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To the 70th Anniversary 

of the Great October Socialist Revolution 

''The Soviet people rightfully take pride in the fact that they 
were the first to embark upon the path of socialist transforma- 
tions. Socialism has brought our homeland to social, economic 
and cultural pinnacles. It has emancipated the working people, 
given them extensive rights and freedoms. The world socialist 
system is exerting a favourable impact on the developinent of the 
whole of mankind. And the Revolution, comrades, continues. It 
is continuing above all in our deeds. The revolutionary spirit of 
the restructuring which has begun directly stems from the Great 
October Revolution. Socialism can and must give the working 
people even more, if we boldly advance along the road of 
innovation, along the road bequeathed by Lenin—the road of 
promoting historic creativity of the popular masses led by the 
Party of Communists. ” 

Mikhail GORBACHEV 
From the New Year Address 
to the Soviet People 



To the Reader 


A profound analysis of the new problems brou^t about by the conditions 
and d^elopment of the working class and a fresh approach to some outdated 
notions about it are needed to get a clear idea of the historical situation at 
the close of the 20th century. This is the subject of the article by 
A. Dobrynin, Secretary of the CC CPSU, which opens this issue, dedicated 
to the 70th anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 


Along the Path of the Great October Revolution 

The Great October Revolution of 1917 was a tumirtg point in the 
history of Russia. Moreover, it was the key event of the 20ik century: it 
marked the beginning of a fundamentally new stage, writes I. Frolov, 
Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences. According to 
L. Abalkin, Corresponding Member of ^ US^R AS, the qualitatively new 
state of Soviet society which would reveal the advantages of socialism in all 
spheres of life can be attained only through the country *s accelerated 
socio-economic development. The scale of the transformations charted by the 
27th CPSU Congress for the period up to the year 2000 and the 
national-economic efficiency expected from them are, in essence, comparable 
with the results of the gigantic work accomplished in the previous seventy 
years of socialist construction, writes Yu. Shiryaev, Corresponding Member 
of the USSR AS. The noted Soviet publicist V. Zagladin underlines in his 
article that the humanism of society created by the Great October Revolution 
clearly manifests in its attitude to the global problems of our times and in its 
demand to resolve them in the interests of all mankind. O. Yanitsky 
considers the various aspects of the acceleration of the USSR's socio-economic 
development now under way and analyses civic initiatives intended to shape 
the new thinking and to give scope to creative potential of the individual. 

History 

I. Kovalchenko, Corresponding Member of the USSR AS, examines, 
in the context of alternative historical situations, episodes of the struggle for 
the transition from the bourgeois-democratic to the socialist revolution in 
Russia between February and October 1917.1. Krasnov presents an essay 
on the renowned American journalist John Reed, who wrote his world 
famous book Ten Days That Shook the World. Using the era of the first 
human civilisations as an eicample V. Masson analyses the dialectical unity 
of the general and the particular in historical process, an issue of especial 
interest for Soviet historians. 
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Literature 

S. Rozanova draws a parallel between Pushkin and Tolstoy to 
demonstrate the continuity of the cultural traditions of the great Russian 
writers of the 19lh century. 


Political Science 

Either inability or unwillingness to bring political thinking into line 
with the demands of the nuclear age is today the principal obstacle on die way 
to disarmament and constructive cooperation among all nations, A. Bovin 
stresses in his article. The decisions of the Harare Conference of the 
Non-Aligned Movement, as Yu. Alimov shows, are consonant wi^ the 
Soviet efforts to eliminate the nuclear threat, to achieve a just settlement of 
regional conflicts, and ensure the peoples’ right to free and independent 
development, economic security and equitable international cooperation. 
Yu. Melnikov examines the evolution of American-]apanese relations 
marked by imperialist contradictions in new forms and new areas which had 
evoked much interest in the scientific community. 


Social Psychology 

I. Onyshchuk maintains that an analysis of the sociopsychological shifts 
in the consciousness of the different generations of the Freruh people after the 
famous “May 1968” helps to comprehend the sociopsychological changes diat 
have taken place by the mid-1980s in the hearts and minds of the children of 
*the 1968 rebellious generation. 


Interdisciplinary Research 

The round-table sessions of die Voprosy filosofii journal on **The 
Essence and Sociocultural Prerequisites of Revolutions in the 
Natural Sciences*’ showed that a realistic idea of science’s future cannoi be 
produced widiout analysing its development and the sociocultural aspects of 
being. In describing the creative work of Jacques Lacan, philosopher, actor, 
poet and mathematician, N. Avtonomova comes to die conclusion diat die 
distinctive character of his personality made a great impact on a whole 
generation of French intellectuals taking an interest in psychoanalysis. 

The information and bibliography sections as always acquaint die reader 
with meetings of social scientists in the USSR and in <aher countries and 
with the latest Soviet scientific literature. 


The Editors 



Major Social Force of Our Times 


An0toll DOBRYNIN 


When we speek of the contemporary world we have in mind first 
and foremost the highly complex, dramatic and eventful internation¬ 
al situation in whuh humanity, with its anxieties and expectations, is 
living nxlay. 

On the one hand, we are witnessing the events reflecting the 
growing conviction in the world that the time has come to pul an end 
to the threat of nuclear wai through concrete and practical actions. 
On the other, there are still grounds for deep concern. There has 
been no progress as yet in resolving the central pioblem of our 
time—that of universal security. The militarist forces are still steering 
a course towards a deadlock over all issues relating to nuclear and 
space weapons. They are still gambling on the development of new, 
even more sophisticated types of weapons, and are sp>eeding up the 
arms race preparing to transfer it to outer space. And that adds to 
the dangei of a nuclear holcx'aust. 

But the concept of “the contemporary wcjrld” implies more than 
highly important cut rent events. It covers deep-going processes and 
shifts affecting the eveiyday life of hundreds of millions of people. 

It is difficult, indeed impossible, to comprehend the historical 
situation at the close of the 20th century without a profound analysis 
and understanding of the new problems related to the position and 
development of the working class and, in fact, without a reassessment 
of certain old and long-established notions of that class. 

The modern world is at a turning point. New, deep-going scx:ial 
processes are under way in the different socio-political systems— 


This article is based upon the s|x;ech made at the international scientific conference 
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socialii^t and capitalist. And qualitatively new problems have arisen in 
the relations between them. The mounting contradictions between 
the handful of imperialist states and the developing nations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America locjk different ttxiay. Before our very eyes 
a scientific and technological revolution is taking place which has 
spurred a gigantic increase in man’s material and mental poten¬ 
tialities of two kinds: a qualitative leap in society’s productive forces 
and, at the same time, in the means of destruction. 

Naturally, Marxists and, indeed, all those who link the prospects 
for scxrial progress with the world of labour, cannot fail to consider 
what role the working class plays in this complex, contradictory and 
at the same time largely integrated world of the closing decades of 
the 20th century. What qualitative and quantitative changes are 
taking place in the development of the working class itself and in its 
position in society? What will the wt)rking class be like at the opening 
of the third millennium which is, in fatf, around the corner? What is 
the role of the working class in resolving the overriding problem of 
common concern to all humanity today—the self-preservation of the 
human race, the .survival oi civilisation and the solution of other 
global problems, such as environmental protection, elimination of 
hunger and poverty and others? 

Such is by no means the complete list of the major issues that are 
being debated today in all the parties and organisations linked with 
the working class. 

The scientific and technological revolution is introducing essentially 
new elements in the working class’ position, in the conditions of its 
struggle and its development prospects on the threshold of the 21st 
century. It is a revolution that directly invftlves the main productive 
force—the working man himself. Marx foresaw this when he 
referred to such a stage in scientific and technical progress when the 
means t>f labour would operate in the form of an automated system 
of machines and man operating them as “controller and regulator’’.' 
Indeed, well-known facts show that man’s place in the production 
process, the character and content of his labour are changing, that 
transformations are taking place in social relations as a whole. 

Although these changes are, in a way, of a universal nature, their 
stx'ial implications have a different, and even opposite, effect in the 
different social systems. The present scientific and technological 
revolution brings into still sharper focus the fact noted by Marx that 
capital “makes one-sided, limits, etc., the main productive farce —man 
himself’’.^ The oppt>site social implications of the scientific and 
technological revolution deserve a profound theoretical study based 
on a concrete analysis of the specific situation. 

Indeed, the way capitalism is using modem technology is, in 
effect, directed against man. While turning millions of workers into 
“redundant” people, it at the same time serves as a means of 
strengthening the authoritarian and despotic power of capital at 



enterprises. That capitalism brings with it intellectual sterility by 
virtually eroding all that is most human in man through a variety of 
means (including the ideology and practice of consumerism) becomes 
increasingly evident every year. Capitalism is using high techrjplogy 
also to plunder the Third World in a more “modern” and effective 
way. Modern capitali.sm, like the old, lives largely off the “tribute” 
levied on the economically backward nations. 

But despite all the changes the contemporary working class has 
undergone, it continues to play the leading role in mankind’s 
progressive advance. This, as Mikhail Gorbachev said, is the class 
whose labour, intellect and skills are essential today in all areas of 
human endeavour.* 

The working class constitutes the main social force of Soviet society. Its 
composition and social image have changed profoundly in the 
postwar period, particularly in the last few decades. It has grown 
numerically, and its skills as well as educational and general cultural 
standards have risen. Its ranks are expanding with highly skilled 
workers, whose labour is not only and not so much physical but also 
largely mental. The new, modern workman is characterised by higher 
demands in life and his desire to be directly involved in all 
decision-making as regards both production and public life in general 
has never been greater. 

Here are some facts and figures giving an idea of the political 
image of the Soviet working class: 8.6 million workers are members 
or candidate members of the CPSU (45 per cent of the Party’s total 
membership), millions of workers, both Party and non-Party, take 
part in one way or another in public affairs: over one million as 
deputies of the Soviets, about five million in the people’s control 
bodies, and 4.4 million as members of standing production confer¬ 
ences. 

The processes current among the working class in the USSR, its 
numerical growth cause theoretical and practical problems. We are 
trying to solve them though, of course, we do not have instant 
answers to all the questions. 

The scientific and technological revolution gives rise to quite a 
number of problems. But the way they are resolved under socialism 
is fundamentally different from how this is done under capitalism,— 
not at the exp>ense of working people, but in their interests. It is 
common knowledge that our country ensures full employment for 
the able-bodied population. We realise, of course, that the introduc¬ 
tion of the new technology will in due course make ensuring full 
employment more difficult. We are keeping this problem in view, 
proceeding from the fact that socialism has its own specific methods 
of solving it. In our, Soviet society, there will never be unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Other problems arise as well. What new social categories come 
within the concept “the working class” today? What place does the 
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rapidly growing segment of worker-intellectuals, high- and medium- 
skilled technical workers occupy in the social structure? How is the 
growth of the working class combined with the objective evolution 
towards social homogeneity? Our scholars are debating these and 
other issues. That is only natural. But the answers to these questions, 
of course, must not be long delayed. 

Marx foresaw that with the advance of science and technology 
production would evolve from a simple process of labour into a 
scientific process placing the forces of nature at the service of human 
needs.^ That prediction is being proved correct in the life of the 
socialist countries, in the life of Soviet society. 

The 27th CPSU Congress firmly defin^ the course towards 
accelerating the country's socio-economic development and radically 
reorganising all spheres of public life so as to take Soviet society to a 
qualitatively new stage. The Congress gave a sober and self-critical 
analysis of the state of affairs in our country. We see it as our task 
uxlay to make wider use of the tremendous potentialities and 
advantages of the socialist system, to combine them in practice with 
the achievements of the present scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion and to more fully demonstrate the superiority of the socialist 
system. This task is truly a revolutionary one. 

The 27th Congress guidelines on the revolutionary, all-embracing 
character of the current reconstruction have since been specified in 
relation to various spheres of public life—the economy, social 
relations, political superstructure, intellectual life, Party, state, and 
economic management activities. Reconstruction is not a one-time act 
but a process that will continue over a definite historical period. It is 
the main leverage for mobilising the internal reserves and poten¬ 
tialities of our socialist system. Here, too, the CPSU relies firmly on 
the Soviet working class. “Every time the Soviet government 
encounters difficulties in the extremely difficult job of building 
socialism,” Lenin said, “it knows only one way to overcome them, 
and that is to turn to the workers....”' 

The main lesson that the CPSU has drawn from our experience 
in the last two decades is that the activity and awareness of the 
masses, their genuinely socialist initiative and creativity are the 
decisive precondition for success in any large-scale economic prog¬ 
ramme. In directing and organising the reconstruction process, the 
Party proceeds from the creative endeavour of the masses and from 
their deep interest in the transformations taking place. 

We, therefore, link acceleration and reconstruction with the 
further development of- socialist democracy. The CPSU has launched 
an all-out campaign against methods of high-handedness and 
command which are still practised by some leading functionaries in 
the Party and state apparatus. The working people do not choose to 
rest content with yesterday's achievements or to put up with 
shortcomings and negative phenomena. Fundamental changes are 
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taking place in the life of our scx-iety. The Party is convinced that 
only by expanding democ racy, by dem<x:ratising all spheres of our 
life can the people’s enormous intellectual and creative potential be 
fully realised. 

Naturally this is no simple matter. There is still failure to grasp 
the significance of expanding democracy. In scjme leading officials it 
evokes feelings of confusion. Although society as a whole is resolutely 
in favour of change, the reconstruction prcx:ess is complex and 
uneven, coming up as it does against ail kinds of sex io-psychological 
and organisational obstacles. What slows it dcjwn are bureaucratic 
distortions in the work of the administrative apparatus, lack of 
discipline and irresponsibility. 

This kind of inertia of the past must be persistently and resolutely 
overcome. Learning to work in the context of expanding democracy 
is what the Party urges. “We must involve peciple in the reconstruc¬ 
tion prcxiess through the demcxratisation of sexiety,.’’ emphasised 
Mikhail Gorbachev. “In simple terms the essence of the leconsiruc- 
tion is that we must create the prereejuisites in every work ccjllective, 
in every Party cjrganisation, in every regiem, republic and branch of 
prcxfuction, in every central department, and throughout the Party 
for our people to feel themselves the masters of their I'ountry.”'’ 

A lot in this respect is being suggested by the experience of the 
masses themselves. Workers’ initiative has brought into being new 
forms of team work. The leader and council of the team are elected, 
and the workers themselves decide on the organisation of work and 
pay. A new form of self-management has emerged—councils of the 
work collectives at enterprises. A new law on the scx ialist enterprise, 
which is in the final drafting stage, will enforce the current course of 
restructuring methcxls of management and protecting work collec¬ 
tives from petty tutelage and regimentation by superior bexlies. 

Scx:ialist .self-government by the pecjple is not reduced merely to 
worker participation in running the enterprises where they them¬ 
selves work. It means expanding and deepening the denicxratic and 
self-government principles in the whole life of sexiety. This enriches 
the substance of demcxratic centralism and enhances its effectiveness. 

The trade unions—the largest mass organisation with a member¬ 
ship of 137 million—play an important role in the system c^f scxrialist 
demcKracy. Our trade unions have broad rights in the discharge of 
their function of protecting the working people’s interests. In 
practice, however, this function has not always received proper 
consideration. But it is essential that the trade unions be capable of 
firmly defending both the interests of the collective and of each 
individual worker. That is their task. 

The activities of the Soviets of Pecjple’s Deputies, of whom 44.4 
per cent are workers, are also being readjusted. Their functions are 
being extended and their role in the life of scxriety as bodies of working 
people’s power elevated. 
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The entire social climate brought about by the 27th Congress, the 
reforms being carried out, and the reconstruction under way are 
designed to enhance the human factor, reshape people’s psychology, 
encourage them to act as masters of their country. At the same time 
it is essential to ensure more effective centralised administration and 
greater independence, initiative and responsibility of enterprises, 
local government bodies, public organisations, etc. It is important to 
note, in this context, that economic and productive effectiveness is 
not an end in itself but a means of resolving the majtjr six-ial 
problems of communist construction. 

By its intrinsic nature the working class, the creator class of 
scxrialism, needs full information, discussion, criticism and self-criticism. 
This is the socialist system’s inherent methtxl of identifying and 
solving urgent problems, of overcoming shortcomings and rectifying 
distortions. This is a way of mobilising public opinion and an 
effective means of ensuring the participation of the masses in 
running the affairs of society. That is why criticism for us is not a 
temporary drive but a permanently operating factor of development, 
of progress. 

Much depends, of course, on how swiftly the CPSU and all its 
links, from primary Party Organisations to the Central (Committee, 
will reorganise their wcjrk. Our Party is a workers’, a people’s Party; 
being the ruling Party, it serves the people, and must set an example 
to all society—an example of understanding correctly the policy of 
acceleration, of fidelity to principle, of broader publicity, self- 
criticism, demcxracy, initiative, discipline and sense of responsibility. 

It is natural for the working man to seek the consistent 
observanc'e of the standards of social justice. Measures are now being 
taken to rectify the distortions that cxrcurred in this area, and, above 
all, to ensure strict observance of the principle of pay according to 
work done, eliminate wage-levelling trends and, at the same time, 
close all channels for unearned incomes. By setting out to rid our 
sexiety of all manifestations of a proprietary petty-bourgeois mentali¬ 
ty, we thereby raise still higher the ideals of scxrialist morality, the 
workers’ proletarian morality. 

The acceleration of scientific and technical progress goes hand-in- 
hand with a vigcjrous scx:ial policy and with everyday concern for 
people and for perfecting the scKial infrastructure. TTie Party has 
condemned the practice when funds for social needs were allotted on 
the principle of using “whatever has been left over” after the 
fulfilment of production plans. Improving the well-being of the 
working people not some time in the future but right now, tcxlay, is a 
paramount objective of our scxriety. At the same time, the solution of 
scxrial problems is regarded as a prerequisite for enhancing efficiency 
in scx:ial production. 

Positive changes may be observed today practically in all fields of 
our life. pQiit Jthe^ ^re^oqly the^fij^^ few.steps in the prcKess of 
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reconstruction. Experience shows that giving effect to the decisions 
taken requires no less creativity and effort than working them out. 
One may say that the months since the 27th Congress of the CPSU, 
in fact, every single day have been filled with a quest for new 
approaches to the solution of the urgent problems of our society. 
"We proceed from the principle,” Mikhail Gorbachev emphasised, 
“that we need more dynamism, more social justice, more democracy, 
in a word, more socialism.”’ 

The CPSU is clearly aware of the international significance of 
each of its achievements in socialist construction. The successful 
advance along the road blazed by the October Revolution is our 
Party’s main internationalist duty. At the same time the Soviet people 
are very interested to know how the problems of economic and social 
development are being tackled in other socialist countries and what 
particular ways they find for activising the working class, all working 
people. The main criterion here is their usefulness and^effectiveness, 
and the actual strengthening of socialism. 

Our Party and our working class have always regarded themselves 
as part of the international working-class movement. That was pointed 
out, in particular, at the 27th Party Congress. In the main documents 
of the Congress and the new edition of the CPSU Programme it 
adopted, the problems of the struggle for the interests of the 
working class and of all working jjeople are considered in the wide 
context of present-day world development. 

The future of the working class in the non-socialist world as a result of 
the scientiiic and technological revolution seems to us to be the most 
important issue. Is it really disapp>earing, as our ideological oppo¬ 
nents claim? Or, is the reverse true, that is to say, is it growing, 
gaining new strength, acquiring new potentials? 

The structural and technological modernisation of production 
prompted by the scientific and technological revoludon is, of course, 
accompanied by substantial shifts in the composition of the working 
class. Statistics show that the number of the industrial workers in 
capitalist countries tends to decline. Pardcularly rapid is the decline 
in the number of manual workers (relatively and, in some countries 
in absolute terms). The proportion of workers engaged mainly in 
mental work is growing. The number of people employed in the 
services is rapidly increasing. The crux of the matter is how to class 
these new groups of hired labour. To regard them as a kind of 
middle class would mean that the scienddc and technological 
revolution calls in question the prosf>ect of the very existence of the 
working class. 

As you know, it is the subject of a lively discussion also among 
Marxist researchers. Our scholars, too, have their own nuances of 
opinion. But the common denominator to our way of thinking could 
be summarised as follows. 
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In its basic and main aspects, the position oTIhe new groups of 
hired labour within the system of capitalist exploitation does not 
differ essentially from that of manual workers. Therefore what is 
taking place is not the disappearance of the working class, as our 
ideological oppionents claim, but a change in its composition, the 
complication of its structure (industrial, vocational, etc.), and 
modifications in its social mentality. 

In this context, the accelerated structural and technological 
modernisation of production means that a number of the new 
industries are pushed to the forefront as the leading ones, edging out 
the old ones, which had for a long time served as the base of the 
working-class movement. On the one hand, a new type of highly 
skilled workers is emerging who are engaged in operating science¬ 
intensive technology requiring a fairly high standard of training. On 
the other, there is a crisis of employment and the number of people, 
who either cannot get any job at all or are compelled to accept the 
most ruthless terms of employment in the so-called underground 
economy, is growing. More often than not, these people belong to 
oppressed ethnic and racial groups or are migrant workers from the 
p<K>rest countries. 

As a result distinctions in the working class are sharply increasing 
and it is becoming more heterogeneous. We should not of course 
underestimate the serious political consequences of these changes for 
the working-class movement and for the activity of the workers’ 
parties and trade unions. A number of new problems is confronting 
them. 

Taking advantage of the new situation in the labour market, the 
right-wing bourgeois and neoconservative elements have in the 1980s 
been steering a course towards dismembering and stratifying the 
working class, eroding its traditional nucleus and setting one group 
of its contingents against another. They are bent on weakening the 
influence of the trade unions, on isolating the more organised and 
militant contingents of the working class, like, for instance, the 
British miners or the French metal workers. The bourgeoisie is trying 
to direct the social protest of the masses along the lines of 
conservatism and even right extremism. 

All the features of the current situation, marked as it were by a 
capitalist counter-offensive against the working class should, of 
course, be thoroughly studied and soberly, realistically evaluated. The 
important thing here is to identify not only the difficulties but also 
the new opportunities Jor the working-class and democratic move¬ 
ment. 

The very reality of life and struggle cannot fail, sooner or later, in 
one way or another to break down the partitions between the groups, 
prompting unity and a striving for political action of the working 
class including its new strata, 'i^ere is no doubt that the social and 
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economic processes and the growing army of wage labour will open 
up new opportunities for the struggle against capitalist domination. 

The new groups of hired workers with a better education and 
skills have a keener perception of the problems relating to spiritual 
values and of encroachments on their rights and freedoms. The 
desire to participate in decision-making affecting their vital interests 
is characteristic of them. The battle for the minds, for the hearts of 
the new contingents of the working class and for their ideological 
and political orientation is acquiring particular importance in this 
context. 

A tremendous potential (jf knowledge, education and technical 
know-how actjuired by the working class as a whole constitutes an 
effective weapon in the fight for the objectives of the working-class 
movement. Should the “grapes of wrath” growing within the masses 
of the deprived organically merge with the traditions of proletarian 
solidarity and with the new potential of knowledge, which has just 
been referred to, then the working-class movement will be able not 
only to repulse the capitalist onslaught but also to launch another 
full-scale offensive against the positions of the monopolies and 
reaction. 

The proportion of the developing countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America in the international working class has sharply 
increased. The overall number tjf wage workers in these countries is 
over 200 million and it continues to grow. It is clear that this force 
can play a majot role not only in resolving the national problems of 
their own countries but in world development as well. 

Obviously, the working-class movement’s problems in the Third 
World countries are in many ways different from those in the West. 

In some way they are similar to those encountered by the Russian 
working class at the turn of the century. Upholding its class interests 
in conditions of a multiplicity of economic structures and an 
extremely mixed pallet of social relations, the working class faces the 
need to establish and con.solidatc an alliance with all working and 
oppressed people, and above all, with the vast mass of the peasantry. 
Ensuring the interests of this mass and, especially, the solution of the 
agrarian and peasant question on democratic principles constitutes 
one of the key aspects of the struggle for scxial progress in the 
developing countries. 

It stands to reason that one cannot apply the same standard in 
approaching the situation in all the developing countries. The 
problems faced by the proletariat have their own specific aspects in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, At the same time, a most important 
feature of the present situation everywhere is that the working class 
of the developing countries cannot effectively defend its interests 
without vigorously upholding the national cause of consolidating the 
independence of the state and opposing the neocolonialist policies of 
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imperialism which relies on the local oligarchy of the bourgeoisie and 
landowners. 

Yet another common feature is that development problems and 
particularly that of overcoming economic backwardness are vitally 
important to the working class of the newly free countries. 

By making a further study of this specific feature students of the 
working-class mt>vement in the countries where it first originated can 
render great assistance to the working class of the newly independent 
states, which has entered the historical arena. 

An important range of questions deals with the new aspects of the 
internationalisation of production and capital in recent years. 

The growth of transnational corptorations means the establish¬ 
ment of an international system of exploitation extending both to the 
developed imperialist states and Third World countries. Capital’s 
opportunities fcjr international manoeuvring have expanded enorm¬ 
ously. This seriously affects the conditions tjf life and struggle of the 
national contingents of the working class. 

But that is not all. The industrial structure of the capitalist world 
economy is increasingly being reoriented towards having techntJogi- 
cally simpler and ecologically dirtier types of production moved to 
countries with cheap labour, while the imperialist centres are 
specialising in manufacturing particularly sophisticated, science¬ 
intensive products and, what is still more important, in producing 
know-how and developing high technology. What we are witnessing 
therefore is a strategy of “technological imperialism’’ designed to 
underpin netx'olonialist exploitation with a new material base. 

All that goes hand in hand with a policy of .scx:ial revenge 
pursued on a global .scale and of undermining the independence of 
the people «>f former colonies and semi-colonies even to the extent of 
overthrowing by force the democratic governments which do not suit 
imperialism. That is one of the basic features of so-called US 
neoglobalism. 

The problem of how to counter the new imperialist strategy is 
ac(]uiring particular importance. That naturally implies strengthening 
the international solidarity of the working people and, in particular, 
promoting the close c<K>peration of those employed at enterprises of 
transnational corporations in different countries. 

But evidently the issue should be seen in a broatler context. The 
struggle against neocolonialism and to overcome the economic 
backwardness of the newly free countries has acquired increasing 
significance for the entire international working class, for all of its 
contingents. They are «I1 vitally interested in restructuring interna¬ 
tional economic relations along democratic lines, in settling the huge 
foreign indebtedness of the developing countries and in putting an 
end to the arbitrary practices of tfie transnationals. 

And the last but not the least in significance is the struggle against 
militarism which the imperialists are fostering, and against the 
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military-industrial complex, another of their monstrous offspring. If 
we are to face the truth, it must be admitted that a certain section of 
the working people in the West still believes in the myth of 
“prosp»erity through arming” invented by the advocates of the war 
business. 

Imperialist propaganda would have us believe that war orders 
stimulate employment and that the prospects of workers’ material 
well-being depend on the arms race. This explains to a certain extent 
why the working class is not yet sufficiently involved in the antiwar 
movement in a number of countries. Besides, the atmosphere of 
international confrontation itself is generating and encouraging 
chauvinistic sentiments, prompting part of the working class to switch 
over to the right and even extreme right. 

By exposing the harmful effects of militarisation on economic 
development, on national fjolicies and on the conditions of the 
working people and on their ideology and thinking, Marxist research 
can greatly help the struggle of the working class for its rights, 
including the prime right to life. 

The Soviet working class and its Party consider the struggle for the 
strengthening of peace and prevention of a thermonuclear war as their 
main foreign policy objective without which the problems of 
economic and social progress of humanity cannot be resolved. Such 
an approach is part and parcel of the new way of thinking that 
corresponds to the realities of the nuclear age. It organically 
combines the Marxist-Leninist principles of international politics with 
the humanistic and universal democratic ideals of the most diverse 
social forces—social democrats and liberal elements and all those 
genuinely concerned about the survival of humanity. 

We are trying to translate this new way of thinking into our 
foreign policy initiatives. The Soviet people highly appreciate the 
support for the.se initiatives, the support for the constructive foreign 
policies <)f the socialist community by the international working-class 
movement. 

The great scientific and technological breakthrough of this 
century has brought with it truly tremendous opportunities for 
.solving the problems of economic progress of ail peoples on our 
planet, for eradicating famine, poverty and economic backwardness 
and for raising hundreds of millions of people to the summits of 
civilisation. But this potential cannot be utilised in full unless 
humanity is rid of the monstrous burden of militarisation. 

Socialism alone can be the alternative to capitalism which is steering 
civilisation into a blind alley of insurmountable contradictions and 
\\& emvittvct. \v vs* ovw omN\cx\c«v, ot\ iVve 

experience of existing socialism, that only the socialist system of 
society can, once its potential is fully realised, ensure the effective 
solution of the problems facing humanity at the end of^the current 
century. Naturally, that does not exclude but rather implies a 
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diversity of forms of socialist development, of the ways of approach 
and transition to it. The working class is the principal advocate and 
exponent of the socialist alternative. 

From the outset the position of Marxism has been that the vital 
interests of the class of wage labour coincide with those of all 
humanity. According to Marx and Engels, the proletariat cannot free 
itself without freeing the whole of society from exploitation and 
oppression as well. Lenin also stressed this basic idea of Marxism and 
developed it further. 

In our times, the humanistic essence of the proposition regarding 
the world-historic mission of the working class assumes a new and more 
profound meaning and a new, richer content. In the face of the 
threat of a nuclear catastrophe looming over humanity, we have 
every right to maintain that the historic mission of the working class 
includes ridding humanity of the prospect of perishing in a nuclear 
war conflagration. We have the right to maintain that it also includes 
resolving the problems of environmental protection and other global 
problems confronting the world community. 

An appreciation of these problems, of their depth and gravity is 
growing within the working-cfass movement. This is evident from the 
documents of Communist and Social-Democratic parties and of trade 
unions. It is noteworthy, however, that a subject of much debate is 
that of the correlation of the struggle for peace and against war and 
the struggle for the current, vital social and economic interests and 
demands of the working people. 

As capital and the conservative forces step up their offensive, the 
social and economic demands of the working people assume 
particular relevance and significance. These demands, however, far 
from being in opposition to the struggle for peace, on the contrary 
merge as it were with it in a single whole. For the arms race and the 
cutbacks in social programmes, swelling military expenditure and 
mass unemployment, militarisation and the offensive on the rights of 
the working people in capitalist society, imperial ambitions and the 
policy of discrimination and bans in trade with the socialist countries 
are all links of the same chain. By fighting for its social and economic 
interests, the working class objectively comes out against the 
militarisation of public life. And by fighting the danger of war, it is 
upholding its vital interests. 

To put it more broadly; on the international scale, the struggle to 
prevent world war, stop the arms race and establish new political 
and economic international relations is the pivotal and principal 
prerequisite for successfvdly resolving the social problems that today 
confront all the contingents of the international working class. This 
idea was most forcefuUy expressed in the documents of the 11th 
World Congress of Trade Unions which represented nearly 300 
million organised workers from all parts of the world. 



The right approach to all these problems makes it possible to 
unite various sections of the working people far beyond the bounds 
of the proletariat proper. And that, in turn, enables the proletariat to 
act as a national force uniting all the sound forces of the nation. 

The identity of the interests of the working class, socialism and of 
all humanity at the present stage as regards the basic issues of the 
existence of civilisation creates what in fact is a new historical 
situation and opens up new opportunities for extending the influence of 
the working class and its organisations on the life and aspirations of society 
as a whole. These opportunities are far from being fully utilised and 
are not always even fully appreciated. 

In making its first steps the socialist working-class movement 
proceeded from the idea that the working people of different 
countries had, in principle, common, fundamental class interests and 
goals. Since then the numerical strength of the working class has 
increasetl many times over. It exists practically ever,ywhere, in ail 
countries of the world. That means that there is an unprecedented 
diversity f>f particular situations in which its different contingents anti 
groups find themselves as do the various types of production, labour, 
and culture they are associated with. But however different the 
situation of one or another group of workers may be, they are 
everywhere experiencing the impact of international factors to one 
extent or another, directly or indirectly. And, despite the attempts of 
the conservative elements in the West to assure us of the contrary, 
this permits us to speak of the working class as a world community. 

The tnultifarious processes of internationalisation under way in 
various areas of life—economic, political and cultural—make for the 
further internationalisation of the working-class movement. The objective 
community, coincidence of the vital interests of the international 
working class, although it does represent a complex, contradictory, 
and politically and philosophically heterogeneous force, not only 
continues but is increasing as well. Hence the objective need and 
objective opportunity for closer interaction of various forces, currents 
and sectors of the working-class movement both on a national and on 
an international scale, i. e. in the world arena. 

The history of the working-class movement, its gains and setbacks, 
its mistakes, and its extremely diverse experience are a reminder that 
class solidarity is not just a pretty phrase, not mere words. It 
continues to serve as an effective means of working-class mutual 
assistance and a factor that builds up the forces of peace, progress 
and reason. But history also reminds us that class solidarity has 
nothing in common with ambitions for monopoly in the working-class 
movement, for its ideological or organisational standardisation or for 
any supremacy or hegemonism. 

It is from this standpoint that the CPSU views its place^and policy 
in the international working-class movement. The decisions of the 
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27th CPSU Congress and the provisions of our Party Programme 
reaffirm this unambiguously and conclusively. 

The problems confronting the international working-class move¬ 
ment cannot be resolved by any one of its ideological and political 
currents alone. This calls for joint effort by all of its components. We 
realistically view the disagreements and differences between them. 
But they also have important points of contact in the approach to 
many problems. That is what the CPSU and the Soviet trade unions 
proceed from in developing their relations with other parties and 
organisations belonging to different currents in the working-class 
movement. 

The CPSU stands for broader contacts and ties in the working-class 
movement, by which is meant a continuous and frank exchange of 
views, e^iual and considerate cooperation, joint or parallel action in 
the drive to attain practical objectives, first and foremost, of course, 
elimination of the nuclear danger and establishment of an all- 
embracing system of international security. 

In our view, dialogue in the working-class movement is now 
extremely important and necessary: it is the best means and the best 
way to consolidate the positions of the working-class movement in the 
world and an essential prerequisite for the successful fulfilment of its 
historic mission. It is furthermore a very substantial factor for 
extending and deepening the dialogue in the international arena in 
general and for shaping and increasing the potential of the forces of 
peace, reason and got)dwill. 
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Along the Path 
of the Great October Revolution 


The Great October Revolution 
Is the Beginning of a New Stage 
in Mankind’s Development 

/■ran FROLOV 


“In the beginning was the Deed!”, says Goethe’s Faust. Indeed, 
the Deed (with a capital D!) was the beginning of all beginnings in all 
times, i.e. human actions and, we refer to history, this means the 
productive and revolutionary activities of the popular masses. But 
Word, Sense, and Power (though rejected by Faust) have always 
served the Deed in creating civilisation and culture. 

The 70th anniversary of the Great October Revolution is to be 
marked this year by all progressive mankind. It was historical exploit, 
unprecedented in scope and depth: it embodied the inspired Word, 
the loftiest Thought and the forceful Power of the proletariat, the 
vanguard class. The cause of the Great Revolution has turned out to 
be the beginning of beginnings for a new society, socialism and 
communism. 

The October Revolution has become not only a decisive turning- 
point in Russian history, but also the central event of the 20th 
century. Moreover, it was the beginning of a principally new stage in 
the development of human civilisation, and in the progress of 
mankind. As we see it, it is not a simple revolutionary change in 
socio-economic formations that has taken place, reflecting social 
progress: a sharp turn has been accomplished, a revolutionary leap in 
the history of world civilisation. For the first dme it has begun to 
assume adequate socio-economic forms and the prospects opened up, 
which show the previous development of mankind to be simply its 
prehistory. 

The new edition of the Programme of the Communi^ Party of 
the Soviet Union, adopted by the 27th CPSU Congress, says that the 
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world historical turning of mankind towards socialism, started by the 
October Revolution, is the law-governed consequence of social 
development. “The Great October Socialist Revolution became a 
landmark in world history, determined the general direction and 
main trends of world development, and initiated the irreversible 
process of the replacement of capitalism by the new, communist 
s<x:io-economic formation."’ 

The Great October Revolution has not only resulted in the 
triumph of socialism in the Soviet Union, although its allround 
improvement and development constitutes an essential period of time 
in history. This process has also been assuming a world historic 
significance, being dialectically interconnected with phenomena of a 
global, human character. 

During the past 70 years many attempts have been made to prove 
that the Great October Revolution and the historical cause born as a 
result of it, are a “purely Russian" phenomenon, a certain 
“anomaly" in the general development of mankind, even a sad 
fantastic chapter of history, which should be obliterated and 
forgotten. Those who today assert this, are not only unable to think 
in large terms, using worlcL historic categories; they also, in our 
view, do not employ scientific methods. Besides anything else, they 
are conservative and, at times, simply reactionary. In word and deed, 
but without the necessary wisdom, they are in the service of the most 
evil, destructive force of our time—imperialism. 

However, if we turn to the positive beginnings of history—and 
the Great October Revolution was one of these, although its 
immediate task was initially the revolutionary denial of the old 
world—then we will see that for a scientific understanding of their 
significance and consequently, the depth and force of their impact on 
the destinies of mankind, it is imperative to carry out the necessary 
historical changes. Much that was thought by contemporaries to be of 
historic significance has gradually diminished over the years to the 
proportions of the parochial and transient. Yet there are social deeds, 
whose potential created by the concentrated energy of the popular 
masses manifests itself to an ever growing extent, causing a kind of 
“chain reacdon” the peak of which turns out to be beyond the limits 
of foreseeable historical space and time. 

The October Socialist Revolution indubitably belongs to the 
category of such great exploits. This is vividly manifested if we single 
out, in particular, the conditions created by the aggravadon of global 
threats and problems: among them the threat of a thermonuclear 
catastrophe, although it is problem number one, it is unfortunately 
far from being the only one. In their interlinked complex these new 
condidons of mankind’s existence and development generate tech¬ 
nological forms of world civilisation, on which its soci^, human and 
ecological characteristics are largely dependent. But how and to what 
extent do social factors tcxlay influence these principal tendencies of 
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world civilisation? We believe that this is a decisive question. Without 
answering this question it is imp>ossible to effectively carry out 
scientific search for ways of the future development of world 
civilisation in the interaction of society, man and nature—which is 
where its principal characteristics are precisely manifested. \^et the 
answer to this question determines the search for ways in which real 
socialism can influence the destinies of world civilisation. The Great 
October Revolution was its beginning. 

The task of science, as is known, is to provide a true picture of 
the future by proceeding from the principles on which the entire 
foundation of scientific knowledge rests: and first of all, from the 
principle of objectivity. The latter presupposes strict correspondence 
of the conclusions to the initial prerequisites, a meaningful analysis of 
reality without any subjective “addenda”, and the knowledge of 
certain laws and the trends of historical development. “Projection 
into the future” from these law-governed patterns (taking into 
account, of course, their inevitable enrichment in the course of the 
historical process) means scientific forecasting of the future: this is 
the opposite of ail forms of Utopia, about which Karl Marx warned 
in his time. 

It should, however, be stressed that turning to the future is not a 
goal in itself. The quest for new orientations and prospects 
favourable for mankind, and new solutions to old and newly-arising 
problems leads to the potential future beginning to influence the 
present more tangibly (the so-called “Oedipus’ effect”). Therefore, 
looking to the future (and in particular, to the threshold of the third 
millennium) plays an ever greater role in world pt^itics, and in the 
socio-economic and ideological rivalry between socialism and capital¬ 
ism. It has become a method of search for the solution to many 
present-day socio-economic, political, ideological and moral and 
humanistic problems. 

Of course, the main purpose here lies in deciding what tasks are 
set and are to be resolved. And this, naturally, is prompted by the 
class adherence of the ideologists and certain soci^ interests. The 
bourge<iis-oriented futurologists “serve” imperialist interests (in the 
best case—reformist, “convergent” and so on). As regards Marxists, 
they express the needs, interests and purposes of workers (first of all, 
of the working class), and scientifically predict the future of s(x:ialism 
and communism as an inevitable perspective for the whole of 
mankind. They place the main emphasis, as was taught by the classics 
of Marxism-Leninism, on the historically-foreseeable future, on those 
things which we should accomplish at present, and on the goals 
which can be achieved by the present-day generatiems. This is exactly 
the structure of the new edition of the Programme of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, and the Guidelines for the Economic and 
Social Development of the USSR for 1986-1990 and for the Period 
Ending in 2000, adopted by the 27th CPSU Congress. In these 
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programmatic documents the future begins in the present: problems 
and contradictions are brought to light which must be solved by 
specific policy, both inside the Soviet Union and on a broader, 
international scale. 

Such a scientific, realistic approach to the future exerts an optimal 
stimulating influence on the present. It also orients us towards an 
intensive search for the ways and methods to overcome difficulties 
and threats that have assumed global proportions in the past decades. 
Today the agenda includes an issue which earlier never worried 
people—whether there will be any future. This is connected, of 
course, with the spector of a nuclear war now looming on the 
horizon, a war which would not spare a living being. 

At the same time, along with the danger of war, there are also 
other circumstances that provoke concern, anxiety, and appeals to 
take urgent steps. These circumstances are perhaps not of such an 
acutely irreversible character as the threat of war. However, they are 
also fraught with the potential of global calamities. Historical 
development has brought mankind to a qualitatively new and 
extremely responsible threshold. There is a mounting accumulation 
of knowledge, and gigantic scientific-technical (including military- 
technical) progress. There is unprecedented growth in the pos¬ 
sibilities of man’s conscious influencing of natural processes and, at 
the same time, in the spontaneous influence on these processes of the 
broadening of man’s productive and other activities. Certain types of 
non-renewable resources are approaching depletion and there are 
deepening disproportions between extraction, production and con¬ 
sumption of their other types. All these developments sharply 
increase the degree of man’s responsibility for the consequences of 
his actions. Nowadays mankind is derived, if we can put it that way, of the 
right to make mistakes. 

Until quite recently the unfavourable consequences of various 
actions undertaken by people (or certain communities of people) 
were to a certain extent of a local character, and did not endanger 
mankind in general. We can recall numerous ancient civilisations: 
their demise could slow down the course of mankind’s history but not 
stop it and, what is more, their disappearance was never the end of 
human history. 

Now such a variant is out of the question. Today the unfavoura¬ 
ble consequences of any erroneous actions (erroneous, that is, in the 
interests of society’s progress) have sharply increased in their scojae 
and acuteness. Actions of such a kind undertaken in any single 
region of the globe, or in any single social entity, inevitably assume 
not local but global con*sequences. And any (even the most abstract) 
calculations that take into account or do not exclude actions of such a 
kind, become senseless, immoral and anti-human. 

Yet it is not only a matter of erroneous actions. To an ever 
growing extent the refusal to take actions aimed at resolving 
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problems, which have assumed universal proportions and global 
importance, also becomes more and more dangerous. Already the 
threat generated by outstanding problems of this kind is actually 
increasing at such a rapid pace that if we do not take urgent steps 
the course of events may result in a catastrophe. * 

We are referring to the entire totality of the most diverse 
problems referred to today as global problems in science. These 
problems, as is known, include; overcoming the underdevelopment 
of the former colonial countries; rational utilisation of the achieve¬ 
ments of the scientific and technological revolution; the energy, 
raw-material and food problems; environmental protection, and 
others. 

Mankind has long been familiar with all of them. Yet until now 
they have never assumed such an explosive and dangerous character 
as in our time. One cannot help noticing, however, that not only the 
approaches to their solution, but also the views held about 
them—how and in what manner we should interpret their origin, 
evolution, and the extent of the threat they pose—are quite 
different, depending on the speaker’s viewpoint, philosophical and 
ideological position, and political views. And, of course, the most 
essential difference lies here in the positions of the two social systems. 

Each of these systems not only has its own concept of global 
problems, but also today employs its methods for their solution. 

Marxists oriented towards the prospect of the year 2000 and 
beyond take into account the new conditions and trends of 
mankind’s progress connected with the aggravation of global 
problems. ScKialism is here capable of demonstrating its advantages: 
public ownership of the means of production, the socialist economic 
system, and concern for man as the highest value. 

It would, undoubtedly, be a mistake to believe that socialist social 
relations, and the irrefutable advantages of the new system, 
automatically ensure the implementation of these possibilities (just 
like other possibilities) outlined by them. There are both objective 
and subjective difficulties along this road. First among the objective 
difficulties is that the very existence of global problems (problems 
concerning the whole of mankind) demands that their solution be 
carried out on a global scale. We should also take into account the 
scientific, technological and, in a number of cases, the socio-political 
complexity of these problems: the scientific and technical develop¬ 
ments now available are insufficient in a number of instances. Even 
more important, as time goes by, the global problems themselves 
evolve, very often following a new and unexpected trend. The 
change in ecological systems under the impact of man’s industrial 
activity, for example, goes on at a considerably faster pace than their 
rate of development in natural conditions. The biogeochemical cycles 
undergo changes; the water and energy balances are vio[j?ted; very 
often the mechanism for regulating population numbers and so on is 
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broken. All this gives rise to unforeseen consequences and creates 
additional difficulties. 

Speaking of the subjective factors that make it more difficult for 
socialism to resolve global problems, they are likewise now on a quite 
different level. TTieir importance is also uneven. Thus not everything 
that is necessary and, what is more, possible is being done for the 
purposes of environmental protection from industrial production. 
The elaboration of major national economic projects is not always 
accompanied by appropriate forecasting of the consequences of 
technogenic transformations; and the forecasts available are at times 
insufficiently taken into account. In many cases the authors of 
projects and the manufacturers do not pay proper attention to such 
problems as utilisation of waste products, recultivation of lands, 
biological purification of sewage, and so on. 

On the one hand, these causes are the same as characterise the 
shortcomings in other spheres of the socio-economic construction: 
insufficient discipline of some units of the state apparatus, inefficien¬ 
cy, slowness or passivity in reaching planned targets, red tape, and so 
on. There are also, on the other hand, specific causes. The 
contradictions and complexities of mankind’s present-day social, 
economic, political and cultural development, give rise to novel and 
extraordinary nature of these problems; the study and solution of 
this set of problems require a certain restructuring of consciousness, 
a modification in ways and methods of thinking, and a break with old 
traditional notions. And such restructuring and breaking also calls 
for a certain period of time and considerable effort. On this road we 
face many difficulties, which will be overcome by the energy of 
socialist society on the threshold of the 21st century. For capitalism 
the difficulties and contradictions of such a kind are insoluble and 
result in deep crisis phenomena; however, socialism by its nature is 
capable of resolving them successfully, raising social development in 
general to a new stage in the civilised progress of mankind. 

Marxists clearly point to the prospects of society’s development, 
that presuppose and make possible a complete solution of global 
problems—socialism and communism. At the same time we proceed 
from present-day reality: the existence in the world of the two social 
systems—socialism and capitalism. The peaceful coexistence of states 
belonging to these systems is a condition for resolving (if only 
partially) or reducing the acuteness of many global problems, now 
and in future. International cooperation is the only means to be 
used here. However, in determining the future of socialism itself, 
Marxists are far from depicting it only in rosy colours—they do not 
draw up detailed and* “optimistic Utopias’’. As Frederick Engels 
stressed, “we are evolutionists, and we do not dictate final laws to 
mankind. The preset opinions regarding the details of organisation 
of a future society? You won’t be able to find a trace of it in our 
works’’.* 
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All theoretical documents by contemporary Marxists are imbued 
with such an approach, and it is embodied in the materials the 
27th Congress of the CPSU. 

The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th 
CPSU Congress stresses that it “is not the purpose of the Programme 
to anticipate the future with all its multiformity and concrete 
developments. That would be a futile exercise”.* The chief task is 
seen in the clear understanding of the key trends: there must be a 
profound comprehension of the dialectic of everything that takes place 
and its objective logic, and an ability to draw the correct conclusions, 
that allow for the passage of time. 

Any dogmatism or uncritical and mechanical attitudes arc alien to 
creative Marxism: they and the scholastic application of theories, 
manipulation of notions and conceptions, stereotype behaviour and 
thinking directed towards the past, have already been overcome in 
many ways in the pnicess of the development of socialism. 

Adhering to the Marxist principle of permanent, continuous 
development through contradictions and the struggle of opposites, 
and adopting a systematic and historical analysis of social phenome¬ 
na, our Party, as is known, has developed a ramified concept of 
acceleration of the country’s socio-economic development: on this basis it 
will achieve a new qualitative state of socialist society. These goals are 
translated into the language of specific planned targets in the 
Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development of the USSR 
for 1986-1990 and for the Period Ending in the Year 2000. Thus, 
the prospects of socialism are based on a real, practical foundation. 
Consequently, this is already not simple theoretical foresight and a 
scientific forecast of the future, but the planning of that future. 

In the programmatic documents of the Congress great attention is 
devoted to the ability of s(x:ialism to resolve global problems of 
civilisation to the benefit of man and mankind. This is especially true 
of the overriding global problem—the preservation of peace and 
halting of the arms race. 

In the Statement made by the General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev on January 15, 1986, and in 
the subsequent initiatives and actions taken by our country, the 
necessity is especially stressed of a breakthrough in improving 
international relations. The Soviet Union proposes, acting step by 
step and consistently, to carry out and accomplish the process of 
freeing the Earth from nuclear weapons by the end of the current 
century. This programme contains concrete and realistic proposals 
that take into account the complexity of the present-day political 
situation and its long-term development up to the year 2000. 

The transition to active measures aimed at stopping the arms race 
and its reduction is linked to the necessity of resolving the entire 

q{ A. future for maukind without wars or 

weapons—this is the prospect opened up by the proposals ot our 
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country tt) end the 20th century under the sign of peace and nuclear 
disarmament. 

Developing on its own foundations, world socialism will be 
demonstrating more and more the richness and diversity of its 
advantages and ways of improvement on the threshold of the 21st 
century. 

As was already pointed out, the future of mankind from the 
perspective of global problems interests both the East and the West. 
Nevertheless, the subject is being discussed and considered different¬ 
ly there and here. In fact, it is possible to say that the debate on the 
future in this respect has now turned into an integral part—and a 
very important part—of the discussion about mankind’s social future. 
Hamlet’s c^uestion “to be or not to be’’ uxiay presupposes not 
abstract thinking, but a concrete position on social issues, and the 
adoption of one s(x:iai choice or another. 

Foreknowledge of real prospects for mankind turns out tt) be one 
of the necessary conditions in managing stKial progress, and in 
ensuring the further existence and development of mankind. The 
ability of mankind to resolve the problems that threaten it, and its 
destiny in general, depends on what path of development is chosen. 

The realisation t)f this is’ penetrating more and more into the 
consciousness of modern mankind. That is why today not only 
scientist-futurologists turn to the future (in particular, to the 
threshold of the next millennium) but also political and public 
leaders, governmental organisations of certain countries and interna¬ 
tional bodies, such as the United Nations Organisation, and so on. 

At a certain stage of its development world civilisation, i.e. the 
entire material and intellectual structure of human scxriety (including 
culture, of course), possesses both specific socio-economic and global 
characteristics. These are regarded by Marxists in dialectical unity. 
And in this sense the development of socialism in the perspective of 
the 21st century, and its competition with capitalism, turn out to be 
the crucial problem also in the solution of more general issues of 
development of world civilisation, and of the progress of mankind as 
a global phenomenon. For the first time in history the shaping of a 
new .socio-economic formation—a communist formation, one of 
whose stages is developing socialism—is inseparable from the process 
of development of a civilisation of a new type, a genuine and 
universal civilisation. Ail its other forms, including capitalist civilisa¬ 
tion, are historically transient and, in that sense, are neither genuine 
nor universal. Here, naturally, everything that is valuable and was 
accumulated by mankind during the previous stages in the history of 
world civilisation is being preserved. Yet at their present stage the 
forms of material and intellectual value of world civilisation exist in 
various and contradictory forms, and interact more intensively; this 
confirms the law, scientifically founded by Marx, of the international¬ 
isation of economic and other types of human activity. This 



regularity also finds its concentrated manifestation in the emergence, 
and in the functioning, of the already-mentioned complex of present 
and future global problems. 

The progress of our time, as was stressed in the Political Report 
of the CPSU Central Committee to the Party Congress, is'rightly 
identified with s<x;ialism; and it manifests itself in conditions of a 
struggle between opposites, including those which are of a global 
scope and touch upon the very foundations of global civilisation’s 
existence. 

Global, human problems today essentially influence the destinies 
of world civilisation in general, and the overall progress of mankind. 
Therefore, it is already impossible to trace the way in which mankind 
has progressed in the present-day epoch without an analysis of these 
problems. In this context the turning to global problems of 
civilisation makes it possible to demonstrate in the global context the 
development of socialism today and in the future. Indeed, in its 
development socialism, on the one hand, is becorfting more and 
more involved into the processes of a worldwide, global scope and 
character, and, on the other, socialism traces new social itineraries 
leading to the future in conditions of global threats and problems, 
and new ways and methods of eliminating and solving them. Thus, 
socialism identifies general human significance and is itself being 
determined in the historical perspective accessible to scientific 
forecasting. 

The global problems of the present and the future influence 
literally all aspects of the life of man and mankind—the material 
sphere and culture, the present world outlook and its future. And 
this influence is so significant that, according to many Marxists, the 
present-day epoch, characterised socially as a transitional stage from 
capitalism to socialism, cannot be understood in isolation from the 
state and functioning of global problems. This does not mean, of 
course, that in this way the chief characteristic of our epoch is 
supplemented by something equally important or more substantial 
than the contradiction between capitalism and socialism: this is often 
erroneously asserted by non-Marxist and anti-Marxist ideologists, 
who have been trying to set the present-day scientific and technologi¬ 
cal revolution, and now also the global problems, higher than the 
principal contradiction of our epoch. These problems, just like the 
processes of the scientific and technological revolution that have 
caused them in a number of cases, are multifariously dependent on 
the main contradictions of our epoch. However, they ^so exert a 
great reverse effect on the above-mentioned contradiction; just like 
the processes of the scientific and technological revolution, they 
create new conditions, in which the transition from capitalism to 
socialism is carried out on a global scale. Such a dialectical approach 
provides a basis for an objective analysis of the problems of the 
present-day and future world civilisation; it also takes into account 
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the characteristic peculiarities of present-day world development, in 
the economic sphere, the field of socio-political relations, and in the 
intellectual sphere (science, culture and so on). But this analysis 
cannot be considered scientific, if one ignores the diversity and the 
opposing nature of the socio-economic systems, in which the 
functioning and contradictory development of civilisation as a global 
phenomenon is taking place today. It is a matter of deeply-laid 
foundations of human history: world civilisation turns out to be at a 
crossroads. It must make a historical choice in order to be able to 
develop as a civilisation. The capitalist socio-economic formation and 
the new communist formation confront each other as two opposed 
types of civilisation: besides the global human needs will actively find 
their solution, in our opinion, within the framework of socialism 
growing into communism. By imposing upon mankind forms of 
functioning of world civilisation that contradict reason—when it itself 
somehow turns against mankind, its life, its future—capitalism in fact 
goes beyond the pale of a truly human civilisation. World civilisation 
is faced with the necessity of defending itself from the threatening 
impact of these anti-civilised forces. In his time Engels, analysing the 
functioning of the capitalist system, came to the following remarkable 
conclusion: “Hence the so-c^led struggle for existence assumes the 
form: to protect the products and productive forces produced by 
bourgeois capitalist society against the destructive, ravaging effect of 
this capitalist' social order, by taking control of social production and 
distiibution out of the hands of the ruling capitalist class, which has 
become incapable of this function, and transferring it to the 
producing masses—and that is the socialist revolution."^ The 
correctness of such a conclusion is reaffirmed now by new 
arguments, which are of still greater significance for human 
civilisation. Prcx>f of this is, first of all, the continuing deepening of 
contradictions Ijetween the scientific, technical, economic, political 
and intellectual opportunities for eliminating many global dangers, 
and the inability or unwillingness of many leaders of the capitalist 
world to make sufficient use of them. In other words, global 
problems are being aggravated to a much greater extent than ever 
before in the history of civilisation, and this reveals the social 
limitation of the capitalist order, which is now becoming more and 
more obvious. 

On the other hand, the social forces called to life by the Great 
October Revolution offer the basis for a real opportunity to 
effectively solve global problems as well: the public ownership oi the 
means of production; socialist production relations; the planned 
organisation of economic activity; the socio-class and international 
unity of the people; the democratism of the new system; social justice 
and real rights of the individual; the new social awareness and 
morality; the humanistic orientation of all types of activity and the 
way of life of the people. A concentrated expression of the 
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interaction of all the social forces of socialism is seen in the guidance 
of the Communist parties of the scxrialist and communist construc¬ 
tion. 

The immediate and Icmger-term tasks of the further development 
of scxialism in the USSR along the road to communisn> were 
formulated in the concept and strategy of acceleration. This was 
worked out by the April (1985) Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee and later enriched by the 27th Congress of the CPSU. It 
embraces all spheres of our life, which contribute to a transition of 
socrialism to a qualitatively new state. The acceleration of progress is 
an unusual combination of words: it is becoming a reality of life and 
of the prospects of socialism at the turn of the century. 

The efforts of socialist scxriety during that historical period of 
time will be directed largely towards the implementation of the goals 
contributing to acceleration of socialist and communist construction. 
This will signify acceleration not only of socialist socio-economic 
development, but also progress of w<jrld civilisation as such because 
the values and priorities which are asserted by socialism, in our 
opinion, assume more and more global significance. They are put 
forward by the very progress in the development of world civilisation 
as the most advanced, progressive values and priorities: they are 
capable of finding a way out of the impasses created by capitalism. 
This refers also to the entire system of civilisation’s global problems 
and also includes humanitarian problems mentioned above; these 
determine man’s new place and the meaning of his life in the new 
technological conditions, which have already been created over the 
recent decades and will be intensively developed on the threshold of 
the third millennium. 

The history of world civilisation, from this viewpoint, can be 
regarded as the pnKess of formation and development of man in 
.society and his interaction with nature; and the path of civilisation, as 
the assertion of reason and humanism on a world historic scale. 

The Great October Revolution is a historical landmark along this 
road. It has asserted these principles in practice for the first time; 
earlier they were prfx:laimed in a utopian form in the history of 
mankind but had not been implemented. 

The sfxialist society created as a result of the triumph of the 
Great October Revolution highly values the role and importance of 
man: his professional and general cultural development, his creative 
effort and initiative, his conscientious discipline and morale. Seen in 
a broad social context, these are both the goals of socialist society and 
the conditions for its reaching a new stage connected with the 
acceleration of the scientific and technical progress. In this sense 
socialism also demonstrates its advantages. The new technology has a 
“human touch’’; this assessment proceeds from those possibilities 
which it opens up for an integral, harmonious development of man’s 
essential forces as creator. This coincides fully with the chief value 
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orientation of socialist society: concern about man and his growing 
cultural needs. Man under socialism, as is known, is not “ousted” 
from production as an “unnecessary” element, increasing the army 
of the unemployed; he is given an ever greater opportunity of 
joining creatively in production and, in the true sense of the word, 
subordinating it to his material and intellectual needs to develop his 
abilities, outside production as well. This does not mean, of course, 
that there are no difficulties and problems here—at times they are 
very complex. The overcoming and solution of these problems 
outlines the concrete tasks of the policy carried out by the Party in 
accordance with the decisions of its 27th Congress—in the social 
sphere, in culture, in the formation of a new thinking of man of a 
new civilisation. The implementation of this goal is also facilitated by 
the school reform, carried out in our country: and there is the plan 
for the restructuring of higher and specialised secondary education, 
continuous education, and the entire system of measures connected 
with the upbringing and education of a harmoniously developed 
individual. The realisation of this goal will obviously be the chief aim 
for socialist society at the turn of the century. And the more tangible 
the successes of socialism will be in this direction—the chief direction 
for it and the destinies of world civilisation—the nearer will be the 
truly humane forms of existence and development for mankind. 

The Great October Revolution, which has indeed laid the 
beginning of this vital and developing process, will always be 
perceived by mankind as the beginning of all beginnings.... 
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Along the Path 
of the Great October Revolution 


The Main Trends in Economic Policy 

L»onU ABALKIN 


The Party’s strategy of acceleration provides clear and convincing 
answers to today’s challenges and defines the nature and pace of our 
advances. It is only on the basis of faster socio-economic growth, as 
the 27th CPSU Congress has emphasised, that Soviet society can and 
must reach new qualitative dimensions, which will fully reveal 
socialism’s tremendous advantages in all fields of life. 

To accomplish the tasks set within the framework of that strategy, 
we must focus primarily on revolutionising our productive forces and 
utilising the inexhaustible pKJtential of modern science and technolo¬ 
gy for the benefit of our society. We must also overhaul our system 
of economic management and further improve socialist production 
relations. All this forms a coherent whole, the essence of the CPSU’s 
current economic policy. Its characteristic features are comprehensive 
scientific substantiation and realism, on the one hand, and a blend of 
continuity and innovation in resolving urgent problems, on the other. 
It is in the Soviet people’s best interests, those of all social groups and 
every individual. 

The strategy of economic policy and its principal element—that 
of acceleration—could not have been defined without fundamental 
theoretical concepts, without a thorough understanding of objective 
laws or the qualitative features of the situation today. For a policy to 
be successful the theory behind it should be absolutely clear. 

That clarity, however, must be distinguished from the mere 
repetition of memorised formulas and phrases. Marxism is not a 
dogma but a guide to action. “This classical statement,” Lenin wrote, 
“stresses with remarkable force and expressiveness that aspect of 
Marxism which is very often lost sight of. And by losing sight of it, 
we turn Marxism into something one-sided, distorted an^ lifeless; we 
deprive it of its life blood; we undermine its basic theoretical 
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foundations—dialectics, the doctrine of historical development, 
all-embracing and full of contradictions; we undermine its connection 
with definite practical tasks of the epoch, which may change with 
every new turn of history.”' 

The 27th CPSU Congress provided examples of the creative 
enrichment of Marxist-Leninist theory, the Party’s ability to assess 
new conditions and the needs of socialist development as well as go 
beyond habitual but already outdated concepts. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Tfxlay’s economic policy, that constitutes the core of the 
acceleration strategy, is aimed at resolving wide-ranging tasks of 
fundamental importance. 

According to the CPSU Programme, this policy involves making 
the economy as well organised and efficient as possible, with fully 
developed productive forces and production relations and a good 
management set-up.^ 

It also involves modernising the national economy, switching it to 
intensive development and achieving the world’s highest productivity 
of social labour, output quality and production efficiency. The 
targeted 2.3-2.5-fold productivity gain before the year 2000 is an 
important milestone along this road. 

Great advance in the economy, the most decisive area of all 
human endeavours, will help raise living standards qualitatively and 
make major strides towards ensuring better living and working 
conditions. 

These truly historic tasks are not the result of speculative, 
armchair decision-making. They have been prompted by the 
objective logfic of social progress. The genuine art of politics is to 
theoretically understand transformation imperatives and thus develop 
a concrete programme of action. 

According to Marxism, society “always sets itself only such tasks as 
it can solve; since, looking at the matter more closely, it will always be 
found that the task itself arises only when the material conditions for 
its solution already exist or are at least in the process of formation”.* 

What are the “material conditions” that determine the specific 
features and nature of the CPSU economic policy objectives today? 

The first among them is the enormous production, scientific and 
technological potential created by the selfless efforts of several 
generations in the process of socialist construction. 

Fixed assets creating^a major unit of this potential have increased 
20 times over, compart with the prewar level, and 6.9 times against 
1960. During the last quarter of a century, the national income has 
risen almost 4 umes, industrial production, 5 and agricultural 
production, 1.7 times. It was during this period that our country 
surpassed the USA in the output of many key industrial gcxxls. From 



42 and 12 per cent of US levels in 1960, our oil (including gas 
condensate) and natural gas production respectively, in 1985 rose to 
136 and 116 per cent. Between 1960 and 1985 the ratio for steel 
went up from 71 to 191, mineral fertilizers from 43 to 158 and 
cement from 81 to 170 f)er cent. ' 

Universally recognised are the USSR’s achievements in science 
and technology. This is particularly true of space exploration, 
thermonuclear fusion, quantum electronics, and the development of 
progressive materials and production processes. 

What is involved is not just a tremendous increase in industrial as 
well as scientific and technological potential. At a certain stage its 
quantitative increase acquires a new quality, and calls for new 
guidelines of further growth. These include among other things 
shifts in emphasis from the expansion of assets to their renewal, from 
the build-up of fuel and raw-material resources to their improved 
use, from intermediate to end results, to the accelerated development 
of science-intensive industries. 

The development of a powerful economic potential has been 
accompanied by profound changes in the entire structure of 
expanded reproduction and the very conditions of economic growth. 
Many of the conventional, preeminendy extensive factors have been 
exhausted. This does not always mean, of course, that they have been 
physically depleted. What we have in mind here is the economic and 
social limits for tapping additional resources. 

Such limits arise when, for example, the cost of producing an 
extra amount of raw materials substantially exceeds the possible gains 
from their use. The situation is different when it comes to 
manpower. For demographic reasons the influx of labour resources 
is decreasing, although it is not stopping. During the 12th Five-Year 
Plan period (between 1986 and 1990) an extra 3.2 million people will 
enter the workforce. But as a result of a new pattern of social needs, 
almost all of them will have to be drawn into education, public health 
and other social and cultural fields. Thus the increase in the 
manpower factor will have virtually no effect on material production. 

The guidelines and priorities of the Party’s economic policy all 
stem from these new conditions of expanded reproduction and from 
economic and social feasibility. This prompted the creative develop¬ 
ment of a theory envisaging an intensive type of expanded socialist 
reproduction. The focus is on the advances which the scientific and 
technological revoluuon promote in the reproductive structure. 

Profound qualitative changes have occurred in the social field. 
Real per capita incomes grew 2.6-fold in the past 25 years alone. 
There was also a major change in the consumption pattern. A 
large-scale housing programme spelled improvements for most Soviet 
families. Now a complete secondary education is mandatory nation¬ 
wide. 
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Even a brief look at the new economic scene reveals why in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s the much expanded production showed 
little growth; the imbalances worsened, and other negative phenome¬ 
na arose. The most important reason why that occurred, the Political 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress 
emphasised, was that we had failed to provide a timely political 
assessment of the new economic situation, that we failed to 
apprehend the acute and urgent need to convert the economy to 
intensive methods of development, and vigorously apply the achieve¬ 
ments of scientific and technical progress in the national economy. 
This was discussed repeatedly, but practically no headway was made.'* 

The economy continued to develop largely on an extensive basis, 
being oriented towards drawing additional labour and mineral 
resources into production. As a result, the growth rate of labour 
productivity and certain other efficiency indicators dropped substan¬ 
tially. Attempts to rectify matters by undertaking new projects 
affected the problem of balance. Despite the country’s enormous 
resources, the ectmomy suffered from shortages. A gap appeared 
between the society’s needs and the attained level of production, 
between the solvent demand and the supply of gcx)ds.® 

The priority task set by the 27th CPSU Congress is to reverse 
unfavourable trends and speed up growth. A target of 20-23 per cent 
growth in the productivity of S(x:ial labour has been fixed for the 
12th Five-Year Plan period against 16.5 per cent between 1981 and 
1985. The national income aimed at consumption and accumulation 
will increase by 19-22 per cent against the 17 per cent figure in the 
previous five years. This gain, despite a relative increase in the 
accumulation fund, would ensure a faster real per capita income 
growth of 13-15 per cent (against the 11 per cent figure). During the 
13th and 14th Five-Year Plan periods (i.e., in 1991-1995 and 
1996-2000 respectively) the rate of economic growth will be even 
higher. 

A basic feature of today’s economic policy is that it aims at high 
end results through intensive and qualitative growth factors. The 
12th Five-Year Plan, targeted at setting the process of acceleration 
going in our country, envisages that between 1986 and 1990 the 
entire increase in national income, industrial output and that of other 
sectors of the economy will be achieved without expanding the 
workforce. This is the first such plan in Soviet history. The 
economy’s extra need for raw materials, fuel and energy will not be 
met by producing more of these resources, but by thriftily using what 
we already have. 

Clearly the existing material and technical base is unable to bring 
about such a cardinal change. Acceleration of scientific and technical 
progress, modernisation of the national economy, major replace¬ 
ments in management and genuinely revolutionary changes in all 
elements of the productive forces arc therefore the focus of the 



Party’s economic policy and occupy a special place in the decisions 
and documents of its 27th Congress. 

This policy is a combination of long- and short-term tasks, 
strategic and tactical objectives. In addition to having a clear 
perspective, i.e. knowing the targets to be reached by the national 
economy it is important to see the immediate tasks and recognise the 
need to mobilise readily available reserves. The practical coordination 
of long-, middle- and short-term objectives and skilful priority setting 
require careful analysis, a scientific approach and political statesman¬ 
ship. Such coordination is a major prerequisite for the successful 
implementation of the Party’s strategy of accelerated socio-economic 
development. 


* * 

The Party’s current economic policy is a carefully analysed and 
ccxjrdinated set of measures. All its diverse aspects serve one 
supreme goal which continues to be a steady ri.se in the people’s 
material and cultural welfare. Crystallised in this goal are the basic 
features, advantages and humanistic nature of socialism. That is why 
all other tasks of economic policy, however important and significant, 
act as a means for achieving this goal, a means designed to bring 
about a much higher quality of life and achieve the level and pattern 
of consumption of material, scx:ial and cultural benefits that would 
best help to develop every aspect of the human personality as well as 
raise intellectual standards and create the best conditions for man’s 
self-fulfilment to benefit society. 

Central to a qualitative change of productive forces and the 
attainment of the best efficiency, as well as living standards is the 
uniform policy in the field of science and technology spelled out in 
the documents of the 27th Congress. 

The Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development of the 
USSR for 1986-1990 and the Pericxi Ending in 2000 call for no less 
than two-thirds of productivity growth of social labour to be achieved 
through the use of science and technology, and for a 1.5-2-fold 
increase in the application of progressive basic methods. The broad 
adoption of fundamentally new technologies will help achieve a 
many-fold increase in productivity, improve efficiency in using 
resources and make production less energy- and material-intensive. 

Investment and structural policies must be overhauled if the 
technological condition of the economy is to be cardinally improved. 
What distinguishes them in 1986-1990 is their focus on speeding up 
sciendfic and technical progress and on modernising the material 
base and structure of production. 

Priority will be given to developing the machine-building com¬ 
plex, a branch where the latest advances of science and technology 
are materialised and mass produced. The 1986-1990 investment in 
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this complex will be 80 per cent more than in the previous five-year 
perioSd. 

The overall structure of capital investments will also substantially 
change. Their share earmarked for modernising existing enterprises 
will be 50 per cent in 1990, compared with 37 in 1985. This will help 
to invigorate the production mechanism and overcome the recent 
trend towards its physical and technological obsolescence. 

But to make the investment policy successful we must drastically 
improve capital construction, a point which has been forcefully 
underscored at the 27th Congress. It was emphasised, in particular, 
that the entire construction sector should be better organised and 
industrialised while investments, both for the renovation and 
construction of new projects, should be at least halved. 

Advancing the industries that determine the pace of scientific and 
technical progress and the solution of social problems are of 
paramount importance today. Thus, the 12th Five-Year Plan growth 
target for engineering and metal-working products is 40-45 per cent 
against 21-24 per cent for overall industrial output growth. 
Moreover, growth rates in the machine-tool industry, computers, 
instrument-manufacturing, electrical engineering and electronics 
must outpace by 1.3-1.6 times production in machine-building as a 
whole. A higher rate of growth is to be achieved in the consumer 
industry. The target figures for the light and heavy industries are 
22-25 and 20-23 per cent respectively. A major task, therefore, is, 
while improving the structure of industry, to promote rapid growth 
in machine-building as well as high rates of output in the consumer 
industry. 

Faster scientific and technical progress and investment and 
structural reforms require, in turn, a much more vigorous financial 
policy. I..enin’s idea that “any radical reforms will be doomed to 
failure unless our financial policy is successful”® constitutes the 
guiding principle for the CPSU in this area. Here, the Political 
Report points out that we are confronted with a large number of 
unresolved problems. The defective practice of income redistribution, 
with the losses of lagging enterprises, ministries and regions covered 
at the expense of those that operate profitably, has reached a large 
scale. Credit no longer serves its purpose.’ 

To make financial policy substantially more flexible and 
effective, ail its levers and elements (the enterprises-budget relation¬ 
ship, payment for resources, interest on loans, depreciation) should 
be geared to modernisation, greater production efficiency and better 
economic activity. The,, financial^credit mechanism is to encourage to 
the utmost the transition of enterprises and associations to full cost 
accounting and enhance cash incentives and the sense of responsibili¬ 
ty on the part of enterprise staffs. 

Overcoming negative attitudes to commodity-money relations and 
related economic levers and incentives will also be instrumental in 
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this matter. Economists are primarily responsible for this underesti¬ 
mation, for having overlooked, in the course of scholastic debate, 
their most important task of producing dependable recommendations 
on how, taking into account the new meaning of commodity-money 
relations under scxrialism, to make their instruments work to ensure 
efficiency and quality growth. 

The Party’s stand on this issue is crystal clear. It considers that 
sound commodity-money relations in a socialist system can create a 
situation and economic conditions under which the results depend 
entirely on the standards of the work done by the collective and on 
the abilities and initiative of the managers. And, vice versa, the 
managers’ refusal to recognise the importance of their active 
influence on people’s interest in working better and on production 
efficiency weakens the cost-accounting system and gives rise to other 
undesirable consequences.® 

An important role in the Party’s acceleration stra.tegy is to be 
played by the current agrarian policy, whose basic foundations were 
Emulated in the national Food Programme adopted in 1982. Our 
long-term tasks in this area involve the industrialisation of agricul¬ 
ture, wide-scale adoption of scientific methods of crop and livestock 
farming and of intensive technologies, a considerable improvement in 
the efficiency of the entire agro-industrial complex, and fully 
meeting the country’s needs for these types of products. The 12th 
Five-Year Plan period is to bring about a breakthrough in the 
agrarian sector and significant improvements in food supply. The 
growth target for the period’s average yearly gross farm output is 
14-16 per cent, against the six per cent between 1981-1985; a 
considerable increa.se in per capita consumption of meat, milk, fruit 
and vegetables is also to be achieved. 

Can we accomplish this? “We can and we must,’’ said Mikhail 
Gorbachev at the 27th Congress. “The Pany has therefore worked 
out additional measures to raise the efficiency of all sectors of the 
agro-industrial complex. Their essence consists in changing the 
socio-economic situation in the rural areas, in creating the conditions 
for greater intensification and guaranteed farm produce. The 
emphasis is on economic methods of management, broader au¬ 
tonomy of collective farms and state farms and their greater 
responsibility for the results of their work.’’® 

In defining the aims and objectives of its economic policy, the 
Party views them as organically linked to the social progress of Soviet 
society. Their unity is graphically reflected in the coherent strategy of 
social and economic acceleration oudined in the CPSU Central 
Committee’s Political Report to the 27th Party Congress, the new 
edition of the Party Programme and the Guidelines for the Economic 
and Social Development of the USSR for 1986-1990 an^ji for the 
Period Ending in 2000. 
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Tfie thesis that growth in material production and its higher 
efficiency determine in the final analysis the country’s social and 
cultural progress does not cover the entire diversity of society’s 
interrelationships. It would be an oversimplification to think that we 
must first expand production, improve lal^ur productivity and only 
then tackle social problems. In fact, unless these problems are solved 
there will not be any breakthroughs in economic development nor 
can there be a radical improvement in work efficiency. 

Particular attention to the social sphere is certainly not explained 
solely by basic theoretical considerations. The lessons of the past 
demand that above all. The Party’s Central Committee holds, as it 
was pointed out at the 27th CPSU Congress, that central and local 
bodies had underestimated the problems concerning the material 
base of the country’s social and cultural sphere. As a result, a residual 
principle had actually taken shape governing the allocation of 
resources for its development. There was a certain overemphasis on 
technocratic approaches, blunting attendon to the social aspect of 
production, to everyday life and leisure; this could not but reduce 
the interest of the working people in the result of their work, slacken 
discipline and lead to other<,'negative developments.'^ 

Investment in education, public health, commerce and the 
services, housing and the construction of cultural and sports centres 
is not oriented towards the solution of the immediate tasks alone. It 
is a forward-looking investment, an investment in the most valuable 
or, rather, invaluable human factor. 

In the set of measures aimed at further raising living standards 
nothing is of minor importance. Everything is important here— 
substandated growth of the people’s cash incomes and sustained 
meeting of consumer demand, and improvement of education, and 
unremitting care for public health, and the solution of the housing 
problem. Questions related to profound changes in working condi¬ 
tions, the content and nature of work need special attention. 

Numerous facts show that the need for meaningful and creadve 
work is high on the list of an individual’s value system at the present 
stage of social development. This requires more—in terms of their 
social characterisdcs—of technology which is being developed and 
introduced, and of production and work organisation. The new 
technology is called upon not only to improve labour productivity, 
but also to “intellectu^ise” jobs and make them more appealing. As 
a first step along these lines the share of manual and unskilled labour 
is to be drastically reduced. Between 1986 and 1990 the scale and 
pace of such reductions are at least to be doubled or tripled. 

Qualitative transformations in the field of work and the enhance¬ 
ment of its creative content constitute an indispensable prerequisite 
for greater social activism of the masses, the most important factor of 
accelerated social progress. 
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★ * + 


For an economic policy to become a reality and acquire a vital 
force, it has to be transformed into the practical activities qf the 
masses. “...Politics,” Lenin wrote, “begin where millions of men and 
women are; where there are not thousands, but millions, that is 
where serious politics begin...”’’ 

The nationwide approval of the decisions adopted by the 27th 
CPSU Congress and a massive wave of enthusiasm and the hope it 
has given rise to have created a favourable socio-political atmosphere 
in our country. But this alone is by no means a guarantee of success. 
It would be a mistake to suggest that from now on everything will be 
“free and easy” as in an automatic process. The tasks that lie ahead 
require a great amount of effort. We will have to break down 
stereotypes and reorganise the structures and methods of economic 
management, and achieve radical improvements across the board. 
What has to be done now is to involve each and every one in these 
efforts, unite millions of individuals, enhance the social activism of 
the masses and direct it towards the attainment <)f these goals. 

This can hardly be achieved through slogans, appeals and good 
decisions alone; there have been lots of those before. To boost social 
activism much has to be changed and reorganised within the scK'ial 
relations themselves as well as in the system of management. This 
constitutes the thrust of the Party’s measures aimed at expanding 
self-government, providing more information and introducing flexi¬ 
ble and efficient methods of economic management. To establish a 
close link between the interests of society, those of the workforce and 
every individual worker is an exceptionally important and, in a way, a 
key element of the economic policy. 

The essence of the planned changes in the forms and methfxis of 
economic management at the lowest economic level is to make every 
worker and the workforce of every enterprise really feel that they are 
the masters. It is certainly important in this context to call upon the 
people to keep in mind the interests of the state and explain to them 
the need to contribute to the public wealth. But a working man 
cannot become the master of his own ojuntry unless he is the real 
master at his factory or a collective farm, in his shop or in the field. 

Of basic importance in this context is the analysis, contained in 
the Political Report, of the forms of the economic realisation of 
socialist property.’^ This analysis, carried out together with reviewing 
the problem of the dialectic interaction of productive forces and 
production relations,’* considerably expands our knowledge of the 
patterns and socio-economic mechanisms functioning in a socialist 
society and helps us to better understand the current situation as well 
as the programme of action for the future. 

From the theoretical concepts and conclusions formulAed by the 
27th CPSU Congress it follows that continuous improvement of 
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production relations, maintenance of a stable balance between them 
and the dynamically developing productive forces, and a timely 
identification and solution of the non-antagonistic conflicts which 
arise between them constitute indispensable prerequisites for society’s 
accelerated socio-economic progress. 

Such balance cannot be established permanently by a one-time 
act. The production relations under socialism, indeed, provide every 
opportunity to develop the productive forces and promote the stable 
growth of production as well as sciendfic and technical progress, but 
on one condition, which is their continuous improvement. Unless that 
condition is met, various elements of the production relations at a 
certain stage cease to be forms developing the productive forces and 
start curbing their development. 

The emerging and, later, the growing imbalances between the 
productive forces which have expanded many times over and 
assumed a new quality, on the one hand, and the production 
relations, forms and methods of economic management established in 
the course of a predominantly extensive development of the 
economy, on the other hand, were the deep-lying cause of the 
negative phenomena which, became apparent in the late 1970s and 
the early 1980s. “We are now striving,” it was pointed out at the 27th 
Party Congress, “to change the thrust of the economic mechanism, 
overcome its costliness and to orient it towards a higher level of 
quality and efficiency, acceleration of scientific and technical progress 
and enhancement of the human factor. This is the main thing that 
will, in practice, signify further improvement of the socialist 
pnxluction relations and will provide a new scope for the growth of the 
productive forces.” ‘‘‘ 

The improvement of production relations is not an autonomous 
or isolated process. It is an element within a sy.stem of measures 
aimed at the planned and allround improvement of socialism in 
general. A particular significance of the efforts taken in this regard 
flows, clearly enough, from the nature of the production relations. It 
is through their improvement alone that economic policy influences 
production development, its efficiency and the rates of scientific and 
technical progress. 

The perfection of production relations is in no way aimed 
exclusively at transforming the substantial elements of the productive 
forces. It is also a decisive factor in the development of a worker, 
society’s main productive force. -TTiis goes far beyond the mere 
improvement of occupational skills, although they are a highly 
important factor in m^ern life. 

In a socialist society working people should be conscientious about 
their work, efficient and feel responsible for the results of economic 
activity and be concerned about contributing to the public wealth. 
The development of these qualides depends largely on production 
relations and whether their forms correspond to the nature of the 
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public ownership of the means of production. Of major importance 
here is to improve distribution relations (above all, to establish a 
direct link between the amount of labour expended and the amount 
of remuneration), to further the cost-accounting system, to 
ensure a dependable balance between supply and demand in the 
field of consumer goods and services, etc. 

The improvement of production relations is, therefore, the 
principal way to develop and strengthen a conscientious attitude 
towards work and its results and increase the social activism of the 
masses. 

The strengthening of the cost-accounting system, progres¬ 
sive development of relations in the field of distribution and trade, 
the ensuring of cash incentives and responsibility for the results of 
economic activity are the major ways to perfect the specific forms 
and mechanism of the economic realisation of public ownership of 
the means of production. The more efficient these fprms are the 
more evident are the vast opportunities and historic advantages of 
socialist ownership. And, therefore, the more evident is the role 
played by the workers of scxrialist enterprises as the genuine masters 
of production. Activism and the mass participation of the working 
people in running the economy are important manifestations of the 
maturity of the very system of people’s property as well as the actual 
measure of its economic realisation. That is why the 27th Party 
Congress defined the furthering of self-government in the economy 
as an urgent priority. 

The basic provisions and conclusions formulated by the CPSU 
Congress provide a powerful imp>etus to the science of economics and 
require from it a thorough and comprehensive analysis of the 
experience gained in economic management under socialism, and 
reliable recommendations with a view to improving production 
relations as well as the mechanism of planned economic manage¬ 
ment. 

TTie emphasis on improving production relations as a decisive 
prerequisite for radically changing the productive forces and 
stimulating the social activism of the masses should in no way be 
construed to mean that the role of intellectual and ideological factors 
is underestimated, let alone played down. It is common knowledge 
that success in politics depends on revitalising the entire system of 
social relations and institutions. 

In social matters, cause and effect, the prerequisite and the result, 
are in a complex dialectic interaction and often replace each other. 
Today, for instance, a new mentality among the workforce, the 
development of truly modem economic thinking constitute a point of 
departure and an indispensable prerequisite for substantially renovat¬ 
ing the productive forces and the forms of production relations. 
Every readjustment of the economic mechanism *'begins,’i« the 27th 
Party Congress emphasised, “with a readjustment of thinking, with a 
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rejection of old stereotyjjes of thought and actions, with a clear 
understanding of the new tasks”.'® 

We fully realise the urgent need for profound changes in society 
as well as the undeniable fact that our country’s future dep>ends on 
what we do about it today. The growing social activism of the masses, 
concern on the job for the nation’s interests, a feeling of being the 
master of one’s own country together with hard and selfless work can 
speed up tremendously the economic and social development of the 
Soviet Union and help it achieve a qualitatively new stage in its 
historic advance to communism. 
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Along the Path 
of the Great October Revolution 


Vistas 

of Scientific and Technical Progress 
in the Socialist Community 

Yuri SHIRYAEV 


The strategic course towards accelerating the socio-economic 
development of the USSR has been thoroughly substantiated in the 
materials of the 27th CPSU Congress. 

In assessing the present situation the comparison inevitably 
suggests itself with events in December 1925, when the Party adopted 
the course of industrialisation. Naturally, the country’s scientific, 
technical, and production possibilities have grown immeasurably since 
then. The scope of the transformations planned and their economic 
effect can therefore be compared with the results of the gigantic 
work carried out by the Soviet people and their Party during the 
preceding years of socialist construction. 

♦ * ♦ 

In tackling the tasks of modernisation of their national economies 
the CMEA member countries take a collective approach. As the 
entire previous experience of the socialist community shows, the most 
complex tasks are more quickly and efficiently cojaed with by joint 
efforts. This is why the Comprehensive Programme for the Scientific 
and Technical Progress of the CMEA Member Countries up to the 
Year 2000 was unanimously approved in December 1985, further 
promoting the interests of the entire community. Here it should be 
noted that given the former development trends the CMEA member 
countries will reach, by the year 2000, according to preliminary 
estimates, an increase of the national income by approximately 
60 per cent, labour productivity—50 per cent, energy intensity 
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would be 23.1 per cent lower, and metal intensity—33.4 per cent 
lower.' Such an advance, though slightly greater than the one 
expected in many industrial capitalist countries, is nevertheless 
insufficient for fulfilling the socio-economic development program¬ 
mes that have been put forward. 

“The CPSU regards as particularly significant,” says the Resolu¬ 
tion of the 27th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union on the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
Congress, “the adoption of the Comprehensive Programme for 
Scientific and Technological Progress of the CMEA Countries, and 
holds that for the Soviet communists, scientists, engineers, and 
workers it is a matter of honour to approach key areas of socialist 
economic integration in a spirit of innovation and initiative.” * The 
realisation of the Programme gives the socialist community countries 
the opportunity to reach the frontlines of science, technology and 
production. This requires ensuring a qualitatively higher level of 
their interaction. The transition to cooperation on concrete targets of 
the Programme by appointing responsible bodies, extensively de¬ 
veloping direct ties, .setting up international research-production 
associations and other joint enterprises, means that socialist integra¬ 
tion is becoming the concerrt of many millions of working men and 
women. 

The significance of integration in the stKio-economic development 
of the CMEA countries is growing. This is due not only to the 
increasing volume of mutual ties, although the volume indices are 
becoming ever more impressive (for instance, during 1986-1990, 
mutual trade between CMEA countries is expected to exceed one 
trillion transferrable rubles). The main thing is that socialist 
integration is to an ever greater extent turning into a factor of 
transition to intensive economic development based on the use of the 
latest scientific and technical achievements. 

From this point of view, the mid-1980s are a turning point in the 
development of socialist economic integration. The elaboration of the 
Comprehensive Programme for Scientific and Technological Progress 
has oriented the fraternal countries on jointly tackling the key 
development problems engendered by the technological revolution in 
the productive forces. 

The five priority areas of scientific and production cooperation 
defined by the Programme will make it possible to raise the 
economies of the CMEA countries to a still higher qualitative level. 
Naturally, the implementation of concrete measures along these lines 
will not have to begin from scratch. It will base itself on the scientific, 
technical and producdon potential created over the past decades and 
the experience of mutual cooperation accumulated. 

The first priority direction—the elecironisaticn of the national 
economy —is distinguished by a stable divirion of labour which made it 
possible to increase the mutual deliveries of computers 32 times over 
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the period 1971-1985. In the early 1980s multilateral agreements 
were signed aimed at the further division of labour in electronic 
engineering, and in the production of microprocessors, equipment 
and super-pure materials for microelectronics. 

Thus, solid stocks have been created for the further development 
of electronics. At present the use of computers in the automated 
control of technological processes and design systems makes it 
possible to raise their productivity seven to ten times, and noticeably 
decrease the consumption of energy. 

The experience accumulated by CMEA member states in the field 
of comprehensive automation shows that the introduction of flexible 
production systems makes it possible to raise labour productivity 1.5 
to four times, and cut the time required for serialisation of new 
products by about 40 per cent. The year 1990 is regarded in the 
socialist community countries as an important turning point in the 
robotisation of production. By the end of the current five-year plan 
period (1986-1990) it is envisaged to introduce about 200,000 
industrial robots in the national economy. In the period between 
1990 and 2000 it is expected to increase the stock of equipment with 
built-in microprocessors more than six-fold. 

The third priority direction—the accelerated development of atomic 
power production and engineering —rests on the multilateral agreement 
on specialisation and cooperation in atomic power engineering signed 
in 1979. In the period up to the year 2000 the CMEA member 
countries are to expand considerably the sphere of the use of atomic 
power. The stations under construction will be used for heat supply 
as well as for the production of electricity. This should save 
enormous amounts of the deficit organic fuel and further strengthen 
the power base of the socialist community. At the same time, the 
prerequisites for tapping the practically inexhaustible source of 
energy on the basis of controlled thermonuclear synthesis are to be 
created. 

A sizable economic effect will be gained by the CMEA countries 
as a result of the organisation of cooperation along the fourth and 
fifth priority directions— new materials and the technology of their 
production and processing, and biotechnology. 

The realisation of the Comprehensive Programme and national 
research-technical programmes determines the main content of the 
entire activity of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance for the 
current period and the foreseeable future. It is only natural 
therefore that all work aimed at improving the economic mechanism 
of socialist integration is based on the fuller utilisation of mutual 
cooperation for facilitating technical progress and intensifying 
production. This presupposes an improv^ planned management of 
the expanding des to ensure their dynamic development (as a 
condition for and a consequence of the accelerated growth of 
national economic complexes). 
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Major technological and structural shifts in the economy call for 
new assessments of the problems of economic growth, and the role of 
foreign economic ues in it. It is obvious that this role changes in the 
conditions of extensive growth, transidon to intensive growth, and a 
steady economic development along the road of intensification. 

The most pronounced type of extensive development is when the 
growth of output directly depends on increased expenditures (the 
exftenses of the production of goods and services plus average 
profitability). Such dependence was preserved, in the main, in 
scientific and technical progress marked by a high asset-output ratio, 
which led to an increased mass of resources used by the production 
apparatus. Foreign economic ties were used mainly to draw the 
growing volumes of all types of resources into the international 
economic turnover. 

In the process of transition (or preparing conditions for that 
transition) from a predominantly extensive to predominantly inten¬ 
sive type of reproducdon, the role of growth rates in economic 
development was revised. The apparently more well-thought-out 
concept of “moderate growth” was put forward in opposition to the 
excessive enthusiasm for increases in rates (even to the detriment of a 
balanced economy as a whole). That concept proceeded from the 
assumption that it was possible to overcome disproportions and get 
rid of deficits by developing all branches of the national economy 
more moderately and proportionately. It was assumed that this would 
make it possible to raise economic efficiency. (It should be noted that 
this concept has not been sufficiently substantiated; it existed in the 
form of isolated views and statements by economists and experts in 
some CMEA countries.) 

The “moderate growth” concept came into being as a concept 
denying growth for the sake of growth, or ensuring high growth 
rates at all costs. The temporary, transitional character of “mtxlerate 
growth”, which has meaning only in the conditions of the regrouping 
of resources for their more efficient utilisation, was not accepted by 
economists and specialists right away. The narrowing down of the 
extensive sources of growth was, on the contrary, absolutised, as it 
were, and extrapolated to modem economic growth in general. This 
is an example of inertia in economic thinking. 

In evaluating the possibilides of economic growth based on raising 
the price on primary natural resources and on decreasing the flow of 
labour resources into the sphere of production, the role of the 
general source of grovrth was assigned to increased volumes of 
resources. From this point of view, “moderate growth” was close, in 
some respects, to the “zero growth” concept (at least, as far as 
resource and ecological restricdons were concerned). 

Concepdons about optimum economic growth rates influenced 
the conceptions about the development of foreign economic ties as 
well. This concerns, in particular, the substandation of the need to 
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attain an ever greater increment of import in order to maintain 
similar growth rates of the national income. This approach is a 
simple extrapolation of extensive growth: an ever greater volume of 
imported raw materials and fuel is needed for one unit of growth, as 
also a greater cjuantity of export commodities with coi/stant 
technico-economic parameters. 


a|e >|c iK 

A characteristic feature of the present situation in reproduction is 
that the former evolutionary stage of scientific and technical progress 
in the majority of branches, which was, as a rule, accompanied by 
partial mf)dernisation of the production apparatus, is replaced by the 
stage of its revolutionary reorganisation. As noted in the materials of 
the 27th CPSU Congress, ttxlay the need for revolutionary changes, 
for transition to fundamentally new technologies, to the latest 
generations of machines and equipment yielding the highest efficien¬ 
cy, is felt ever more sharply.^ On the agenda is the question of the 
retooling of all branches of the national economy on the basis of the 
latest scientific and technological achievements. 

Naturally, a type of economic growth can be defined in large 
measure only relatively since it never appears in a pure form in 
economic practice. Advanced technologies predominating at each 
new development stage of the pnxluctive forces never supplant 
traditional technologies completely. The latter inevitably are present, 
and consecjuently, the conditions of economic growth engendered by 
them are also evident (although naturally, not on a par with the 
former). 

Evidently, the generally accepted distinction between predomin¬ 
antly extensive and intensive economic growth, and between the 
types of reproduction, should be approached with due account of 
what has been said above. Such a distinction seems to be t<x) 
magnified from both the theoretical and practical points of view. 

Historically, both these types of reproduction should not be 
interpreted as phenomena characteristic only of the modern epoch. 
Apparently, there are all grounds to maintain that the replacement 
of extensive growth by intensive each time follows the replacement of 
the technological mode of production—the historically determined 
mode of the combination of components in the system of the 
productive forces (above all, man and the technical means of labour), 
as well as a qualitative change of these components themselves. 

In the conditions of the continuous accumulation of knowledge 
and the spasmodic character of their productive application, the 
transition to the so-called working technologies and from extensive to 
intensive growth- does not come about as a simultaneous action. Here 
a number of stages could be singled out. The first stage of the 
transformation of the same volume of expenditures of living and 
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materialised labour into growing final results (an increase of the 
aggregate social product and national income) is connected mainly 
with the stabilisation of expenses. 

In other words, the first task (and also stage) of transition to an 
intensive type of growth is overcoming the deformations that have 
formed during the period of extensive development, as well as those 
resource and ecological restrictions which have become an ever 
greater obstacle in the way of economic progress. 

Strict economy and the transition to resource-saving growth are 
necessary and inevitable in the conditions of excessive consumption 
for production and in some countries for non-production purposes. 
On the old technical base and given the invariable, or even 
diminishing, volume of .the traditional resources used, the mass of 
final products increases at the expense of the organisational 
factor, prices, ceilings, etc. This is a paradoxical growth (“growth out 
of nothing”). Its duration is inevitably limited by the scope of 
resources which can be regarded as relatively abundant (from the 
point of view of the best indices of saving expenses) considering 
existing technologies. After the mass replacement of the excessive 
standards of the utilisation of. resources by rational ones, the desire to 
“squeeze out” growth fromi this model at all costs can become a 
barrier to further development. 

Of course, the problem of resource saving should not be removed 
from the agenda. (According to estimates, the development and 
introduction of energy-saving technologies, machines, instruments 
and materials, and the implementation of rational programmes of the 
use of power will enable the CMEA member countries to save in 
1990, as against 1980, 280-300 million tons of standard fuel, and in 
2000—600-700 million tons, not counting organic fuel replaced by 
nuclear, hydraulic and non-traditional sources of energy.) ® Neverthe¬ 
less, resource-saving growth is of an intermediate character. A radical 
solution of this problem is connected with the “second round” of 
intensification, which can be defined as the transition to technogenic 
growth. Its main features are a radical change of technologies with a 
resulting change in the structure of consumption for production and 
for non-production purposes, replacement, within economically 
rational bounds, of traditional materials and energy sources by 
non-traditional ones; separation of the growing share of the 
agricultural and food production sphere from the natural sphere (or 
any sphere imitating it), industrialisation of this sphere in the full 
sense of this concept; the introduction of modified elements of 
traditional technologies into fundamentally new technological 
schemes. It is the orientation towards such a type of growth that is 
characteristic of the concerted long-term strategy of scientific and 
production cooperation between the CMEA countries. 

Technogenic growth is based on the wide application of scientific 
and technological achievements in producdon and the transformation 



of the growing proportion of scientific work into directly productive 
labour. This can be illustrated by the emergence in the world market 
of the dynamic sector of “non-material” services (for example, 
computer software), which can be compared with many branches of 
material production in the volume of turnover. ' 

The fusion of science with production (the industrialisation of the 
scientific-technical sphere and the “intellectualisation” of production) 
gives grounds to speak about the development of the scientific and 
technological revolution, that has manifested itself in the production 
sphere mainly in an evolutionary way, into a scientific revolution in 
production transforming its technical base along new lines. 

The specific features of the new development stage of the 
productive forces lie in the following. A qualitatively new inter¬ 
mediary has appeared between man and the object of labour. These 
are not .simply working machines, but flexible automated systems of 
machines, automated systems of designing and biotechnology control¬ 
led by the most complex electronic devices. The gap is narrowing 
between the level of scientific achievements materialised in technolo¬ 
gy, and the level which could potentially be ensured by modern 
science. This, in its turn, makes for a toning down of the 
“technological multiplicity of economic forms” by levelling the 
equipment of branches, industries and enterprises in which different 
generations of machines and technologies have so far been coex¬ 
isting. 

Also under way is an expansion of the composition of the 
productive forces of society, the sphere of the application of 
pnxluctive labour (the inclusion in it at first of applied natural 
science, or so-called engineering disciplines, and then of fundamental 
science), and the developing “intellectualisation” of production and 
international exchange connected with it, and the modernisation of 
its structure, including the growing share of non-material services. 

In the conditions of the extensive transition to new machinery 
and techiiology, the quality and technical level of the goods produced 
“split”, as it were, become indices of a different order. For instance, 
even a high-quality metal-cutting lathe cannot be made an integral 
part of an electronically-controll^ technological line. Replacement of 
old machinery and technologies by new ones should, naturally, be 
assessed from the point of view of economic expediency. But since 
such replacement has begun, it will inevitably lead to the obsolescence 
of goods produced by some industries, even if the latter attain very 
high indices as far as material and power intensity, precision of 
processing, etc., are concerned. Of course, such go^s do not 
disappear altogether, just as the oar has not disappeared after the 
invention of engines for big and small vessels. They are simply 
relegated to limited peripheral sectors of international exchange. 

Today, the reprc^uction process in the national economies of 
socialist countries increasingly depends on the transition to the most 
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advanced technologies, on fundamentally new techniques and tech¬ 
nologies of new generations. In these conditions it is necessary to 
orient the entire work of CMEA on the acceleration of scientific and 
technical progress making the most of the international specialisation 
and coop>eration of production, and carry out corresponding changes 
in the structure, style and methods of the activities of CMEA bodies. 

This does not mean, however, that other problems and areas of 
cooperation that have taken shape to date are removed from the 
agenda of CMEA activities. However, it is the allround intensification 
of production and the introduction of the latest scientific and 
technological achievements that constitute the sphere of economic 
activity which conditions the fundamental shifts in national economic 
proportions, and consequently, changes in the tasks themselves 
tackled by the socialist countries in their cooperation. 

Among these tasks are the creation of favourable conditions, 
above all through the accelerated renovation of the production 
apparatus, for the dynamic development of the economy of each 
country and the socialist community as a whole; the internal and 
external balance of the economies by providing them with the 
necessary fuel and raw material resources (including non-traditional 
resources), high-quality consumer goods, modern machines and 
equipment; active participation in the international socialist and 
world division of labour, and acceleration of the processes of the 
evening out of economic development levels. 

Hi m 4e 

The tran.sition of socialist countries to the mainly intensive type of 
development has thus been predetermined by a qualitative shift in 
the productive forces and the technological revolution in many 
branches of production and in those of the non-production sphere. 
One can speak about such a revoludon as fully completed when 
qualitative changes in science, embodied in engineering solutions and 
introduced in production, begin to play a determining role for the 
whole of social production. This can take place given the following 
factors and prerequisites: 

— the transformation of new technical solutions from sciendfic 
and scientific-technical problems into engineering and producdon 
problems through their approbation on experimental plants; realisa¬ 
tion and confirmation by practice of new, radical technical and 
technological solutions and their universal significance; 

— the establishment pf mutual connections between new technical 
solutions somedmes far removed from one another (through 
relatively old soludons), which makes it possible to define, with 
sufficient confidence, the outlines and stages of a systems approach 
to the reorganisadon of the production apparatus on a new technical 
basis; 
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— an upswing in the efficiency and economical nature of the new 
technologies compared to the old ones, made possible by the 
accumulated scientific-technical experience and achievements; 

— a definite correspondence between the available resources 
which society is prepared to earmark for carrying out a technological 
revolution, and the requirements of that revolution, which would 
ensure its implementation within a sufficiently short time (lest the 
transformations should lose their revolutionary character), depending 
on the chosen strategy of scientific and technological development. 

At the same time the growing role of the technological factor in 
modern economic growth, and consequently, in the international 
exchange servicing it, can hardly be called in question. It is another 
matter how the role of this factor will be taken into account in the 
development of the two socio-economic systems—the socialist and the 
capitalist. 

Under srxrialism scientific and technical progress directly results in 
the further socialisation of the production process, including the 
development of the international forms of this socialisation. Under 
capitalism, on the contrary, this process results in multiform 
destructive trends, the most prontmnced of which is the ever 
growing science-intensive arms race. It enables the military-industrial 
complex to redistribute national and international resources to 
its own advantage. 

Besides, technological competition is intensifying between the 
industrial capitalist countries, which cannot be eliminated by the 
transnational intertwining of capital. It is manifested also in the 
desire of a group of capitalist countries to monopolise the key 
scientific-technical achievements and not to let them be acquired by 
developing countries that are in the orbit of the world capitalist 
economy. Finally, the desire of imperialism to use the “technological 
weapon” against the socialist c(5untries possessing a large scientific 
and technical potential, will inevitably lead to increasingly missed 
advantages for the industrial capitalist countries themselves. 

Under socialism, scientific and technical progress and successes in 
the intensification of production through the qualitative transforma¬ 
tion of its technical base make for the further consolidation of the 
socialist socio-economic system, for accelerated economic growth, and 
greater balance in economy. 

Public ownership of the means of production and the planned 
system of economic management are the chief argument of socialism, 
as historical experience shows, in “...the great contest between the 
blind rule of the supply and demand laws which form the political 
economy of the middle class, and social production controlled by 
social foresight, which forms the political economy of the working 
class’’.^ 

Take for instance the problem, a most acute one for capitalism, of 
full employment in the conditions of the technological revolution, for 
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one, the broad introduction of electronics and robotics. Under 
socialism the electronisation and robotisation of the national economy 
also spell the release of labour resources on a rather large scale. 
Under capitalism, this process leads to forcible alienation from 
labour, whereas under socialism, labour resources are released for 
work in other spheres and branches, and as a rule for more creative 
work and more effective from the national-economic point of view. 

One of the first—and most evident—socio-economic consequ¬ 
ences of the labour resources thus released would be to take the edge 
off and subsequently eliminate the problem of their deficit. This in 
turn would be conducive to a sharp rise in labour productivity in the 
branches of material production using robots, as well as in the 
creative character of labour. 

A characteristic feature of the programme of acceleration of 
scientific and technical progress in CMEA countries, of the plans of 
the current five-year period and the development guidelines up to 
the year 2000 is that they all are geared to peaceful economic 
development. Proceeding from a realistic assessment of the present 
international situation overloaded with sharp contradictions and 

fraught with the danger ,of a global catastrophe, the CPSU 
emphasises that the only acceptable way out lies in the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems. It lies, in our view, 
in creating an international order under which not military force but 
goodneighbourliness and cooperation would prevail, as well as a 
broad exchange of scientific and technical achievements and cultural 
values benefiting all peoples. 

A stop tt) the squandering of huge resources on military needs 
would make it possible for the peoples to devote themselves 

exclusively to creative endeavour. The plan of scrapping nuclear 
weapons on a global scale formulated by Mikhail Gorbachev, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, in his Statement of 
January 15, 1986, has received broad recognition the world over. 
The appropriate political will of the two sides is essential, if 

international tensions are to be defused. As for the socialist 

cx)mmunity countries, they have invariably demonstrated—and this 
was reaffirmed by the congresses of the fraternal parties held in 
1986—their firm determination to ensure peace and cooperation on 
our planet and create the conditions for peaceful, constructive work. 

NOTES 

1 Resolution of the 27th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on the Political 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee, Moscow, 1986, p. 28. 

2 The Programme o/ the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. A New Edition, Moscow, 
1986, pp. 28-29, 32-33. 

3 Ehorumicheduiye sotrudnichestvo stran-chlenov SEV, No. 2, 1985, p. 3. 

* K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works, Moscow, 1969, Vol. 2, p. 16. 



Along the Path 
of the Great October Revolution 


Programme Objectives of the CPSU 
and Global Problems 

•i 

Vadim ZAGLADIN 


A new edition of the Progframme of the CPSU devotes much 
space to the social phenomenon usually referred to as global 
problems. In other words, problems which affect the interests of all 
peoples and call for close attention and coordinated efforts; problems 
which if left unsolved or not resolved in time create (or can create) a 
threat to the future of humanity; problems which must be solved in 
the interests of human progress. 

Here it is pertinent to recall that these problems were in the focus 
of attention already at previous Party congresses which stressed that 
their solution was vital—especially the problem of averting war—as 
the prerequisite for progress in any sphere of human endeavour.' 
But it is the first time that a Party Programme speaks of this. And 
with good reason, for the acuteness of today’s global problems causes 
considerable damage to many countries, in fact to the whole of 
humanity. Their escalation is fraught with truly catastrophic consequ¬ 
ences. Take the following significant facts. 

The war danger has in our times assumed frightening dimen¬ 
sions. Scientists of various countries, including the USSR have made 
a profound study of the possible consequences of a nuclear conflict. 
The conclusions they have drawn are reflected in the new edition of 
the CPSU Programme which states: “In the final count it threatens 
mankind with a global armed conflict in which there would be no 
winners or losers and in which \^orld civilisation could perish,’’® 

The arms race, however, continues, the intention being to 
transfer it into outer space. This means its qualitatively new stage 
which can result in the disappearance of the very concept of strategic 
stability, the foundation of the preservation of peace in the nuclear 
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age. Realisation of the American cosmic plans would create a 
situation where fundamentally important decisions (irreversible in 
their possible consequences) would, in effect, be taken by electronic 
computers without the participation of the human mind, and political 
will, and regardless of morals and moral standards. Such a course of 
developments could result in a universal catastrophe even if it was 
triggered by an error, miscalculation, a technical malfunctioning of 
extremely complex computer systems. 

The lag in the development of many countries which have freed 
themselves from colonial oppression is assuming an alarming scale. 
For example, whereas in 1950, 68 per cent of the world population 
lived in conditions of insufficiency, by the year 2000 the figure may 
reach 78 per cent.® Naturally, the ensuing situation, responsibility for 
which rests full square with imperialism, with its policy of ruthless 
plunder of the peoples of the newly free countries, hampers the 
solution of many problems troubling the world, creates new 
flashpoints of tension and war danger. “Dangerous upheavals can be 
caused by the growing gap between a handful of highly industrialised 
capitalist nations and those developing countries—and they are the 
overwhelming majority—whose lot is poverty, hunger and dispair,” 
notes Mikhail Gorbachev. “The distance between these two poles in 
the world is becoming ever greater and the relations between them 
ever more antagonistic. It cannot be otherwise unless the industrial¬ 
ised capitalist nations change their selfish policies.”^ It is clear that in 
world development a great deal will depend on how the destinies of 
the young states will shape, on how the more developed states will 
build their relations with them. 

According to available calculations, by the year 2000 the world 
population will increase by half and reach, despite slowed down 
growth rates, 6,350 million people, 90 per cent of whom will be living 
in developing countries. What this means actually is that in the last 
quarter of the present century the population of the planet will grow 
by as much as it did in the first 1950 years of our era. But food 
production will hardly increase at the rates essential even for 
maintaining the present level of consumption, esptecially in the newly 
free countries, let alone for overcoming the gap between require¬ 
ments and actual consumption. Available figures show that by the 
year 2000 the deficit in protein will be about 20 million tons, and 
that by the end of the century malnutrition and hunger will take the 
same toll of human lives annually as did the Second World War in 
the course of five years.® 

Anthropogenic impact on nature, aggravating both the problem 
of providing mankind with the necessary resources (in the first place 
energy resources) and the problem of ecology, is assuming an ever 
more alarming scale. 

World natural resources arc decreasing by more than 100,000 
million tons annually.® The production of all types of initial energy 
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grew from 2,700 million tons of ideal fuel in 1950 to 9,000 million in 
1975 and by the year 2000 will reach 20,000 million tons.’ Unless the 
necessary measures are taken the exponential exhaustion of tradition¬ 
al energy resources will become a global drama by then. 

Industrial activity, which is continuing to develop ap^e, is 
increasingly polluting the environment. Already now approximately 
145 million tons of sulphur dioxide, 250 million tons of dust and 70 
million c u m of gas are annually thrown into the atmosphere, about 
32 cu km of industrial sewage contaminate reservoires and approxi¬ 
mately 10 million tons of oil and oil products pollute the World 
Ocean." 

Pr<x:eecling even from the present scale of environmental 
pollution, by the year 2000 the inclustrially developed countries will 
have to spend approximately 1.4-1.9 per cent of their gross scx'ial 
product and 5-8 per cent of investments on measures to protect the 
environment. The developing countries will have to spend for the 
same purposes 0.5-0.9 per cent of their scxrial product and 2-4 per 
cent of their capital investments.** “A few decades ago serious 
ecological problems were virtually non-existent,” said Gorbachev, 
“but already our generation is witnessing the death of forests on a 
mass scale, the extinction of species of animals, the contamination of 
rivers and other bodies of water and the spread of desert zones. 
What will the world be like for the future generations? Will they be 
able to live in it if the rapacious destruction of nature is not stopped 
and if the economic, technical and scientific achievements of our time 
are used to i>erfect weapons of destruction rather than to meet the 
need of ensuring conditions for the existence and progress of man 
and his environment?” 

These facts eloquently illustrate just how serious the situation is 
and it is awareness of this that prompted the 27th CPSU Congress to 
introduce into the Party Programme the lines drawing attention to 
the global problems ‘‘that have become especially acute in the second 
half of the 20th century and that are of vital significance to the whole 
of mankind”." 

The general conclusion that follows is that upon the solution of 
these problems virtually depends the future of mankind as a whole 
and of every people separately. The new edition of the CPSU 
Programme states that the scientists of our country should furnish 
correct answers to global problems. This is a direct call to Soviet 
science to make a deep study of these problems. 

To date it has done not a little both as regards the study of 
individual global problems, especially in the context of our country, 
and the study of these problems in their entirety.*^ Still it is clear that 
the results achieved are as yet inadequate. 

These are still many specific aspects and areas that could be 
explored in the future study of the given problems but FIX single out 
only some that are particularly important. 
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The first aspect that should be noted is the versatile and complex 
character of global problems. In essence they constitute—and this is 
the premise for further discussion—a kind of single system. As we 
see it. a systems approach to the study of these problems is essential, 
first of all, for understanding them correctly and what is equally 
important for finding ways of solving them. 

The character of global problems as a single system is deter¬ 
mined, for all their variety, by the fact that in the final analysis they 
originate from all common sources. The main ones can be reduced to 
two. First, the uncontrolled or insufficiently thought-out appropria¬ 
tion by mankind of nature’s resources, i.e. material production in the 
course of which certain contradictions arise causing damage to 
nature. “In our time,” says Gorbachev, “it seems, none of us acted 
with sufficient far-sightedness, and created problems that now simply 
defy solution within national frameworks.”'* 

Second, the development of society which at the stages of 
antagonistic formations preceding socialism is characterised by the 
domination of exploiter social relations. And a rapacious attitude to 
^ both nature and man is characteristic of these relations. It is exploiter 
s(K'ial relations that engender scxiial and national conflicts, exacerbat¬ 
ing to a critical point the contradictions between man, society and the 
environment. All this in time becomes potentially ever more 
dangerous both for man and humanity and for nature as a whole. 

It follows that the system of global problems has, so to speak, a 
socio-natural character. This being so, comprehension of the essence, 
significance and ways of solving these problems lies through 
integrated, interdisciplinary research uniting both the social and 
natural sciences. 

The conclusion about the systems character of global problems is 
fully liorne out by practice which has already sufficiently clearly 
shown that all problems that have indeed become global are closely 
interconnected and interdependent. Thus, the aggravation of some 
inevitably leads to the aggravation of others. For example, the 
intensification of the war danger, the arms race inevitably add to the 
acuteness of the raw materials, energy, ecological and other 
problems. The fruitful solution of any one of these problems, on the 
other hand, creates favourable conditions for solving others thereby 
facilitating their common solution. For instance, any step towards 
overcoming the lag of the newly free countries in their economic 
development is directly connected with solution of the food, raw 
materials and energy problems. And, vice versa, every step towards 
the solution of these prqblems will help overcome the stated lag. 

Here I should like to mention yet another feature of the systems 
character of the aforementioned problems. It manifests itself in each 
given society, i.e. in each separate country and in social development 
as a whole, in other words, globally. Of course, the character of the 
system of global problems differs in different countries, depending 
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on which of them have become especially acute and on the social 
system in the given state. Nonetheless we should take a systems 
approach to global problems and their solution and should provide 
for interconnected and c<x)rdinated solutions benefiting the system as 
a whole. * 

Lastly, it should be stressed that while being a kind of 
independent system, global problems at the same time are a part of a 
single system of world relations, an important component of the 
world historical process. Moreover, it is a component which 
appreciably influences the entire course of human development and 
at the current stage largely determines this development. 

Depending, of course, on how global problem No. 1, that of war 
and peace, is solved, will give the answer to the question: will 
mankind develop further, or will it be flung back hundreds of years, 
if it survives at all? 

The systems character of global problems, as w? have already 
noted, presuppf>ses a complex, interdisciplinary approach to their 
investigation. It would therefore be no overstatement to say that 
there is no branch of science that it could stand aloof from. 

Philosophy. From the viewpoint of this science global problems 
represent, as it were, a negative manifestation of the material unity of 
the world, and on the other hand, of the world historic existence of 
mankind as a species. The essence of the one and of the other has 
been revealed by the founders of Marxist philosophy. However, their 
propositions, especially as regards man's existence as a species, were 
often treated, even in our recent literature, as a sort of abstraction. 
The emphasis was always on the socio-class aspects rather than on 
those common to all mankind. This attitude is, undoubtedly, not 
without foundation. Unfortunately, however, the existing dialectics of 
the interrelationship of the one and the other were often ignored. 

In fact, however, the solution of social, i.e., class problems is at 
every stage of society’s development a step towards tjfie solution of 
the problems of mankind as a whole. As for the present stage of the 
socio-class struggle, and first of ail of the revolutionary struggle of 
the working class, it should be said that, essentially, it is the stage of 
historical development which by solving the problems of the working 
class at the same time clears the way to the solution of problems 
affecting the destinies of the whole of mankind. It is not accidental 
that Marx and Engels said that by liberating itself the working class 
will liberate the whole of mankind. And communism, they noted 
‘*...is the genuine resolution of the conflict between man and nature 
and between man and man..., between the individual and the 
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species . 

The philosophical study of global problems is fruitful from the 
point of view of both dialectical and historical materialism. It is 
essential if you are to gain a better and fuller picture of historical 
development in its general form. 
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On the other hand, as regards these problems themselves a 
philosophical approach makes for a deeper understanding of the 
relationship and reciprocal influence of socio-class contradictions and 
contradictions between man, society and nature, as well as of the 
contradictions between, antagonistic classes and systems on a world 
scale and the global contradictions of the whole of society, and of 
mankind as a whole. 

These global contradictions of social development which are, at 
the same time, of a socio-class and universal character, are still given 
inadequate attention. Yet they are indisputably playing an ever 
greater role in social development. The new edition of the 
Programme of the CPSU referring to one of the contradictions of a 
fundamental character notes: “Contemporary science and technology 
make it possible to ensure abundance on earth and to create material 
conditions for the flourishing of society and the development of the 
individual. These creations of the human mind and human hand, 
however, are being turned against humanity itself owing to class 
selfishness, for the sake of the enrichment of the elite, which 
dominates the capitalist world. This is a glaring contradiction which 
confronts mankind as it approaches the threshold of the 21st 
century.” 

The above formulation reflects both the truly global character of 
the contradiction and its close connection with the main social 
antagonism of our epoch. But it is only from this standpoint that the 
essence of global problems can be thoroughly understood and the 
optimal ways of their solution determined accordingly. 

Political Economy. From the point of view of this science the 
study of global problems is necessary for gaining a deeper knowledge 
of the prtxress of production and reproduction both of the material 
conditions of man's existence and of his life itself. 

According to Marxism, production is nothing other than inter¬ 
change between man and nature. Fruitful development of this 
interchange presupposes efforts to restore the constandy disturbed 
harmony between man and nature. Even the slightest delay in solving 
the problems arising in this connection can have the most negative 
effect on the entire process of social production. 

Marx and Engels stressed that the successful process of reproduc¬ 
tion presupposes its balanced and proportional character. Noting that 
capitalism cannot achieve this, that the exploiter system carries out 
production to the detriment of both nature and man, they spoke of 
the need to protect nature against the consequences of the rapacious 
capitalist system, i.e. of the need of transition to socialism.* 

Here it should be noted that when studying the process of 
reproduction in its entirety, Marx paid considerable attention to the 
relations between man and nature. But he viewed these relations in 
the conditions that existed in the 19th century, focussing primarily 
on the fatal consequences of uncontrolled (under capitalism) scientific 



and technical progress. At the same time Marx also tried to visualise 
the essence of relations between nature and society under socialism. 

He stressed in this connection that the new society would be able 
to effect, in the given sphere as well, the transition from the “realm 
of physical necessity” to freedom, i.e. would be able to comprehend 
this necessity and consciously use it both in its own interests and in 
the interests of nature. “Freedom in this field,” he wrote, “can only 
consist in socialised man, the associated producers, rationally 
regulating their interchange with Nature, bringing it under their 
common control, instead of being ruled by it as the blind forces of 
Nature; and achieving this with the least expenditure of energy and 
under conditions most favourable to, and worthy of, their human 
nature.” 

But it is quite obvious that in a socialist society the realisation of 
its objective advantages cannot be and is not the result of 
spontaneous development. Here consciously specified measures are 
needed the elaboration of which is the task of the political economy 
of socialism and of applied economics. 

For us today it should be a question of approaching the solution 
of global problems, beginning with ecological, as an organic part of 
the process of socialist reproduction. This means, in particular, that 
the corresponding measures are an organic part of our economic 
plans from top to bottom; that all planned national economic 
measures (especially large-scale ones), must take due account of the 
requirements: not to aggravate the existing global problems but to 
contribute to their solution to the maximum extent; that the expenses 
for these purposes should be regarded as a necessary component of 
the cost of production as a whole and not as something arbitrarily 
imposed over and above the norm and not obligatory. 

In the Soviet Union measures to protect the environment are 
included in national economic plans as an independent element. 
Thus, during the 12th Five-Year Plan period the volume of standard 
puiified water will increase from 25.9 to 348 cu km (altogether 
nearly 150 cu km over the five-year period). The volume of 
circulating water will increase from 259.4 cu km in 1986 to 
308.6 cu km, reaching 1.5 thousand cu km over the five years. The 
quantity of harmful substances from stationary sources of air 
pollution trapped and rendered harmless will grow from 220 million 
tons in 1986 to nearly 239 million tons in 1990, that is, 81.2 per cent 
as against 78.1 per cent in 1986. In the five years under review, land 
recultivation will extend over an area of nearly 700,000 hectares. The 
number of nature-protection objects, and especially sewage- 
purification plants, will increase as well as of the water-recycling 
systems. 

However, in this area, too, still much has to be done, especially 
considering that the envisaged plans will not solve tho, already 
existing acute problems. Formalism and a narrow department^ 
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approach are still often responsible for the disruption of planned 
measures. As a result, the level of air pollution is being reduced all 
too slowly, for instance, in a number of cities of the Donbass, Siberia, 
the Urals and Kazakhstan. The same holds true of the pollution of 
many rivers. 

Of course, one might argue that this is due to neglect, 
mismanagement and indiscipline, that the novelty, the extraordinary 
character of global problems call for re-orientating the consciousness, 
changing the mode and methods of thinking, breaking with old, 
ingrained concepts, and that all this requires time and quite some 
effort. True enough. But I think that a certain role here is played by 
the fact that our economic science, in particular political economy, 
still does not regard (at. any rate, not adequately enough) nature- 
protection measures, not to mention a number of other questions of 
a global character, as an inalienable part of the process of scxiialist 
reproduction. 

The new edition of the CPSU Programme, however, directs the 
attention of the country’s scientists to this by stressing that the 
harmonious interaction of society and nature, of man and the 
environment is assuming to^ay ever greater significance noting in 
this connection that ‘‘socialist society, which consciously builds its 
future, manages the use of nature in a planned and thrifty 
manner...” It is precisely this way of using nature that should be an 
object of a politico-economic and a special economic analysis. 

Lastly, it goes without saying that global problems should become 
a subject of political and economic examination both as a component 
of the development processes of the world economy and as a 
component of the development processes of the two existing world 
economies—the socialist and the capitalist. Our time witnesses the 
situation of growing interdependence of states. It is the objective 
consequence of the development of the world economy today. And 
global problems are a manifestation of this reciprocal dependence, 
which should be analysed by political economy precisely from this 
viewpoint. 

Scientific Communism. From the viewpoint of this science global 
problems are of interest, I would say, from two aspects. 

The first aspect: the study of these problems, analysis of their 
dynamics in capitalist society offers fresh evidence of the fact that the 
capitalist system is approaching the limits of its growth, that the 
general crisis of capitalism is deepening and that the existence of this 
system (as underscored in the new edition of the CPSU Programme) 
has become an obstacle, to the further development of mankind. 

Of course, one must avoid oversimplifications. In a number of 
countries of the capitalist world certain steps are being taken to solve 
global problems and they are sometimes yielding quite good results. 
This experience should not be discounted. It should be studied. At 
the same time, however, it is important to see that the attempts to 
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solve these problems under capitalism are undertaken when their 
exacerbation imperils realisation of the basic economic law of 
contemporary capitalism (i.e., the law of maximum profits), or when 
mounting public pressure, and public movements compel the 
government to take such steps. ' 

In this connection yet another thesis of the new edition of the 
CPSU Programme comes to mind, the thesis which speaks of the 
mass democratic movements in the capitalist world becoming one of 
the main driving forces of social development. These movements, in 
particular those demanding an end to the militarisation of society, to 
the policy of aggression and war, and to the predatory attitude of the 
monopolies towards the use of natural resources and the environ¬ 
ment, have asspmed the broadest scope. Subjectively, they are not, of 
course, anti-capitalist seeing that representatives of the ruling class in 
the West also participate in them. But objectively, they are directed 
against the policies of imperialism’s reactionary circles, jnerging with 
the common stream of struggle for social progress, and thus 
extending the range of public forces participating in this struggle. 

In other words, the exacerbation of global problems is an 
important factor in and stimulus to broadening the anti-imperialist 
movement for social progress. The wide range of subjects pertaining 
to these problems (beginning with analysis of these movements 
themselves, their dynamics and place in the world public progressive 
movement and ending with the problem of their interrelation with 
other contingents of fighters for social progress) comes within the 
direct competence of scientific communism. 

The other aspect of the study of global problems within the 
framework of scientific communism concerns the potentialities of 
socialism as a social system to solve them and, at the same time, the 
need to solve them as the precondition for successfully accomplishing 
the overall tasks of socialist development. 

In this respect it is important to scrutinise more deeply just what 
global problems socialism can solve within the framework of its 
society; which of them it is tackling but cannot fully solve since they 
require worldwide measures; finally, from which problems of this 
kind will socialism completely free mankind. In short, we are 
speaking about the historical advantages of socialism and the need to 
use them more effectively in the interests of social progress. More of 
this later. 

The natural and technical sciences. Here a vast, a veritably 
boundless field, one might say, is available to them for studying 
global problems. We’ll touch upon only some aspects. 

To begin with, the study of each of these problems separately. 
Here much has been done. Both on the plane of fundamental 
research and on the plane of applied research all the mai% branches 
of the natural and technical sciences have accomplished a great deal. 
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especially in the past few years. Several works summing up, as it 
were, the results of their efforts have been published.^ 

Secondly, the study of global problems as a system. Here, too, 
certain headway has been made of late as evidenced by works on 
global modelling of the processes of world development. Studies of 
this kind have been undertaken both in the West and in the Soviet 
Union for quite some time now. At first, however, global problems 
were given litde attention or were taken into account only partially, 
with practically no systems approach being applied to them. 

The latest studies in this field carried out under J. Gvishiani and 
N. Moiseyev and in the Siberian Division of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences are distinguished precisely by their broad survey of global 
problems and their emphasis on the necessity of their solution. I 
think, however, that here much still has to be done by our 
mathematicians who, evidently, will find new methods and ap¬ 
proaches to the solution of the tasks involved. 

This is especially important since global problems are not simply a 
system but an extremely dynamic system. Tlie point is that each one 
of these problems, and all of them taken together, in interconnection 
pass through definite stages^^of their evolution. And at each such 
stage the corresponding prcmlem (and their system as a whole) 
undergoes qualitative changes as a result of the accumulation of 
quantitative changes. Reference here is both to the changing effect of 
a problem on nature and society and. at the same time, the changing 
volume of scientific knowledge, of technical and material means 
essential for its solution (fully or at least partially preventing its most 
dangerous consequences). The study and forecasting of these stages 
or, to put it differently, of the qualitative changes of global problems, 
are an extremely important task, the topicality of which is beyond 
doubt. Indeed, without a study of the qusilitative leaps in the 
evolution of global problems it is impossible to determine correctly 
the methods and means of their solution. For its part, such a study 
will enable to determine, with sufficient accuracy-, when a global 
problem is reaching its critical point—the point when its exponential 
intensification calls for immediate, urgent measures, otherwise a 
catastrophe might be the outcome. 

Lasdy, it is obvious that a tremendous role here belongs to the 
technical sciences. The solution of such global problems as the 
energy, raw materials and ecological calls for finding new technical, 
and in the first place, technological solutions, for harnessing new 
sources of energy, creating new construction materials, perfecting 
energy-saving and resource-saving technologies, etc. 

So far we have spoken about the approach to the study of global 
problems—separately and in a system—within the framework of 
individual areas of science. However, as noted earlier, their study will 
give the needed effect only in the event of an integrated, systems 
approach. “Tlie complex and multifaceted problems of today ^1 for 
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a broader integration of the social, natural and technical sciences/' 
states the new edition of the Programme of the CPSUZ* 

A certain coordination of research on global problems at state 
level exists. On the scientific plane it is carried out by the Scientific 
Council for Philosophical and Social Problems of Science * and 
Technology under the Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
and its Global Problems Section. Certain results have already been 
achieved but more are called for. 

There have been a number of joint undertakings with representa¬ 
tives of various branches of knowledge. Literature generalising the 
results of their efforts has been and is being published. But obviously 
this is only the beginning. Much more attention needs to be paid to 
the coordinated studies on global problems between the various 
sciences, followed, of course, by pracdcal conclusions and recommen¬ 
dations. 

This is self-evident, the more so that today the problems 
considered global and their solution are assuming for our country 
special, truly urgent significance. Essentially, the solution of these 
problems within the limits possible in our country is both a 
prerequisite for and important component of realisation of the plans 
of perfecting socialist society mapped out by the Party and the Soviet 
people. 

The new edition of the Party Programme, as also the Guidelines 
for the Economic and Social Development of the USSR, concretely 
outline the new tasks connected with the solution of global problems. 

The central task advanced in these documents is acceleration of 
the country’s economic and social development, first of all, by 
radically modernising society’s material and technical base, utilising 
the achievements of the scientific and technological revolution. The 
realisation of this task, as noted in the above two documents, 
presupposes also the solution of global problems within the 
framework of our country. 

'Hius, the envisaged enhancement of the efficiency of the national 
economy presupposes a radical improvement of the utilisation of 
natural resources, raw and other materials, fuel and energy at all 
stages of production. Resource-saving must become the decisive 
source of satisfying the requirements of the national economy. 

Further, planned as a major task is the effective development of 
the country’s fuel and energy complex, i. e. solution of the energy 
problem. 

An indispensable condition of socio-economic progress is the 
further strengthening and enhancement of the efficiency of the 
agro-industrial complex. Envisaged is also the enhancement of the 
effectiveness of nature-protection measures both on the plane of the 
implementation of the corresponding measures and essen|ial in this 
respect, on the plane of the modernisation of industrial technology. 
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Lastly, particularly emphasised is the need to pursue a'v 
raphic policy which takes into account the specific features o^ 
country's various regions. 

The main global problems that manifest themselves in the . 
conditions of socialist society are, as we see, reflected and duly taken 
into account both in the new edition of the CPSU Programme and in 
the Guidelines. Their solution is not only a prerequisite for and a 
component of the programme of perfecting socialism. It is also a 
cardinal condition of our advancement to communism. The one is 
inseparable from the other. 

As time goes on, ever more evident becomes the necessity of an 
economical approach by society to its resources, of heightening the 
effectiveness of their utilisation and of ensuring the maximum 
possible labour efficiency of the whole of society and of each 
individual separately. Only given these conditions will mankind be 
able to lead a vigorous life and develop notwithstanding the existence 
of global problems, all the more so that some of the problems of this 
kind will be succeeded by others: society, as also every person, should 
already today prepare for this. 

Here it is necessary to touch on the role of the human factor, 
i. e. on the conscious participation of citizens of socialist society in 
the solution of global problems and their preparation for such 
participation. 

Broadly speaking, the development of the individual, his educa¬ 
tion, his development as a personality consonant with the require¬ 
ments of the times, and the provision of the necessary conditions— 
all this is, in point of fact, an independent global problem, and one 
of crucial importance. 

From the point of view of Marxist science man, his existence, his 
activity and requirements are a kind of starting point of the historical 
process. Of course, Marxism speaks of man not as an abstraction, but 
as a social being who p>er se is a product of the social, historical 
process. 

Today the condidons of man’s existence and development have 
greatly changed under the influence of the scientific and technologi¬ 
cal revolution and the new social processes connected with it, and 
under the influence of the world situation. These new conditions, as 
the well-known Soviet scholar Ivan Frolov” has convincingly shown 
in his works, consist, first, in the changed character of man’s labour 
activity in the course of which he regulates and controls the 
“interchange” between him and nature. Secondly, these ne^ 
conditions are determined by the emergence of new opportunities 
for man to influence ri^ture. Thirdly, they are connected with the 
new factors of the social activity of man as a biosocial being. Fourthly, 
these new conditions are expressed in the changed relationship of 
man as a personality with society and with his fellowmen beings who 
in the aggregate comprise present-day humanity. 
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Soviet science is called upon to make a deep study of all these 
aspects of the matter but not just for the sake of making a study but 
in order to work out sound practical recommendations. Without this 
a scientific approach to ^ucation and to man's development 
beginning with the early stages and ending with those at which the 
personality takes shape is impossible. 

All these questions are given much attention in the new edidon of 
the Party Programme whi<^ speaks in particular about the develop¬ 
ment of the ecological educadon of the populadon. The Guidelines, 
too, envisage "to develop in Soviet people a sense of great 
responsibility for the conservation and increase of natural wealth and 
for its thrifty use".” 

Needless to say, the new edidon of the Party Programme devotes 
considerable space to global problem No. 1—the problem of averting 
war. "This is the historical mission of socialism, of all progressive and 
peace-loving forces of the world," it states.^** This is a theme that calls 
for special scrutiny. But here one of its aspects* needs to be 
accentuated. 

The very nature of global problems is such that their soludon 
requires broad international cooperation. At the same time their 
soludon is the object—and a very important one—of competition 
between two social systems. The new Party documents note these two 
aspects of the matter. 

On the one hand—competition. In the course of this competition 
socialism is called upon to demonstrate convincingly its potendalities 
and advantages. It will, of course, take into account and utilise the 
most interesting solutions that have been reached in capitalist 
countries. 

On the (Hher hand, as stated in the new edition of the CPSU 
Programme, the Soviet Union advances the idea of creadng a broad 
system of international sciendfic and technical cooperation for the 
purpose of resolving global problems. As Gorbachev put it, "the only 
sensible way out today is to promote vigorous cooperation between all 
states in ^e interests of a univer^ peaceful future, and also 
establish, utilise and develop such international mechanisms and 
institutions which would enable us effecdvely to balance the interests 
of individual peoples and countries with the interests of mankind as a 
whole.”** 

In this connecdon I should like to draw attendon to the concept 
of peaceful coexistence as further developed in the new edidon of 
the Programme. If so far we have always accentuated the principles 
of peaceful coexistence as formulated by Lenin and which unques- 
donably remain valid, now we strive to show at the same dme how we 
conceive the world in the condidons of real and stable peaceful 
coexistence. The new edidon of the Pn^pamme states that peaceful 
coexistence in our conceptkm "...does not merely mean the absence 
of wars. It is an intemadonal order under whi^ goodn%ighbourli- 
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ness ana cooperauon ramcr uian annea lorce wouia prevaiCj^ 
broad exchange of the achievements of science and technolo^^>V 
cultural values would be carried out for the good of all nationB;^ 
Favourable opportunities would also arise for solving the global 
problems by the collective efforts of all states*’.^ 

Here it should be particularly stressed that the CPSU not only 
proclaims its adherence to such an international order, but makes 
concrete, practical proposals in this direction. The new substantive 
initiatives advanced by the Soviet Union in 1986 are a case in point. 

To begin with, reference is to the Soviet proposals regarding 
peaceful international cooperation in outer space. The USSR 
proposes setting up a world cosmic organisation which would be the 
coordinating centre of an undertaking on such a universal scale. 

This implies participation in fundamental scientific studies and 
the launching of interplanetary spaceships, for instance, to Marx, and 
the application, at the same time, of the results of space researches 
in biology, medicine, in the study of materials, in weather forecasting, 
in the study of the climate and natural environment, in setting up 
satellite global systems of communication and means for screening 
Earth from space, and in the exploration of the World Ocean. 

It is, lastly, the creati^ by joint efforts of a new space 
technology, used in the interests of dl peoples, including big orbital 
scientific stations, different manned spaceships and, in perspective, 
industrialisation of near-earth space. 

Secondly, reference is to the proposal envisaging international 
cooperation in the development of atomic energy, in ensuring 
greater reliability and safety of atomic reactors and, at the same time, 
in mastering nuclear fusion. This will open for mankind approaches 
to the solution of the energy problem. 

It is already evident that the actual technical possibilities for 
building such a reactor already exist and experts believe in the not 
too distant future, possibly before the year 2000. The USSR proposes 
centering the efforts of states on the practical accomplishment of this 
task. 

Thirdly, the Soviet Union was one of the active participants to 
conclude an international convention on the economic utilisation of 
the resources of the World Ocean. Tlie solution of this task is 
likewise of enormous importance for ensuring the prog^ss of human 
civilisation and multiplying the potentialities of contemporary society. 

Fourthly, reference is to the Soviet proposal regarding collective 
discussion of the establishment of equitable international economic 
relations ruling out discrimination of any kind, of a new world 
economic order and thd* problem of the developing countries’ foreign 
debt. 

To this it should be added that our earlier proposals on the 
organisation of European cooperation to solve ecologic^, energy and 
transport problems remain valid. Of course, all these proposals 



require further scientific and technical substantiation and in-depth 
elaboration. 

In conclusion, it should be said that the scientific study of global 
problems and their system is not only a very topical scientific task but 
also a practical and, if you like, a major political task. The call to 
Soviet science formulated in the new edition of the CPSU Program¬ 
me will undoubtedly invigorate research in all branches of science. 
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Along the Path 
of the Great October Revolution 


Civic Initiatives in the USSR 

Oleg YANITSKY 


The Programme goals of our society such as initiative, a desire 
and ability to work in a ne\y, way have thus far been traditionally 
assigned to the sphere of labour. And indeed, the broader is the area 
covered by new technologies and intensive economic methods, the 
higher is the demand for active creative people psychologically 
prepared to move in step with the accelerated modernisation of 
production. Yet, the acceleration of socio-economic development is 
not a technical or even professional but rather a multifaceted social 
problem. Generally speaking, man is uniform in his thoughts and 
aspirations. Not only in work but also in any routine situations he is 
persistendy searching opportunities for creative work, for applying 
his exp>erience and knowledge; he wants to have every chance for 
cultural advancement, to enjoy his communication with other people, 
and to feel satisfaction at having fulfilled his duty. 

A potent impetus to that acceleradon and, at the same ume, an 
opportunity to realise the above aspirations are human activity in the 
sphere habitually referred to as being “outside production", thus 
relegating it to the background, as it were. In essence, what is 
involved here is the selfsame social and cultural environment which 
shapes man’s most essential qualities such as habits of intensive work, 
an ability to look at even most routine things from a new perspecdve, 
and persistence in pursuing the goals set. A special role in developing 
the above traits is play^ by dvic inidatives, i.e. undertakings 
voluntarily and independendy launched by Soviet people. 

♦ 4 > * 

What is the essence of those initiatives and why it is today that 
they draw our attendon and call for study and support? 
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Their principal distinctive features are: independent initiative based 
on citizens’ personal participation in advancing and translating into 
practice ideas, projects and social programmes aimed at solving the 
pressing problems of communist construction; an innovative approach 
to realising those initiatives, including creative attitudes Hi the 
organisational sphere; organic condtination of the social and the 
personal, of activities of benefit to others and those meeting one’s 
own requirements of social existence, which find their reflection in 
self-awareness, respect of one’s comrades, and a sense of being 
satisfied with life; voluntary and selfless assumption of the heavy 
responsibility for putting into effect one’s initiatives, treating them as 
one’s civic duty; and, finally, high moral motivation. Those who take 
the lead in those initiatives are, as a rule, people possessing a 
clear-cut attitude to life, treating the concerns of others as their own, 
and deriving utmost satisfaction from work for the common good. 

Following the 27th CPSU Congress, the sphere of civic initiatives 
has been growing with every passing day, covering sucti wide-ranging 
issues as environmental protection and quality of urban life, youth 
housing and leisure, transport, trade and community services, 
education, “difficult” children and teenagers, introduction of the 
achievements of science into production, restoration of historical 
monuments, and many others. There are initiatives which one would 
be hard put to clearly identify because, emerging at the crossroads of 
interests of the population and numerous organisations, they are 
integrated and complex by nature. In principle, today there are no 
“problem areas” that would not be affected by local initiatives. 

Civic initiatives can have local, regional, nationwide, or even 
global significance; they can express the interests of groups, 
collectives or society as a whole, and apply to society or to nature. 
Yet, in every case those are actions undertaken by society itself and in 
society’s interests, irrespective of sex, age or class affiliation of those 
taking them. For instance, major nature-protection initiatives such as 
the Ecopolis programme have been launched by biologists; family 
and leisure clubs, by workers and pensioners; youth housing 
complexes and “introduce-in-practice” firms, by young workers and 
members of the Young Communist League; house museums and 
voluntary teams assisting in the restoration of architectural monu¬ 
ments, by art specialists, engineers, pensioners, etc. The civic interest 
of Soviet people and their concern over outstanding social, economic 
and other problems obliterate the class and group distinctions among 
those involved in the initiatives, rallying them around specific issues. 

The above is closely linked with another distinctive feature of civic 
initiatives in the USSR, namely their being open and of equal 
significance to all. People taking initiatives tend themselves to choose 
a proper title for their ventures, e. g., “Welcome, good man” or 
“C)ur club is open to all” or “Where there is a wish, there 4 s a way to 
join us”. “Big life to small rivers” is the motto of the country’s 
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largest ecological movement involving thousands upon thousands of 
people, which originated at a very modest grassroots level, when 
people in several villages in the Voronezh, Tambov and Lipetsk 
regions, concerned over the state of local rivers, held a mass village 
assembly that marked the beginning of the said movement which 
boasts today its own programme endorsed by the Supreme Soviet of 
the Russian Federation. And here is another example. Although 
voluntary environmental-protection teams of students are formed by 
students themselves and bear the imprint of their age and 
psychological peculiarities, their activides, however, embrace the 
entire people since they are designed to protect nature, that primary 
heritage of all people. All this indicates that such inidadves are 
conducive to shaping man’s most essential social qualides and to his 
self-development as a personality. Nor is there any doubt that 
tangibly expressed here is direct democracy. 

It should also be noted, however, that theoretical focus on those 
initiatives and their practical support are clearly inadequate. The 
need for grassroots initiatives and self-organisation of social activity 
has been proclaimed in theory but their real experience has been 
studied insufficiently or treay^ on a narrow basis, mostly as mass 
“public assistance’’ campaigns designed to help local Soviets. For a 
long time, the fact that people’s everyday consciousness and 
immediate environment direcdy affect their social acdvity and 
attitude to life was underestimated. As also the significance of that 
activity in reproducing man’s most essential social traits. Nor was it 
taken into account that, in the conditions of the scienufic and 
technological revolution, the content of “local life’’ has undergone a 
drastic change, with it being increasingly transformed into a 
concentration of universal processes, technics, social and ecological. 
In their pracdcal activities, economic and local authorities often still 
view the public potential as a sort of supplementary and free reserve 
of forces for fulfilling their plans. Public initiatives are still hindered 
by dozens of outdated rules and instructions and the “link-ups’’ 
between the activities of initiative groups and of state organisadons 
have not yet been given adequate legisladve support. It is therefore 
necessary to look more carefully at the condidons in which those 
initiatives are shaped and at their dynamic. 

« * « 

Like in other types of public motivated work, the sources from 
which civic inidadves arise are different. In some cases, that work 
facilitates an early soludon of the tasks facing producdon, the service 
and other organisadons. For example, the Soviet people’s need for 
recreational and tourist facilides has in recent years grown so rapidly 
that the state has failed to keep pace in building appropriate facilities 
and zones resordng to public assistance in organising such places, in 
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monitoring protection of the monuments of nature and culture, and 
so on. 

In other cases, the population's initiatives are of a creative, 
innovative nature, their essence being to identify issues, mpbilise 
public opinion, and subsequently create the economic, social and 
insdtutional prerequisites for their solution. Over the past decades, 
prominent scientists, front-rank workers, and cultural personalities 
have raised a number of topical nature-protection issues, spelling out 
the social cost of delays in their solution and pointing out ways and 
means for overcoming the worsened ecological situation. 

Civic initiatives also serve as a focal point for integrating the 
activities of various organisations, both territorial and sectoral, state 
and public. The increasing complexity of the functional and 
organisational structure of socialist society occasionally results in the 
emergence of a sort of “ecological niches” (territories or facilities) 
which, for one reason or another, have dropped out of view of those 
organisations. For instance, a change in the administrative and 
economic division of cities and townships can leave some sectors or 
objects “unattached”, i. e. one organisation has already struck them 
off its balance sheets while the other has not yet “adopted” them and 
there is an exchange of correspondence on the matter, and so on. It 
may also happen—as is now the case with many city parks—that 
while “formally belonging” matters are neglected and the territory 
runs to seed. 

A serious stimulus to invigorating the activity of the public are the 
economic and cultural shortcomings, the service and cultural 
facilities’ lagging behind the needs of the population, environmental 
pollution, an excessive rigidity in organising cultural life, particularly 
that of young people, red tape and sluggishness in some departments 
and organisations called upon to take care of the population’s daily 
needs. As was noted during the Congress discussion, the newly built 
towns, especially those in the eastern regions of the country, still fall 
short of the real needs of the working man. There is a housing 
shortage; public transport and services are run poorly; construction 
has often no individual, distinctive features. Those are all the effects 
of mismanagement and lack of responsibility. 

Finally, and this should be particularly accentuated, civic initia¬ 
tives are a means for a substantial acceleration of scientific, technical 
and social progress because people’s labour and social enthusiasm 
here is combined with professional expertise and is based on the 
advantages of direct human contacts bypassing bureaucratic forms of 
building innovating processes. 

It would be wrong, however, to assume that civic initiatives in our 
society would take a downward turn once order is established in 
economic and cultural construction. That social activity cannot be 
regarded only as a reaction to shortcomings in our life or as a means 
of “quick response”. On the contrary, the quicker society will 
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advaqce, the greater will be the number of its spheres covered by 
civic inidatives. Moreover, in a certain sense they serve as a catalyst 
for that acceleration because all the ideas, proposals or projects put 
forward by it are nothing else but people’s creative endeavours in 
practice. The creadve character of the intentions and acdons of those 
people in conjuncdon with their knowledge and conviction are a 
token that civic initiatives will keep developing. 

« ♦ * 

The essence of this social phenomenon cannot be grasped if it is 
viewed only in the context of society, its needs and problems. Civic 
inidatives are a mass form of people’s voluntary activity, a way of their 
social existence and self-assertion as individuals with all their 
subjective inclinations and requirements. The reasons prompting 
Soviet citizens to put forward initiatives and to directly participate in 
their realisation might be divided into two groups. 

Underlying the first group is man’s advanced civic conscience and 
awareness of his personal responsibility for and involvement in 
shaping the destinies of people, society and nature. The socially 
im{>ortant objectives set by the initiators are most diverse, ranging 
from protection of the monuments of nature and culture and 
organisation of recreation facilities in urban and rural areas to 
support for inventors and innovators and the setting up of childrens’ 
clubs. A distinctive feature of today’s initiatives, however, is the 
extension of the time-scale of social activities and a growing interest 
on the part of their organisers and participants in the past and the 
future of our country and the world generally. 

Thousands of people have participated in nation-wide efforts to 
write the chronicles of the Great Patriotic War. Thousands of 
others have devoted themselves to the reunification of families 
separated by the war. Under the guidance of Party and Komsomol 
veterans, the “Red Pathfinders’’ have searched for the graves of 
those who were killed in that war, thus gradually reducing the list of 
missing. A seemingly modest initiative such as the establishment of 
collective-farm museums has also proved to be closely linked with both 
the work of civic importance (keeping people’s memory alive), and 
with individual destinies. 

This deep interest in the past, its history and culture, and 
working “for the sake of the future’’ do not at all mean that dvic 
initiatives are only of a mass character. On the contrary, those 
far-reaching interests ako bear a direct relation to a given place, to the 
fate of cities, towns and specific people. Therefore the emphasis now 
laid by many scientists on the notion “habitation” is not fortuitous. 
Seversd objective reasons, induding the vast size of our country, the 
need to develop new lands in Siteria and the Soviet Far East, th« 
rapid development of the technical means of transportadon, and 



even certain national or ethnic peculiarities have accounted for the 
fact that something “distant” or “lofty” has for a long time seemed 
to many to be far more important than the life of their native town 
or village. « 

Under way today is a process—extremely important from the 
point of view of the task of intensification of the country’s 
socio-economic development—the second habitation, of “taking root in 
the locality”, of establishing a culturally settled way of life. As has been 
stressed by Academician Dmitri Likhachev, a cultural environment is 
necessary for man’s “spiritually setded way of life”, moral self- 
discipline and social spirit. The more clearly man realises that the 
foundations of his children’s character and attitude to work and to 
moral, ideological and cultural values as well as the entire set of his 
most essential qualities are shaped in the family, the school and the 
primary work collective, the more rapidly does he come to value his 
immediate habitat. The quality of that environment “Hfere and now” 
and concern to preserve the unique image of one’s “small mother¬ 
land” prove to be of no less social consequence than the desire to 
reach distant goals. 

Who are those people who advance, promote initiatives of such a 
diverse nature and scope? In principle, they are, naturally, ordinary 
Soviet people and they number thousands. Their only feature in 
common is a highly developed sense of responsibility. They are 
oriented towards the collective, and concern for the well-being of 
others is a normal state of their hearts and minds. A letter by a 
pensioner runs that, although she is very busy with her family, she 
has nevertheless some spare time and would like to participate in the 
great search (reference is to the reunification of families separated by 
the war). To live for oneself means to live for others—this is 
probably the most distinctive feature of such people. They number 
many real enthusiasts, truly dedicated to their cause. 

As the personal aspect of civic initiatives is of exceptional 
importance, the human traits of their general participants are, 
consequently, also important. They are, as a rule, inconspicuous and 
laconic people but their contribution is just as great as that made by 
the leaders. Every initiative (and this is what distinguishes it from 
“proposals” sent by citizens to various authorities) is difficult and 
requires much time and much effort. Very often it turns into an 
endless marathon, i. e. the more intensive it is, the further away is 
the homestretch. The burden of that daily self-sacrificing work is a 
serious test but those who make the grade become genuine 
mainsprings of social and moral progress. At the same time, every 
initiative implies above all contacts with different people among them 
some totally indifferent or even hostile to a given initiative. Of great 
importance, therefore, are the human qualities of those Involved in 
the initiatives such as powers of observation, an aptitude to 
communicate with people, self-possession, an ability to profoundly 
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grasp the essence of human motivation and stimuli, and an ability to 
build human relations within the initiative group concerned. 

The second set of reasons lies in the very nature of civic 
initiatives. Participation in them makes up for the inadequate creative 
element still perceived sometimes in daily work. This is mostly true of 
factory and office workers, and young people in particular, who are 
professionally and emotionally oriented on intensive creative ac¬ 
tivities. There are quite a number of known cases when engineer 
dragging his heels at work becomes an extremely active and creative 
organiser in the sphere of leisure, tourism, intellectual games (for 
instance, participating in the TV “club of erudites") b^ause that 
sphere demands of him knowledge, ingenuity and human communi¬ 
cation. 

Furthermore, an attractive feature of civic initiatives is that it 
promotes meaningful communication among their participants. The 
deficit of human communication is growing (there are more contacts 
but less pleasure derived). Some people are still talking about how to 
“fill in” leisure time as if the latter were some kind of vessel. The 
paradox of that vessel is that, as is known, it can be filled in only 
from the inside, only by meaf^ngful work of people themselves, lliis, 
in turn, requires a socially significant objective, room for contacts, 
and setting in motion the internal wheels of one’s spirit, conscious¬ 
ness and emotions. No technological innovations can substitute for 
the pleasure of human communication. The more intensive scientific 
and technical progress will be, the greater will be the needs of people 
in conscious and emotionally rich communication among themselves 
and with nature. 

Very important, psycho-emotional results, albeit not visible to the 
outside observer, are achieved during many voluntary initiatives. 
Some people, lonely and with no established position, find new 
friends and new support. Others make up for the emotional lack of 
communication at their place of work and find things to do to their 
liking. Still others just relax. What’s more, the friendly atmosphere 
prevailing in the best of such associations (recall the title *‘Where 
there is a wish, there is a way to join us”), a feeling of fellowship and 
one’s identity with a collective, as well as a possibility to choose duties 
within one’s powers create in the aggregate a considerable therapeu¬ 
tic effect, helping morally injured people to return to active life. 
Conducive to this is also the optional “involvement-isolation” pattern 
within which the individual can count on assistance on the part of his 
group’s members while at the same time preserving the autonomy of 
his being or “personal environment”. Family clubs and other groups 
involving both children and adults produce a good educaticmal effect 
since children’s behaviour and interests feel the beneficial impact of 
meaningful communication not only with their parents (which today 
has greatly decreased) but also with other adults, teenagers and even 
with domestic animals beloi^ng to them or to the club. The need 
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for selective communication is realised here more fully. At the same 
time, considering the urbanised social climate, more individual 
housing available to the population and the individualisation of 
leisure, those groups are a go(^ school of socialising and of acquiring 
the habits of socialist community. On the whole, those aspects of life 
of the participants in civic initiatives are what Karl Marx called the 
communication of individuals as individuals. 

* if * 

Soviet people are deeply interested in qualitatively developing all 
spheres of our society’s life at a rapid pace. Therefore no matter how 
hard we try today to draw up a complete list of civic initiatives, it will 
be outdated by tomorrow b^ause new problems and requirements 
and, consequently, new initiatives are bound to arise in the 
dynamically evolving society. 

If we take only grassroots initiatives advanced virtually in every 
town and its work collectives, they alone would number several 
hundred types and forms. As was demonstrated by a study we made 
in 1983, only nature-protection initiatives by citizens were realised in 
more than 100 different forms! 

Grassroots initiatives are evolving most intensively in two 
spheres—ecology and culture. Planting of greenery in towns and 
setdements and supply them with all amenities; establishment of 
game reserves and artificial breeding grounds and reservoirs; 
participation in the recultivation of quarries and wasteland and in 
hre combating and patrolling efforts; sponsoring “days of nature” in 
kindergartens and schools; anti-poaching campaigns; creation of 
people’s nature-protection universities; setting up of ecological study 
tracks; identification of the monuments of nature; organisation of 
expeditions; designing of national parks on a voluntary basis; 
participation as experts in the work of Soviet government bodies and 
state institutions—this is probably less than one-tenth of all 
nature-protection initiatives known today, each of them involving 
dozens of different matters, forms of participation and results. 

No less diverse are initiatives in the cultural sphere, which 
encompass the establishment of family sknd youth clubs and groups 
for people of various ages sharing the same interests; landscaping of 
yards, streets and squares, an example of which is provided by the 
cooperation of architects and the public in renovating the old Arbat 
Street in Moscow; hobby groups and associations as well as summer 
camps for schoolchildren and problem teenagers; creation of 
household museums “for all” (for insunce, a museum of Marina 
Tsvetayeva, a poetess, in Moscow or a people’s museum in the 
township of Myshkino in the Yaroslavl region) and {ticture galleries 
in the countryside as well as kolkhoz museums of combat glory. We 
could also list here people’s universities of culture in villages and 
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small towns as well as amateur theatres, jazz and chamber orchestras 
and dliscussion cafes for young people, citizen and group participa¬ 
tion, which is very popular t^ay, in preserving and restoring the 
monuments of architecture, history and culture. Finally, these are the 
numerous family clubs and associations, often quite inconspicuous 
but very important from the viewpoint that people are settling down 
in newly built townships and villages. 

Another type of initiatives which can be described as territorial 
has been also rapidly developing. The demands made by the 
population as regards their place of residence are sharply growing, 
those demands concerning not simply an increase in the necessary 
amenities and services but a definite quality of the environment they 
live in, including such subtle socio-psychological characteristics as 
attractiveness, diversity, and emotional comfort. People are feeling 
ever more acutely the gap between the high degree of production's 
technological organisation and the environment, if it is unattractive, 
monotonous, and poorly organised. This is why neighbourhood 
councils and other territorial associations are being form^, fulfilling 
dozens of various functions aimed at raising the quality of the 
environment. It is charactepstic that workers who have taken the 
initiative of building youth housing complexes have from the very 
outset been formed as territorial associations meeting both everyday 
and high intellectual requirements. 

Today, the interest displayed by Soviet people in their country’s 
past, its history and culture is extremely high. It appears that, just 
“visiting” or “looking at” are not sufficient here. The requirement in 
question is met only by one’s own active participation in searching for 
evidence of the past, purpose-oriented reading and communication 
with living witnesses of the events we are interested in, by the 
pleasure of obtaining evidence of the participation of one’s kin in 
various developments in our country’s history. 

We are clearly underestimating today people’s need to communi¬ 
cate with history through everyday life and things, through the 
“spirit of the dwelling” of our parents and grandparents. It is no idle 
matter when thousands of people search for and restore old 
furniture and collect artefacts and household utensils of the recent 
past. This expresses a need to communicate with one’s past, a quest 
for one’s psychological and cultural roots which have become weaker 
or have been lost altogether in the stream of continuous urbanisation, 
an urgent need to overcome the monotony of standard building. 

The term “development” when applied to civic initiatives is also 
multifaceted. One of the distinctive features of such development is a 
gradual transition from participation, sometimes even passive (plant¬ 
ing of greenery in towns and* supplying them with all amenities), to 
active, complex and creative work requiring knowledge, ingenuity and 
organisational know-how. For example, students from Moscow 
University nature-protecdon team and from other organisations are 



designing a project of the Meshchera national park. Establishment of 
such parks and zones calls for serious exploratory work and for 
coming to g^ps with many economic, financial and administrative 
problems. In the city of Makeyevka, students of the construction 
engineering institute together with scientists from the Donetsk 
Botanical Gardens drew up a project of a recreational zone for one 
of the city districts, using an extinct pit heap. The “Levsha" 
children’s club in Moscow, initially intended for children from one 
neighbourhood, has gradually attracted adults; now its authors are 
generalising the experience of such clubs, working out a method of 
’’hobby therapy” for future clubs attached to youth housing 
complexes, and together with architects and local authorities are 
considering how to organise the leisure of the youth of the entire 
neighbourhood. 

Another line along which initiatives can evolve, suggested by life 
itself is their transformation from one-purpose m multilateral 
comprehensive programmes. The now well-known Ecopolis programme 
drawn up by scientists from Moscow State University and the USSR 
Academy of Sciences jointly with the residents of the town of 
Pushchino near Moscow was based on public initiative of long 
standing on quite prosaic matters, connected with the negligence and 
lack of responsibility on the part of those who built the town, with 
supply and services deficiencies. Later on the programme called for 
not only biological but also economic, sociological, medical and other 
research. Ultimately, the need was recognised to set about drafting 
an integrated interdisciplinary town development programme called 
Polls. Thus, an initiative led to an undertaking of national 
importance. 

The Ecopolis example permitted to identify distinctive stages in 
the evolution of civic initiatives. Initially far from all the town's 
residents accepted the programme; there was mistrust, skepticism 
and even indifference on the part of some of them ("What do we 
need all that for?”). Gradually, ever more people began to show 
interest in the proposals put forward by scientists active in social life, 
some groups of people starting to consider what that programme 
would mean for them and to discuss its possible practical results. 
Then—and that was an important breakthrough—the most acdve 
residents began to take a direct part in working out some sections of 
the programme, criticising what had been done poorly, and 
advancing proposals on how to improve the programme. After that, 
the town decided that it was their programme and set up a 
commission to promote its implementation, conciirrendy looking for 
possibilities of providing it with institudonal and financial support. 
That marked the beginning (although, regrettably, it has not yet been 
brought to compledon) of planned cooperadon of the programme's 
authors and state and mass oiganisadons in the town. 
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Another excellent example of an initiative of great dvic import is 
provided by a cause to which Agnia Barto, a poetess, devoted several 
years of her life. Everything started with her poem “Zvenigorod” 
which was about children lost during the last war. Soon after, Barto 
received a letter from a woman living in the city of Karaganda who 
asked for help in finding her eight-year-old daughter lost during the 
war. Her mail then reached such proportions that in December 1964 
a decision was taken to look for such children by radio. Hence a 
regular broadcast “Help Find a Person”. The poetess’ experience 
and talent helped her to devise a unique method of searching for 
one’s kith and kin by children’s recollections or a couple of phrases 
or the appearance of their house or the name of the street they 
remembered or a scar from a rake or a mark branded by the nazis 
on a child’s arm, and so on. 

As a result, about 400 families were reunited during 3.5 years of 
the search. But this is not the end of the story. In the words of 
Barto, at first that was an important and urgent matter for her. 
Soon, however, it was to gain in scope with many Soviet people 
joining in the search, with hundreds and thousands of cases 
confirming human dedication and selflessness and the strength of 
family ties. The search provided new topics for novels and gave a lot 
to those who professionally study the qualities of human memory. 
Eventually a l^k was written on the subject. But how is one to 
measure the main outcome of that initiative? Was it in the family 
reunifications or in the contribution made by Barto to civic literature 
or in the moral response that search and related emotions produced 
in millions of human hearts? 

The development of civic initiative also means creative work of 
people in the organisational s^ure and elaboration of the most 
effective forms of interaction between the social activity of the masses 
and the Party, state and public organisations. The still exi^ng 
bureaucratic impediments hampering some initiatives do not mean 
that the latter are developing in isolation or despite the work done by 
those organisations. Unlike, for instance, civic initiatives in Western 
countries, where virtually all of them are a response to ecological or 
political acdons aimed against the interests of the working masses, 
civic initiatives under socialism are a form of direct democracy and 
develop on the basis of the latter. The CPSU Programme emphasises 
that the Party sees its task in the consistent development of the 
principles of socialist seif-|^overnment by the people thereby making 
government to an increasing extent the concern of working people 
themselves. « 

The reciprocal relationship between initiative groups and govern¬ 
mental and public organisations takes diverse forms. In some cases 
those groups simply assume some functions of executive committeai 
and (^er territoi^ authorities. An executive committee as an 
administradve unit is too big to go deeply into all details of everyday 
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affairs of the territory under its control. Neighbourhood councils, in 
the opinion of an execudve committee official, does what the 
executive committee itself simply has no time to do. 

In other cases, when public initiatives are authored by deputes of 
local Soviets, the contact is direct and close. In still others, initiative 
groups and their leaders, making public negative phenomena (as was 
the case with Lake Baikal), shape public opinion, thereby bringing 
pressure to bear on ministries and departments who are to blame for 
the disturbing situation. Sometimes they act as a mediator between 
science and production. There are initiatives of a prognostic nature 
(for instance, the idea of building a City of Peace) designed to 
encourage creative debates among the youth. Generally speaking, the 
above forms of interaction cannot be uniform in all situations because 
they depend both on the needs of society, of a city or a given 
collective and on the requirements of the initiators themselves. 
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Civic initiatives always have a dual result: changes in both man’s 
environment and in him himself. In our view, participation in 
initiatives has primarily an educational, socialising significance. 

Nothing, of course, comes easy without effort; basic to our 
well-being and our achievements is labour, and this is the main lesson 
taught by that activity. In this sense it is an excellent educator 
because it gives every participant a real possibility to deeply feel his 
or her measure of responsibility and efforts needed to solve vital 
problems. In other words, it permits to correlate one’s tenor of life 
with the conditions underpinning it as well as one’s needs and the 
labour needed to meet them. Initiatives call for dedication and very 
often even personal courage. 

Even if such mobilisation is not required con.siderable physical 
stamina and understanding are needed so that in a club or a group 
which you yourself have organised you might, irrespective of your 
mood, meet your guests every weekend, consider a topic for 
discussion and then simply wash the dishes or tidy up the premises. 
And not to get irritated when, for instance, the flow of visitors is 
twenty times more than your home museum can hold. And you must 
be patient in answering hundreds of letters from people showing 
interest in your initiative, etc. 

We would put it even more definitely unequivocally: without 
schools of civic action or without responsibility voluntarily assumed 
for a socially significant undertaking or a struggle for one’s idea the 
shaping of the human qualides needed by society would be 
impossible. It is good if everyone plants a tree but it is no less 
important that everyone in his or her daily life sets an eXbmple of 
sincere enthusiasm and selflessness. 
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It is difficult to overestimate the educational effect of participa¬ 
tion in such initiatives for children and teenagers. One of the 
problem boys who made his little contribution to setting up the 
Myshkino folk museum says that now he is not afraid of work 
because he knows he can cope with it and that nothing is too hard 
for him. At the same time, involvement of children and teenagers in 
initiatives makes us think about the education of educators, as well. 
Many organisers of children's clubs, playgrounds and camps are of 
the opinion that it is necessary to begin and carry out all those 
undertakings jointly with the parents; they begin to think about their 
own moral qualities. Here, it is pertinent to recall Leo Tolstoy’s words 
that education appears to be a complex and difficult matter only as 
long as we wish to educate our children or other people without 
educating ourselves. Once we understand, however, that we can 
educate others only through ourselves, by educating ourselves, the 
question of education ceases to be a problem, and only one question 
related to life, remains: how should you, yourself, live?' 

One may well ask: and what about work, social assignments, 
education of children, and mjuch else, don’t they all help mould such 
qualities? Undoubtedly. But there is also a difference. There, man 
acts in a situation he’s used to, "knows the ropes’’ and assesses his 
strength accordingly. Where the implementation of initiative is 
concerned there are no usual conditions or conventional office 
situations. The element of uncertainty (and, consequently, tension 
and the need to mobilise oneself) is far greater. This is precisely an 
initiative, i.e. one’s personal undertaking, social innovation in fact, 
touching upon, first and foremost, the existing system of human 
interrelations. 

When it turns out that people avoid and do not want to give a 
hand in implementing an initiative, this is not because of a reluctance 
to do so. Many see its indubitable benefit but are not yet ready to 
make the effort, which is what is required of them (and they observe 
their comrades’ example) and are afraid of the burden of concerns 
and res{>onsibilides they would have to shoulder. Sometimes such a 
period of “sympathetic non-participation’’ lasts for a long time, 
demanding of the initiative’s leader exceptional patience and 
persistence. 

While stressing the civic initiatives’ socialising significance with 
regard to the participant’s personality and their educational impact 
on the implementation of an idea or a project, we least of all seek to 
oppose man’s civic iquafities to professional qualities. On the contrary, 
man’s participation in one or another initiative usually compels him 
or her to master numerous professional skills and knowledge. And 
not simply to accumulate that knowledge and increase one’s 
intellectiial baggage but to use it professionaUy for the good of soci^ or 
its groups, for meeting their cultural and other needs. What is 



probably most important is that man’s life after office hours becomes 
as meaningful and significant as work itself. 

The importance of initiatives for developing professional activities 
as such lies in the extended range of knowledge of their particfpants 
as a result of growing interoccupational and cultural contacts (“the 
erudites club*’ and so on). More or less serious local undertakings are 
always interdisciplinary because of the complexity of the problems 
confronting them. In terms of their intellectual potential, the best 
initiative groups would be on a par with the s6-called invisible 
collectives in science. Hence the growing probability of the 
emergence of unconventional technical and organisational solutions, 
that is, innovations. Initiatives often serve as a kind of proving 
ground of professional ideas whose validity cannot always be 
established within the existing institutional structures. Nor should 
one disregard the professionally guiding role of ^uch groups, 
especially for young people. 

Let us now look at the significance of civic initiatives for tackling 
the tasks of accelerating the development of our society. As was 
noted in the documents of the 27th CPSU Congress, “policy yields 
the expected results when it is founded on an accurate account of the 
interests of classes, social groups and individuals’’.* The emergence 
of an initiative and the fact that it rapidly acquires a mass character 
indicate that a new requirement has appeared in society or that it has 
not for a long time found the necessary forms for its implementation. 
Furthermore, the said initiative permits finding a social form of such 
implementation and “suggests” to the appropriate bodies an optimal 
measure of combining management and initiative, cooperation of 
territorial and sectoral organisations, and so on. A poll of sociologists 
and urban planners, taken by us, shows that all of them consider 
public participation in all stages of the urban-planning process (urban 
theory-designing-construction) desirable, with more than half of 
urban-planning experts coming out in favour of attracting public 
opinion as early as at the stage of hammering out an urban-planning 
concept. 

The role of public initiative in carrying out plans for the 
socio-economic development of enterprises, cities and regions is 
multiform. First of all, being non-departmental in character that 
acdvity is aimed directly at meeting the interests of a given collective, 
city or township. It therefore encourages that departmental barriers 
and outdated instructions be scrapped and facilitates the pooling of 
sectoral potentialities and finances, accelerating, in the final analysis, 
the solution of pressing social problems. Furthermore, such initiatives 
perform the very important function of adapting the general 
principles of social policy to the local conditions ancj^ specific 
requirements of the given social entity. 

Civic initiatives are a most important means of mobilising or 



saving resources. No one knows better than the personnel of an 
enterprise or the local population the hidden reserves or local 
possibilities, be it long vacant premises or someone's wish to set up a 
family club, museum or library. In establishing direct ties between 
the population and city authorities (which is also a means of saving 
time and, consequently, of acceleration), participants in the initiatives 
also contribute to building a continuous feedback between science and 
practice. In some cases the ties are direct, which is the case with the 
Komsomol introduce-in-practice firm “Fakel”. In others, activities of 
public groups help scientists and designers to specify their tasks and 
to find funds for their most effective fulfilment. In the above- 
mentioned poll, 83 per cent of sociologists, 72 per cent of urban 
planners and 40 per cent of biologists have noted that contact with 
the public permits them to have a more clear and detailed picture of 
the population’s needs. 

We have already mentioned working people's rapidly growing 
demands as regards the quality of habitat, both natural and social. 
The level of the development of cities and townships is an increas¬ 
ingly significant factor in d^reasing labour fluctuation, enhancing 
labour activity and hindering drunkenness and other negative social 
developments. People want to have high-quality housing, services, 
recreation and leisure. But the city and the township are not merely 
a structure or a set of amenities and services but a social endty, an 
organism taking care of people of various age groups, with different 
tastes and requirements. The public plays a tremendous role in 
ensuring the smooth functioning of that organism. Closely connected 
with their enterprises, streets and neighbourhoods, the public is iii a 
better position to see its internal defects, poor link-ups and 
discordance between natural and socio-technical systems as well as 
between specific actions and their organisational forms which are 
essentially for improving the quality of the habitat. It is also 
important, however, that, while giving broad publicity to departmen¬ 
tal errors and the measures launched to rectify them, initiative 
groups, mpbile and not bound by departmental instructions, contri¬ 
bute to the qualitative development of the working people’s habitat in 
both urban and rural areas. 

Finally, the role of civic initiatives in developing socialist culture as 
a whole lies in the gradual formation of new "space” for culture. 
Math a much smaller hierarchy, and far more extensive. Under the 
aggregate impact of local initiatives, the mass consciousness is 
beginning to realise thit culture is concentrated not only in centres, 
whether world or national, and not only in capitals and wildlife 
preserves but also immediately around us and in us ourselves. 
Consequently, local problems and concerns are not a secondary, 
minor matter but an immanent part of the general cultural 
process. 
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So, it is not simply labour and the sphere outside production, not 
simply work and leisure but the daily (and consequently the most 
difficult) heroism of mass everyday work, the creation of sdtialist 
conditions in the economy and in life, an ability to get things going 
without verbiage and fuss, and concern not only for oneself or for 
one’s "close” kith and kin but also for one’s "distant” kith and 
kin *—this retains its relevance today as well. The Party’s daily contact 
with the people and the strategic course charted by the Party and 
consonant with the urgent social problems and the accumulated 
creative potentialities of Soviet people have brought about a rapid 
upsurge of civic initiatives, which reflects the steady process of the 
drawing together and merging of the personal and the social in 
Soviet people’s consciousness and practical work. 

NOTES 

• Leo Tolstoy, CompUu Works (in 22 volumes), Vol. 19, p. 346 (in Russian). 

2 Mikhail Gorbachev, Political Report of the CPSV Central Committee to the 27th Party 
Congress, Moscow, 1986, p. 107. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, Moscow, pp. 423, 427, 429. 



John Reed 

and the Great October Revolution 

Ivan KRASNOV 


“With the greatest interesst and with never slackening attention I 
read John Reed’s book Ten Days That Shook the World. Unreservedly 
do I recommend it to the workers of the world. Here is a book which 
I should like to see published in millions of copies and translated into 
ail languages. It gives a truthful and most vivid exposition of the 
events so significant to the comprehension of what really is the 
Pn)letarian Revolution and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.’’' 
These words belong to Lenin. The book about the Great October 
Scx-ialist Revolution, the birth and consolidation of the first state of 
workers and peasants written by the American journalist, John Reed, 
combines imaginative writing, documents and personal commentary. 

Ac(]uaintance with his writings (he is the author of ten books and 
pamphlets including Insurgent Mexico, The War in Eastern Europe, and 
Broadway, many plays, poems, several dozen essays and stories, 
numerous magazine and newspaper articles, etc.) reveals that he was 
no mere chronicler of events, but a thoughtful and inquisitive 
re.searcher and an active supporter of the revolution. 

John Reed had spent more than three years on the European 
theatre of hostilities during the First World War where he had 
first-hand experience of the horrors of the imperialist war, the 
senseless and brutal extermination of people and devastation of the 
belligerent countries. He observed the growing antagonism between 
Labour and Capital in the L^SA and followed the revolutionary 
developments in Russia and the world in 1917-1920. All this shaped 
his views. 

In the spring and summer of 1917, when the USA was swept by a 
wave of military hysteria in the wake of the country’s entry into the 
war, and when reaction and police arbitrariness were on the rise 
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John Reed, back from Europe, opposed the plunderous war. In his 
articles and public speeches, he argued that the war was alien to the 
American people. He continued to follow the hostilities in Europe 
and the revolutionary developments in Russia. He hailed the victory 
of the bourgeois democratic revolution in Russia in February 1917. 
In Russia, he wrote, the power of the awakened proletariat grows 
stronger hourly. He did not hide his sympathy for the awakened 
Russian people. “The cumbersome medieval tyranny that ruled 
Russia has vanished like smoke before the wind. The bright 
framework of the complicated modem capitalistic tyranny that rules 
us all is crumbling from the face of Russia. And from the leaden sea 
of dumb and driven conscripts, the rivers of workers bent with 
hideous fatigue, the nations of mujiks mud-colored and voiceless, 
something is taking shape—something grand, and simple, and 
human.”* 

In August 1917 John Reed went to Russia as a war correspondent 
for the socialist magazine The Masses. His main task upon arrival in 
Petrograd was to take stock of the situation that took shape after the 
abortive counter-revolutionary mutiny led by Kornilov, to assess the 
class alignments in the country and try to predict future develop¬ 
ments. 

A trip to the Northern Front which he made together with 
another American journalist, Albert Rhys Williams, and his talks with 
the officers and men of the 12th Army which had fought the 
Germans near Riga left Reed with the impression that the soldiers 
were war-weary. In an article in “Red Russia” series he wrote that 
this eagerness “for self-government and for self-expression” was 
working not only in the 12th Army but “in all the Russian armies, 
everywhere along a thousand miles of front, among twelve million 
men suddenly free from tyranny”. He stressed that even in the most 
difficult moments the soldiers were confident in the victory of the 
revolution.® 

Tracing the developments in Russia between February and 
October of 1917 John Reed stressed that the masses of the people 
were the motive force behind the February Revolution: “Since last 
February, when the roaring torrents of workmen and soldiers 
bearing upon the Tauride Palace compelled the frightened Duma to 
assume the supreme power in Russia, it is the masses of the 
people—workmen, soldiers, and peasants—who have forced every 
change in the course of the Revoludon.”'* He understood that much 
of the credit for the victory of the Revolution was due to the success 
of the Bolshevik Party. Reed observed, how, through the storm of 
events that followed one another with kaleidoscopic speed, the 
Bolshevik star was steadily rising, the Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies were consolidadng their positions after the 
Kornilov mutiny to become the true government, and the Solshevik 
influence in the Soviets was growing day by day. 



The Provisional Government, in a bid to stem the development of 
the proletarian revolution, issued a press statement on November 5 
(October 23 Old Style), 1917 claiming that it was strong enough to 
put down any Bolshevik uprising. In an article on Kerensky, Reed 
noted: “At the time of this writing, October 23, Kerensky is alone, as 
perhaps never leader has been alone in all history. In the midst of 
the class-struggle, which deepens and grows bitterer day by day, his 
place becomes more and more precarious. Things are moving swiftly 
to a crisis, to the ‘lutte finale’ l^tween bourgeoisie and proletariat— 
which Kerensky tried with all his strength to avoid—and the 
‘moderates’ disappear from the stormy scene.’’* 

Reed had no doubt that the Kerensky government would fall. He 
was proved right. Ten days later, on November 17 (November 4 Old 
Style) dispatched an article “Red Russia. The Triumph of the 
Bolsheviki” in which he wrote that “The real revolution has begun.... 
For the first time in history the working-class has seized the power of 
the state ... and means to keep it.’’* 

On November 7 (October 25 Old Style), 1917 the Kerensky 
government was overthrown. This marked the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution Jed by Lenin’s Bolshevik Pany. 

TTie Second All-Russia Congress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies gathered on November 8 (October 26) to proclaim that all 
power was assumed by the Soviets and adopt a Decree on Peace and 
a Decree on Land. The Congress formed the first Soviet Govern¬ 
ment—the Council of People’s Commissars—headed by Lenin. It 
also elected the All-Russia Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviets. The Congress thus passed the first legislation of the new era, 
the era of socialism. 

John Reed attended the meetings of the Congress of the Soviets 
as a correspondent of the American Socialist Party. 

“It was just 8.40 when a thundering wave of cheers announced 
the entrance of the presidium, with Lenin—great Lenin—among 
them. A short stocky figure, with a big head set down in his 
shoulders, bald and bulging. Utde eyes, a snubbish nose, wide, 
generous mouth, and heavy chin; cleanshaven now, but already 
beginning to bristle with the well-known beard of his past and future. 
Dressed in shabby clothes, his trousers much too long for him. 
Unimpressive, to be the idol of a mob, loved and revered as perhaps 
few leaders in history have been. A strange popular leader—a leader 
purely by virtue of intellect... with the power of explaining profound 
ideas in simple terms, of analysing a concrete situation. And, 
combined with shrewdness, the greatest intellectual audacity.’’^ 

The Congress saw acrimonious polemics between the Bcdsheviks 
and the Right-wing Social Revolutionaries who paid lip-service to 
socialism but were in fact its enemies. John Reed closely followed the 
polemic focusing his attention cm Lenin: “Now Lenin, gripping the 
edge of the reading stand* letting his little winking eyes travel over 



the crowd as he stood there waidng, apparently oblivious to the 
long-rolling ovation, which lasted several minutes. When it finished, 
he said simply: ‘We shall now proceed to construct the Socialist 
order! 

‘The first thing is the adoption of practical measures to realise 
peace.... We shall offer peace to the peoples of all the belligerent 
countries upon the basis of... the right of self-determination of the 
peoples. At the same time, according to our promise, we shall publish 
and repudiate the secret treaties.... The question of War and Peace is 
so clear that I think that I may, without preamble, read the project 
of a Proclamation to the People of All the Belligerent Countries.’” 

‘‘His great mouth, seeming to smile, opened wide as he spoke; his 
voice was hoarse—not unpleasantly so, but as if it had hardened that 
way after years and years of speaking—and went on monotonously, 
with the effect of being able to go on forever.... For emphasis, he 
bent forward slightly. No gestures. And before him^ a thousand 
simple faces looking up in intent adoration.’' 

When the thunderous applause subsided, Lenin resumed: 

'’‘The revolution of November 6th and 7th has opened the era of 
the Socialist Revolution.... The labour movement, in the name of 
peace and Socialism, shall win, and fulfil its destiny.’ 

‘‘There was something quiet and powerful in all this,” writes John 
Reed, ‘‘which stirred the souls of men. It was understandable why 
people believed when Lenin spoke.” * 

John Reed was of course aware of the complexities of the 
situation after the victory of the socialist revolution. On 
November 17, 1917, he wrote that the bourgeoisie, though defeated, 
had not laid down its arms, noting at the same time that there was no 
force in Russia that could challenge the Bolsheviks. Reed believed 
that the proletarian government, by accomplishing its gigantic 
immediate programme of Bread, Peace and Land for the Peasants 
would go down in history as ‘‘a pillar of fire for mankind forever”.® 

On November 10, 1917 John Reed, carrying a pass from the 
Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, went to the 
forward line of the Northern Front near Petrograd where the 
Kerensky troops were confronung the units of soldiers and workers 
defending the Soviet Republic. His despatch to The Liberator 
describes the final defeat of the counter-revolutionary Kerensky- 
Krasnov forces at the gates of Petrograd and conveys the revolutio¬ 
nary elan of the Petrograd workers and Kronstadt navymen who 
responded to Lenin’s call and rose to Hght the Cossack units. ‘‘On 
Saturday [November 11— Ed.] at three o’clock, the Military Re¬ 
volutionary Committee loosed the full revoludonary force of the 
proletariat;... and the hundreds of thousands of workers poured out 
into the streets.... Such an immense, spontaneous outpouring of a city 
was never seen!... The revoludonary proletariat defending with its 
naked breast the capital of the Socialist republic.”’® 
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On November 11 General Krasnov’s 3rd Cavalry Corps was 
routed at the Pulkovo Heights by the revolutionary forces. Reed 
describes how he was returning to Petrograd in the cab of a truck. 
The lights of the capital, which looked far more splendid at night 
than in the daytime, glittered on the horizon. It was as if a diamond 
dam had spanned the bare plain. The old worker who drove the 
truck pointed to the glowing horizon with a sweeping gesture. 
“Mine!” he cried, his face alight, “All mine now! My Petrograd!”" 

After the Revolution had consolidated its victory in Petrograd and 
Moscow, Reed worked with the Bureau of International Revolutio¬ 
nary Propaganda at the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
where he prepared propaganda materials to be circulated among 
German troops and prisoners-of-war. He kept abreast of the 
revolutionary developments in Russia, gathered documents and wrote 
a series of articles under a common heading “Proletarian Uprising”. 
The articles were intended for the November-December issue of The 
Masses, but were not published because the issue was officially banned 
and the editors were put on trial. It was not until four or five months 
later that some of these articles saw the light of day, in a slightly 
modified form, under the tpje “Red Russia” on the pages of The 
Liberator which succeeded the banned Masses. 

When word reached him of the coming trial of The Masses 
editors, Reed decided to return to the USA to testify in their 
defence. He left Petrograd in early February 1918. He was delayed 
in Oslo for two months, in which American diplomatic officials in 
Petrograd had a hand. When he finally arrived in New York on 
April 28, 1918, the Federal police promptly took away all his 
materials about the October Revolution allegedly to study them. It 
took John Reed several months of persistent demands to secure the 
return of these valuable documents. 

Back in the USA, John Reed engaged in revolutionary activities: 
having aligned himself with the left within the Socialist Party he went 
on countrywide lecture tours telling people the truth about Soviet 
Russia and working towards the creation of a Communist Party in 
the USA. On May 1, 1918, the socialist newspaper The New York Call 
published his statement on the courageous struggle of the Russian 
proletariat against Russian and German imperialism. 

Scared by Reed’s ardent, uncompromising and sincere plea in 
defence of ^viet Russia, the authorides imposed a last-niinute ban 
on a rally scheduled to be held in Philadelphia. He addressed a 
crowd of several hundred people in the city’s street and was arrested. 
Members of the audien^ who tried to protect him were beaten up by 
the police. Reed was charged with “inciting to riot”. The accusation 
being totally unjustified, he was eventually released on bail. He went 
to the Midwestern states to speak about the Bolsheviks and the 
Russian Revoludon in Cleveland, Detroit and other cities. Police 
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shadowed him and searched his belongings. In Detroit, several dozen 
of his listeners were arrested.... 

When, in the summer of 1918, the troops of several foreign 
countries invaded the Soviet Republic John Reed launched a 
“Recognize Russia!’* appeal to the governments of the USA and 
other countries. He asserted that “^viet Government of Russia is 
there to stay: it is wielding' the almost universal will of the Russian 
masses'*.He debunked the arguments of the capitalist press which 
tried to justify their governments* anti-Soviet acdons by alleged 
“betrayal** by the Russians who had “dared** to sign the Brest Peace 
Treaty with Germany in March 1918. 

In the summer of 1918 John Reed withdrew from The Liberator 
editorial board in protest against its political concessions, but he 
continued to contribute to the magazine. In August 1918 he 
published an article entitled “The Russian Revolution in Action*’ in 
which he wrote about the Soviet Government’s constructive activity. 
He noted that the Soviet Government’s top priority was to meet the 
vital needs of people freed from the oppression of the landlords and 
capitalists and from spiritual bondage. “The awful thirst of the 
Russian masses for education spurred on the Soviet Government in 
its grandiose plans for a popular school system unequaled in the 
world.... A nation dumb all its history, trying its voice and saying 
beautiful things.***’ 

John Reed noticed the popular swing away from religion towards 
the new idea of intemation^ working-class solidarity. “CXit of the 
depths rose suddenly a new ideal, consumed with a burning fire of 
internationalism, which replaced the spiritual food provided by the 
Church to the hungry masses.... This fervor of Internationalism, this 
deep sinking in of the Socialist doctrine—one noticed it 
everywhere.*’" 

Challenging the bourgeois press allegations about the tyranny of 
the Bolsheviks, Reed told his fellow-Americans: “The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment is frankly a dictatorship of the proletariat, of the many over the 
few.” ** 

In September 1918, he was arrested again, chiefly on the strength 
of his speech condemning the Entente intervention in Russia. On 
September 14, 1918, The New Yorh Call published Reed’s letter 
which made it clear that the reactionaries had failed to intimidate 
him. 

Shortly after being released (during the trial he was more of an 
accuser than an accused, with the jury divided in their opinions) 
Reed wrote an article “On Intervention in Russia** which read in 
part: *‘The American people are entitled to know the real reasons for 
Allied intervention in Russia ... that the purpose of intervention ... is 

the overthrow of the Russian Soviet RepuUic. And I know, as I 

know myself, that this discrepancy between America’^, acts and 
America’s words is destroying faith in America and ‘ hope in 
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America.... And thcHisands of Americans who really believe in 
freedom will some day want to know why America ... jcMned with 
those whose faces are set against the tides of history. It is time that 
we knew the truth about Russia.”’* 

He himself was among the main purveyors of that truth. 
Challenging the prophecies and inventions of bouigeois journalists 
John Reed, in a major article entitled “The Structure of the Soviet 
State”, argued potently that there existed in Russia “a highly 
complex political structure, which is upheld by the vast majority of 
the people, and which is functioning as well as any newborn popular 
government ever functioned.” Acquainting his readers with the 
history of the Soviets, he noted that there had never been a “political 
body more sensitive and responsive to the popular will”.’’ No 
wonder, the article went on, that the people supported the Soviet 
Government so ardendy. The peasants, who were not in the front 
ranks of the Revolution and ifere inidally interested solely in the 
confiscadon of landed estates, quickly grasped the essence of the 
proletarian dictatorship after the victory of the Revolution and 
almost universally took the side of the Bolsheviks. Soviet Government 
was broadening its base not only in the industrial centres but in 
remote rural areas. 

An eyewitness of three All-Russia Peasants* Conferences in 
Petrograd, John Reed offered a graphic account of the emerging 
union between workers and peasants: **I shall never forget the 
Peasants’ Conference which took place toward the end of November 
... and a wonderful procession of grizzled proletarians of the soil who 
marched to Smolny through the snowy streets, singing, their 
blood-red banner floating in the bitter wind. It was a-dark night. On 
the steps of Smolny hundreds of workingmen were waidng to receive 
their peasant brothers, and in the dim Ught the two masses, moving 
one down and the other up, rushed together and embraced, and 
wept, and cheered.”’* 

John Reed paid much attention to the constructive aspect of the 
Russian Revolution. Speaking about the Factory Committees and 
their background and activity he noted that they had been forced by 
necessity to learn to manage industry **so that when the time came, 
the Russian workers could take over actual control with little 
friction”. Describing the work of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, he stressed that the economy in Soviet Russia was geared 
to the people’s needs and the most urgent measures were given top 
priority. “Sin<» December, although Russia is racked tb pieces, 
although she is at war with every country on earth, still vast projects 
are planned and work is be^n upon them”. Replying to the 
bourgeois ill-wishers who claim^ that the Bc^heviks were unable to 
run the country, he wrote that “the Socialist State is not to be a 
return to primeval simplicity, but instead a system of society more 
efficient than the capualist state”. He stres^ that the working 
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masses were capable not only of destroying what had to be destroyed, 
but of building a new world putting their soul, effort and talent into 
the task. “Across half the world we watch great Russia straighten 
herself and take hold.”'® 

The dissolution of the Constituent Assembly decreed by the 
All-Russia Central Executive Committee on January 19, 1918, caused 
a new wave of anti-Soviet propaganda in the USA, Britain, France 
and other countries. As so often before, John Reed was among those 
equipped with facts to answer the slanderers. In an article “The 
Constituent Assembly in Russia” he demonstrated that the dissolution 
of that body, far from provoking unrest in Russia, was greeted with 
“an immense sigh of relief” as it marked the victory of the 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie, of the Soviets over the counter¬ 
revolutionary parties. “The capitalist press of all countries,” wrbte 
John Reed, “pretends to believe that the Bolsheviks are as tyrannical 
as all bodies of men who achieve p^er, and that they dissolved the 
Constituent simply because it opposed their wishes. But that is not 
true. Before the November revolution the masses had supported the 
Constituent, and the bourgeoisie had opposed it, because it was plain 
that the majority would be Socialist; after the November revolution, 
however, the bourgeoisie supf>orted the Constituent, and the masses 
opposed it, because it was plain that the majority would be moderate 
Socialists, that is to say, anti-Bolshevik.” 

Speaking about Soviets as more representative bodies compared 
with the Constituent Assembly, Reed noted that the “moderate 
socialists”—the Mensheviks and the Social-Revolutionaries—had no 
true following and were suspended in the air “like Mohammed’s 
coffin”. It was only natural that “blown upon by the rough breath of 
the impatient people, the Constituent Assembly vanished like smoke, 
leaving no trace behind it”.“ 

“As for the Soviets, when peace has come and the last effort of 
bourgeois counter-revolution is crushed: when the resistance of the 
bourgeoisie is finally crushed by the expropriation of all that feeds it: 
then the political function of the Soviets is largely at an end, and 
their economic function begins—uniting in themselves the organisa¬ 
tions of the workers, the peasants, and leaving to the free urge of life 
the creative impulses of mankind. CXit of these Soviets is coming a 
new and dreamed of organisation of society.”®' 

In late 1918 and early 1919 John Reed was working hard on his 
book Ten Days That Sfcook the World. Simultaneously, he published a 
series of articles about the Russian Revolution, the Soviets’ struggle 
against foreign intervention and the building of the state of workers 
and peasants in Russia. Shortly after sending the manuscript to the 
printer’s, he faced the Senate committee known as the "Overman 
Committee”. Asked by Major Homes, a spokesman for the Defense 
Department, whether he had ever in any of his public statements said 
that a revolution similar to the one that had taken place in Russia was 
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desirable in the United States, Reed fearlessly replied that he had 
alway^ favoured a revolution in the United States.** 

In an attempt to discredit Reed, the capitalist press in the USA, 
notably The New York Times, falsified his testimony before the Senate 
Committee. Reed sent a letter to the editors entitled “On Bolshevism, 
Russian and American”, in which he countered the slander and 
explained his views. The paper, however, failed to publish his letter, 
which was published in T%e Revolutionary Age. It read in part: “After 
falsifying my testimony before the Senate Committee so as to make it 
appear that I approved of the ‘ideals’ but not the ‘practices’ of 
Bolshevism, you make an editorial statement to that effect.... As a 
matter of fact I do not disapprove of Bolshevism for the United 
States—I heartily approve it.... As for the principles of Bolshevism, I 
hope they will be applied in every country on the face of the globe: 
workers’ control of industry, socialisation of land, and the temporary 
dictatorship of the proletariat necessary to accomplish these things.” 

Rejecting the accusation of being “a paid agent of the Bolsheviki” 
Reed wrote, “but it is not the truth and you know it is not the truth 
... the great majority of persons who learn the truth about Russia 
become convinced Bolshevil^”. Besides, he added, “in a country 
whose own expenses for official propaganda in Russia against the 
Soviet Government run into hundreds of thousands of dollars the 
accusation sounds a little hypocritical”.** 

In late September of 1919 John Reed again set out for Russia to 
represent the US Communist Party on the Communist International’s 
Executive Committee. It was a perilous journey as he had to cross the 
Swedish and Finnish borders illegally. 

In Russia, he continued to study the life of workers and peasants, 
their heroic struggle against counter-revolutionaries at home and 
abroad. He was gathering materials for a new book on Soviet Russia. 
In this he found very useful his trips to the towns outside 
Moscow—Serpukhov, where he addressed a meeting of the represen¬ 
tatives of the region’s factory committees, and to Klin. He intended 
to tell the American people about all this upon his return to the 
USA. Alas, this was not to be. After leaving Moscow in late February 
1920 on an official mission, he was seized in Abo in early March by 
the Finnish authorities and put in jail. He was released in early June 
1920 but was denied a US entry visa as a politically dangerous 
person. 

In July 1920 he wrote the first article in the series “Soviet Russia 
Now”. Recalling his visit to Serpukhov, he wrote about the 
unexampled courage and self-sacrifice of the Russian workers in the 
struggle for socialism. He described a meeting in the City Soviet 
building. “They had come, some of them, from factories twenty 
versts away in the country, on foot through deep snow, with a little 
bread in their pockets. Their feet were bound with rags. Afterward 
when the meeting was over, they would go home as they had come, 
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walking all in through the bitter cold. Very few were members of the 
Communist Party.”” 

His observations of Soviet Russia had led him to the conclusion 
that Soviet Government had taken deep root in the people’s life and 
that the new society is firmly established.” 

In late August 1920 Rc^, as a member of the Comintern’s 
Executive, attended the First Congress of the Peoples of the East 
held in Baku. He came away from the Congress with a wealth of 
impressions, his head full of creative ideas. He was going to complete 
a trilogy about the October Revolution and write a novel. 

On September 20, 1920, Reed asked Lenin to receive his wife 
Louise Bryant, an American journalist. In spite of being extremely 
busy, Lenin g^nted the interview in which he spoke, among other 
things, in favour of trade relations between Soviet Russia and 
America. Political issues apart, he said, the simple fact remains that 
America needs our raw materials and we need American goods. 

Soviet Russia, Lenin said, is a great power. After three years of 
blockade, counter-revolution, armed intervendon and the Polish war 
Soviet Russia was stronger than ever before. America had little to 
gain from President Wilson’s policy of pious refusal to deal with 
Russia on the grounds that it disliked the Soviet Government. 

After the world war, Soviet Russia remained the only solvent 
power in Europe.” 

A summary of the interview was first published in The Washington 
Times. So the truth about the Soviet policy of peace was reaching the 
people. 

John Reed died in Moscow of typhus, on October 17, 1920. 

The last lines in his unfinished article “Soviet Russia Now“ read: 
“No one can conceive the horrors that will be in Russia this winter, 
because the nations of the Entente loosed their mercenaries on 
Russia this summer and in spite of all that has happened, the 
Revoludon lives, bums with a steady flame.”” 

A fitting epitath to the revolutionary and joumalisdc activides of 
the dreless champion of the proletarian cause. John Reed had lived a 
short but brilliant life of creative work to defend the rights of the 
American people and to uphold the ideal of the Great October 
Socialist Revoludon which Mazed mankind’s trail to progress and 
happiness. 
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Alternatives in Historical Development: 
Problems and Issues 

Iran KOVALCHEMKO 


It is universally accepted that, in contrast to nature, history (in 
Marx’s words) is "ruling but the acdvity of man pursuing his aim".* 
“In the history of society,” Engels noted, “...the actors are all 
endowed with consciousness, they are men acting with deliberation or 
passion, working towards definite goals; nothing happens without a, 
conscious purpose, without an intended aim.”' At the same time 
socio-historical development is a process governed by laws and 
internally conditioned: it is natural-historical and forward-moving in 
character. In this context the question arises as to whether it is 
possible to make choices in this development; how do alternative 
historical situations, i.e., those which could lead to fundamentally 
different outcomes, arise? The alternatives posed by a whole range of 
important contemporary processes are giving rise to a growing 
interest in the study of alternative historical situations in the past. 
However, the theoretical and methodological issues relating to this 
subject have not yet been suffidendy worked out. The purpose of 
our article is to draw attention to these issues: we examine questions 
of the correlation between the subjective and the <^jecdve, and 
between the actual and the possible in socio-historical development; 
and we also consider how alternative situations arise and are 
resolved, and the tasks and principles involved in their study. 

* 41 

Socio-historical development is the conscious and purposeful 
acdvity of human beings. “Everything which sets men in motion,” 
wrote Engels, “must go through their minds”’: it must, in other 
words, take the form of definite ideas and goals. 
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However, these ideas and goals do not originate in man’s 
consciousness but in the objective world. “All ideas” in the last 
analysis “are taken from experience; they are reflections—true or 
distorted—of reality”.^ Often “...it seems to man as if his ends are 
taken from outside the world, and are independent of the world" 
but that is an illusion. Such, ideas exist because men have become 
accustomed “to explain their acdons as arising out of thoughts 
instead of their needs (which in any case are reflected and perceived 
in the mind)”.® 

Needs are the deep source of socio-historical development, and it 
is they which lie behind its motive powers.^ Material needs play the 
basic role in the diversified system of human needs, for the exist¬ 
ence and development of society depend on their satisfaction. Engels 
noted that productive activity is “...the most essential historical 
activity of men, the one which has raised them from the animal to 
the human state and which forms the material foundation of all their 
other activities”®; labour, Marx emphasised, is “the everlasting 
Nature-imposed condition of human existence”,® and forms the basis 
of all human activity. 

Human needs not only require constant satisfaction—they are 
also continually growing: “the satisfaction of the first need (the action 
of satisfying, and the instrument of satisfaction which has been 
acquired) leads to new needs”.’® The growth in human needs 
outstrips the actual possibilities of satisfying these needs and this 
contradiction serves as the motive force in social and historical 
progress. 

Productive activity is an essendal and continually repeated 
process, it is law-governed, internally conditioned and natural- 
historical. Its objective and law-governed nature is linked to its 
self-awareness and purposeful character. Marx emphasised that in 
the sphere of his material activities, which is made up of man’s 
interaction with nature, man “not only affects a change of form in 
the material on which he works, but ... also realises a purpose of his 
own that gives the law to his modus operandi, and to which [the 
purpose.— I. K.] he must subordinate his will”." 

Subjective human activities are constrained by conditions that are 
independent of human beings and lead to objecdve results. “In his 
pracdcal activity, man is confronted with the objecdve world, is 
dependent on it, and determines his activity by it..”’* 

This dependence is imposed, first of all, by the fact that although 
“men make their own history”, as Marx wrote, “...they do not make 
it just as they please; they do not make it under circumstances chosen 
by themselves, but under circumstances directly encountered, given 
and transmitted from the past”.’® Every historical generation at every 
given moment in historical development has certain material and 
non-material resources at its disposal: it can only organise its activities 
on the basis of these resources and of an already established system 



of productive, political, cultural and other kinds of reladonship. 
People's conscious and purposeful activities, second, are subject to 
objective laws that function "with iron necessity”.'^ Ignorance of 
these laws makes people the slaves of blind necessity but even vdien 
they have understood them, people will become the masters of their 
fate only in so far as they act in accordance with these laws.'^ Third, 
socio>historical development is extremely complex in nature; people’s 
conscious and purposeful activities may therefore lead to different 
results than those they were striving to attain. Activity, in other 
words, has an objective character that does not depend on subjecdve 
striving^ and goals. Engels noted that a multitude of varying fsictors 
(economic, social, political, ideological and others) interacted in 
historical development. On the one hand, therefore, "amid all the 
endless host of accidents ... the economic movement finally asserts 
itself as necessary”; yet, on the other hand, "the final result always 
arises from conflicts between many individual wilU”, “there are 
innumerable intersecdng forces, an infinite series of parallelograms 
of forces which give rise to one resultant—the historical event. ... and 
what emerges is something that no one willed”.'^ Therefore 
socio-historical development as a whole organically combines the 
objecdve and the subjective and has a necessarily law-governed 
character: it is a natural-historical process. 

However, “the idea of historical necessity does not in the least 
undermine the role of the individual in history”.'^ First, the subject 
does not appear as one engaged in passive contemplation of objective 
reality: he is the conscious and active transformer of that reality. 
Second, the choice between the objectively possible tendencies and 
means of activity depend on him. The role oi the subjective factor in 
socio-historical development grows, moreover, with the advance of 
social progress: a higher level of development in the objective 
conditions widens the opportunity for choice and for man’s creative 
and transforming activities, i.e., it raises the degree of his subjective 
freedom. 

From what has been said about the correlation between the 
objective and the subjective in socio-historical development it 
becomes clearer that the following fact must be taken into account in 
specific historical studies: there are no phenomena in this develop¬ 
ment that are purely and absolutely subjective or objective in 
character. There is always a close dialectic interconnection and 
interaction between the objective and the subjective, and these have 
an objective foundation. It is necessary to speak of this, because at 
times the objective and the subjective are treated separately and even 
opposed one to the other. 

Finally, let us note that not only are the subjective and the 
objective dialectically interconnected in socio-historic^ development: 
in each specific case they are also relative. In other words, one type 
of human activity or another may appear as a subjective factor in one 
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respect and in anmher, as an objecdve factor. Thus class struggle is a 
subjective activity from the viewpoint of the representatives of the 
class waging that struggle, although it is conditioned by objective 
factors. Yet from the posidon of the class against which the struggle 
is being conducted it appears as an objecdve factor. In general the 
strivings, goals and acdvides of any individual or collective entity are 
objecdve in relation to any other individual or collective entity. Even 
the results of an individual subject's acdvides take on an objecdve 
and independent character in relation to his subsequent acdvides. 

The interconnection between the subjecdve and the objecdve in 
socio-historical development and their relativity is complex. It is 
condidoned by the nature of human acdvides: at one and the same 
time they consdtute a continual process of subjecdvising the object 
(i.e. man's mastering of objective reality in his own interests) and of 
objectivising the subject (i.e. transforming all the manifestadons of 
his activities into a reality that opposes him). Sometimes all that has 
taken place (history) is therefore considered objecdve, and all that is 
now happening (the present) is looked on as subjecdve. There is a 
logic in this. We should constantly remember (as Lenin emphasised) 
that “there is a difference l^ween the subjective and the objective 
but it, too, has its limits'',** and these must be specifically defined. 

Historians are thus faced with the task of penetrating more 
deeply into the objecrtive dialectic of the subjective and the objective 
in socio-historical development.** To deepen our understanding of 
the essence of socio-historical development we must consider the 
relations within that process between the actual and the possible. 


* * * 

The subject striving to consciously master reality, either for 
intellectual or pracdcal reasons, is opposed by that objective reality. 
On the one hand, this reality possesses a great variety of features, 
properties and linkages that express its inner essence and its means 
of functioning. On the other hand, like any form of matter this 
reality characteristically develops on the basis of its inner contradic¬ 
tions, potendalides and tendencies: this leads to its transition from 
one state to others that are on a higher level of development, both in 
form and state, “...real life, real history, includes these different 
tendencies", emphasised Lenin.** In certain conditions the various 
properties and potentialities present in reality c:an lead to a new 
reality, and their presence forms the possibilities enclosed within 
reality. Consequently, posnlnlities are the properties and definite 
features or tendencies in current reality that create the preconditk>ns 
for future reality—they are its pt^entialities. A possibility cannot 
exist outside reality. Possibility and reality are organically intercon¬ 
nected: possUnlity is potential, approaching reality; actual reality is the 
realised and implemented possil^ty. 
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Reality may contain either one or several possibilities of transition 
to another condition. In the first case, such a transition will have an 
invariant, law-governed character. In the second case, the transfor¬ 
mation of one or other possibility into a new reality has a 
probabilistic, law-governed character. Thus the realisation of pos¬ 
sibilities is linked to necessity, chance and probability.^* Capitalism 
has an innate tendency towards the concentration of producdon 
when it is at the stage of free competition in its development. This 
gave rise to the possibility of transforming “free-market” capitalism 
into monopoly capitalism and imperialism. When applied to the 
development of one capitalist country as a whole the transformadoh 
of this possibility into a reality had an invariant and necessary 
character. However, if we are referring to one or another branch of 
industry or the different regions of a given country then such a 
transformation could only be implemented as a probabilistic, 
law-governed process. Such a transformation depend,on a multitude 
of causes that are not capable of precise measurement; their resultant 
force could only be evaluated with a certain degree of probability. 

Favourable condidons are necessary for the transformation of a 
ptossibility into a reality. In socio-historical development these 
conditions take shape as the result of the action of subjecdve factors: 
in itself the possibility that has arisen only serves as the precondition 
for the transition to a new reality. Thus, the revolutionary situation, 
for example, creates the possibility and objective precondition for a 
revolution to occur. A revoludon must therefore always be preceded 
by a revoludonary situation. For this possibility to be transformed 
into reality, however, it is still essential that the subjective factors are 
•also present. “A revolution may be ripe,” wrote Lenin, "and yet the 
forces of its creators may prove insufficient to carry it out.”®* 

Subjective historical factors play a role in the transformation of 
possibility into reality because, first, a choice may be made among 
them and, second, because they create the conditions that are 
essential for this transformation. It is understood that in making this 
choice the differing social forces are guided by their interests and 
goals which, in the final analysis, are always those of their class. 

For contemporaries to choose between these possibilities they 
must have a dednite concepdon of reality and perceive the presence 
of these possibilides. It is only on the basis of a scientific analysis of 
reality that a thoroughly grounded and objecdve choice can be made 
between the possibilides, and action be taken to fulfil that choice. In 
the fullest sense such a choice only became available with the 
emergence of a Marxist, dialectical-materialist understanding of 
society. The very issue of the actual and the possible, now playing 
such an important role in socio-historical development, was only 
actually posed in a rigorous sciendfic fashion by Marxism. 

When the historian analyses actual reality it is essential for him to 
also consider the possibilities that it carries within it. More precisely. 
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this analysis must have two aspects. The reality being examined must 
be shown, on the one hand, to result from the realisation of the 
possibilides of the preceding past; and, on the other hand, the 
possibilides that make up the potential foundations of the future 
must be disclosed. The classics of Marxism offer brilliant examples of 
such analysis. 

Marx and Engels were enabled to prove the inevitability of the 
transition from capitalism to communism by their profound analysis 
of the capitalist mode of producdon and of the possibilides that were 
rooted within it. By examining the historical development of Russia 
at the turn of the 20th century Lenin not only showed the 
inevitability of the bourgeois-democratic revolution but also the 
possibility of its developing into a socialist revoludon. And by 
analysing the character of socio-historical development in the 
conditions formed by imperialism and the First World War, Lenin 
revealed the f>ossibility that socialism might triumph in one country 
by itself. 

Study by a historian of the possibilides of certain past realides 
naturally has distinctive features. This social reality was invariant in 
the form in which it came inj^ being, and the historian’s main task is 
to understand the past in its invariance. Yet this invariance was 
frequently the result of the realisation of only one possibility among 
the polyvariant and muldple possibilides contained within the reality 
of the preceding historical period. Therefore when the historian is 
characterising the essence of the reality under examination he must 
demonstrate two things: first, he must show which possibilides were 
realised for this reality to come into existence, and, second, what 
objecdve possibilities and potentialities this reality contained for the 
future. 

An indispensable condidon for the study of possibilides in 
historical development is that we distinguish between real and 
essential possibilities. Historical reality has an exceptional variety of 
traits, linkages and tendencies, and it includes a great many types of 
possibility—among which is also the formal type. Lenin therefore 
emphasised the necessity to differendate the re;^ from the possible, 
and real possibilities from those that were formal. In this connecdon, 
for example, he wrote; '*AU kinds of transformation are possible, 
even of a fool into a wise man, but such a transformadon rarely 
becomes actual. And merely because of the ‘possibility’ of such a 
transformation I shall n6t cease to consider the fool to a fool.”’’ 

It is essendal and important, though complicated, to define the 
spatial and temporal«limits of real possibilides when we are 
distinguishing between and evaluadng them. Any possibility in the 
course of social development arises at a particular moment in dme. If 
the appropriate condidons created by social forces are present, this 
possibility can be transformed into a reality. Yet this may also not 
take place if the efforts applied prove insuffide'nt. Certain pos- 
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sibilities can be altogether overlooked by contemporaries and remain 
potentialities. In any variant, however, a possibility is limited by 
actual existence and historians can be led to draw erroneous 
conclusions if they disregard these limits in their analyses of historical 
|x>ssibi]ities. Many studies by non-Marxist historians comrnit this 
error. 

Discussion of early 20th-century Russian socio-economic develop¬ 
ment, for example—in other words, of the preconditions for a 
socialist revolution—occupy a prominent place in Western historiog¬ 
raphy. There are several widespread arguments that the revolution 
was historically accidental in character. One of these is based on the 
assertion that capitalism of a Western type would have become firmly 
established in Russia and the October Revolution would not have 
occurred had the First World War not obstructed the implementation 
of the Stolypin agrarian reform. This view is without foundation 
because it disregards one indubitable fact: by the beginning of the 
First World War all the possibilities for strengthening the existing 
bourgeois socio-economic order and the autocracy in Russia through 
the transformations envisaged by the Stolypin reform had already 
been exhausted. Lenin was the first to draw attention to this. Even 
some of its advocates, he wrote in January 1912, were beginning to 
feel that “the breath of death is hovering over this ‘great reform’ 

In April 1913 Lenin emphasised that Stolypin’s agrarian policy and 
the counter-revolutionary system of government “had now played 
itself uut, had exhausted its social forces. Circumstances had arisen 
that made any social reforms in contemporary Russia impossible.... 
There were no possibilities of effecting reforms in contemporary Russia" 
These conclusions have been confirmed by the studies of Soviet 
historians.*® ** 

It is not correct to voice regrets, when analysing the p>ossibilities 
of particular historical realities, that contemporaries did not notice or 
did not properly implement certain of the possibilities then existing 
(as a result of which historical events, or even the course of historical 
development, did not supposedly turn out as they might have done). 
Lenin had such approaches in mind when he emphasised that it was 
necessary to look at history, as Marx had done, “from the standpoint 
of those who make it without being in a position to calculate the 
chances infallibly beforehand, and not from the standpoint of an 
intellectual philistine who moralises: 'It was easy to foresee... they 
shouldn’t have taken it up...”’.” “World history would indeed be 
very easy to make,’’ Marx noted, “if the struggle were taken up only 
on condition of infallibly favourable chances.** Before all else, the 
historian’s task is therefore to elucidate and explain why certain 
particular possibilities were considered and implemented. It is by 
adopting such an approach that the study of the past can serve as the 
basis for accumulating the necessary historical experience to solve 
contemporary prc^lems. 
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As far as analysing the possibilities included in the reality being 
studied is concerned, ways and means must be sought to measure the 
degree of probability involved: using the totality of factors affecting 
socio-historical development to determine how likely it was that one 
of the existing possibilities could be transformed into reality. This will 
open the way for the most accurate and objective evaluation of the 
potentialities of the future inherent in a given historical reality. 

Historians’ understandable striving to make such an evaluation 
determines their growing interest in studying “alternative” situations ‘ 
in historical development. We are not only helped to comprehend in 
specific terms the potentialides of the future by analysing these 
situations: such analysis also graphical^ discloses the relationship and 
interconnection in historical development between the objective and 
the subjective, the actual and the possible, and the necessary and the 
accidental. We must therefore consider in more detail the issues 
surrounding such alternatives and their study in historical science. 

* « ♦ 

Many academic works, tS some extent or other, touch on the 
problem of possible alternatives in social development (and that 
includes history). There are very few specialised studies, however, 
concerning the theoretical and methodolc^cal aspects of this 
problem or giving a detailed characterisation of specific alternative 
situations in social and historical development.^ 

The question of alternatives in historical development can be 
looked at in two ways, from the ontological and the epistemological 
points of view: either as a phenomenon of historical reality or as a 
task in historical cognition. 

When examining alternatives as a pan of historiad reality we 
must evidently begin with their definition. A historical situation in 
which social forces are struggling to implement principally different 
possibilities in social development is an alternative situation. Ck>nse- 
quently, a historical alternative may arise when two conditions are 
fulfilled: first, that principally different possibilities (potentialities or 
tendencies) for subs^uent development are contained in the existing 
reality; second, that there are social forces conducting the struggle to 
implement these possibilities. The alternative nature of socio> 
historical development is organically linked, in other words, with 
possibility and reality, and with the objective and the subjective. 
When we consider that the organic combination of the objective and 
the subjective is the main expression of the difference between social 
and natural phenomena, then we may look on this alternative 
character as the dearest expression of that difference. 

Furthermore, the historical alternative is a phenomenon as¬ 
sociated with the mass aspects of -life in society, for only diiRFerenoes 
in the mass phenomena and processes can lead to a fundamentally 



different path in social development. The historical scale and 
significance of an alternative is defined by the fundamental nature of 
the aims and results being pursued and the mass participation of the 
social forces striving to achieve them. Thus scale and significance are 
criteria in the definition of historical alternatives. (It is important to 
emphasise since the choice between possibilides and the alternative 
nature of results in any particular activity do not only exist at a mass 
and socially significant level in historical development. There is also 
the level of the individual or restricted group’s struggle which is 
linked to the alternative nature of the struggle’s outcome for the 
warring sides. Such alternatives, however, should not be confused 
with historical alternatives.) 

There are both objective and subjective preconditions for the 
emergence of an alternative situation in historical reality. It is obvious 
that the objective basis for alternatives is the presence in historical 
reality of various principally different possibilities, pdtentialities and 
tendencies for subsequent development. What is it that gives birth to 
these possibilities? Their emergence is connected to the lack of a 
direct determination of form by the contents, and this is due to the 
great variety of conditions under which historical development takes 
place. The contents of this development may be expressed in a 
definite range of forms. 

Many examples could be given of the “non single-valued” 
determination of form by content for phenomena connected both 
with the basis and with the superstructure of a socio-economic 
formation. One and the same economic basis, Marx noted, “due to 
innumerable different empirical circumstances, natural environment, 
racial relations, external historical influences, etc.”, can exhibit 
“infinite variations and gradations in appearance”.^ There may also 
be fundamental differences between these variations, i. e. they may 
represent alternative variants in development. For example, in its 
qualitative definition the feudal system of productive relations was 
characterised everywhere by the p>ersonal dependence of the serf on 
his feudal lord and the system of extra-economic coercion connected 
with this relationship. However, the forms this took varied from 
simple obligations to pay quit-rent to personal bondage and direct 
physical coercion of the peasants. 

The basis of the capitalist mode of production is likewise 
invariable: private ownership of the means of production and the 
exploitation of free wage la^ur. This ownership, however, can take 
different forms—it can be individual, corporative and state- 
controlled. 

Like any other economic basis, the capitalist type invariably 
defines the political superstructure in the sense that political power 
belongs to the dominant economic class, the bourgeoisie, and the 
state serves to articulate and defend the interests o7 this class. 
However, this invariability does permit a variety of forms in the 
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political superstructure: these range from comparatively developed 
forms of bourgeois democracy to fascist dictatorship. 

The great variety of forms in which contents of one kind or 
another are expressed leads to the emergence of various possibilities: 
this in turn creates the objective preconditions for the emergence of 
alternatives. This phenomenon, however, does have a reverse effect. 
Not only can the same contents be represented in various forms, but 
one and the same form can be filled by different contents. This 
occurs during the transition from one set of contents to another. The 
new contents can develop within the old forms for as long as these 
contents have not attained maturity and created the appropriate 
form for themselves. If a new essence is being established in already 
present but varied forms' then different, competitive and (in certain 
circumstances) alternative possibilities may arise. 

The complex dialectical interconnection between content and 
form in socio-historical development thus conditions the emergence 
of principally different possibilities and, consequently, of the 
alternative potendalities of this development. 

The other objective precondition for the emergence of alternative 
possibilities is the interconnection in socio-historical development 
between aims and results, and the ways and mean.s of attaining them. 
In specific historical circumstances the very same goals and results 
may be attained using different means. Reform and revolution, legal 
and illegal means of activity, and armed and unarmed paths of action 
are all different means for attaining the same goals and end results. 
Yet although different ways and means may enable the same result to 
be attained, that result may be expressed in various forms and 
display various levels of development and maturity, etc. This has a 
major influence on many aspects of social development and on the 
positions, needs and interests of the classes and social strata. 

These are the basic objective preconditions for the emergence of 
alternative historical situations. Here a question logically arises. Is the 
historical alternative an andthesis (i.e. a principally different variant 
of development that is opposed to actual historical reality) or are 
such alternatives the different variants of that reality’s subsequent 
development? When there is talk of alternadves in historical works, 
often what is meant is a different trend in future development 
compared to the existing reality. We cannot agree with this approach. 
Existing reality is either a realised past possibility or a struggle that is 
being waged for the implementation of principally different and 
altemadve possibilides of its subsequent development. So as current 
reality the alternative means actuality, whereas as the future it is only 
the potentialities of the actuality and the various possibilities it 
contains. One can only understand the place of the ^temadves in 
socio>historical development correcdy by taking into account the close 
and dialectical de linking the past, the present and the future. 
Consequendy, the alternadves in socio-historical development ccmsd- 
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tute a real struggle that is conducted in a real situation for principally 
different versions of the future. The limits of the altemadve 
situation, in terms of objective possibilities, can be defined as follows. 
They span the interval in social time between the emergence of 
princip^ly different possibilities in further development, and the 
realisation of one of these alternative possibilities, i.e., its conversion 
into a reality—that, or the removal of these potentialities in the 
course of development as new possibilities arise. 

At times the interpretation of alternatives as the antitheses of the 
present gives rise to attempts to describe a course of subsequent 
development that has an invariable and law-governed character as 
being alternative. Thus socialism is on occasion talked of as the 
alternative to capitalism in the future. Yet in the general course of 
historical development socialism is not an alternative to capitalism: an 
alternative, like any possibility, can be implemented but may just as 
well remain unimplemented, whereas the transition from capitalism 
to socialism is a historically invariable and conditioned inevitability. 
The paths of transition to socialism, and the forms that the transition 
takes, may indeed be alternative and depend on the specific historical 
conditions of individual countries. When the appropriate precondi¬ 
tions for this have been laid, however, the transition itself cannot be 
so described. 

In general then, let us emphasise yet again, the objective basis 
from which historical alternatives arise is the presence in current 
reality of principally different possibilities for future development: 
and there is only a certain probability that these possibilities can be 
realised. Naturally this leads us to ask what defines this probability, 
and which of the principally different possibilities may prove 
successful. To answer this question we must examine the role of 
subjective historical factors in the emergence and resolution of 
alternatives. 


* * * 

At the outset we should note that objective preconditions by 
themselves do not create alternatives. Subjective factors must also be 
present if an alternative is to emerge: by this we mean those social 
forces that are actively striving to transform principally different 
possibilities into a reality. This leads inevitably to a clash and then a 
struggle between different social forces. The choice of one or other 
possibility, however, must be preceded by a struggle to realise one or 
the other. It is the interests of the corresponding dass and 
socio-political forces that decide which choice prevails. Needs and 
interests have an objective character and therefore people may at 
first not be aware of them. *‘...Where individuals have needs, they 
consequently already have a vocation and a task,*’ wrote Marx and 
Engels, "and at the outset it is sdll immaterial whether th^ make this 
their vocation in their imagination as well.”^* 



Interests are formulated in the motives and stimuli that guide 
man’s activities. The goals of this activity are in turn formed on the 
basis of these motives and stimuli as are the ideals towards which 
people strive. 

Thus there is a causal chain in the objective-subjective process 
whereby historical subjects perceive their contemporary reality: mode 
of production, needs and interests, motives and stimuli, and goals and 
ideals. It is not so important for our present purposes whether this is 
a comparatively complete description of the chain of perception or 
not. liie essential point here is that the links of this chain may be 
built up both on a theoretical basis and from an everyday perception 
of reality. 

The objective and subjective factors in the formation of historical 
alternatives are unified. This means that if there are social forces 
struggling for a path of development which has no objective 
possibilities in current reality they do not then constitute alternatives. 
We may cite the struggle of revolutionary Narodism (Populism) in 
Russia as an example. The populists argued that capitdism rep¬ 
resented a regression and decline in historical development because 
of its inherent contradiction#. They tried to vindicate the idea that it 
was possible to bypass capitalism and direcdy make the transition to 
socialism in Russia because the peasant community still existed there. 
The heroic struggle they waged to implement this idea did not, 
however, create the alternatives of capitalism and socialism. Instead, 
the establishment and assertion of capitalism went on unabated. 
Therefore one cannot agree with the view that the populists’ struggle 
represented some kind of alternative variant in social development. 

The populists also held mistaken ideas about the interests and 
strivings of the peasantry. “...There is nothing more absurd,’’ wrote 
Lenin, “than to conclude from the contradictions of capitalism that 
the latter is impossible, non-progressive, and so on—to do that is to 
take refuge from unpleasant, but undoubted realities in the 
transcendental heights of romantic dreams.’’” 

And there was another reason why the struggle of the populists 
could in no respect be represented as an alternative to capitalism. 
Objectively their struggle was not directed against capitalism but was 
waged in favour of one variant of capitalist development. “...The real 
historical meaning of the Narodnik ideology consisted in contrasting 
two paths of capitalist development: one path involving the adapta¬ 
tion of the new capitalist Russia to the old, the subordination of the 
former to the latter, thus impeding the course of development; the 
other—the path of supplanting Ae old by the new, of entirely 
removing the obsolete that is obstructing the new; of accelerating the 
course of development.’’** The populists were objectively fighting for 
an alternative: but not for the one they are ascribed to. 

The subjective factor is the element in alternative hiMorical 
situations that determines the outcome of the struggle to implement 



one or another of the principally different possibilities of develop¬ 
ment. This outcome depended on the alignment of the warring 
forces, their purposefulness, cohesion and organisation. 

Tlie establishment of fascism in Germany can serve as an example 
of the preponderance of reactionary over democratic forces and the 
affirmation of the conservative possibility. The socio-political situation 
in Germany in the early 1930s undoubtedly had an alternative 
character. It could have continued to develop as a bourgeois 
democracy or as a fascist dictatorship. The balance of warring social 
forces proved such that fascism triumphed. 

The victory of one of the alternative possibilities eliminates the 
opposing possibility and the alternative situation comes to an end. 
Just how final this triumph proves to be, depends on the extent to 
which the victorious forces have succeeded in crushing their 
opponents and eliminating the possibility of an alternative develop¬ 
ment. In turn this is defined by the depth of the objective historic^ 
roots feeding this possibility and extent of the forces supporting it. 
The victory of one alternative may also be temporary. 

And there may be alternative situations when none of the 
contending trends in development and of the social forces backing 
them are able to gain the upper hand. If such a confrontation proves 
lengthy then these alternatives may be removed by the emergence in 
the course of historical development of new possibilities. This was the 
case in Russia in the struggle between the two paths of bourgeois 
agrarian development. 

There is yet another question linked to our examination of 
alternatives as phenomena of historical reality. What is the relation 
between this alternative nature of history and its law-governed 
character? Do not the existence of alternative situations and the 
leading role that subjective factors play in their resolution violate the 
law-governed nature of socio-historical development? The answer is 
no. Whatever may be the leading role of the subjective factor in the 
formation and resolution of alternatives the action of this factor is 
constrained by objective conditions. An alternative means making a 
choice between existing possibilities and struggling to implement that 
choice. The emergence of various possibilities, however, is neverthe¬ 
less an objective process. Therefore only the forms in which social 
laws are manifested differ during the invariantly essential and 
alternative course of development, ^me of them are laws of a rigid 
and invariable determination and the most general laws of socio- 
historical development are of this kind. They define, before all else, 
the direcdon and development of social systems. 

The laws of probabilisdc determination are of another kind. They 
are inherent in stochastic, random processes and only appear as an 
uncondidonal necessity in relation to a social system when itls treated 
as a whole. The behaviour of that system’s individual elements are 
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only -.determined in a probabilistic fashion. Like any other laws, 
probabilistic laws are characterised by necessity, generdity and their 
repeatable character. They manifest themselves as laws*tendency, and 
as specific law-governed influences that are inherent in socio- 
historical development. The differences between laws of invariant 
and probabilistic determination should not be exaggerated, however. 
They are alike in their forms of expression and, as Marx emphasised, 
“the general law acts as the prevailing tendency only in a very 
complicated and approximate manner, as a never ascertainable 
average of ceaseless fluctuations”.’^ 

In its alternative variants the course of socio-historical develop¬ 
ment is also regulated by accidental-probabilistic laws. 

There is a definite relationship between the laws of an invariant- 
necessary kind and those of the accidental-probabilistic type. Its 
essence is obvious. As the most general laws of social development 
the laws of invariant determination define the limits within which the 
probabilistic laws operate (as the laws referring to the specific in that 
development). The first define entities of a higher order while the 
second define those of the lower orders specified by the former. This 
specification may be extremely varied but only within the limits of 
the general entity. 

Apart from the essential and qualitative side of the relation 
between the types of socio-historical law under examination, there is 
also the quantitative aspect of this relation. In so far as phenomena 
of a mass and chance character predominate in socio-historical 
development, “the laws of society are in the main characterised by a 
probabilistic determination”.’* This is the viewpoint of the majority 
of Soviet researchers who have examined this question. 

However, there do exist other interpretations. Thus the opinion is 
voiced that there is no place for the stochastic process in the field of 
social phenomena. This then means that there is no place for the 
alternative nature of socio-historical development either. The oppo¬ 
site position is expressed by the assertion that any historical situation 
contains the possibility of choice: historical development presents 
man with alternatives of behaviour, in this view, and the polyvariance 
of social phenomena results in the probabilistic character of their 
implementation. The fundamental essence of such an assertion is that 
only an accidental-probabilistic and law-governed determination is at 
work in socio-historical development: man always has a choice and in 
essence all development has an alternative character. In the light of 
what has been said earlier the lack of foundation for such a wide 
interpretation of the limits of historical alternatives is also obvious. 
The alternative nature of socio-hbtorical development in no way 
removes the objective and law-governed character of this develop¬ 
ment. 
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Tlie importance of the alternatives that arise in historical 
development makes it essential for historians to study them.,Our 
understanding of historical reality is impoverished if we disregard 
alternative situations. However, their complexity as historical 
phenomena and the undeveloped state of the principles, means and 
methods by which they should be studied renders this a difficult 
task. 

At the outset it is essendal to establish the reality of an alternative 
situation—that it is actually present in historical development. There 
is, after all, a danger of seeing such a situation where it did not in 
fact exist. For example, it is claimed that there were two alternatives 
in Russia between February and October 1917: the victory of the 
proletarian socialist revolution or the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie.^ Lenin indeed wrote that it was ** impossible to slip out of 
the imperialist war and achieve a democratic, non-coercive peace 
without overthrowing the power of capital and transferring state 
power to anoUter class, the proletariat”.’^ As we know it would have 
been impossible to resolve other highly important issues (those, for 
example, of the agrarian and national problems) without such a 
transition. However, there was no such alternative between pro¬ 
letarian victory and bourgeois dictatorship: the transfer of power to 
the proletariat was not an alternative but an unconditional historical 
necessity dictated by the entire course of historical development.” By 
the autumn of 1917 this necessity was understood not only by the 
working class but also by its allies: this determined the timing of the 
revolution, and the relative ease with which the revolution triumphed 
and power was transferred to the proletariat. The civil war unleashed 
against the proletariat would not have been possible without the 
support of international imperialism and arm^ intervention—but 
that was already a different historical situation. The example cited 
shows very well how important it is in understanding the course of 
historical events to define the reality of the historical alternative. 

It is extremely important to examine a historical alternative in the 
unified totality of the objecdve and subjective factors involved in its 
formation. Errors may occur here b^ause the presence of an 
alternative is only established from the existence of one of these 
factors. Most frequently this is the subjective factor because it is the 
most immediately obvious. 

We must note the following when analysing the role of the 
subjecdve factor in altemadve situations. Any social struggle may 
result in victory or defeat, i.e. there are altemadve outcomes. It is 
quite improper, however, to link any struggle to'an altemadve 
situadon on this basis (as has bran indicated already). Lenin gave his 
attention to this issue. In What Is to Be Done? he refuted thi dafRl of 
those opposed to creating a centralised revoludonary oiganisation 
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that such a body might easily be launched into a premature attack: 
“Speaking abstractly, it cannot be denied, of course, that a militant 
organisation may thoughtlessly engage in batde,” Lenin wrote, 
“which may end in a defeat endrely avoidable under other 
conditions. But we cannot confine ourselves to abstract reasoning on 
such a question, because every battle bears within itself the abstract 
possibility of defeat, and there is no way of reducing this possibility 
except by organised preparadon fur batde.’’^^ 

In other words, we must adopt a specific and historical approach 
to such situations. In any particular social struggle the objectively 
abstract possibility of victory or defeat can be a real historic^ 
alternative. This happens when those struggling are aware of the 
possible outcomes and, guided by definite aims, make a choice. Such 
a situation developed, for example, during the Paris Commune. The 
working class was faced with a choice, as Marx then noted: “...the 
alternative of either taking up the fight or succumbing without a 
struggle. The demoralisation of the working class in the latter case 
would have been a far greater misfortune than the succumbing of 
any number of the ‘leaders’.”^ The challenge, as we know, was 
accepted although there was no chance of victory. Here the 
alternative did not consist of the abstract possibility of success or 
failure: in this struggle the working class had to choose between the 
possibility of condnuing the fight and being defeated, or of ending 
their resistance and paying for this decision with their own 
demoralisation. 

Oversights in uncovering historical alternatives show how complex 
this proc^ure is: they underline the necessity of adhering to 
precisely-defined methodological principles which, moreover, require 
further elaboration. We may cite some examples that show how our 
understanding of the past is enriched by the api^ysis of real historical 
alternatives. 

We shall turn to certain episodes in the struggle for the transidon 
from the bouig^eois-democradc to the socialist revoludon in Russia in 
1917. We have already talked of the historical inevitability of such a 
transition and of the determinadon of the proletarian victory. Here 
we shall consider the specific means used to achieve this transidon. 
The very first question is whether there was an alternative between a 
peaceful and an armed transidon. In fact there was not. “To beccmie 
a power,” wrote Lenin, “the class<onscious workers must win the 
majority to their side. As long as no vicJence is used against the 
people there is no <^er road to power.”And undl autumn 1917 
“the objecdve condituHi^ for the victory of the insurrecdcm did not 
exist”, because the proletariat did not possess that majority.^* There 
was, as a consequence, no altemadve between peaceful change and 
armed uprising. 

After the February Revoludon a sifuadon of “du^ power” came 
into existence in Russia. There were two dictatorships in the country; 



that of the bourgeoisie which directed the Provisional Government, 
and the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the working class 
and the peasantry headed by the Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies. Neither was in full control. The Provisjonal 
Government derived its strength from the bureaucratic state ap¬ 
paratus: the power behind the Soviets was the people in arms. And 
though the Provisional Government was conducting an imperialist 
p>olicy not in the people’s interests, it could not apply force to their 
armed power—“That is what opened up and ensured a peaceful 
path for the progress of the revolution.” * There was no other way, 
and neither was there thus an alternative between peaceful change 
and armed uprising as the means of developing the revolution. 

The peaceful further development of the revolution could have 
been achieved by the transfer of power to the Soviets, hence the 
Bolshevik slogan “All Power to the Soviets!”. In the process of 
political struggle the Soviets could have been transformed into the 
institutions of the proletarian dictatorship and have become the 
instrument of socialist transformations. The Bolshevik Party and the 
stratum of class-conscious workers it directed did fight to develop the 
revolution in this way. However, the petty-bourgeois wave had 
overwhelmed all others, and had given the majority in the Soviets to 
the petty-bourgeois parties—the Mensheviks and the Social- 
Revolutionaries.* Therefore, the adoption of the peaceful road of 
revolutionary advance and the transfer of power to the proletariat 
depended on whether the petty-bourgeois Soviets would seize power. 
The objective possibility of this existed. Since dual power could not 
last long the future of the Soviets offered the alternative that thc^ 
would either “develop further, or ... die an ignominious death"." 
Headed by their leaders, the petty-bourgeois parties betrayed the 
cause of the revolution and dual power ended, after the July events, 
with the establishment of a bourgeois dictatorship. The possibility of 
a peaceful transition from the Imurgeois-democratic to the socialist 
revolution had been squandered. Now the only way to secure that 
transidon was by armed uprising and the Bolshevik Party began to 
prepare for it. 

Another example of the study of an alternative historical situation 
also enriches and deepens our understanding of the course of 
historical development. In several of his works Lenin gave an analysis 
of the two paths of bourgeois agrarian evolution in post¬ 
emancipation Russia." First of all, he uncovered the essence of the 
alternatives on offer in this period: bourgeois agrarian revoludon 
could proceed, he explained, either on the basis of the peasant farm 
following the bourgeois-democratic (“American”) path, or on the 
basis of the landowners’ estate following the bourgeois-conservative 
(“Prussian”) path. As is well appreciated, these were two prindpally 
Afferent paths of development. 



The objectively historical precondition for the two paths was that 
agrarian capitalism could be established on the basis of either type of 
farm. The social forces waging the struggle for these two paths were 
the peasantry and the socio-political forces that articulated their 
interests, on the one hand; and the opposing camp of the 
bourgeois-landowner interests, on the other. 

Right up until 1917 it was Russia’s distinction that neither the one 
nor the other path of bourgeois agrarian evolution had yet proved 
victorious, given the predominance exercised by the bourgeois- 
landowner tendency. In its favour the peasantry had a dominating 
role in agricultural production; by the end of the capitalist era the 
peasants were providing more than 90 per cent of the agricultural 
and livestock products in the gross national product, and much more 
than half of the produce marketed. But the landowners owned the 
best lands and had the powerful economic and political support of 
the autocracy. They consequently had wide possibilities at their 
disposal for exerting pressure on the peasant farm. As a result of the 
failure of the Stolypin reform all possibilities for the victory of the 
“Prussian” path in bourgeois agrarian evolution had been exhausted 
by the eve of the First World War. The coming of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution should have eliminated the landowners’ estates 
and enabled the peasant-capitalist type of agrarian relations to 
triumph. The course of history, however, had meanwhile introduced 
its own amendments. “The war has caused such untold calamities to 
the belligerent countries,” wrote Lenin, “and has at the same time 
accelerated the development of capitalism to such a tremendous 
degree, converting monopoly capitalism into state-monopoly capital¬ 
ism, that neither the proletariat nor the revolutionary petty-bourgeois 
democrats can keep within the limits of capitalism.” Such a 
bourgeois-democratic measure as the nationalisation of land in these 
circumstances took on a quite different significance. “...Nationalisa¬ 
tion of the land is not only ’the last word’ of the bourgeois 
revolution,” emphasised Lenin, “but also a step towards socialism.”^’ 

Thus very soon after the impossibility of victory along the 
bourgeois-landowner path of agrarian evolution was determined, it 
also became evident that the bourgeois-democratic or peasant path 
was also no longer open. Agrarian transformations that in essence 
were bourgeois-democratic could now only be particular tasks of the 
socialist revoludon: they proved to be the point of departure on the 
road to the socialist transformations of agriculture. 

The Leninist analysis of the alternative character of Russia’s 
bourgeois agrarian development in the post-emancipation period 
deepens our undentanding—both of a number of features of that 
particular period, and also of the preceding stages of historic^ 
development. If we take this altemadve character into aca>unt it 
becomes still more obvious that the peasant question was the basic 
issue in Russian public life, throughcmt the endre capitalist period-— 
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this was the main socioeconomic task that the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution had to resolve. Another fact also becomes clear. While the 
objecdve preconditions for the victory of the peasant-capitalist path 
of development existed, the combined opposition of the landq;tv’ner- 
bourgeois camp and the autocracy render^ it impossible. A situation 
thus arose in which an essentially bourgeois development could not 
find realisation in bourgeois conditions. Undoubtedly this was one of 
the factors that accelerated the transformation of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution into a socialist one—a revolution that would at 
once resolve the task of bourgeois-democracy, liquidate private 
property in land, and transfer the land to the peasants. 

The cited examples show that it is essential to study historical 
alternatives in order to gain a deeper understanding of the actual 
course of historical development. But it is important that we do 
identify genuine historical alternatives and study them in detail. 
Furthermore, it is imperative that this study be accompanied by the 
elaboration of the appropriate theoretical and methodological princi¬ 
ples. 
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Tolstoy and Pushkin’s Russia 


Summnnm ROZANOVA 


In December 1906, Tolstoy received the first volume of the 
definitive edition of Pushkin’s epistolary heritage. As he looked 
through it, the first thing he noticed were the names of the poet’s 
correspondents. “I knew them all,” was his surprised comment.' His 
reaction to the second volume was much the same. “At tea-time, 
L. N. told me, ‘I’ve begun reading Pushkin’s letters. It’s ail very 
interesting. I knew very well many of those mentioned there, and 
those he wrote to. Vyazemsky, for example. Name somebody else,’ 
said he, I asked him about Pletnyov. ‘Oh yes, I remember him well. 
He was very kind to me’.”* This conversation was recorded by 
Alexander Goldenveizer in his diary on July 3, 1910. 

Indeed, Tolstoy knew well not only Pyotr Vyazemsky or Pyotr 
Pletnyov but also many other contemporaries of the great poet. 
Tolstoy’s acquaintanceship with various striking personalities of the 
Pushkin generation personifying their time was of great importance 
for him. It brought him the real knowledge and living impressions 
that were necessary for him to follow his destiny—to continue the 
traditions of Pushkin in Russian literature. Researchers of former 
times, and still more contemporary ones, who have discovered the 
threads connecting The Snowstorm and The Captain’s Dauber, Albert 
and Egyptian Ni^ts, Two Hussars and The Queen of Spades, War and 
Peace, Eugene Onegin and Roslavlev, who found evidence of the style 
of Tolstoy’s psychological prose being anticipated in Pushkin’s 
unfinished fragments, have drawn an impressive picture of the 
striking and indubitable affinities between the two geniuses. 

Boris Eichenbaum’s conclusion that “the roots of creativity in 
Pushkin and Leo Tolstoy are sometimes so close that one gets the 
impression of kinship despite the differences of their positions”* is 
just as irrefutable as the formula suggested by the artist Leonid 


Pastepiak: “Pushkin died, and Tolstoy was born as his successor. 
Despite all dissimilarities, Tolstoy is Pushkin's direct spiritual heir.*’^ 

There is no doubt but that Tolstoy was rightly called a “direct 
heir" of the Russian poetic genius, for he carried out many of 
Pushkin's intendohs; introduced in his narratives similar events, 
situations, and conflicts; and developed some of his historical- 
philosophical, social, and existential ideas. There was even, as Dmitri 
Likhachev remarked, “a great deal in common between the fates of 
Pushkin and Tolstoy...’’^. Each of them defended, courageously and 
inflexibly, the independence of man in general and his own. 

However, Tolstoy could only become Pushkin’s direct heir, 
picking up the torch he had carried and following the path he had 
blazed, b^ause the foundadon of the majestic poetic universe he 
created was Pushkin’s Russia, which nurtured and inspired his artistic 
thinking. Tolstoy’s roots are in the Pushkin period of Russian 
literature, which culminated in his work; in the community of 
perception of unofficial national life which attached equal value to 
the “artless and simple spirituality of the |>easant’’ and to the 
complex world of the personality of the thinking, basically moral, and 
decent nobleman.^ 

That community had its limitations, of course. Tolstoy’s retrospec¬ 
tive view of the same strata of Russian life as had been described by 
Pushkin was noticeably affected by the fact that he belonged to a 
different historical period, his life experiences were also different, 
and he worked according to the laws of a different aesthetics. 

The transformation and renovation of the Pushkin tradition 
embody the unity of the literary process, in which the two giants of 
Russian literature were so close to each other, the younger following 
in the footsteps of the older. 

In his diary, Pushkin recorded his noteworthy conversations with 
Mikhail Speransky, the famous statesman. On January 1, 1834 he 
noted down; “Attended the New Year party at Natadia Kirillovna 
Zagryazhskaya’s. Conversation with Speransky about Pugachev, the 
Code of Laws, the first period of Alexander’s reign, Ermolov, etc.’’ 
On April 2 he made another entry: “Last Sunday I dined with 
Speransky. He told me of his banishment in 1812.... I spoke to him 
of the wonderful beginning of Alexander’s reign: You and Arak¬ 
cheyev, you stand at the opposite doors of this reign, as geniuses of 
the Go<^ and Evil. He responded by complementing me, and 
advised me to write a history of my times.’’ 

From his early youth, Pushkin was a chronicler of his dmes, but 
he did not leave us tin integral and sufficiently comprehensive 
picture of contemporary reality with its storms and cataclysms, in the 
interconnection of its beginnings and ends, although, as his first 
biographer remarked, he never “relinquished, until his very death, 
his intention of presenting a picture of the world in which he lived 
and rubbed shoulders with people...’’.’ 
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*‘I shall write a history of Peter I, and I shall write a history of 
Alexander with Kurbsky’s pen,” he said to Alexei Vulf on September 
16, 1827. “We must describe contemporary events, so that others 
might quote us. We can now describe the reign of Nicholas^ and 
December 14.”* (The reference is to the 1825 uprising of the 
Decembrists.) Pushkin did not carry out everything that he had 
planned, what excited his imagination. 

That which one genius failed to achieve was carried out by 
another—the one who created a “popular national epic”, who 
painted a life-size and polyphonic picture of the world and that of 
the Russia in which his remarkable predecessor had lived and 
thought and of which he had left a poetic chronicle. 

Tliat was the basis for their remarkable affinity—responsiveness 
to the same historical events, phenomena and conflicts; artistic 
interest for largely similar persondities, characters, and types. Hence 
the obvious links of continuity between writers of different genera¬ 
tions. 

The times in which one writer lived, felt and thought, the times 
which he recorded in his art, were studied anew, interpreted and 
poetically reconstructed by the writer of the next generation. These 
past times with their wars and peace, with their geniuses of the Good 
and Evil, their executioners and victims, heroes and martyrs, with 
their range of diverse human types, their social, moral and 
psychological problems were immortalised in Tolstoy’s comprehensive 
picture of the world. Tolstoy acted as a loyal guardian of the legend 
and memory of the Russia with which her remarkable poet had been 
firmly tied by his whole being, fate, and his muse. Tolstoy 
reconstructed the history of Russia in significant, climatic events as 
well as shadowy and small-scale ones; in the acts of rulers, kings, and 
emperors, as well as in the actions of simple people and the conflicts 
of private life, that is to say, in the entire polyphony of the voices of 
historical figures—official and unofficial, well-known and completely 
unknown, seekers for the common weal and agents of evil. 

Many of those whom the author of Eugene Onegin knew as living 
human beings were given a new life as full-blooded, unique 
characters in Tolstoy’s novels. 

Tolstoy’s mental eye was fixed on the beginning of the century 
which he perceived as the remote past. That created the necessary 
distance which permitted free manipulation of the events and the 
individuals active in that period. Throughout his creative life, Tolstoy 
was attracted’ to the first half of the 19th century. 

One and the same time and one and the same Russia were the 
concern of both these geniuses, and that seems to be the key to 
Leonid Pasternak’s precise and pithy formula cited above. It is no 
accident that the historian Mikhiul Pogodin wrote to the author of 
War and Peace: “Alas, Pushkin is no longer with usi How |oyous he 
would have been, how happy, and how he would have rubbed his 
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hands. I kiss you on his behalf and on behalf of all our elders. 
Pushkin—well, now 1 understand him, his life and death, better 
from your book. He comes from the same milieu—and what a 
laboratory it was, what a mill, our holy Russia, a mill that grinds all. 
Incidentally, that was his favourite expression—it will all 1^ ground 
to flour” (Russian equivalent of ”in the end things will mend”—Tr.) 
{Compute Works, 61, 196).® 

On his own behalf, on behalf of his generation and, most 
importantly, of the long’dead predecessor, Pogcxlin recognised 
Tolstoy’s involvement with Pushkin’s world and loyalty to the Pushkin 
artistic tradition. Dostoyevsky, too (though it was much more difficult 
for him), was able to read and perceive Tolstoy “in the context” of 
Pushkin, to grasp the Pushkin element, say, in Anna Karenina. “The 
whole of our present constellation,” wrote Dostoyevsky in the article 
‘*Anna Karenina as a Fact of Special Significance”, “has worked 
according to his precepts, it has said nothing new since Pushkin.... 
Anna Karenina does not, of course, contain any new ideas, but it is 
something unheard-of in Russia, so far. In its place we could have 
shown Europe the source, that is, Pushkin himself....”The source 
of Anna Karenina should undoubtedly be sought for in Pushkin’s 
Eugene Onegin: it is tangibly present in the similarity of the conflicts 
of the two novels, in the encyclopaedic quality of their content 
embracing St. Petersburg high society, patriarchal Moscow, the 
traditional world of provindal country seats, and the peasant village; 
it is also evident in the fact that the plots of both narratives are held 
together by the “family idea”. Tolstoy, however, described Russian 
society at a different stage of development, and thus the emphasis in 
the narrative of Anna’s life and death is on perilous passion breaking 
people’s lives. 

In Eugene Onegin, the picture of being is an epic one. The 
characters’ behaviour is based, in contrast to that of the characters in 
Anna Karenina, on traditional norms and concepts, and they have 
inner resources for withstanding the power of passion. 

Pushkin was intrigued by the problem of perilous passions, of 
fragmented consciousness, which remained outside Eugene Onegin, 
but he did not complete the drama of Zinaida Volskaya, a 
St. Petersbui^ high society beauty who found herself in the same 
predicament as Anna and Vronsky. The Russian novel on this subject 
was written nearly half a century later, and Tolstoy gave it a woman’s 
name, not a man’s, as in Eugene Onegin. 

Here, too, the “successor” followed his predecessor; interpreting 
the situation that he had discovered in the light of the profound 
changes in Pushkin’s Russia in the intervening decades—changes in 
the socio-historical reality, social reladons^ moral concepts, world 
oudook, in the environment that was the subject of poetic portrayal. 

The links between Tolstoy and Pushkin, Pushkin’s age and ideas, 
are manifested most clearly when he “imagined” that remote past, 
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choosing it for poetic reconstruction. The things he imagined were so 
rea] and life-like that Pogodin, shaken by his talent and the ease with 
which he handled the affairs of long ago, queried: "Where, how, and 
when did he extract all this, this spirit, etc., from the air that he 
breathed in all kinds of drawing-rooms and at bachelor off&ers’ 
parties” (Complete Works, 61, 196). 

The sons of another generation brought with them the scent of 
the drawing-rooms where the best-educated, thinking noblemen and 
well-known writers gathered, where there was a lively exchange of 
news and opinions, where different views came in conflict and a 
liberal and unconstrained atmosphere reigned. Here Tolstoy heard 
the stories that gave him an inl^ng of the “household history” of 
Russian life during the 1812 misfortune. 

The passage in the draft notes for War and Peace —"I am writing 
of the time which is still [struck out: alive in the memory of living 
people, the time which] connected with our times by a chain of living 
memories, of which the scent and sound are still with us. That is the 
time of the first years of Alexander’s reign...” (Complete Works, 13, 
70)—this passage shows that he got access to that world through the 
"memory of living people”. Otherwise he would not have been able 
to compose his magnificent Iliad. 

The future writer’s acquaintanceship with the land of Pushkin 
began already in his childhood. His father came from that land: he 
had kinship ties with many “men of the first Alexandrian times” (14, 
427), including persons from Pushkin’s environment and, after 
marriage, the poet himself. 

In the autumn and winter of 1839, while living in Moscow, 
eleven-year-old Tolstoy visited the house of his distant relative Prince 
Alexander Gorchakov, whose stepsons, Alexander and Alexei Musin- 
Pushkin, became his playmates. The young writer recalled the days 
spent at the Gorchakovs when he first began to write, in the 
Caucasus, of "the four epochs in the development” of Nikolenka 
Irtenyev. "The boys I described as the Ivins were the Counts 
Pushkin” (Complete WoHts, 34, 396), he explained in a marginal note 
on the Biography compiled by Pavel Biryukov. 

In the 185()s and 1860s Tolstoy discovered, as it were, the land of 
Pushkin, which the poet had left more than 25 years before. When 
the author of ChiUUiood became famous, and came from Sevastopol 
to St. Petersburg, many of Pushkin’s coevals and associates were in 
the forefront of poliucal and cultural life, and the life of high society. 
The circles and salons widely known in Pushkin’s times, which had 
then been centres of intellectual and literary life, were still alive. 

Tolstoy visited houses and literary salons once attended by 
Pushkin. His diaries, especially those of 1856, are full of references 
to visits to Dmitri Bludov, friend of Zhukovsky and Karamzin, patron 
of Pushkin, and a major statesman appointed not long before that 
President of the Academy of Sciences. Bludov, whose reputation had 
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been tarnished by participation in the committee of inquiry into the 
Decembrists* affair, was a complex figure, combining the traditions of 
free-loving thought and opposidon to authority with open servility 
and loyalty to the throne. The members of that household were 
given to looking back into the past, remembering remarkable 
personalides who left a trace in national history. Bludov himself was 
a pastmaster at telling stories of this kind, while his elder daughter 
left extensive memoirs, including reminiscences of her meetings with 
Pushkin. She remembered him as a young man, remembered his 
“joyous contagious laughter, a veritable fireworks of brilliant 
witticisms and good-natured jokes”; before the fateful duel, he 
looked “tom to pieces... broken by the cruel carelessness of 
empty-headed, dull wits of the salons who had no inkling of the 
tenderness or pride of his fiery soul”." In 1903, Tolstoy recalled that 
“it was a very interesting home where writers and generally the best 
people of the times gathered. I remember reading there The Two 
Hussars for the first time”.** 

The reading took place on April 20, 1856, and the same Bludov 
who had heard, thirty years before, Pushkin read Boris Godunov at 
Vyazemsky’s, now listened to the young author who submitted his 
recently finished story to the*" judgement of the listeners. 

Several decades later Tolstoy thought of introducing Bludov into 
Hadji Murad as a complex figure broken by despotic power. The 
personality of Bludov would have become an embodiment of the evil, 
hypocrisy, and amorality of Nicholas’ empire. The scene was not 
included in the final text, but Tolstoy’s personal observations of the 
bureaucrats surrounding the throne who had set the deadly trap for 
Pushkin were directly reflected here. 

In the Bludovs’ salon, Tolstoy observed yet another type 
characteristic of high society, a type completely alienated from living 
life—later portrayed as. Anna Pavlovna Scherer. He even gave her 
Bludova’s first name, Annette, in the first draft, and the letter D, and 
later B, for the surname. In all versions of the novel, however, the 
character and the type of behaviour were the same—they revealed 
the unreal quality of existence outside truly human links. 

The character of Anna Pavlovna absorbed the writer’s living 
impressions, it had several living prototypes. Undoubtedly, the 
picture of everyday life in high society became clear to him in those 
days when he spent evenings at the drawing-rooms of old ladies-in¬ 
waiting, those drawing-rooms where Pushkin and his friends and 
acquaintances used to come, where they held conversations, ex¬ 
changed opinions, amu^d themselves and exercised their wit. The 
high society rout in Eugene Onegin and the salon gatherings in 
Tolstoy’s novel have many features in common. 

However, where Pushlun drew a poetic sketch, Tolstoy presented 
a precisely focussed and accomplished composition; where the 
former was lighdy ironical, the latter offered a straightforward 
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evaluation highly satirical in tone. Despite these differences, both 
authors had the same devotion to natural and intellectual life without 
luxury, and they both pictured the salon as a sphere of the 
development of Russian culture, a sphere where ideas were bom and 
public opinion was formed.* 

At that time, Tolstoy made the acquaintance of Pushkin’s close 
friend, his associate during almost the whole of his life, his literary 
comrade-in-arms—the poet Pyotr Vyazemsky. 

At the time of Tolstoy’s acquaintanceship with Vyazemsky, this 
former opponent of the ofHcial political line of Alexander I, an 
active fighter in the journalist struggle against archaists and 
reactionaries, became a major statesman, a highly placed bureauc¬ 
rat—Deputy Minister of Education (first a member of the Chief 
Department for Censorship and later its head). With all that, he 
retained the old spirit of the Fronde, a certain independence of 
position, and a jealous interest in Russian literature and,the new stars 
that rose on its horizon. Soon after the young writer appeared in 
St. Petersburg, Vyazemsky sent him an invitation. Tolstoy accepted 
the invitation, and on February 25, 1856, he and Turgenev entered 
the house where they were received by a man with an extraordinary 
and quaint past. The guest was apparently aware that “in the small 
but cordial and hospitable drawing-room of Prince Pyotr Vyazems¬ 
ky... the principal elements were the literary ones”,*"* so he brought 
with him his unpublished story “The Snowstorm’’. Indeed, Vyazems¬ 
ky kept up the tradition of the first decades of the century—readings 
of unpublished new works by poets, playwrights, and prose-writers. 
The most brilliant star of that constellation had been, of course, 
Pushkin with his stanzas on 1812 and the drama Boris Godunov. 
Thirty years later, Tolstoy found himself in the same drawing-room. 

Unfortunately, those present at the rout left no particulars as to 
the circumstances of the reading, of the listeners’ response to it, and 
of the persons present there. It can only be surmised that the story 
with the same title as a story by l^shkin could spark off a 
conversation about Pushkin, a chain of reminiscences about that 
visitor so dear to the hearts of the hosts. 

After the first visit, Tolstoy met the illustrious poet on numerous 
occasions, but the relationship never developed into friendship. They 
were separated by the generation gap, differences in the social 
position and, of course, in their views of contemporary times and art. 
We find evidence of that in Tohtoy’s diary. 

The sancuoning by the head of the Censorship Department of the 
expunction of the scene of visiting recruit Semyonov in his barracks 
from the long short story Youth indicated Vyazemsky’s gpiarded 
attitude to the young author and his tendency towards social 
criticism. 

Tolstoy, for his part, discerned during the hours spent in the 
statesman’s society the image of the former Pyotr Vyazemsky lit by 



the same light that was kindled in him by the unforgettable year 
1812. 

When the writer, who was then beginning his narrative of war 
and peace, read in the letter of the lady-in-waidng M. Volkova to 
V. Lanskaya that her friend, twenty-year-old Pyotr Vyazemsky, who 
had never served in the army, “decided, daringly and courageously, 
to take part in the battle of Borodino as a spectator”, “where two 
horses were killed under him and he himself many times ran the risk 
of being killed”,*^ it was easy for him to visualise, knowing the hero 
of that episode personally, his conduct, experiences, and psychology. 
The creator of War and Peace inserted that episode, which was of key 
importance for the perception of the behaviour and state of the soul 
of the best people among the gentry in the situation of a national 
catastrophe, in the life of Pierre Bezukhov, a character of his novel 
who inherited the name, appearance, age, patriotic fervour and 
strength of spirit from his prototype. From several lines in the letter 
of Volkova, Tolstoy was able to reconstruct the striking picture of the 
wanderings of Pierre Bezukhov about the Borodino field. In his turn, 
Vyazemsky read Tolstoy’s epic with close attention and responded to 
it with his polemic Memories gf I812» containing numerous critical 
comments on the novel and its author. However, his own account of 
himself—“a peaceable Moscow gendeman”, also short-sighted, a raw 
trooper who got in the midst of fighting, reads as an extract from the 
text of Tolstoy's epic in its actual content, the portrayal of his state of 
mind, the dialectics of the soul, and general tone. Rejecdng Tolstoy’s 
evaluation of some historical personalides and their role, Vyazemsky 
accepted Tolstoy’s portrayal of the modest participants in the “epic 
drama of the people’’. 

In the same years when Tolstoy met Vyazemsky, he often made 
entries in his diary like the following: “An evening at the Sushkovs’’, 
“An evening at the Sushkovs, pleasant’’, “At the Sushkovs’*, etc. 
{C(mpUu Works, 47, 112, 164, 165, 166). In Moscow, Tolstoy willingly 
visited the house of playwright Sushkov, where he was hospitably 
received. 

Sushkov had known well Pushkin as a child; he visited Pushkin at 
the Lyceum, and probably met him at literary gatherings and 
readings in the house of his niece, the poetess Evdokia Rostopchina. 
He worshipped the great poet’s genius; he took leave of Pushkin on 
that mournful day in February 1837, and narrated his memories of 
Pushkin in his book of memoirs From Unit Transport to Offspring. Of 
the many persons Tolstoy met in that salon TcJstoy partkuJarly 
singled out Pushkin’s “demon" Alexander Rayevsky, who had been 
both attracdve and repubfve to Pushkin. After he first met Rayevsky 
at the Sushkovs, Tcdstoy summed up his close study of Rayevsky in 
the words, “Rayevsky is interesting" (Complete Works^ 47, 164), but 
after his next meeting he noted in his diary: “At tte Sushkovs 
Rayevsky was disgusdng” ((Complete Works^ 47, 166). 



Rayevsky’s evil, caustic and ruthless mind, his bitterness antagonised 
Tolstoy. Later, that associate of young Pushkin and participant of the 
battles of 1812 would be mentioned in Tolstoy’s great epic. In 
reconstructing the action near Borodino, Tolstoy mentioned the 
engagement at Saltanovka, where General Rayevsky, to inspii^ the 
troops, led an attack under terrible fire accompanied by his two sons, 
seventeen-year-old Alexander and eleven-year-old Nikolai. 

Not long before his death, Tolstoy recalled: “Then there was the 
house of the Sushkovs in Moscow. I often went there. Very 
interesting people gathered there.’’ 

“Interesting people’’ came to Bludov’s dinners, Vyazemsky’s 
receptions, former diplomat Sverbeyev’s Fridays where educated 
people of different views met; Pushkin had often come to the 
Sverbeyevs’, whom he knew very well. Here in these cosy old- 
fashioned drawing-rooms with their long tradition of free unofficial 
communication, the past and the present came in conflict, Westerners 
and Slavophiles conversed and argued, as did liberals and reac¬ 
tionaries, archaist and innovative writers. Tolstoy, a soldier and 
well-known prose-writer, also spoke at these gatherings. These 
frequent meetings with “fragments of the Pushkin age” objectively 
built up a sort of memory pool without which the great writer would 
have found it difficult to perceive clearly the life of the cultured 
Russian gentry in the years of war and peace. 

There were also other links between Tolstoy and Pushkin’s 
contemporaries and friends—the relations of businesslike, active and 
creative dialogue, as e.g. with Mikhail Pogodin—historian, writer, 
and journalist. Pogcxlin was acquainted nearly with all of his literary 
colleagues, both young and old, but it was only with Tolstoy that he 
established a relationship similar to that which had once existed 
between himself and the author of Boris Godunov. 

Both Pushkin and Tolstoy, despite their differences of opinion 
with Pogodin, apparently needed that man whom Pushkin called an 
“enlightened, intelligent and active scholar”, who was entirely at 
home in Russian history, with his highly conceptual thinking, 
touching love for Russian literature, and sincere, devout wish that 
Russian authors might fulfil themselves. The older writer had had an 
aversion to Pogodin’s philosophising, his adherence to “German 
metaphysics”, while the younger one decisively dissociated himself 
from his Slavophile, Orthodox and conservative views. 

Pushkin and Tolstoy are the main protagonists of Pogodin’s 
copious diary, where all meetings with them are recorded and the 
content of conversations is noted down. That is why the similarity of 
the interests and aspirations of the writers of different generations 
stands out quite clearly here, as does the role of the scholar himself. 
Right from the very beginning of Pogodin’s acquaintance with 
Pushkin in September 1826, when the poet return^ ftpm banish¬ 
ment, their conversations in person and by correspondence became a 
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sort of seminar where problems of the national past were fervently 
discus^d. 

“...At Pushkin’s,” reads the entry in Pogodin’s diary under April 
30, 1831, “four full hours of argument about Boris. He was the 
procureur de Roi, and I, counsel for the defence.” 

Pushkin spent the spring of 1830 in Moscow, and Pogodin visited 
him several times. On May 10 they had “a long and very interesting 
conversation about Russian history”, and on May 28, “an extremely 
interesting conversation about Russian history, Napoleon, Alexander 
(peace in Moscow)...”. That was yet another weighty piece of 
evidence that Pushkin had a deep and abiding interest in the age of 
the “thunderstorm of 1812”.’’ 

“In his last years he published but little.... Peter the Great claimed 
all of his attention,” recalled Pogodin. Pogodin had just finished 
the tragedy Peter /, and he often had conversations with Pushkin, 
then contemplating his historical venture, about the great emperor, 
his acts, and generally on Peter’s times. 

The bond between Pushkin and Pogodin had something to do 
with their involvement with current literary life, their cooperation in 
the magazines that they published, but most of all with their 
enthusiasm for Russian history and their experiences in writing 
dramatic and prose works about the past (however incommensurable 
the level of achievement). 

The ties between the “successor” and the renowned scholar 
evolved, in fact, on nearly the same basis. Conversations with 
Pogodin were a source of factual knowledge, of concrete information 
for both writers, and heated debates with him were a vehicle of 
development and clarification of their own conceptions, of shaping 
conflicts and types which were later embodied in their artistic 
masterpieces. 

Beginning with April 1861, Tolstoy and Pogodin came closer and 
closer together. Tolstoy then barely started on War and Peace and felt 
the need for extending and enriching his knowledge of that period; 
he turned to the famous historian for help and advice. Pogodin had 
abundant materials that might be useful to the writer. 

He took very seriously the request of the writer who decided to 
portray in a grand epic work one of the most stormy and glorious 
chapters in Russian history thereby continuing, as it were, “the new 
age in Russian literature, the national age... begun by the works of 
I^shkin”.’® 

The affinity between the great poet and the creator of the 
modem Iliad manifested itself in the similarity of their historical 
research, in the interest for the same conflicts and events of the past. 
On April 14, 1868, Pogodin wrote down: “Visit from Tolstoy. He 
Mrants to write the lives of Suvorov and Kutuzov. I was very glad. We 
had a long talk,”*® while on March 15, 1828, he had inade this entir: 
“To the Venevidnovs. listened to Pushkin’s stories of Suvorov...” ' 
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The personality and acts of Peter 1 intrigued both the poet and 
the historian. In 1831, Pogodin wrote the play Peter I “right before 
the eyes of ... Pushkin*'; to profit by the corrections made by Pushkin 
and Zhukovsky, Pogodin spent “some two weeks in their society’’.” 

Both poets approved of the play, despite critical comments!! but it 
was banned at the time and could not be published. Only in 1873, 
preparing its first separate edidon and compiling notes for it, 
Pogodin added this dedication: “Mikhail Pogodin dedicates, grateful¬ 
ly and worshipfully, this work, inspired by the genius of Alexander 
^rgeyevich Ftishkin, to his memory, so precious to all Russians.’’ 
Tolstoy was at that dme completely immersed in his plans for a novel 
from Peter’s times; coming over to Moscow for one day, he hurried 
to Pogodin. Thus Pogodin held conversations, as it were, with two 
historical writers at the same time, for his afterword to the play is a 
memoir about Pushkin the reader and critic of his play. 

Tolstoy’s philosophy of history was naturally quite*different from 
Pogodin’s but there were also easily recognisable points of contact. It 
is therefore natural that Tolstoy should want to hear his opinion of 
the views expressed in the philosophical chapters of the novel. “I 
wish to, and I must, read several historical chapters to Pogodin, 
Sobolevsky, Samarin, Shchebalsky,’’ he wrote to his wife on June 20, 
1867. But he had to give up that plan because of preparations for 
the departure. 

However, a dialogue between Tolstoy and Pogodin did take place, 
although it was on the initiative of the latter and epistolary in 
character. After reading the article “A Few Words about the Book 
War and Peacd' (Rus^iy arkhiv, 1868, Book 3), Pogodin realised that 
the novelist was also “concerned with the old and eternally new 
question of predestination and libre arbitre, freedom and necessity’’, 
that is to say, with “the secret of history’’,” and he decided to send 
Tolstoy his old book Historical Aphorisms (which Pushkin and Gogol 
had read), in which he considered precisely those questions. “...I am 
sending you a book which I published some 30 years ago,” Pogodin 
wrote to his correspondent on March 21, 1868. “It was understood 
and appreciated by very few in the past, and the present light-headed 
generation certainly does not know it at all.... Read it and express 
your view; it will provide food for your thought.’’” 

In his reply, Tolstoy stressed first of all that his convicdons had 
taken shape independently, uninfluenced by anyone at all. “My ideas 
on the limits of freedom and dependence and my view of history are 
not an accidental paradox...,’’ he stated polemically. “These ideas are 
the fruit of the entire mental work of my life and part and parcel of 
the world outlook which God alone knows what pains and labours it 
took me to work out and which gave me complete tranquility and 
happiness.’’ The concluding sentence of the letter, “Thank you for 
the book. I shall read it, and 1 am sure that I will find conBrmadon 
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of my view” (17, 324-325), indicates that Tolstoy was aware of the 
theory' propounded by its author. 

After reading the volume, he did indeed find in it a “confirma¬ 
tion of his view” of the “secret of history”, its hidden flow, the 
cause-and-effect links between great and small events, beginnings and 
ends, freedom and predestination. That was why it suggested to 
Tolstoy the idea of a publication, jointly with the historian, so that a 
fairly rare historico-literary situation emerged which is known in its 
two different versions. 

In his youth, Pogodin vigorously sought Pushkin's collaboration in 
the publications which he initiated—the Moskovsky vestnik, the Urania 
miscellany; on receiving Pushkin’s invitation to write for the 
Sovremennik, he promptly-expressed a readiness to do so. “I am glad 
to participate in any of your enterprises, to work for the well-being 
and honour of Russian literature...”,“® he replied to the publisher’s 
letter on May 1, 1836. Pogodin was also eager to collaborate with 
Tolstoy. When planning to found the political and literary newspaper 
Russkiy, he proposed that Tolstoy, by that time a well-known novelist, 
should publish his works in it, but the latter suggested quite a 
different alternative project;* He invited his correspondent to 
participate in a publication quite different from a newspaper with its 
exclusive concern with topics of the day. “Sometimes, and recently 
more and more frequently, I entertain the idea of a non-periodic^ 
historico-philosophical publication,” he wrote to Pogodin on 
November 7, 1868, “of which the orientation you can conceive better 
than anyone else, as the author of Hi^mical Af^orisms.... To define 
its orientation by a nickname, 1 dream of calling that publication 
Nesovremennik (Non-contemporary)” (Complete Works, 61, 208). 

Thus Pogodin received at one time an invitation to write for 
Pushkin’s Sovremennik (Contemporary), and now an invitation from 
Pushkin’s “successor” to publish jointly the journal Nesovremennik. 

In a sense, Pogodin was a connective link between the writer of 
the new generation and the great poet’s contemporaries. The 
association of writers centred round Pushkin, cemented by his 
gigantic personality, his many-sided acdvities, his poetry, which 
opened up new prospects for Russian literature, continued to exist 
and to function, although three decades had passed since Pushkin’s 
death. Having won with time social position and recognition, Pogodin 
became an equal member of that association. For a number of years, 
Pogodin, Pyotr Vyazemsky, Vladimir Sollogub, Vladimir Odoyevsky, 
Sei^ei Sobolevsky, Alexmider Koshelev and others formed a literary 
world of their own. Tolstoy never became part of it, but he was one 
of the few contemporary author who attracted the attention of that 
circle and was not seen as an alien. In 1859, young Tolstoy was 
received into the Society of Lovers of Russian Literature. Here, too, 
Pushkin’s environment predominated, represented by Mikhail Pogo- 
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din, Alexander Veltman, Stepan Shevyryov, Sergei Sobolevsky, 
Nikolai Sushkov and Alexei Khomyakov, Chairman of the Society. 

On the 50th anniversary of his literary activity in 1861, 
Vyazemsky admitted: “I am a living memory of a grand epoch in the 
literary field’’.^ Losing their place in the foreground of ideolbgical 
and literary life, Pogodin, Vyazemsky, Sollogub and others became 
memoir writers, primarily, publishing reminiscences of the great era 
and its remarkable poet. That was what made these survivals of the 
Pushkin age and living guardians of its legends interesting to Tolstoy. 

In the summer of 1866, Tolstoy was visited at Yasnaya Polyana by 
Sollogub, one of Pushkin’s kind and loyal friends, who rightly called 
himself “both eyewitness and actor in the drama that ended with the 
death of the great Pushkin”.*’ 

We have good reason to stress the visit of the author of Tarantass 
to Tolstoy’s estate. On August 16, 1866, Sollogub, accompanied by 
his two sons and their tutor, suddenly changed his itinerary to call at 
Yasnaya Polyana. The visit could not have come at a more opportune 
time. That spring, Tolstoy had published his novel 1805 (the first 
version of War and Peace), and he was now painfully thinking out the 
many facets of his expanding narrative now focussed on a new phase 
in war and in peace. The visitor was precisely one of those who could 
fill in certain gaps in Tolstoy’s knowledge of the realities of that 
period, someone who could talk up a storm for the benefit of his 
amazing listener who had the gift of extracting poetic meaning from 
an insignificant incident, from an anecdote or description of a 
human individual. Tolstoy jumped at the sudden opportunity. 

At that time Sollogub was already well known as a writer of 
memoirs. In 1854 he wrote down his reminiscences of Pushkin and 
in 1865 published an essay about meetings with Zhukovsky, Pushkin, 
Lermontov and Gogol. His book of Recollections, which appeared only 
after his death, was taking shape at that time. It was rightly said of 
this book that it gave one a chance “to breathe in, for several hours, 
the air of Pushkin’s epoch”.** 

Unfortunately, we have no way of knowing in detail what actually 
occurred during that conversation in August 1866 in Yasnaya 
Polyana, all the questions and the answers. Still, if we recall some 
fragments of Tolstoy’s epic that have parallels in his guest’s memoirs, 
a great deal will become clearer. 

In reconstructing the free-and-easy, merry life of the gentry in 
“pre-fire Moscow”, Tolstoy mentions several times the Arkharovs; a 
visit to that house was a necessary element in the ritual of the 
Moscow aristocracy’s mode of life. Nikolai Rostov was master of 
ceremonies during the mazurka at a ball at the Arkharovs. Getting 
into the prewar rut, he again became an habitue in that hospitable 
house. 

The uninvented Arkharovs, Sollogub’s close relati<;^s, whom 
Pushkin used to know well, and the imaginary Rostovs in Tolstoy’s 
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narrative, are characters of the same typological series, recreating the 
specif style of the existence of the Moscow nests of gentry in the 
first years of the 19th century. 

The story of the death of Mikhail Vereshchagin, a merchant’s 
son, is merely a small episode in the chain of other episodes painting 
the picture of Moscow after the battle of Borodino, whose normal 
flow of life was disrupted by the war, which made possible the 
senseless killing of the young man. That episode has a great weight 
and serious meaning in the novel, manifesting as it does one of the 
aspects of the “idea of the people’’ through a conflict with the idea 
of power—tyrannical, ruthless and amoral. 

The Vereshchagin episode turned out so life-like and artistically 
perfect because Tolstoy -had studied, carefully and critically, pub¬ 
lished sources, which he collated with oral stories, including the one 
by Sollogub. 

At all stages of writing the novel recreating the panorama of 
Russian life in the first years of the 19th century, its author needed 
contacts with the “few surviving writers of the Pushkin epoch’’ that 
was why he renewed his former chance acquaintanceships. In April 
1868, when Tolstoy corres^nded and had conversations with 
Pogodin, Vladimir Odoyevsky made this entry in his diary on April 
7: “Olga Fyodorovna Kosheleva, Count Lev Nikol. Tolstoy (War and 
Peace), Serg. Andr. Yuryev (mathematician) came to dinner. A small 
attack at 9.30. Made a description of the attacks of my angina pectoris 
for Count Tolstoy (to put an end to Helene).’’*® That record refers 
to Tolstoy’s visit to the famous house in Smolensky Boulevard, of 
which the upp>er story was occupied by Vladimir Odoyevsky, a 
talented prose-writer of the Pushkin constellation, and the lower one, 
by Sergei Sobolevsky, poet and famous bibliophile. 

“In the 1860s that house had probably more associations with 
Pushkin than any other in Moscow. Here lived two persons who 
belonged to the poet’s closest environment, connected by a thousand 
threads with the epoch gone by...’’.** For forty years, the Odoyevsky 
salon was an informal intellectual centre where the latest news about 
literature and science were discussed, poems, dramas, prose, sonatas 
and vocal pieces heard, ideas and opinions exchanged among writers, 
musicians, art critics, enlightened persons of several generations. In 
his obituary for the host of that salon, Sollogub wrote: “Sitting on 
this sofa, Pushkin worshipfully listened to Zhukovsky; Countess 
Rostopchina read her latest poem to Lermontov.... All those who 
began or pursued careers in science or art came here.... I saw here 
the tormented Pushkin ^during his bloody drama—I saw them all 
here, our unforgettable ... poets and thinkers.’’** 

To its last days, the house in Smolensky Boulevard was a place 
where writers met and spent their time according to a pattern set 
early in the century. The nucleus of that circle were men who had 
been more or less close to Pushkin, as friends and colleagues. 
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The revival of Tolstoy’s association with his elder contemporaries 
and of their mutual interest in one another was occasioned by his 
work on War and Peace. “Having learnt that you are going to favour 
us with a novel from 1812, Nastasiya Sergeyevna has offered to send 
you the letters of M. Volkova written in 1812 to her mother, 
Lanskaya,” Tolstoy’s father-in-law informed the writer.” The offer to 
send to the novelist the unpublished letters of lady-in-waiting 
Volkova to her friend Lanskaya in 1812-1820, which had been kept 
in the family and which presented a picture of Russian high society, 
its everyday life, attitude and moods, its response to the personal and 
historical events of war and peace, came from A. Perfilyeva, 
Lanskaya’s daughter. The Lanskoys, both husband and wife, had 
frequendy met Pushkin at Odoyevsky’s and other salons. Perfilyeva 
was enthusiastic about the news that the writer whom they favoured 
was planning a novel from the year 1812—because their house was a 
kind of reserve from those times. The head of the household. 
General S. Perfilyev, had fought in the Patriotic War of 1812. The 
memory of that was lived on in the correspondence of Lanskaya’s 
mother, in the stories of Volkova. Finally, their son married a 
daughter pf Fyodor Tolstoy the American. The first reading of the 
first chapters of 1805, attended by several persons, took place in 
their “semi-dark large drawing-room lighted by two olein lamps”.” 
During the reading of new chapters of the novel on February 27, 
1866, “General Perfilyev, an old man who remembered those times 
and 1812 quite well”,” was again present; he pointed out various 
errors and inconsistencies. 

From the Perfilyevs and from Pogodin, the Odoyevskys learnt of 
the progress of Tolstoy’s epic, of the materials—oral or any 
other—he needed, and helped him in dbtaining those materials. 

A great deal is still unknown. But even that which has been 
preserved by history, as well as the text of Tolstoy’s immortal work, 
confirm that both Sollogub and Odoyevsky, who retained their 
loyalty to the poet’s memory during many years, became the 
“successor’s” guides through the land of Pushlun. The new genius of 
Russian literature could breathe its air, capture its high culture, and 
visualise the type of personality—intellectually free and indepen¬ 
dent—that was characteristic of the “best of the noblemen”, of the 
enure Pushkin’s circle. 

Numerous meetings with the living characters from former times 
described here enriched the great writer’s thinking aspiring towards a 
study of the history of the reigns of Alexander I and Nicholas I, of 
December 14, 1825, of Pushkin’s Russia. 
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The Era of the First Civilisations 

Vadim MASSON 


Recent archaeological successes and discoveries in deciphering 
ancient systems of writing are helping to define the character of the 
first civilisations (which emerged in both the New World and the Old 
at the end of the primitive era) as a distinctive phenomenon of 
epochal significance. A whole system of cradles of civilisation have 
been revealed in the ancient East eastward from Mesopotamia*; there 
have been great advances in the study of the formative period of 
early civilisations which are particularly impressive for various 
regions of Peru.* 

In recent years the term “civilisation” has become extremely 
popular: it is often interpreted as a kind of synonym for “a 
developed culture”, thus stretching its meaning to the limit. At times 
there is talk of Neolithic civilisation, pastoral civilisation or the 
civilisations of the bow or the spear.* This is evidently nothing more 
than an unfortunate phrase. The ancient civilisations represented a 
qualitative shift in the development of society closely linked, as 
Engels showed,** to the evoludon of class relations and the emergence 
of the state. Such an approach to the understanding of civilisation 
has been gaining ever wider recognition among Western researchers 
as well. Either they have experienced the progressive influence of 
Marxist historical science or they have been led by the logic of 
scholarly research to these objective conclusions. Thus the noted 
American historian R.McC. Adams links civilisation in his works with 
class society, a system of social and political hierarchy supplemented 
by an administration and territorial divisions, organisation of a state, 
and also the division of labour leading to the separation of 
handicrafts.* In a book on the Aegean civilisation the English 
archaeologist C. Renfrew also attributes particular importance to 
social stradfication and the division of labour when defining the 
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actual concept of “civilisation”.* The American researcher 
K. V. Tiannery is still more definite on the subject: civilisation, in his 
formulation, is a complex of cultural phenomena linked to such a 
form of socio-political organisation as the state.^ 

Soviet researchers have given particular attention to the analysis 
of the concept of civilisation and its content. On the whole the 
predominant view is that civilisation should be taken to mean 
socio-cultural complexes or communities that are formed at a 
particular stage of development and take specific forms in different 
historical epochs. Following the classics of Marxism-Leninism the 
concepts “ancient civilisation” and “bourgeois civilisation” * have been 
used by Soviet researchers in certain works discussing the question of 
communist civilisation. The historical approach, in this case the 
distinction between epochal types of civilisation (slave-owning and so 
on), differs in principle from the position taken by a number of 
Western researchers and, above all, by A. Toynbee. They exaggerate 
the significance of certain genuine phenomena and are adherents of 
a cultural and historical relativism that denies the general law- 
governed processes of history. 

There is good reason Uv suppose that the model of the first 
civilisations, both as specific to their epoch and in a certain sense as a 
phenomenon of a particular stage, has a quite definite place in 
history. Archaeological data are our main source of information 
about these civilisations, and the only source regarding their 
formative period: by their nature they enable us first and foremost to 
characterise the material culture of the first civilisations. The general 
progress of society is reflected in the advancing development of the 
artefacts surrounding man, the materialised power of his knowledge. 
Since the first civilisations are known to a great extent by the cultural 
artefacts that archaeologists have studied applying this principle 
reveals a distinctive triad: the city, monumental architecture and 
possession of a written language.^ The socio-economic essence of the 
formative processes of ancient civilisations are the constitution of 
class society and the establishment of state. However, the visible tip of 
this enormous iceberg was formed first of all by our three 
distinguishing traits; these, in turn, were causally connected with the 
social and economic processes which had taken place in society. 

The first of these traits, the emergence of cities, could evidendy 
be substituted for by the appearance of highly-developed crafts which 
had become separate from agriculture. Such handicrafts, incidentally, 
are a major aspect both of the actual process of urban formation and 
of the subsequent functioning of urban structures. In different 
patterns of setdement and particular cultural tradidons the centres 
fulfilling urban functions—ranging from direction of the rural 
community to ideological leadership—varied in morphological ap¬ 
pearance. In the West Asia, Hindustan and ancient China they were 
cides with a densely built-up and many-storeyed architecture; in 
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Cretan and Mycenaean Greece, there were palace-complexes; in the 
New World a scattered model of building was predominant. The 
regional and metroptolitan functions of these centres existed in all 
ancient civilisations and were analogous to those of cities: the 
common reservations about using the term “city” to describe them 
are due only to peculiarities in their layout. As a system of external 
traits of the first civilisations that is connected on the substantive level 
with profound cultural and scx:io-economic processes, the triad of 
city, monumental architecture and a written language is a practical 
t(X)l of historical knowledge. 

Let us look in more detail, first of all, at the phenomena 
ass(x;iated with the genesis of a culture. Artefacts clearly show the 
principal qualitative changes that take place during the formation of 
the first civilisations precisely in the cultural sphere. The primitive 
traditionalism is disrupted as a result of the confirmation of new 
technology and new models of activity in many spheres; many of the 
component parts of culture undergo transformation. The cultural 
innovations observed in this epoch are very much felt in the 
archaeological findings and are expressed in the appearance and 
proliferation of new types of artefacts. These changes equally 
embrace everyday culture, technology and ideology. The culture of 
primitive scx:iety formed the initial layer of the cultural complex of 
civilisation but it underwent a fundamental transformation. Cultural 
innovations in the first civilisations mainly happened by invention 
and mutability, sometimes called “cultural mutation”. It is far from 
always possible to explain the repetition of individual elements in the 
cultural complex of the first civilisations as the adoption of practical 
experience, the phenomenon of “original discovery”. For example, 
the way in which systems of graphic symbols to convey speech were 
developed belongs (as I. Dyakonov has justly noted) to the universals 
of human culture; a verbal-syllabic form of writing has been 
repeatedly invented by various f>eoples and in more or less the same 
way.*° 

The emergence of an elite sub-culture is one of the qualitative 
features of the cultural complex of the first civilisations. It was 
promoted by the influence of the system of social stratification on the 
way of life; which can be very well seen in residential complexes and 
burial rites. Of the two reasons for innovation, the utilitarian and the 
prestigiously symbolic, it was the latter which became ever more 
important. Prestige was not perceived as personal authority so much 
as the property of a particular social stratum. As S. Arutyunov has 
shown, the objects of the elite sub-culture both in conception and in 
kind were usually taken from popular culture but then re-worked in 
accordance with the demands of their new social milieu. Frequently 
such stereotypes lost their elite, prestigiously symbt^ic character and 
went down the social scale to once again become elements of the 
universal popular culture." A qualitative threshold in the develop- 
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ment of culture was formed by the large number of innovations, and 
the cultural system itself became more complex due to the separation 
of an elite subculture. So we can ask whether the emergence of the 
first civilisations was, to some extent, a cultural revoludon. 

The data we possess allow us to single out certain major features 
of the economic basis of these civilisations which may be used to 
describe their mode of production. If we mean the material form of 
production then this is shown as the technological mode of 
production, bearing in mind the terminology employed by Marx.‘^ 

A Soviet researcher G. Volkov describes a technological mode of 
producdon as a historically-determined means of uniting various 
elements of the productive forces, and above all man and technolc^. 
He comments that ever wider fields of human activity were drawn 
into the productive sphere. By this he means several things; 
population growth and the corresponding increase in the numbers of 
the economically-active; the division of labour and cooperadve forms 
of labour; and an improvement in the means of association and of 
the education received by the labourers.’* Marx used the term “mode 
of production” in his works at various levels—it is a universal 
category and also a specific- concept that refers to various real 
societies* mode of production (the “national mode of production”). 

Having presented these general comments and considerations we 
shall turn to specific materials. There are a number of cradles of the 
most ancient civilisations which arose indep>endently of each other, as 
is shown by their distinctive cultures including their system of 
writing. Among them, as researchers have repeatedly noted, belong 
Sumer, Egypt, Haiappa, Yin (Shang dynasty) China, Creto- 
Mycenaean (Greece, the series of Mesoamerican civilisations and the 
ancient civilisation of Peru. In the last case, however, more primitive 
means of preserving and communicating information were substi¬ 
tuted for hieroglyphic writing: first the system of beans marked with 
symbols of the Mochica culture,’^ and later the famous Inca knotted 
cord “writing”, the quipu. However, in other manifestations the traits 
linked to the formation of an ancient civilisation in the South 
American centre are quite clearly represented. Various production 
processes had reached a comparatively high standard in all these 
primary cradles of civilisation although in many cases they were 
based on the technical achievements of the Neolithic Era. There is a 
widely current idea that the introducdon of bronze articles in 
production and their replacement of stone tools were of major and 
qualitative significance. A number of authors try to explain the 
successes of the first civifisations. in part, by the transiuon from the 
Neolithic to the Bronze Age. This can only be the result of a 
simplified conception of the forces of prc^uction. If such an 
approach is taken the whole configuration of early civilisations in 
Mesoamerica has to be ignored since metal articles were quite 
unknown there. Likewise the formative period of ancient Peruvian 



civilisation to a great extent took place without metal tools or 
weapons, up until the Mochica complexes. 

Study of the efficiency of ancient tools has shown that those of 
Neolithic type are often scarcely less productive than bronze 
implements. A flint>edged sickle, for example, proved practically as 
productive as a bronzc-bladed sickle.** We should not talk of the 
greater efficiency of bronze tools but rather of the efficiency of their 
actual production, particularly the introduction of casting which 
enabled the mass production of articles.** If we examine productive 
forces in a broad sense, and do not one-sidedly restrict them to the 
materials used in making t(X)ls, we can see the major advance in the 
technological mode of production of the first civilisations. 

Before all else, there was sharp increase in the population of 
working age—a most important element of the productive forces. 
This was one of the important results of the Neolithic revolution and 
it is no coincidence that the cradles of the first civilisations usually 
had high concentrations of population. According to rough estimates 
Crete had 12,000 inhabitants in 4000 B.C.; 65,000 in 3000 B.C. and 
in 2000 B.C. the island’s population was 200,000.*^ In the Uruk 
region of Sumer the existence of 17 small settlements and three large 
centres (“cities”) has been established for the middle of the fourth 
millennium B.C. By the close of that millennium when pictographic 
tablets were appearing in the temple economy the number of small 
and large settlements had risen to 112 and 10 resj>ectively; this does 
not include Uruk itself which had become a kind of metropolis.** 
The total population of the Maya living in low-lying areas is 
estimated to have been one million.*® These large numbers of settled 
population greatly increased productive output. This above all took 
place in agriculture: it became highly specialised and, as a rule, made 
wide use of cooperative labour forms. The growth in surplus product 
in agriculture and in the population were in fact two interconnected 
phenomena. 

The highly efficient irrigated agriculture of ancient Mesopotamia 
is well known. Artificial irrigation allowed two harvests to be 
gathered each year; the weight of the actual cereal grains in the 
irrigated areas of southern Mesopotamia were two times that in the 
north. Meanwhile much work was involved in creating the canal 
system, maintaining it, and taking measures to improve the marshy 
areas of the lower Tigris and Euphrates. This required organised 
and purposeful activity by large social groups and, given the 
retention of archaic implements in agriculture, was the decisive factor 
for progress. 

Marx’s work. The Forms of Precapitalist Production, is very 
important for the study of ancient history. Relying on comparatively 
late manifestations of Oriental antiquity, he gave in it atheoreticsd 
analysis, in particular, of structures that were genetically very early.*** 
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Whatever their natural and Icxral divergences, the highly produc¬ 
tive agricultural systems of the first civilisations as a rule required 
collective labour. In Mesopotamia and Peru this was directed towards 
irrigation and the creation of a canal system; in Egypt it involved 
meliorative work. In China collective effort was spent on hydraulic 
engineering measures and the struggle against the floods that 
threatened crops planted in the fertile plots along the Huanghe 
(Yellow) River. As new investigations in the Mesoamerican region 
have shown, “slash and bum” agriculture—however effective it may 
have been in that ecological situation—was not the only form of land 
use there. The presence of terraced cultivation on hill-sides, plots 
that were irrigated by flooding, and elaborate systems of drainage 
canals have all been established in regions occupied by early local 
civilisations. There are also systems of catchment basins and 
reservoirs in Mesoamerica, the forerunners of modern reservoirs.** 
Such agricultural systems could also have only worked when there 
was organised collective labour. The iconography and mythology of 
all the main centres of the first civilisations reflect the fundamental 
importance of organised agricultural work: in its first stages it is led, 
as a rule symbolically, by a representative of the supreme authority 
who is often armed with implements that are more ceremonial than 
practical in character. 

Specialised crafts were a most important component part of the 
technological mode of production of the first civilisations. As in 
agriculture, alongside technical progress in this sphere an archaic set 
of tools were preserved and it was only due to the division of labour, 
specialisation and a growth in occupational expertise that their 
efficiency grew. In the Near East the successes of heat engineering 
were particularly notable, whether in the creation of specialised 
two-layer kilns for firing pottery or in preparing alloys of different 
metals and making artefacts from them. The advancing complexity 
of handicrafts which had now become firmly separated from 
agricultural work did not only require a growing specialisation: the 
other side of this process was technical and organisational coopera¬ 
tion, the emergence of the groups of craftsmen and of ancient 
workshops that are familiar from excavations in both the Old and the 
New World.** 

The productivity of these workshops was extremely high, as may 
be judged by the work they put out: it includes in particular 
hundreds and thousands of items of high artistic quality. For this 
reason a tendency is observed for these highly productive enterprises 
to be restricted to the Economic sphere of the royal family or the 
large temples under strict administradve control.*’ 

During the epoch of the first civilisadons there was also a 
fundamental improvement in means of communication; this naturally 
also had a posidve influence on technological progress. Wheeled 
carriages berame common in all the main centres of ancient 



civilisation in the Old World. Ship-building developed everywhere 
and in certain cases took on a specialised character, as was evident in 
the Aegean World. However, the adoption of a system of writing for 
the preservation and transfer of information was a particularly great 
importance, and essential for the normal working of social bodies. 
The volume of such information in the first civilisations rose 
enormously and this placed oral and artistic communication, the 
traditional ways of transfer of information, at a disadvantage. There 
was a need to precisely set down the agricultural calendar and keep 
accurate accounts (the founders of the Sumerian civilisation en¬ 
thusiastically devoted themselves to these activities). Then there was a 
tendency towards the creation of a unified and canonical system of 
religious views. All of these needed to be firmly fixed in the public 
memory. 

Since it took a long time to master the complicated systems of the 
most ancient writing, these developments led to special training for 
certain categories of p>ersons involved, in one way or another, in the 
production process. According to Hittite laws the expenses on 
training an apprentice weaver, potter, tanner or fuller were equal in 
value to one cow or six sheep. The special “schools” for scribes or 
custodians are well-known from the materials of Mesopotamia and 
the city-states of Mesoamerica. While the degree of religious 
influence on the systems of instruction varied the schools aimed, 
among other tasks, to pass on useful knowledge about astronomy, 
mathematics and the keeping of financial records. 

Intensive, large-scale agriculture and specialised handicrafts 
formed the basis of the first civilisations’ technological mode of 
production. Their combined functioning can already be seen within 
the community, the primary unit of society. Marx noted this exactly 
when he wrote that there exists under Oriental despotism a type of 
communal prt)perty “which was born, in large part, of the 
combination of industry and agriculture within the limits of the petty 
community; thanks to this such a community becomes quite able to 
exist independently and contains within it ail the conditions for 
reproduction and extended production”.*^ However, the productive 
potential of the individual community limited the execution of these 
possibilities; in particular it hindered the extended specialisation and 
division of labour in handicrafts. In the large centres, on the other 
hand, which were becoming cities and symbols of technical and 
cultural progress, these possibilities could be realised. And thanks in 
particular to cooperation in the craft workshops they were actually 
realised on a notably large scale. The urban craftsmen’s workshops 
had immeasurably greater possibilides than the solitary craftsman 
serving his commune or village. In the large centres the rudiments of 
useful knowledge were accumulated, and it was there that the active 
application of writing was concentrated and schools of £l kind for 
vocational training were in operation. It was in the large-scale 
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economic systems directed according to a single organisational 
principle that the greatest surplus product was produced; in very 
many places these were large temples. In these economies and in the 
workshops people of various economic and juridical status began to 
be exploited—those working under compulsion. Slave labour was 
used on a certain scale. However, although the state of slavery might 
have seemed an ideal model of exploitation it did not always meets 
the needs for efficient production; this gave rise to intermediary 
conditions or social strata. 

In the historical dimension this coexistence and to a certain extent 
interaction of two sectors, the petty-communal and the large-scale 
economy, had a notable effect on their development. When as often 
happened in the history of the first civilisations they experienced 
cataclysms or disintegrated, it was the petty communities that 
possessed an especial stability and ability to regenerate. There were 
periods when the large centres declined and culture regressed so far 
that the system of writing disappeared as well—this was the case of 
Harappa India and Creto-Mycenaean Greece. Then it was the 
communities that formed the breeding ground of culture and of 
socio-economic continuity (w^hin the limits of the formation rep¬ 
resented by the community). 

An impressive cultural feature of the first civilisations, including 
their formative stage, is the composition and steadily increasing size 
of their monumental buildings. These were, for the most part, 
originally religious complexes. The monuments are not only out¬ 
wardly extremely impressive but also indicate the productive 
capacities of the society that built them. They are the embc^iment, as 
it were, of the surplus product created in that economic system; they 
reflect the organisational level of a society that knew how to use 
methods of cooperation. This feature was also emphasised in the 
study by Marx cited earlier. Commenting on the model of ancient 
society he had studied, Marx wrote that cities could develop 
particularly at sites where “the head of state and his satraps, 
exchanging their revenue (surplus product) for labour, spend this 
revenue as labour reserves”.** The active figure might also be the 
theocratic elders of a temple or the leadership of a union of 
communities that had not yet grown into a despotic monarchy; the 
political essence of the phenomenon, however, remains unchanged. 
The restricted and autarchic community could not command such a 
concentration of power and resources. It is the scope of the labour 
invested in building the first temples that distinguishes them from 
the ordinary sanctuaries of the communities: the efforts of several 
(nuclear) families, or of only one, were sufficient to construct the 
latter. 

At the Sumerian site of Eridu one can easily trace how a small 
communal sanctuary was gradual^ replaced by ever more majestic 
structures raised on platforms.** Attempts have been made to 
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determine how much labour was involved in erecting these edifices. 
According to one calculation the continuous labours of 1,500 workers 
was necessary for a period of five years to build the so-called White 
Temple at Uruk in Sumer.®’ Other estimates state that 18i)00 
manAlays were needed to construct the Olmec temple complex at La 
Venta (a monument dating from the formative period of Mesoameri- 
can civilisation). However, the island on which this complex is 
situated could provide food for no more than 30 nuclear families. 
Researchers have justly concluded that this was a ritual centre for an 
entire league of communities that were located in the quite extensive 
surrounding territory.®® The enormous expenditure of labour in 
raising the Egyptian pyramids has repeatedly been evaluated and 
re-evaluated: looking at the subject from a modern and rationalist 
point of view an English mathematician labelled the pyramids a 
monumental absurdity. Ritual complexes of the formative pericxi of 
civilisation in Peru are a good illustration of the similar early 
appearance of monumental architecture. The Pacopampe complex is 
located in a mountainous region; the base of its platform measures 
200 by 400 metres and the platform is 35 metres at the highest point. 
The site that is considered the centre of Mochica civilisation 
contained two large pyramids: their bases measured 159 by 342 and 
80 by 95 metres, and they were respectively 40 and 20 metres high. 
Several million adobe bricks were needed to build these pyramids. 
The ancient settlement of Pampa Grande includes an even more 
impressive ritual complex. This northern and evidently later Mochica 
capital has recently been studied in detail: the pyramid there has a 
base 200 by 300 metres and is 55 metres high.®* A vast concentration 
of manpower is also indicated by estimates of the labour expended in 
erecting the fortified defences of the early Yin settlement of 
Zhengzhou. The calculations of Chinese researchers, if somewhat 
inflated—that no less than 10,000 must have worked there for 18 
years*®—presuppose reserves of surplus labour power and the 
large-scale organisation of collective work. 

In several of the earliest civilisations the evolutionary stages of 
ritual architecture have been established. Most probably they also 
reflect the development of the temple set-up headed by the priestly 
caste which carried out economic and, to some extent evidently, 
political and administrative functions. Produce was collected together 
under the aegis of the temple organisation and also produced by 
temple farms and workshops. At first, 1. Dyakonov has noted, it 
served as a seed fund and emergency reserve for society.** In a 
number of cases associations of temples preceded the establishment 
of royal authority as a way organising society politically and 
economically. At the formative stage of a number of civilisations it 
was in monumental ritual complexes that the surplus product, 
expended on labour, was embodied: it was nm without relison that 
early urban or proto-urban centres were called “temple-towns”.** 
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The distinctive material cultures of the first civilisations should 
not make us forget, however, that socio-economic factors were of 
primary importance as motive forces in the formation of class society 
and civilisation. There was a regfularly obtained surplus product 
thanks to the mode of economic activity: the developing social system 
assured the possibility of its redistribution. This general proposition 
should naturally not be understood in a direct or mechanicsil sense. 
Other factors to which Western researchers pay special attention— 
from population density to the development of trade and ex¬ 
change—also influenced the formation of the first civilisations.^^ It 
seems, however, that these were factors of secondary importance: 
they could only enable the relevant processes of social development 
to proceed more quickly or more slowly, and give them more or less 
expressive and precise forms. A particularly favourable interaction 
between the basic motive forces and these secondary factors 
produced the greatest effect. 

For a long time during the transformation of primitive relations 
the alienation of the surplus product retained the external forms that 
were traditional to communal-clan systems. Gradually qualitative 
changes took place under th^r guise, in particular the direct seizure 
of large plots of communal land by the now separate elite. A similar 
usurpation has been noted among the mountain peoples of India and 
in many other societies experiencing the disintegration of primitive 
Cf>mmunal relations.*^ It is not surprising that at the very dawn of 
rec<)rded history in Sumer we find that the ruling elite own plots that 
are vast for the period.*® The clan of the leader, or the royal clan, 
formed the apex of the pyramid in social hierarchy. At the same 
time, however, there also existed a series of noble clans which each 
had their own status, rights and obligations. The accu.stomed forms 
of primitive legal order were used to express these rights and 
obligations. When large groups of individuals are distinguished 
according to the position they are given within the system of social 
production, however, and by their means of obtaining a portion of 
the social wealth (and in what proportions) then this phenomenon is 
clearly linked to the formation of classes. This system was a direct 
forerunner of a class structure, new in content but still traditional in 
its forms. Yu. Bromley has justly suggested that in the case of such a 
formative stage we may speak of “proto-classes” of a kind.*® 

Gradually the adaptation of traditional customs to the new 
situation grew into the direct exploitation of man by man. Apart 
from the means existing within the community, slavery and the 
payment of tribute wei« represented everywhere among the early 
Wms of exploitation. Domestic slavery began with the inclusion of 
prisoners of war in society as if they were junior members of the 
household, carrying out mainly heavy and unpleasant work. The 
seizure of war captives is widely recoiled, both in the iconography 
and the written documents of the first civilisations.*^ 
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As the socio^onomic and productive infrastructure became more 
complicated bondage also gradually developed. A whole class was 
formed from the various categories of individuals of slave status. 
Thus the establishment of civilisation was also linked to^ the 
development of class antagonism and not just to specialisation in 
people’s activities; it involved a marked concentration of society’s 
wealth in the hands of certain social strata (or even of particular 
individuals) and an extension of injustice and oppression. 

As class formation proceeded it was accompanied by an ever 
greater separation and institutionalisation of power and authority. 
During the last stages of the primitive system the aristocracy already 
had more or less fixed social privileges in property and as a result 
ran society’s affairs and controlled the distribution of produce. 
Frequently wars or the economic assimilation of new territories 
stimulated the authoritarian tendencies of the supreme leader or 
ruler. We should also note that by monopolising .the right to 
distribute material benefits the leader-ruler added economic func¬ 
tions to his powers. The leader-ruler thus gradually subordinated the 
transformed organs of communal self-government to his authority 
and with their aid directed the social organisation of labour. Simply 
due to their social posidons, the members of these bodies in one way 
or another now participated in the appropriation of a large part of 
the social product. 

There is a widespread view, with several variants, that the most 
ancient states were formed first of all as administrative apparatus for 
organising s<x:ial production that was becoming ever more complex; 
they were, it is said, in no way connected with the social and property 
stratification which accompanied class formation. It is quite futile, in 
our view, to oppose two sides of the very same process as this 
approach does. Of course, such a function of the state as the 
organisation of public works was extremely important for society as a 
whole, especially for large-scale agricultural systems. Yet the ap¬ 
paratus of this new body, at first made up of the transformed 
communal bodies, was far from being composed of disinterested 
idealists. From the very beginning the state was effectively in the 
hands of the wealthy elite; participation in state acdvides and 
especially the holding of high state office facilitated entry into the 
social and property elites and confirmed such membership. Since the 
bodies of the state machine had been formed in this way they 
naturally were oriented towards serving the interests of this elite. A 
mutually dependent unity in the system of forces that had formed 
the state was developing in the class contradictions arising within 
society and the administrative system which was being refined. 
Communal administration consisted of a meedng of authoritative 
leaders; state administration at first combined coercion and authority. 
Later the very possibility of coercion gave rise to a forciUy asserted 
authority. 
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In the formative era of the first states military activities were 
intensified and this gave further stimulus to the exaltation of the 
leader-ruler above other social structures. This took many forms; 
war, as Marx commented, “is one of the earliest forms of labour of 
each of these naturally formed communides, both to retain property 
and also to obtain it”.’^ Thus armed aggression fulfilled definite 
economic functions and itself became of a direct economic impor¬ 
tance. Armed expeditions not only led to the violent redistribution of 
the surplus product. Under the cover of armed detachments access to 
valuable sources of raw materials was secured—metal deposits, 
timber, and decorative and precious stones. Particular importance 
was attached to the seizure of captives and it was recounted both in 
friezes and in written records. Prisoners of war with their hands 
bcmnd behind their backs, pictures of triumph on the battlefield, and 
scenes of bloody sacrifice are all favourite subjects for murals and 
bas-reliefs in all of the first civilisations. Wars thus were transformed 
into a regular economic activity. 

We have quite a vivid conception of the theocratic nature of 
power in many of the early civilisations. In the Soviet literature 
V. Gulyaev has examined this issue. He has shown that in the 
societies of Mesoamerica, for example, royal authority had obtained a 
pre-eminent position at least by the early centuries A.D., i.e. with the 
completion of the formative period of civilisation. Among the 
Mcsoamerican materials there are a great many of the accoutrements 
of the secular rulers, representations of the king on the battlefield, 
and architectural complexes which can be regarded as royal 
residences.’® The Yin Van (leader) commanded wide military powers 
and to all appearances fulfilled the functions of military leader, 
supreme priest and organiser of producdon. A sociological analysis of 
the themes of Mochica painting shows that the supreme ruler was to 
a great extent a military commander: he invariably appears in scenes 
of armed clashes, triumph and human sacrifice. The killing and 
burial of servants and other people in the royal tombs are 
represented in most of the first civilisations and demonstrate the 
pitiless ways in which the leader’s military authority was asserted. 
Streams of human blood stained the path that led to the peaks of 
civilisadon. 

In cases where there was a contest between the theocratic 
pretensions of the priesthood and the secular authorides the latter 
were undoubtedly and to no litde extent helped to victory by their 
military functions. To see how this came about the materials from 
Sumer are extremely important. There the figpuire of the leader-priest 
had received the largest permissible plot of land and evidendy 
preceded the primacy of the secular power. Soon, however, the “big 
people”—military leaders endtled htgal —ranked higher than the 
most important priests.'*® This was evidendy the general tendency in 
the establishment of the political forms that succeeded the temple- 
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towns, which themselves had grown out of primitive-communal 
structures. For all their local variations and quite natural distinctions 
one can observe the dominant affirmation of the ruler’s power: this 
depended on military might and the usurpation over time of piystly 
functions. He simultaneously claimed to be of divine descent and 
strove to gain control of actual material goods, and of the temple 
economies that had enabled their development. 

Ideological factors played a very great role in these socio-political 
pr<K’esses. At the same time as the role of leader-ruler was confirmed 
in SfX'iety his functions and position became sacred. The person of a 
leader of high rank was declared holy: he wore distinctive clothing, 
special attributes of his authority appeared, and lifetime and funeral 
cults developed. 

The representative arts were used to express this tendency. An 
ideological basis for the class divisions in society and the power of the 
leader-king was formed using the mythological way of thinking 
traditional to the communities. Corresponding changes were intro¬ 
duced into the mythological plan of the world in which the cult of 
the supreme deity became of first importance. In their internecine 
struggles the Sumerian city-states and the F.gyptian noma (districts) 
tried to confirm their military and political successes by having their 
local patron deities confirmed in this leading role. A definite 
transformation took place in popular agricultural rituals and cults 
and their ceremonies: it was now an earthly lord who entered into 
sacred marriage with the goddess of fertility. One cult that became 
particularly developed in relation to the rulers was the ancient and 
traditional cult of the ancestors. These cults strengthened the social 
inequality which had been affirmed in society; the vast tombs of the 
rulers served as a kind of monumental propaganda. 

Taken together, the stxrial, economic, political and ideological 
processes that had happened in society made up a dynamic system of 
direct and reciprocal ties; these influenced the entire cultural and 
social complex of civilisation. The growing demands of society and of 
certain individuals held an important place among the motive factors 
of this development. Apart from the economic requirements that 
were created by the necessity of possessing material goods an 
increasing role was being played by non-material demands and 
socio-political requirements: the latter were linked to the functioning 
of the superstructure. All of this, taken as a whole, also brought 
about a qualitatively new condition of society, that we define as 
civilisation. 

We may thus refer to an entire epxxrh or stage in the earliest 
civilisations as the initial level of class formation. The definition of 
the essence of the earliest formation, and even its very nomenclature, 
has prompted major debates among Soviet scholars (for instance, the 
discussion about the “Asiatic mode of production”). A mofb cautious 
term, “early class societies", has won approval: these are defined as 
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societies of the transitional period/' In any case it seems to us that 
the formation of such a socio-cultural entity as a civilisation signified 
(from the standpoint of cultural genesis) the transition to a 
qualitatively new stage in historical development; despite the preser¬ 
vation of many archaic and outlived phenomena the prehistoric era 
had reached a definitive limit. Bearing in mind the main trend in 
their development, wc should perhaps look on the first civilisations as 
the proto-slave-owning societies of early antiquity. 

This was a very important stage in world history and in a variety 
of ethnocultural milieu the same series of phenomena were clearly 
repeated. Apart from the countries of the ancient East we must, 
without any qualification, classify the societies of Mesoamerica and 
Peru among the first civilisations. In Peru the formative stage of 
civilisation has been identified from at least 1,000 B.C. and judging 
from recent findings there the sources of civilisation may go back 
well into the second millennium B.C. The concepts of a socio¬ 
economic formation or a mode of production are general historical 
classificatory concepts, scientific abstractions in their purest possible 
form. In individual societies a formation in real historical conditions 
exists as those societies’ inn^r essence and their objective basis.^* 
From this position the early civilisations can themselves be seen as 
specific and typologically unified socio-cultural entities which differ 
in a number of respects in their means of production (Sumer, Egypt, 
My<enae et al.). These differences embrace a variety of aspects: it 
may be the forms of highly productive agriculture practised in one 
s<K'iety or another, and the nature of collective labour in that part of 
the economy; or it may be the importance and varying fortunes of 
production by the temples in the economic basis of society. And we 
must not forget the superstructural phenomena in which the features 
of the epoch are inseparably interwoven with the specific character of 
the ethnic culture. The model of the first civilisations as a diachronic 
phenomenon reflects the unity of the world historical process and the 
general tendency towards the forward movement of society. 

With the formation of the first civilisations the unevenness of 
historical development was intensified. However, they themselves 
were often only unstable formations in the limitless ocean of 
primitive tribes, as V. Nikiforov has rightly remarked.'** This 
particularly refers to their formative stages when only certain of the 
components appropriate to that stage in the cultural complex’s 
development were visible, but not the full set. In certain cases the 
concentration of power and, consequendy, of surplus product at the 
prestate level already enabled important cultural attainments; these 
are pardcularly impressive in the form of monumental architecture, 
whe^er it is a burial mound or a temple complex. Then there might 
be a regression and a kind of interval of gradual evolution that threw 
society back to its starting point. Such events are known also in the 
period of the established civilisations bur they are perhaps far more 
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numerous during the formative period. This reflects the complex 
and contradictory nature of the historical process; it is a dialectical 
unity of the general and the particular, and forms the subject-matter 
of Soviet historical science. ^ 
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US-Japanese Relations 
at the Present Stage 

Yurt MELNIKOV 


The evolution of US-Japanese relations which can be described in 
the words of the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to 
the 27th Party Congress, namely: “The last decades of the century 
are marked by new outbreaks of inter-imperialist contradictions and the 
appearance of their new forms and tendencies”,* evokes today keen 
interest of the academic community. 

There have been numerous pronouncements on the part of the 
ruling quarters of the United States and Japan regarding steadfast 
friendship between the two countries and the willingness to overcome 
the disagreements existing between them. Yet, the latter continue to 
exist and, what is more, they have multiplied and become more 
acute. The course of the governments of Reagan and Nakasone at 
developing military and political cooperation has ever more frequent¬ 
ly come into collision with the bitter economic and technological 
rivalry between the two countries. The growth in Japan's economic 
might appears to constitute a root cause for tensions in their bilateral 
relations. 

Of great significance is also the fact that the American and 
Japanese "centres of force”, unlike the West European one, 
represent isolated—in national and state terms—groups of financial 
capital with their characteristic ideologies of “exclusiveness” which 
makes their nationalistic actions within the framework of the global 
strategy of present-day imperialism particularly purpose-oriented. In 
the United States this finds its reflection in the long-standing claims 
by its ruling quarters to world domination while in the Country of 
Rising Sun, in the return to assertions concerning the preponderance 
of the “Samurai spirit” and in the advancement of a new thesis about 
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the superiority of the managerial, scientific and technological genius 
of the Japanese over the values of Western, including American, 
civilisation. For instance, the US was virtually shocked by the 
statement made by Yasuhiro Nakasone at a meeting of young 
members of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party to the effect that 
Japan is a “dynamic ... and highly educated and fairly intelligent 
society, much more so than America”.* 

Finally, national, cultural and historical differences and the 
memories of furious fights for domination in the Pacific give a 
particular shade to US-Japanese relations. Not only does the United 
States retain but it has clearly heightened suspicions and sentiments 
of enmity with regard to the “Asians”, aroused by both the 
recollections of the Pearl Harbour humiliation and the recent 
setbacks suffered by American auto, electronic and other industries 
in their battle against Japanese monopolies (in particular on the US 
market itself). As has been acknowledged by Newsweek “Anti- 
Japanese rhetoric is, to be sure, nothing new on the post-war scene. 
Sometimes out of conviction, sometimes out of self-interest, de- 
magogues of varitms stripes have long warned about the duplicity of 
the Japanese. What is new—afhd disturbing—is that today intellectu¬ 
ally respectable opinion makers have begun to add their voices to the 
anti-Japanese chorus.”* It is symptomatic that those voices belong to 
representatives of a broad political spectrum, ranging from Liberals 
to Conservatives. For instance, Th. H. White, well-known historian 
and author of several books on the president-making procedure in 
the United States, frightens his readers with the danger of the 
Japanese “dismantling American industry”. Conservative publicist 
K. Phillips, for his part, asserts that Japan regards trade as a 
continuation of war by other means and resorts to what he believes to 
be the most dreadful comparison—that of the growing “Japanese 
threat” and the “Soviet threat”. 

A rather broad gamut of overt or covert anti-American 
sentiments, ranging from anti-nuclear and anti-war to chauvinistic 
and revanchist, does also exist in Japan. Those sentiments are fed by 
the memories of the atomic bombardment of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, by the present-day warmongering course of the US ruling 
quarters and their attempts to resort to brazen diktat and interfer¬ 
ence in Japan’s domestic affairs as well as, naturally, by the 
inter-imperi^ist contradictions. 

The increasing frictions between the two countries cause deep 
concern in Washington! As the US Ambassador to Japan, Mike 
Mansfield, put it in May 1985, “this is the most serious and difficult 
period in our relationship”.^ The biggest foreign-policy issue for the 
next decade for the United States, as former Under-Secretary of 
State Larry Eagleburgef said, “will be whether Japan will be our 
No. 1 partner or our No. 1 competitor”.* 
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The ruling quarters of the Country of Rising Sun have made 
vigorous use of the aggressive anti-Soviet tendency which has rapidly 
prevailed in US policies after the Second World War. Back in 1946, a 
first Prime-Minister of the routed Japan Shigeru Yoshida, frankly 
observed to his cabinet members that “history provides examples of 
winning by diplomacy after losing in war’’.^ The rather simple tactic 
of outward ol^ience to the US occupation authorities and coopera¬ 
tion with them while playing on their “weaknesses" in respect of the 
defeated but class-akin state-monopoly elite of Japan enabled the 
latter to restore its positions comparatively quickly. 

Betraying the ideals of the anti-fascist coalition and considering 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki a sort of sufficient retaliation for Pearl 
Harbour, the United States, confronted with the consolidation of the 
world positions of socialism, sharply turned the front in the Asian 
and Pacific region, just like, for that matter, in the rest of the world. 
It openly embarked on a course of making its former enemy an ally. 
It is that turn which in fact put an end to the policy of Japan’s 
demilitarisation, democratisation and decartelisation. According to 
the scientists from the Brookings Institution, “it was agreed among 
American policy-makers that the struggle between the Soviet Union 
and the United States had reduced the importance of the efforts to 
change Japanese society [sic!— Yu. M.] and that it was of greater 
significance to rebuild Japan as a useful base for American power.... 
The Japanese question tended to be exclusively presented in military 
strategic terms.... The United States consequently encouraged the 
development of a Japanese army", that national police reserve 
trained and equipped by the US army, despite the anti-war 
provisions of the Japanese Constitution.’ 

Back in the late 1960s and early 1970s the rapid revival of 
Japanese imperialism resulted in rather grave differences between 
the USA and Japan on such matters as the return to Okinawa, 
recognition of the People’s Republic of China, the trade balance 
between the two countries, the exchange rate of their currencies, 
“liberalisation" of the Japanese policy with regard to foreign 
investments in the country, and sq_on^ Tlie compromise agreements 
reached then on returning the Ryukyu Islands, of which Okinawa is 
a part, under Japanese jurisdiction and Japan’s actual support for the 
Nixon Doctrine under which it was called upon to play a more active 
part as a bearer of US policies in Asia and the Pacific, in effect, 
marked the end of the postwar stage in the evolution of relationships 
between the two countries. Japan was elevated to the rank of a US 
“jumor partner’’. 

The concessions made by Tokyo at that time in the trade and 
financial spheres, i.e. the revaluation of the yen, the consent to 
liberalise the import of American capital and certain gcxxls (from 



1973 to 1984, measures designed to open the Japanese market were 
declared on 44 occasions) and to restrict the export of some 
products to the US market, etc. in no way changed the tendency 
evident since the latter half of the 1960s, towards rapid tilts in the 
balance of trade between the two countries in favour of Japan. In 
spite of the uproar in the United States and its threats of taking 
various counter-measures in connection with the 380 million dollar 
edge in Japan’s exports over its imports from the US in 1970, that 
figure jumped up to 3.2 billion dollars in 1971 while by 1985 it 
sustain^ a 130-fold increase as against 1970. 

A paradoxical situation took shape, with Japan dependent in 
military, strategic, political, commodity, trade and technological terms 
(the USA account^ for about 30 per cent of its expons just like a 
better pan of the licences and patents purchased by it) beginning to 
secure ever more considerable and multifaceted changes in the 
bilateral correlation of forces in its own favour. 

The 1974-1975 economic crisis and the sharp rise in the price of 
oil somehow slowed Japan’s economic development. Yet, in its rate of 
growth in terms of industrial output and labour productivity it 
continued to outstrip the jUnited States. There was a swifter 
re-orientation of the Japanese economy towards turning out less 
energy- and material-consuming and more science-consuming pro¬ 
ducts by means of using up-to-date technologies and managerial 
techniques. 

Such factors as the tremendous burden of expenses on the arms 
race and the global anti-communist policy shouldered by the United 
States, Washington’s course at using the “total strength’’ of the 
capitalist world for backing up that policy, the intertwined business 
ties, interests and capital of some of the biggest US corporations, 
including military-industrial corporations, with the Japanese ones, 
etc. continued to favour Japan. The debacle suffered by the United 
States in Vietnam and the overall weakening of its positions in Asia 
in the mid-1970s heightened still further Japan’s significance for 
Washington as a guardian of general imperialist interests in Asia and 
the Pacific. 
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The relatively rapid economic development of some Asian and 
Pacific countries and territories, the growth in their intraregional ties, 
the setting-up of politico-economic associations of the ASEAN type, 
on the one hand, and xhe explosive expansion of Japan and the 
intensification, for some objective and subjective reasons, of the 
Pacific direction in US foreign policy (especially under the “Califor¬ 
nian’’ Administration of Ronald Reagan) on the other, have fostered 
both in Tokyo and in Washington an idea of the Pacific as a future 
“centre of the world”. During his visit to Japan in November 1983 



President Reagan stressed that the future belonged to the Pacific with 
its potential of growth and development. 

In 1980, the US trade balance with the Pacific countries 
amounted to 117.6 billion dollars, outstripping for the first time US 
trade with Western Europe (115.9 billion dollars). In 1984, the gap 
became by far bigger, namely 175 and 131.6 billion dollars 
respectively. According to Prof. John C. Perry from the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, one of the "think tanks" of 
conservatism in the United States, “these statistics describe the 
greatest shift in the geographical distribution of industrial production 
in world history. But they may only hint at the eventual impact of 
growing transpacific ties on the future of the planet...". In the 
opinion of that scientist, there are "signs of forming an axis of 
power, knowledge, wealth, and culture likely to shape world 
history.... By wealth, power and propensity the United States is 
well-positioned to guide the emergence of this new community"." 

In the fall of 1984, a special commission on economic cooperation 
with the Pacific countries was set up in Washington, comprising 
representatives of the Administration, Congress, business and scien¬ 
tific communities of the United States. The members of the 
commission were received in the White House by President Reagan 
who wished them every success. 

Practically at the same time special liaison committees for the 
Pacific countries were established in Tokyo under the Foreign 
Ministry and the Ministry for Foreign Trade and Industry in order 
to study the prospects and take practical measures for cooperation 
within that region. 

In November 1984, inter-governmental US-Japanese consultations 
were held in Tokyo to discuss plans for creating a so-called Pacific 
Community.* Referring to the make-up and nature of that communi¬ 
ty, Prime Minister Nakasone listed among its proposed participants 
Japan, the USA, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the ASEAN 
nations. South Korea as well as China. Nakasone was most persistent 
in forcing to the fore as a goal of the Community the development of 
economic, scientific, technological and cultural ties among its 
prospective participants. This is accounted for both by the fact that 
Tokyo is afraid of an adverse response by public opinion in the 
Pacific countries to any attempts to draw them in Washington’s 
aggressive actions (and, to add insult to injury, jointly with the 
revitalised Japanese militarism) and by the awareness that a stronger 
emphasis of the military dimension of the Pacific Community would 
automatically signify definite predominance of the United States 
therein. Washington, however, visualises its organisation along the 
lines of a "strong Atlantic alliance". Oriental style. 


* See “The Pacific Community: Conceptions, Realities and Prospects”, TSociat Sciences, 
No. 1. 1987, p. 196. 
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In point of fact, the US ruling quarters have set their sights on 
turning the region into a sphere of “free” exploitation by American 
TNCs and a new springboard for confrontation with the USSR and 
the forces of socialism and national liberation. Bombastic speeches 
about the advent of the Pacific era in the history of humankind and 
about a technological, communication, information and suchlike 
rapprochement between the indigenous countries serve merely as an 
ideological veneer covering the desire to turn the Pacific into an 
American lake of sorts. US Secretary of Defence Caspar Weinberger 
hinted that the motto for America’s advancement still farther 
westward from its Californian shores could be “For Faith, Gold and 
Glory”, the slogan of the conquistadores of all countries and times. 

In October 1985, Adm. William Crowe, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (and once the Commander in Chief, US Forces, 
Pacific) spoke in more prosaic terms: “The United States has 
unequivcx:ally reaffirmed that it is in Asia, that it plans to stay there 
and that it will stay in a big way.... All of this progress [in Asia and 
the Pacific— Yu. A/.] has taken place under the shadow of American 
jK>wer.... As our economic interests move in that direction, it’s 
inevitable that ultimately our ^security policy has to stay in step.”® 

The elaboration of plans for the Pacific Community, however, has 
thus far proceeded very slowly, running up against serious difficul¬ 
ties. One group of obstacles is made up of the social and political 
heterogeneity, unequal levels of economic development and discre¬ 
pancy in the national interests of the prospective members of the 
Community. Another is linked with the fully justified mistrust felt by 
many Asian and Pacific countries as regards the expansionist and 
militaristic designs of the ruling quarters of the USA and Japan. The 
third one consists in the cautious attitude to the Pacific Community 
project of other capitalist states, primarily those of Western Europe. 

The noticeable gap between the idea of the Community and its 
practical implementation has been largely accounted for by clear 
disaccords between the ruling quarters of the USA and Japan as 
regards its character, composition, organisation and goals. In effect, 
they reflect the struggle between Washington and Tokyo for 
dominance in the vast regions of Asia and the Pacific, which is closely 
linked with other elements of US-Japanese contradictions, above all 
those in the economic domain and particularly in trade. 

iC >|e * 

US and Japanese spokesmen have acknowledged that the 
competitive struggle between American and Japanese monopolies has 
presently reached the level at which, in the words of K. Fukushima, 
manager of the Washington Office of the private Nomura Research 
Institute, it “may endanger the most remarkable political achieve¬ 
ment of the postwar era—the US-Japanese political partnership”.*® 



Reluctant to reconcile themselves to the weakening positions of 
the United States, the US Government and Congress, on the one 
hand, have incessantly expressed their outrage at Japan’s unfair trade 
competition and have demanded that it be rectifi^. On the o^her, 
the Senate and the Pentagon have all but annually declared Japan’s 
military policies to be at variance with the spirit of today and its 
efforts in this field to be, in their view, extremely inadequate, and 
have insisted on stepping up outlays for “self-defence”, for arms 
procurement in the United States, and so on. 

Japanese official spokesmen have maintained utmost patience 
listening to many verbal attacks and rebukes by the Americans and 
occasionally have tactfully pointed out the groundlessness and 
erroneousness of certain allegations. By the same token, they have 
time and again reiterated promise of “mending their ways”, that is 
opening up their domestic markets for American goods and capital, 
self-restricting the export of certain Japanese products to the United 
States, and so on. 

Those Japanese, who do not hold any official posts, are 
occasionally less restrained in their statements, openly giving vent to 
their outrage at Washington’s paternalism, its constant pressure on 
Japan, and its attempts to dictate Japan’s domestic and foreign 
economic, social and military policies. 

What is more, some of the Japanese statesmen begin to defend 
not so much the national dignity and independence of the Country 
of Rising Sun as the expansionist aspirations of its monopolies and 
the plans of its militaristic and chauvinistic quarters to revive the 
“Great Japan”. “The economic power of the United States is 
dwindling, and the US-dominated international economic order is on 
the verge of collapse”, says, for example, the leading Japanese 
economist, Kenkiro Hayashi. “Now with the world economy at a 
turning point, is the time for Japan to begin speaking out and taking 
action to build a new order for the 21st century.” " “Why shouldn’t 
we have an aircraft carrier or a cruiser instead of supply craft of 
helicopters?”, challenges Yosushi Hara, editor of the AsoAi ^imbun}^ 

The concessions which the governmental circles in Tokyo have 
made or promised to Washington have been more than offset by the 
purely nationalistic and protectionist policy of Japanese monopolies 
and bureaucracy. Apart from the complex system of overt and covert 
tariffs, quotas, and all sorts of other limitations on the import of 
foreign goods and capital, there exist quite an effective traditions- 
based practice of giving preference to everything national over 
everything brought or intrc^uced from outside. K. Fukushima tries 
to explain this phenomenon in the following way: “For much of the 
last 2000 years Japan has been mainly isolated from the rest of the 
world; many Japanese institutions, ^erefore, rest on an implicit 
assumption, that few, if any, foreigners will paiticipShe in the 
Japanese system.... Moreover, the Japanese economy, like the rest of 
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Japanese society, is often governed by unwritten rules and mutual 
understanding that foreigners with scanty knowledge of the Japanese 
language and culture find difficult to master.... Although the 
Japanese market does not formally exclude foreigners, these rules 
can cause difficulties for foreign firms.” 

While at the official level Prime Minister Nakasone adopts a 
sptecial “programme of action” to level off the trade imbalance 
between the USA and Japan and declares a month for “buying 
foreign goods”, daily domestic trade is conducted with advertised 
preference given to “the national over the foreign”, with the 
majority of the population opting for Japanese rather than foreign 

gO(^S. 

The totality of factors favouring Japan has resulted in a positive 
balance in its trade with the United States, adding up to approxi¬ 
mately 110-115 billion dollars in 1983-1985. Despite the recent 
increase in the exchange rate of the yen against the US dollar and, 
consequently, in the prices for exported Japanese goods and 
notwithstanding further negotiations between US and Japanese 
representatives on measures to reduce the bilateral trade imb^ance, 
the latter continues to grow. . ^ 

The successes scored by Japan in its trade expansion have been 
closely linked with its achievements in the industrial, financial, 
scientific, technological, managerial and other spheres. In particular, 
it has become known from a report by the Bank for International 
Settlements that, according to the latest data, Japanese banks whose 
assets in September 1985 amounted to 640 billion dollars have 
pushed the US banks (580 billion dollars) off the first place in the 
world capitalist monetary market. *'* 

Japan has by and large moved over from the large-scale import of 
foreign, primarily American technologies to the course of intensive 
development of its own scientific research with a view to carrying off 
the palm in several major, promising branches of science and 
technology. According to Business Week, the mouthpiece of the US 
business community, “For 20 years the world has watched with envy 
and admiration as wave after wave of new Japanese products, from 
cameras to cars, to TVs, to computer ships, captured consumers* 
fancy. Today, another great wave is surging West, carrying every¬ 
thing from supercomputers to financial services, from laser discs to 
fashion”.** 


* 4i * 

Analysing the reasons which have led to the success of their 
partners-competitors, many US observers give priority to the much 
lower l^el of Japan’s military expenditures in comparison with the 
United States. In the opinion of Lestor R. Brown from the 
Washington Worldwatch Institute, its other advantages, namely those 



in the organisation of its industry and management, labour relations, 
and the quality of general and vocational training, have been 
superadded to by America’s being deeply engrossed in the creation 
of its military machinery. 

It is not fortuitous that the US ruling quarters have been* ever 
more persistent in inciting Japan to increase its military budget and 
to provide “strategic support” not only, for instance, to the 
Philippines, Thailand and Pakistan but also to Egypt and several 
Latin American countries. Furthermore, during his visit to Japan in 
February 1986 well-known Pentagon “hawk” Richard N. Perle called 
upon it to increase its contribution to “defence in the Pacific”, to join 
in the Strategic Defence Initiatives (SDI) and to provide “financial 
assistance to p>oorer members of the NATO alliance”.'® 

It stands to reason that at present as well the USA is far ahead of 
Japan not only militarily but also in its overall industrial, scientific 
and technological potential. Yet, the Country of Rising, Sun has been 
persistently and consistently mending the gap, sometimes even 
rushing ahead in one or another major area of industrial production, 
scientific and technical progress, trade, and so on. 

All this leads to a conclusion that in the trade, economic, 
technological and other spheres Japan has pursued a purposeful 
strategy of nationally isolated imperialism. In point of fact, while 
aiming the spearhead of the economic expansion against their main 
rival—the United States, Japan’s ruling quarters have continued to 
profit by the bilateral politico-military alliance in appeasing Washing¬ 
ton. The support lent by Tokyo to the anti-Soviet trends in the 
policies of the Reagan Administration makes the latter refrain from 
any drastic protectionist measures or sanctions against Japan’s 
across-the-board attack at the US f>ositions, despite the ever 
mounting demands by the US business community and congressmen 
that such sanctions be resorted to. 

The growing military cooperation of Japan and the USA, the 
demonstrative diplomatic support by the Nakasone Government for 
the military and political course followed by the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, on the one hand, appear to be a sort of Tokyo’s payment for 
Washington’s patience concerning the systematic increase of the 
Japanese foreign economic expansion. On the other, such a payment 
suits to the ground certain militaristic and revanchist groups in 
Japan. What is more, while in the 1970s the escalation of its military 
preparations was explained by the need to bolster the crippled 
positions of the USA in East Asia, lately Tokyo has ever more 
frequently referred to the mythical “Soviet threat”. 

Given the distinct differences in the interests and goals, particular¬ 
ly far-reaching interests and goals, of the USA and Japan, a 
centripetal tendency to cooperation has prevailed and is very likely to 
predominate in the coming years in their mutual relations. The 
tendency hinges on their class interests, the intermingling and 
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interdependence of financial capital, and their mutual desire to 
cement each other’s “positions of strength” with regard to the USSR 
and other socialist as well as developing nations of Asia and the 
Pacific. Herein lies the main reason for the fact that, periodic 
aggravations notwithstanding, US-Japanese contradictions are in one 
degree or another resolved within the framework of allied relation¬ 
ships and do not transcend certain limits which guarantee preserva¬ 
tion and implementation of their common regional and global 
imperialist strategy. 

It is not by chance that during the visit by Prime Minister of 
Japan Zenko Suzuki to the United States in May 1981 the 
relationships between the two countries were officially described as 
allied. The Reagan Administration which insisted on such a 
formulation thus drew a parallel, in fact, between the security treaty 
with Japan and the North Atlantic Treaty. When outraged Japanese 
public opinion forced Suzuki to try and present the term “alliance” 
as allegedly expressing only the philosophical identity of the views 
held by Tokyo and Washington, the Americans gave to understand 
in no uncertain terms that in their conviction that meant a clear way 
to direct strategic and military .cooperation in the form of an alliance 
actively directed against the Soviet Union.*’ 

On Washington’s insistence, Tokyo would have, first, to support 
still more vigorously the US global strategy and, second, to play an 
ever bigger role in imperialism’s war preparations in the Pacific. 
Japan was to shoulder a substantial share of expenditures related to 
the maintenance of the US Armed Forces and military bases on its 
territory and to raise outlays for its own “self-defence” forces, etc. 

While setting a bridgehead for confrontation with the USSR in 
the Asian-Pacific region, the Reagan Administration has sought new 
“rights” to deploy in Japan’s territory and adjacent waters various 
types of American medium- and long-range armaments, including 
nuclear delivery systems such as aircraft, cruise missiles, submarines, 
surface platforms, and so on. Washington has also insisted on Japan’s 
expanding its military ties and cooperation with the ANZUS 
members, ASEAN countries and particularly with South Korea. 
Attempts have also been made to build direct contacts between Japan 
and NATO. 

At the Williamsburg summit of the seven leading capitalist 
countries in May 1983, Nakasone signed the political declaration on 
security issues, adopted for the first time at such meetings, and 
openly came out in support of NATO’s decision to field US 
medium-range missiles in Europe and Washington’s hard-line policy 
in general. 

In December, 1984, Gen. Teacksner, Commander-in-Chief, US 
Forces, Japan, and Gen. Watanabe, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of the Japanese “self-defence” forces, signed a protocol on 
working out plans for joint combat operations in case of emergency 
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noi only within the limits of Japan itself but far beyond them. This is 
in fact an agpreement on joint military action in the case of a conflict 
breaking out anywhere in the vast reaches of Asia and the Pacific. 

Despite the close military cooperadon of Washington and Tokyo, 
it should be noted, however, that, unlike US NATO allies, the 
“self-defence” forces remain wholly under the national command 
while 95 per cent of their armaments are Japanese-made. These 
factors provoke serious displeasure of the Pentagon. The Reagan 
Administration has been ever more persistent in raising the issue of 
interaction and interchange between the armed forces of the two 
powers, standardisation of their armaments, control and communica¬ 
tions systems, which means that it has sought to place the 
“self-defence” forces under US control. 

Tokyo believes that a major bargaining chip in its relations with 
the United States is the issue of supplying advanced dual-purpose or 
purely military technologies for the Pentagon. Having taken in 
January 1983, under the pressure brought to bear by the USA, a 
decision of principle concerning the export of such technologies to 
the United States and having concluded in November 1983 a 
respective bilateral agreement, the Nakasone Government (jointly 
with representatives of the Japanese monopolies) has far from always 
given its immediate go-ahead to meeting sp>ecific wishes of the USA 
in this domain. It was only in the summer of 1985 that the first 
Pentagon’s order for an electronic component of the missile 
target-acquisition-and-homing system was bwked. That precedent, 
according to the US press, was highly assessed in Washington: 
“...some US officials view technology transfers as Japan’s most 
important contribution to mutual defence. In particular, Japanese 
cooperation has been sought for President Ronald Reagan’s initiative 
for space-based defence against missiles.”’" 

In early September 1986, following several months of various 
manoeuvres and “studies”, the Nakasone Government decided to 
participate in the US “star wars” programme, the decision applying 
not only to private companies but also to state-owned research 
centres and enterprises. Thus it made still another dangerous step 
towards associating itself with Washington’s global nuclear missile 
strategy and with extending the arms race to outer space. According 
to the statement by the USSR Foreign Ministry delivered to the 
Ambassador of Japan in Moscow on Septeml^r 11, 1986, the 
decision taken by the Japanese Government clearly runs counter to 
its declarations of readiness to work towards stronger peace and for 
alleviating international tensions. Japan’s participation in the SDI 
does not square with its three officially proclaimed non-nuclear 
principles as well as with Tokyo’s declar^ defensive concept of its 
military policy. Furthermore it objecdvely establishes a qualitatively 
new channel for implementing the US militaristic designs to turn the 
Far East and the entire Asian and Pacific regions ... into a sphere of 
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increas^ military confrontation.... The Japanese Government is 
responsible for possible dangerous consequences of such a policy.*^ 

The most important and at the same time controversial issue for 
both Tokyo and Washington is still the question of what Japan’s 
military and technological coof>eration with the USA and participa¬ 
tion in the implementation of the SDI can lead to, i.e. whether it 
would lead to fulfilling the hopes harboured by the nation’s 
chauvinistic and militaristic quarters for doing away with the anti-war 
articles in the Constitution and the three well-known non-nuclear 
principles, to abandoning the Diet’s special resolution limiting Japan’s 
activities in outer space exclusively by “peaceful purposes’’ and 
consequendy to buttressing its economic might with military power or 
to the growing military and political dependence on Washington as a 
result of having a considerable portion of its scientific, technical and 
technological discoveries and innovations placed at the disposal of the 
USA and, in effect, under its control. 

Hiroko Yamane, military analyst, has arrived at the conclusion 
that “if Japan relies only on its technological strength in the hope of 
improving its image of a faithful ally of an increasingly dissatisfied 
protector, without changing its political status, it will increasingly find 
that political and strategic decisions concerning its security are made 
in America”.*® 

On the eve of the Tokyo summit of the “Big Seven” in May 
1986, the world press wrote a lot about Japan’s growing significance 
as a “centre of power” of contemporary imperialism. The Nakasone 
Government sought to use that meeting to bolster still further the 
international positions of Japan. In particular, it prepared several 
propK)sals in the scientific, technological and economic spheres, 
including those for setting up a consortium of leading capitalist states 
to conduct research in some promising areas of science and 
technology, which it was willing to finance with 5 billion dollars. 

Yet, those proposals failed to elicit a proper response of its 
partners in the summit, above ail the United States. President Reagan 
harshly reminded Nakasone of the US dissatisfaction with Japan’s 
trade policies and demanded that no measures should be taken 
against the rising rate of the yen or to enhance the nation’s 
competitive stance on the world markets. At the same time, he 
succeeded in having all participants in the Tokyo summit sigpi a 
declaration on “international terrorism” which, in point of fact, 
approved of the barbaric raids by US aircraft against Libya and the 
US overall course at "fighting against national liberation and 
progressive forces throughout the world. Although Japanese diplo¬ 
macy tried to diminish the significance of its signature under that 
declaration and the latter’s anti-Arab thrust, in fact, the Nakasone 
Government supported once again Washington’s neoglobalist policies. 
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Being guided in international politics by the antiquated imperialist 
categories of strength and domination, the ruling quarters of, the 
USA and Japan draw their countries ever more deeply into the fierce 
competitive struggle for trade, financial, scientific and technological 
superiority. At the same time, worried by the growing complexities in 
mutual relationships between the two powers, they have sought 
possibilities for improving relations not only along the lines of 
compromise accords but also through deals at the expense of the 
third countries, by whipping up the arms race and knocking tc^ether 
an "eastern” front of struggle against the USSR and the forces of 
socialism and national liberation. 

All this results both in the further growth of tensions in relations 
between the USA and Japan themselves and in the deterioration of 
the overall situation in Asia and the Pacific, the growing military and 
strategic instability and danger of conflicts which cause serious 
concern of the peoples of Asia and the Pacific and the entire world. 

Contrary to the dangerous plans and arrangements by the 
militaristic quarters of the USA and Japan the USSR has sought to 
work out a general comprehensive approach to the issues of ensuring 
stability, security and peace in Asia and the adjacent vast areas of the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean. The road towards the above goals 
passes through bilateral negotiations and multilateral consultations, 
including an all-Asian forum. Advocating the elimination of nuclear 
and chemical weapons and the prevention of the militarisation of 
outer space, stepping up its socio-economic development (especially 
in Siberia and the Soviet Far East) and advancing specific initiatives 
to secure peace in Asia and the Pacific, the Soviet Union has vividly 
demonstrated its interest in and readiness for establishing there, 
jointly with other states (including the USA and Japan), a reliable 
system of security in the military, political, economic and 
humanitarian fields. Relevant large-scale constructive proposals are to 
be found in the Soviet Government’s Statement of April 24, 1986, 
and Mikhail Gorbachev’s speech in Vladivostok on July 28, 1986; 
they are also reflected in the Delhi Declaration signed in November 
1986 on the results of the Soviet-Indian summit. 

We in the Soviet Union are deeply convinced that the building of 
broad cooperation on the basis of equality and mutual advantage of 
all Asian and Pacific countries, despite the differences in their social 
systems, meets the vital interests of the states of that region and will 
promote the restructuring of international relations on an equal and 
democratic basis. Our country stands ready to take most active part 
in such regional peaceful cooperation and to use its economic, 
scientific and technological potential to these ends. 

The consolidation of the goodneighbourliness and’* friendship 
among all Asian and Pacific countries and the pooling of their efforts 
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in a common search for constructive solutions to the security 
problems in Asia and the Pacific would favourably influence the 
situation in the region and would make a contribution* to preserving 
and strengthening the universal peace. 
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PROBLEMS 

OF WAR AND PEACE 


New Thinking Is the Imperative 
of the Nuclear Age 

^•xmndmr BOVIN 


The world we live in is changing fast. Our vision of this world is 
changing as well, but not always fast enough. This truth seems rather 
banal until it is viewed in the context of the violent political turmoils 
which characterise our time. It ceases to be banal when the inability 
or unwillingness to bring f>olitical thought in line with the demands 
of the nuclear age becomes the main intellectual and psychological 
barrier to the revival of detente, to disarmament, peaceful coexis¬ 
tence and the establishment of constructive and creative interaction 
between states and nations on a global scale. 

i|i ale 

Americans exploded the first nuclear device at the Alamogordo 
test range in New Mexico at 5:30 a.m. on July 16, 1945. General 
Farrell, a representative of the military administration of the 
Manhattan Project, recalled: **It was the beauty the great poets 
dream about but describe most poorly and inadequately.... Words are 
inadequate tools for the job of acquainting those not present with the 
physical, mental and psychological effects. It had to be witnessed to 
be realised.” * It is unlikely that poets, let alone great poets, would 
share the general’s excitement. Politicians, on the other hand, did 
indeed share his delight. Britain’s Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
described the atom bomb as “the second coming of Christ”. Within 
less than a month, on August 6 and 9, Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
destroyed on orders from President Truman. 

Mankind entered the nuclear age. 

At the beginning very few people, primarily scientists engaged in 
the development of the atom bomb, were completely aware of the 
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full meaning of what had taken place. Politicians and generals were 
as usual busy preparing for a “war of the past". In their view nuclear 
weapons, while bringing about a change in tactics and strategy, left 
intact the philosophy of war and the traditional notion of war as an 
entirely rational means of attaining political ends: everything 
remained essentially the same, only on a different scale. But the 
nuclear age was gradually coming into its own. As the consequences 
of the catastrophe that had struck Hiroshima and Nag^aki became 
known and more data were accumulated from a succession of nuclear 
weapons tests, and, above all, as nuclear arsenals were built up and 
the might of the new weapon of mass annihilation multiplied, it 
became increasingly clear that the development and stockpiling of 
nuclear weapons marked mankind’s entry into a new historical epcKh, 
when p>eople had acquired the technical possibility of exterminating 
the entire human race. 

Wars have been waged for thousands of years. States crumbled 
and civilisations collaptsed, but the hope for other times and other 
generations which were bound to come always remained. While every 
individual is mortal, mankind itself is immortal—such was the 
implied, or even subconscious premise of all historical actions. The 
future was guaranteed despite the mountains of dead bodies and 
rivers of blood. It is precisely in this respect that the world has 
undergone a fundamental change. The future is no longer guaran¬ 
teed. This crucial change has divided history into two periods which 
are basically opposed. In the past the question “to be or not to be?" 
was relevant to a single individual. Today it concerns the entire 
human race. There may be no future at all. The possible error or 
crime unleashing a nuclear war will perhaps be the last error, the last 
crime. 

Humanity’s ability to commit suicide nullified and made senseless 
many customary political and strategic military stereotypes of 
thinldng. The increasingly acute awareness emerged of the need for 
qualitatively new approaches to the entire range of problems of war 
and peace. Einstein later wrote that a new way of thinking was 
needed for mankind to survive and develop further. The atom bomb 
had radically changed the world, and people were in a new situation 
which was to dictate their way of thinking. 

The new situation is characterised by the monstrously destructive 
power of nuclear weapons. The combined effect of the blast, thermal 
radiation, initial radiation and residual radiation renders man 
helpless in a nuclear strike. Scientists have calculated that in the event 
of an dr burst, over a .city with a population of one million, of a 
one-megaton bomb (with an explosive power equal to one million 
tons of trinitrotoluene), 310,000 people would die by the end of the 
first day, and 380,000 would require medical care (which would be 
pracdcaJly unavailable). This estimate applies to a single one-megaton 
explosion. In the event of a massive exchange of nuclear strikes (the 
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power of nuclear arms accumulated to date equals 13-15 thousand 
megatons), the human loss, suffering and destruction would defy 
human imagination. 

Thus, nuclear war is fraught with a real threat of the destruction 
of civilisation and, very likely, intelligent existence on Earth. 
Furthermore, as has been established in the 1980s, the direct effect 
of nuclear weapions on people is not the only danger. Soviet and US 
scientists have come to the conclusion that a massive exchange of 
nuclear strikes would be accompanied by colossal ejections of dust 
and smoke into the atmosphere. This could have a sharp cooling 
effect on our planet (“nuclear night" and “nuclear winter") and lead 
to irreversible ecological changes and a catastrophic deterioration of 
the biosphere. “When the nuclear exchange ends,” writes Professor 
Paul Crutzen of the Max Planck Institute for Chemistry in Mainz 
(FRG), “the sun will be hidden behind black clouds several kilometres 
thick, and darkness and cold will descend upon the Barth for many 
months. It will be so dark that even in the daytime those surviving 
will not be able to see a hand held up close to the face. All rivers and 
other bodies of water will freeze over due to nuclear glaciation, and 
animals and standing crops will perish. No one will survive through 
the long, icy night.”* Perhaps this is an extreme view of what will 
happen, but in any event negative ecologpcal consequences will 
assume a global scale and endanger the entire human race. 

One might object that the statements made above are strictly 
speaking only hypothetical. Strictly speaking, this is true. Further¬ 
more, there are other, more optimistic hypotheses. “A thermonuclear 
war is quite likely to be an unprecedented catastrophe for the defender*' 
wrote US nuclear strategist Herman Kahn in the 1960s. “Depending 
on the military course of events, it may or may not be an 
unprecedented catastrophe for the attacker, and for some neutrals as well. But 
an ‘unprecedented’ catastrophe can be a far cry from an ‘unlimited’ 
one. Most important of all, sober study shows that the limits on the 
magnitude of the catastrophe seem to be closely dependent on what kinds of 
preparations have been made, and on how the war is started and /ougkt." * 

Kahn’s hypothesis, that of an “unprecedented” but still not 
“unlimited” catastrophe, can be maintained to a certain extent only 
as applied to various versions of a “limited war”. But the very 
possibility of keeping a nuclear war within preset limits is very 
questionable, while the “unlimited” catastrophe hypothesis is much 
more plausible in the event of an all-out nuclear war. This is in the 
first place. In the second place, considering the consequences of 
error, it is much more rational in this case to adopt the worst version. 
This will help in the reappraisal of many accepted concepts and to 
choose accordingly the correct line of conduct. The choice of the 
“best” version can obviously have a provocative effect. 

From time to time one hears that there is not really any cause for 
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alarm. The establishment of military-strategic parity has led to a 
stalemate situation; there are chessmen on the board of world 
politics, but they cannot be moved. The only role nuclear weapons 
can play is that of deterring the potential adversary and of 
prevendng a nuclear war. Nuclear weapons fulfil a disciplinary 
function, claim the “nuclear optimists”, llie real danger of mutusd 
assured destruction and the “balance of fear” inherent in 
inevitable retribution prevent the possibility of a “major war” and 
provide a sufficiently sound framework for peaceful relations among 
states. 

So it is for the time being. So far peace has been maintained by 
means of nuclear deterrence and the “balance of fear”. The threat of 
inevitable retaliation makes a premeditated, deliberately unleashed 
nuclear war highly unlikely. But first, no matter how small the 
probability of a premeditated nuclear war may be, its catastrophic 
and “unlimited” consequences comp>el people to reckon even with 
the “improbable probability”. The Challenger disaster and the 
accident at the Chernobyl nuclear power station were both tragedies 
that were considered most improbable. Second, nuclear deterrence 
and the “balance of fear” do not block or rule out the risk of an 
accidental, unpremeditated war which may break out for various 
reasons, particularly in a conflict situation or in a period of crisis. 
Third, the “balance of fear” is intrinsically fraught with instability, 
being in essence contradictory and paradoxical. Indeed, if 1 know (if 
I believe) that my use of nuclear weapons will result in my own 
destruction (by a retaliatory blow), how then can 1 deter my 
adversary with the threat of using nuclear weapons? On the other 
hand, can my adversary believe in my nuclear threat if it is. presumed 
that my strike will unavoidably lead to my own destrucdon? Theory 
provides no conclusive answer to these questions. But in pracdce the 
following point is more important. What is significant in this case is 
not so much the objective balance of forces and the true intendons, 
as one side's idea of the other side’s forces and intentions. And since 
the “balance of fear” invariably leads to a balance of mistrust, each 
side proceeds from the possibility that the opponent’s conduct will 
take the form of the worst variant conceivable. As a result, the knot 
of mistrust and suspicion grew even tighter. 

Fear of the “balance of fear” is understandable, as are the quests 
for means of guaranteeing security. Meanwhile, experience has 
shown that if these quests are confined within the old, traditional 
approach (of which the SDI is a typical example) and the prenuclear 
stereotypes are not discarded, we Mrill once again revert to a world of 
mutual fear, suspicion and threats. The nuclear age demands a new 
approach to both old and new problems. Above adl, the nuclear age 
demands a new view of the customary relationidiip between war and 
politics, or more precisely, between nuclear war and politics. 
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Let me cite a classical formula of the prenuclear age. According 
to Karl von Clausewitz, “war is a mere continuation of policy by fither 
means".* Clausewitz wrote that “under all circumstances war is to be 
regarded not as an independent thing, but as a political instrument”,^ 
“the art of war in its apex is policy, but ... a policy which fights 
battles instead of writing notes".** Another quote from the same 
author: “The conduct of war, in its great features, is therefore policy 
itself, which takes up the sword in place of the pen.”’ Thus war is a 
tool of policy, its continuation. These words of Clausewitz are 
axiomatic and imptervious to time. Any war, major or minor, nuclear 
or conventional, has been and will be a continuation of policy 
regardless of its consequences, of the scope of destruction and 
human loss. But Clausewitz’s formula goes beyond the framework of 
this statement. In a way he outlines the limits of choice: in order to 
attain a political objective one may, depending on the specific 
circumstances, either employ peaceful means or resort to military 
force. Both versions—the pen and the sword, the diplomatic note 
and the battle—are in principle equal. And this is where Clausewitz 
is outdated. The modern politician possessing nuclear weapons has 
no choice. For there is not, nor can there be, a political objective 
which is worth unleashing a nuclear war that threatens the very 
future of mankind. Under no conditions or circumstances can 
nuclear war be regarded as a reasonable choice or as a rational 
continuation of policy. 

Why have people waged wars and why do they continue to do so? 
Because certain things are more important than peace to those who 
begin wars and to those who are forced to defend themselves. To 
some power and wealth take precedence, to others, independence 
and freedom. Independence was more important than peace both to 
the Americans in the late 18th century and to the Vietnamese in the 
mid-20th century. And st> they fought. They strove to win and they 
did win. Exactly according to the formula of Clausewitz. 

But what if a war cannot be won? What if there is no victor and 
no loser, but only two losers? If he who begins the war, simply dies 
second? Here the previous scale of values ceases to funedon. In 
abstract terms a nuclear war can be just: a retaliatory blow may be 
regarded as retribution. But these terms are empty and meaningless, 
for the difference between jusdee and injustice is meaningful only 
for the living, only for history which continues. The disdnedon ends 
where history ends. That is why with regard to nuclear war pacifism, 
the uncondidonal and absolute rejection of the tenability of war, is 
the only reasonable, truly moral and politically justified posidon. 

US leaders have admitted verbally that nuclear war cannot be 
won. This was admitted by Ronald Reagan in his spe&h in the 
Japanese Parliament in November 1983. But if we leave the realm of 
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words and enter that of deeds to analyse the military policy of the 
United States, we can see that the Pentagon has not lost the hope of 
redeeming Clausewitz, of breaking out of the stalemate and founding 
a “strategfy of victory”. 

Scenarios of various types of "limited nuclear wars” are being 
carefully prepared in the United States. The objective is to limit the 
exchange of nuclear strikes, avoid an uncontrollable escalation of 
hostilities and take advantage of American superiority to end a war 
on conditions suitable for the USA. The modernisation of the US 
offensive arms is fully in keeping with such projections. "The 
development of more accurate strategic weapons,” writes US 
researcher Robert Osgood, "more flexible targeting, and more 
reliable C’ systems provided a new technical opportunity to hold 
open the option of making a strategic nuclear exchange a rational 
instrument of policy instead of an act of national suicide.”’ In 
response to those busy squaring the nuclear circle Mikhail Gorbachev 
said: "Those who engage in phrase-mongering about ‘limited*, 
‘lightning’, or ‘protracted’ nuclear wars evidently remain prisoners of 
the outdated stereotypes characteristic of the time when a war was a 
great evil but, unlike today,-^did not threaten all humankind with 
annihilation. The nuclear age inevitably dictates new political 
thinking.”® 

The "star wars” programme also fits, I repeat, into the 
framework of outdated stereotypes. Objectively, the simultaneous 
and parallel modernisation of nuclear-missile weapons and the 
development of an anti-ballistic missile system can have only one 
military-strategic purpose: to secure an advantage for the United 
States, to guarantee security for the United States using the "space 
shield” and to wield the nuclear sword. SDl critics note quite 
correctly that the Soviet Union’s inevitable countermeasures will 
reduce to nought any hope for strategic superiority. The implemen¬ 
tation of the SDl will provoke a vicious circle of endless measures, 
countermeasures and anti-countermeasures, which will lead to 
devastating consequences: the arms race will intensify, acquire new 
qualitative dimensions, and the ceiling of military confrontation will 
rise. All this will ultimately diminish, rather than increase, the 
security of the United States. The strategists in Washington, however, 
seem to have been stricken by a delusion widespread in the United 
States that they possess technological superiority. So what if there is 
an arms race, they say, the Russians will never catch up with us 
anyway. Blessed are those who believe.... 

When considering the future some Americans seem unable to 
realise that the qualitative changes brought about by the nuclear age 
do not allow mechanical extrapolation or the continuation of trends 
and patterns of the past. The history of wars has bred the belief that 
the level of security of a state is in many respects directly 
proportionate to the quantity and quality of the arms it possesses. 



But the dependence between one’s security and one’s military 
capacity has now changed, especially in view of military-strategic 
parity and the obvious impossibility, contrary to the Pentagon’s 
suppositions, to upset this parity or to go beyond the limitations 
imposed by it. Unilateral security, as well as security ensured by some 
military-technological “miracle”, such as the SDl, is today practically 
inconceivable. The keys to the security of the USSR are kept not only 
in Moscow but in Washington as well. By the same token the security 
of the United States is en.sured not only by activities in Washington 
but also by those in Moscow. The one and only conclusion that can 
be reached is that he who seeks to bolster his own security by 
weakening his adversary’s security, in the end only damages his own 
military-strategic position. 

Here are two textbcx)k examples. 

When the Pentagon intended in the early 1970s to equip ballistic 
missiles with multiple independently targetable re-entry vehicles 
many, including Americans, urged that it would be more advisable to 
reach an agreement with the Soviet Union on a reciprocal rejection 
of the next modernisation. The men in Washington, so eager to 
forge ahead, did not heed these admonitions. In order to maintain 
parity the Soviet Union was forced to deploy similar systems. The 
result was not increased security but rather the increased vulnerabili¬ 
ty of the United States. The employment of cruise missiles led to 
similar results. Once again the Unit^ States aimed at reducing the 
Soviet Union’s level of security. Once again the Soviet proposal to 
block the deployment of cruise missiles was resolutely rejected. And 
once again the potentials were equalised on a much higher but by no 
means safer level. 

Ar present US strategists endeavour to apply the categories of 
their predecessors who sought to make the United States absolutely 
immune to the threat of foreign invasion. American leaders, either 
by means of doctrines (from Monroe to Truman), or through 
military systems (from the great navy of the late 19th century to 
Ronald Reagan’s strategic defence initiative), or simply relying on 
geography, have tirelessly exerted their efforts to reach a level of 
security that would be absolute. That is the whole point. Chasing 
strategic absolutes is moving by inertia of the past. Genuine security 
cannot be unilateral in our time; it cannot be the result of 
military-technological solutions. Genuine security presumes political 
accord, a reduction and then elimination of nuclear arms. This is the 
objective of the Soviet Union’s proposals which were published on 
January 15, 1986, and confirmed by the 27th CPSU Congress. 

Regrettably, US politicians have not yet overcome the intellectual 
and psycholt^ical barriers which separate our time and the mode of 
thinking it demands from the accepted patterns and ster^ypes of 
the past. As the well-known US political scientist Hans Morgenthau 
MO'ote that the very existence of nuclear weapons "compels us to 
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rethink the basic issues of foreign policy. But we continue in large 
measure to think and act as though 1945 did not mark one of the 
great watersheds of history, where a new age began, as distinct from 
the age that preceded it as the modem age has b^n from the Middle 
Ages or the Middle Ages have been from Anuquity’*.‘° The situation 
has hardly changed during many years. Leaders in Washington 
continue to think in terms of power politics, to identify their security 
with their strength. And when offered to sacrifice power in the name 
of security they respond with a firm “No!”. 

The illogical and retrograde nature of Washington's posidon is 
strikingly manifested when we consider the attitude of the United 
States to the nuclear weapon test ban. By the beginning of the 1980s, 
the USSR, the USA and 'Great Britain had virtually completed the 
drafting of a treaty on complete cessation of nuclear weapon tests. 
But then the talks were torpedoed by the Reagan Administration 
which used as a pretext the issue of verification. The issue is indeed 
one of extreme importance, and that close attention should be paid 
to verification and to possibilides and methods of controlling 
compliance with agreements raises no objections. The paramount 
significance of mutual securitj^ in the nuclear age has enhanced the 
importance of verification, rather than diminished it. But Washing¬ 
ton was not guided by these logical and understandable considera¬ 
tions. This became clear as soon as the Americans’ apprehensions 
could be taken into account and an agreement on verification became 
feasible. 

The following is an excerpt from a speech made in May 1986 at 
Stanford University by Kenneth Adelman, Director of the US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. IPhis is how he formulated the 
“starting fX)sition'' of the United States in regard to nuclear tests: 
“We hope for reductions in nuclear weapons; we hope for 
agreements and technological changes that may alter this situadon in 
some way. But undl we see such changes, the imperative of 
deterrence remains. To keep our deterrent strong and reliable, it is 
necessary to test the weapons that comprise it. Testing is necessary 
for deterrence." Secretary of Defence Caspar Weinberger is more 
specific: first we will implement the SDl programme which will 
render nuclear weapons “obsolete and unnecessary”; only then will 
the time come to end nuclear tests. 

This is really putting things upside down. The terminadon of 
tests will actually enhance doubts (both in the USA and the USSR) 
regarding the reliability of the available stocks of nuclear munitions 
and make it more difficult (both for the Soviet Union and for the 
United States) to develop new varieties of nuclear weapons. Thb will 
in turn slow down the arms race and provide an addidonal impetus 
to reduce nuclear arsenals. The soludon of a simple problem serves 
as a precondition and precedent for solving one that is more 
complex. But Washington turns this logic inside out claiming that as 
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long as nuclear weapons fulfil the function of a deterrent they should 
be tested. Such logic leads to a vicious circle, in that the continuation 
of nuclear tests will inevitably intensify the arms race. The 
monotonous American “No" seems to prove that the prl^sent 
administration is less than willing to break this circle. 

« * * 

And now let us put the question in broader terms: is it actually 
possible for the ruling circles in the West, and in particular in the 
United States, to change their orientation, scale the barriers 
separating the nuclear age from the non-nuclear, learn to think and 
act in a new way, and agree to limit and reduce nuclear arms? This 
({uestion is not a simple one. An egoistic, narrow-class approach to 
the problems inherent in world politics, the striving to preserve their 
traditional privileges, profound distrust of the socialist countries and 
the fear of the changes sweeping the world—all this nourishes the 
cold-war psychology and politics, boosts militaristic attitudes, and 
brings forth ever new relapses of the “strong-fist” politics in the 
international arena. The “Reagan doctrine” serves as further proof 
that Newton’s laws are still being stubbornly applied in an Einsteinian 
world. 

This depiction, though valid, does not cover all the factors 
involved. The present situation cannot be properly appraised without 
taking into account the specific features of the historical epoch, of 
the socio-historical medium in which capitalist countries exist and 
function. The striving for economic and political division and 
redivision of the world is undeniably inherent in the nature of 
imperialism. But this striving manifests itself in our time in forms 
different from those in the early 20th century. In particular, the 
possibility of wars between imperialist powers is equally inherent in 
the nature of imperialism. However, the probability of such wars is 
practically nil at the close of our century. It follows that in pursuing 
their specific policies the imperialist states are forced to reckon with 
and adjust themselves to historical realities. 

Imperialism is antagonistic to socialism. This is manifested on the 
psychological plane as the class instinct of self-preservation, while its 
political expression takes the form of ceaseless attempts “to roll back 
socialism”, to rid humanity of this “historical anomaly”. These 
attitudes seemingly exclude the possibility of stable peaceful coexis¬ 
tence. It must not be forgotten, however, that the instinct of 
self-preservation acquires a new content in today’s world. Since 
frontal collision of capitalism with socialism is fraught with a global 
catastrophe, the instinct of self-preservation begins to work against 
militarism, to promote sendments in favour of detente. ^ 

The struggle between various facdons within the monopolistic 
bourgeoisie is growing. A considerable and influential portion of it is 
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comiqg to view peaceful coexistence as indispensable to capitalism’s 
very survival. Consequently^ peaceful coexistence is equally indispens¬ 
able to continuing the struggle for its historical survival, llius, 
peaceful coexistence is regard^ as a contest of ideas and ways of life. 
“The central fact of today’s life,” said US President Dwight 
Eisenhower in August 1955, “is the existence in the world of two 
great philosophies of man and of government. They are in contest.... 
Hundreds of millions (of people) help make up the jury whkrh must 
decide the case.... The system, or group of systems, which most 
effectively musters its strength in support of peace and demonstrates 
its ability to advance the well-being, the happiness of the individual, 
will win their verdict.” ” Though Eisenhower by no means always did 
as he preached, as was the case with US presidents, this statement is 
basically accurate and expressive. 

Optimistic ideologists of capitalism believe that the verdict will be 
in favour of capitalism. They visualise the following: the continued 
modernisation of capitalism in its traditional centres on the basis of a 
new wave of the scientific and technological revolution; the elimina¬ 
tion of class antagonisms as a result of the growing “social 
responsibility” of capital; the consolidation of capitalist relations in 
most of the “third world” countries as a result of these processes; the 
gradual evolution of political institutions due to the ever growing role 
of market principles in the economies of socialist countries. In this 
way, bourgeois ideologists conclude, socialism as a system firmly 
opposed to capitalism will gradually “be wiped out” from history. 

We shall have occasion below to examine this line of reasoning 
properly. I would only like to stress at this point that such notions, 
though obviously erroneous, do not preclude the introduction into 
politics of a new way of thinking, the consolidation of peaceful 
coexistence and ccx)peration, and the delivery of mankind from the 
nuclear threat. 

The basic significance of SALT-1 and SALT-2, which have now 
been virtually cancelled by the White House, is that they proved it 
possible for the USSR and the USA to come to terms on the most 
crucial issues. Since that time the political pendulum in the United 
States has swung far to the right, showing once again how difficult it 
is to understand the realities of the nuclear age and how stubbornly 
the innate nature of imperialism reproduces the traditional patterns 
of imperial politics. Nevertheless a change in the political situation 
may be expected. Neoconservatism will not reign indefinitely. The 
general evolution of capitalism, being influenced both by internal and 
external factors, seems to be following a different direction. This 
opens the way for long-term agreements of major scope which could 
possibly minimise the threat of a nuclear confrontation. 

Here our ideological opponents are likely to ask: and what about 
the nature of socialism and communism? Isn’t it in principle 
incompatible with capitalism and doesn't it demand the elimination of 
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capitalist society? They say that the policy of peaceful coexistence is 
aimed at a gradual weakening of capitalism and ultimately destroying 
Western civilisation. And the fact that the Soviet Union is continually 
improving its nuclear-missile potential enables our opponents^ to 
believe that at a certain stage “the final blow" will be struck at 
undermined capitalism. 

I have heard arguments of this kind many times, and here is my 
comment: it is true that we are convinced that capitalism will not last 
forever. The exploitation of man by man is only a temporary, 
transient state of mankind. Negating such a state, socialism negates 
capitalism and its laws, but it never envisaged the use of armed force 
to defeat capitalism in other states. As for the development, for 
instance, of the USA, Great Britain or Brazil, what and when 
evolutionary or revolutionary changes will take place in these 
countries—this is the concern of the Americans, the British or the 
Brazilians. Every nation chooses not only its government, but also its 
destiny. 

We consider the policy of peaceful coexistence not a tactic or a 
temporary manoeuvre, but rather a long-term political strategy, in 
fact the only sensible strategy for the nuclear age. As far as the 
weakening of capitalism is concerned, 1 don’t quite understand how, 
for instance, our stable economic cooperation with France or the 
FRG weakens capitalism in those countries. And another paradox of 
our age: in order to survive and compete the states of the opposed 
systems must cooperate with each other for their mutual benefit. And 
when some US leaders get nervous and try to restrict US trade with 
the USSR, they thereby confirm their being grasped by obsolete 
notions of our time and of their own abilities. 

Let us return to the optimistic notions of the fate of capitalism. 
Naturally I do not consider these notions valid, for they seem to me 
naive and in contradiction to historical processes. I hope that my 
right to think this way is indisputable. But just as indisputable is the 
right of bourgeois ideologists and politicians to think otherwise, to 
reject the optimistic prospects for the fate of socialism. There is 
nothing to done about this. The historical dispute will continue. 
The fundamental demand of the nuclear age is that arguments be 
made not with nuclear warheads and weapons, but with economic 
and cultural achievements. 

I will repeat once again that the simple rule of common sense, 
“live and let live”, has become one of the postulates of the nuclear 
age. However, Washington has so far apparently failed to realise this. 
The foreign policy of the present US Administration is characterised 
by the hypocridcal opposidon of the “evil empire’’ to the “good 
empire’’, and the stubborn assertion that the United States is 
exceptional in its divine predestination. There is an eii^phasis on 
aircraft-carrier diplomacy, and, as was mendoned earlier, the striving 
to redeem Clausewitz’s war philosophy, to make nuclear weapons an 
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ettective political tool, furttiermore, ttie United States resolutely 
refuses to declare that it will never be the first to use nuclear 
weapons. 

I have had the opportunity to discuss these issues with American 
journalists, sciendsts and politicians. Some of them take offence that 
the Soviet Union considers the actions of the present Administration 
in Washing[ton as possible preparadon for a fint disarming strike. 
They plead, almost tearfully, that the United States is planning 
nothing of the kind. 

This calls for an explanation. It would be futile for us to g^ess at 
the real intentions of US politicians and strategists. I may assume, for 
instance, that Ronald Reagan and even Caspar Weinberger do not 
want to fight with the Soviet Union. But one cannot ignore the fact 
that the military policy of the White House is clearly aimed at 
preparing for the technical possibility of a first strike. This possibility 
simply must be considered. 

Americans seem to approach Soviet (x>licy in a similar way. 
Meanwhile, the continuation of the arms race, even with the balance 
preserved, leads to increased mutual suspicion, greater mutual 
mistrust and in the end to th^ destabilisation of the balance itself.The 
only way out is to end the arms race and begin real disarmament. 
But this can be accomplished—in terms of stable, comprehensive and 
radical agreements—only in the context of an overall restructuring 
of the methods, style and character of foreign policy, a restructuring 
capable of reflecting the urgent demands of the nuclear age. 

One of these demands is the need to learn to understand and 
consider the legitimate interests of the partner in negotiations. This is 
no simlpe matter. It requires, in particular, an ability to see the world 
as a whole and to view oneself through the eyes of others. It is 
therefore essential to gauge constantly one’s needs and demands 
against those of the other side. It centres not so much on the 
delimitation of the competing interests, which is actually only natural, 
as on the search for areas where these interests may coincide, 
intersect or run parallel. 

Mutual consideration of one another’s interests is the starting 
point and foundation for arriving at compromise solutions acceptable 
to all sides. Compromise is absolutely essential in constructive politics. 
In order for both sides to make advances each must at first step 
backwards, i.e. sacrifice certain preliminary demands for the sake of 
accord. Each side of course has its own limit to concessions which is 
determined by the paramount interests of state security and allied 
commitments. At the same time practice has shown that firmness in 
defending important positions of principle (provided that these 
positions have been determined correctly) by no means preclude^s 
great flexibility, manoeuvrability and tractability on a broad rang6 of 
major and minor problems. 



Orientation on the search for compromises is incompatible with 
the advancement of ultimatums or binding conditions. The status 
and rights of the two sides being equal, an ultimatum restricts above 
all the side making it. An ultimatum freezes one's position, hinders 
the proper appraisal of changing circumstances and cuts off the 
feedback line which makes policy adjustment possible. A deviation 
from an ultimatum as a result of the pressure of the situation and 
one's own interests, though essentially beneficial, in this case 
outwardly assumes the form of retreat, loss of face, etc. And because 
form in politics is far too often also the essence, the long-term 
disadvantages of ultimatums noticeably outweigh their short-term, 
mostly propagandistic advantages. 

The nuclear age urgently demands a greater degree of frankness, 
honesty and directness in all foreign-policy activity. The appeal for 
less craftiness may smack of Utopia. But nevertheless the share of 
“cunning” in diplomacy should be inversely proportional to the 
importance and scale of the issues being discussed. It is almost 
impossible to expect that any side would allow itself to be outsmarted 
when the issue of national security is at stake. The negotiation 
process will be accelerated, granted, of course, the express political 
good will is present, if the presentation of each side’s position is 
precise, if ambiguity, uncertainty and vagueness of any kind are kept 
to a minimum, and if each side is prepared to comment and expand 
prompdy upon any details that c:dl for clarification. 

The requirements listed above are not something actually new in 
the history of diplomacy. All of them, taken together or separately, 
existed in prenudear times. But they were more often proclaimed or 
formulated than actually taken into consideration. The language of 
"what must be” greatly differed from the language of “what actually 
is”. The new thing now is that “what must be” should become “what 
actually is”. The stake is so high (to survive!) that the exceptions to 
the rules must now become the rules. 

In order to become a political fact, a political reality, and ^ source 
of political change, a new way of thinking must be transformed into a 
new diplomacy, that is, new rules of conduct must be followed in the 
international arena. But this specific task is inseparable from the 
more general task—to perceive our contradictory, divided and 
sundered world as a single entity, as a world community. We must 
begin to perceive humanity, even if it is under threat of self-, 
extermination, with a new global awareness. The perception of this 
unity does not cancel out the incompatibility of ideologies, social 
interests or fundamental philosophical approaches to historical 
processes. But in order to be able to argue about the philosophy of 
history or about the future, there must be a futuft^. This seems a 
sufficiently weighty argument that all group interests should be 
subordinated to the universal interest of all of mankind. “The time 
urgendy demands a new understanding of the present stage in the 
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development of civilisation, of international relations, of the world,” 
stressed General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail 
Gorbachev in his speech in Vladivostok on July 28, 1986. "The world 
is full of contradictions, it is complex, but it is objectively united by 
bonds of interdependence. International relations are such that, with 
ail the differences and clashes of interests, one can no longer live 
according to the millennia-old traditions of *fist-law’. And civilisation 
has demonstrated an unprecedented strength of the human mind 
and human labour and at the same time its own fragility, its 
vulnerability to the forces released by the human genius but placed at 
the service of destruction. 

“All that dictates the need for and makes urgent a radical break 
with many customary attitudes to foreign policy, a break with 
traditional political thinking, traditional views on problems of war 
and peace, on defence, on the security of individual states and 
international security.”** 

One has to repeat: the United States, or rather those people 
speaking today on behalf of the United States, has not been ready to 
adopt a new coordinate system either for thinking or for behaviour. 
This was manifested at the Soriet-American Summit in Reykjavik in 
October 1986. 

One cannot ignore the cruel reality. A nuclear war remains 
possible till nuclear weapons exist. But such a war is not inevitable, 
and the task of politics, the most imponant task facing mankind 
today, is to reduce or bring to naught the possibility of a nuclear war. 
The new thinking is the indispensable precondition for the accomp¬ 
lishment of this task. Defining the deadly outcome of the continu^ 
arms race, it stimulates purposeful anti-war actions. 
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The Non-Aligned Movement 

ih the Struggle for Peace and Progress 

Yuri AUHOV 


The 8th Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Non-Aligned Countries, held in 1986 in Harare, Zimbabwe, was a 
major forum which made an effective contribution towards solving 
the global task of creating a comprehensive system of international 
security. The solution of that task, which was formulated in its 
entirety for the first time by the 27th CPSU Congress, calls for joint 
efforts by all states, both big and small, irrespective of their potential, 
geographic location and social system. Its fulfilment largely depends 
on the non-aligned and other newly free countries, even more so 
since over the years of independence "collective forms of struggle by 
those countries for their rights in the international arena have taken 
shape”' while the movement of non-alignment, as was noted in the 
message of greetings addressed by the General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, Mikhail Gorbachev, to the Chairman of 
the Harare Summit, Roben Mugabe, "has become an irreplaceable 
factor of international relations and turned into an influential 
political force of our time”.* 

During the Harare conference its participants observed the 25th 
anniversary of their first summit forum in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
which inaugurated the formal founding of the non-aligned move¬ 
ment. This fact alone calls for a retrospective look at its entire 
evolution both in theoretical and practical terms, which would show 
in bolder relief the main trends in the non-aligned movement and, 
consequently, its prospects in the present contradictory and interde¬ 
pendent world. 

i|c 41 He 

A historical approach to the non-aligned movement shows that 
unlike, for instance, the United Nations and many other international 
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organisations, its formation was not a single act but a g^dual, 
ste|>by>step process. Its content and forms changed accordingly. 
Therefore, it would be inappropriate to overestimate or underesti¬ 
mate the significance of any one particular stage or any particular 
event in the movement’s evolution. 

To begin with, it is evident that it took the movement the whole 
of 40 years to reach its present status of an international association 
of non-aligned countries. Initially, it appeared to be an ideological 
and political trend originated in Slouth and South-East Asia 
immediately after the Second World War. A particularly big role in 
this regard was played by India and by Jawaharlal Nehru’s call in 
early September 1^6—later to evolve into a foreign-policy con¬ 
cept—to the newly free countries to pursue an independent, 
non-bloc and anti-imperialist policy. 

India became the first country in which the concept of 
non-alignment (this term has been in circulation since 1954) as 
elaborated by Nehru was embodied in its foreign policy. Nehru 
firmly believed that his initiative would succeed. In December 1947 
he said: “1 have no doubt that fairly soon, in the course of two or 
three years, ... a large number bf the smaller nations which today are 
rather helpless will probably look to India more than to other 
countries for a lead....”’ And indeed, already in the 1940s and 1950s 
the ideas of non-alignment spread throughout Asia and subsequendy 
to Africa and to Europe and Latin America, and by the late 1950s 
the movement embraced some 20 newly independent states which 
realised that they shared common interests and goals. 

In September 1961, the non-aligned countries of the world which 
at that time numbered 25 met for the first time at their conference in 
Belgrade which cleared the way for the further development of the 
non-aligned movement not only as an ideological and political trend 
but also as a new community of countries in the system of 
international relations. What is more, the Belgrade Conference 
became, in fact, the first session of the community’s supreme body 
although its Declaration did not specify that just as it said nothing 
about the formation of the movement and even made no mention of 
this term. The historic significance of that conference is that it 
announced to the whole world the entry into the international arena 
of a new independent group of states, of a group capable of 
positively influencing the correlation and alignment of world political 
forces in dealing with the most crucial global problems, primarily 
those of peace, decolonisation and free development. 

The international role of the non-aligned countries particularly 
increased in importance after their 1970 summit conference in 
Lusaka, Zambia, which initiated the foimation of a standing 
mechanism of action of the non-aligned movement. Although ^is 
niovement has not yet become a ctasucal international organisation 
with a charter, budget, secretariat and headquarters, in die 1970s 



and in subsequent years it gradually turned into a continually 
functioning international association of non-aligned countries which 
holds a firm place in the system of contemporary intemadonal 
relations as one of its institutions. The movement has acquired a 
sufficiently clearly defined and complex organisational structure 
comprising at present approximately 50 political, economic, informa¬ 
tion and other bodies.'* The institutional foundation underpinning its 
political solidarity had radic^ly transformed the movement by giving 
it forms which it did not possess in the 1940s, 1950s, or 1960s. 

It follows from the above that it is not possible to give an 
unequivocal answer to the question of how old is the non-aligned 
movement, when and where exacdy it was born. Everything depends 
on just what is meant by the term “non-aligned movement”—the 
entire historical process of its development or only a part of this 
process. 

If we regard the non-aligned movement from today’s perspective 
merely as the international association of non-aligned countries, then 
the 1961 Belgrade Conference which gave an impetus to the 
institutionalisation of the movement could be taken as the initial 
point of departure. Evidently this approach underlies the decisions 
taken by the recent forums of non-aligned countries to observe 
in September 1986 the 25th anniversary of the Belgrade Confe¬ 
rence and the “foundation of the movement of non-aligned coun¬ 
tries”.* 

If however we regard the movement in its entirety as a historical 
process incorporating the international ideological and political trend 
of the 1940s-1950s and the international conferences of the 1960s 
and the present association of non-aligned countries, it would prove 
to be much older, practically a coeval of the postwar national 
liberation movement, with non-alignment as its product. In this case, 
the movement’s birthplace should be considered the Republic of 
India whose first leaders, Jawaharlal Nehru and later Indira Gandhi, 
did much for its formation and development. The fruitful idea of 
non-alignment also inspired such outstanding figures as Josip Broz 
Tito, Gamal Abdel Nasser, Ahmed Soekarno and Kwame Nkrumah. 

* « ♦ 

4 

In the course of its long evolution the concept, policy and 
association of non-aligned countries have more than once been put to 
severe durability tests. Since 1961, each and every non-aligned forum 
has been a kind of test of the unity and solidarity of its participants. 
As to the undeviating anti-imperialism in the policy of each of them, 
it too has been tested practically continuously. 

The most serious test for the non-aligned movemei^I in general 
and for every participant in particular has probs^ly been the period 
which began at the turn of the 1980s, especially after the advent to 
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the White House of the Reagan Administration under which the 
USA has embarked on a course of blatantly aggressive ‘*neoglcrf>al- 
ism”. Matters have been complicated by the almost concurrent 
emergence and interaction of objective polidcal and economic factors 
which the non-aligned countries can not fail to react to. The 
Conference of Foreign Ministers of Non-Aligned Countries held in 
Luanda, Angola, in September 1985, described the situation as a 
global crisis which had extended to all spheres of international 
relations. “The world is faced with increasingly difficult problems 
resulting from deep-rooted and interrelated contradictions in inter¬ 
national political and economic relations."^ 

In its assessment of the situation in the world, the conference 
noted: “The threat of nuclear annihilation continues to hang over 
humanity. The threat or use of force, interference and intervention, 
destabilisation, occupation, aggression as well as all forms of pressure 
are ever more frequently resorted to.... 

“The global economic crisis is manifested in the drastic widening 
of the gap between the developed and developing countries, as also 
in the critical economic situation of developing countries, many of 
which are unable to meet eveh the most fundamental need of their 
people and their essential development requirements.’’^ The situa¬ 
tion was aggravated by collisions fc>etween some non-aligned countries 
both at the negotiating table in the OAU, ASL, OPEC and the 
battlefield (Iran and Iraq). 

What are the main reasons among the many for the complicated 
problems which today confront the non-aligned and other indepen¬ 
dent states. Briefly they are Washington’s claims to almost the whole 
of the national liberation zone as being the sphere of the USA’s “vital 
interests”. TThe “crusade against communism” proclaimed by Reagan 
has proved to be a crusade against the political, social and economic 
liberation of the countries and peoples of Asia, Africa, Latin America 
and Oceania. Actively participating in the crusade are the USA’s 
NATO allies, Israel, ^uth Africa, and transnational corporations. In 
their latest broad counteroffensive against the national liberation 
movement the imperialists do not shy away from openly using any 
means, ranging from financial and economic pressure to “aircraft 
carrier diplomacy”. 

As a result, both neocolonialism and the relapses of colonialism 
have found themselves interlocked as it were in the historically very 
short span of time of the first half of the 1980s. This has been felt by 
a number of non-aligned countries. 

Imperialism and its allies have used, attempted or threatened to 
use military force against Lebanon, Iran, Iraq and Syria in Asia; 
against Angola, Mcaambique, Botswana, Lesotho, Zambia, Swaziland, 
Zimbabwe, Tunisia, and Libya in Africa; and against Ai^entina, 
Grenada, Nicaragua and Cuba—in Latin America. Some of the 
above-listed countries have fallen victim to more than one aggression. 
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to say nothing of the *‘undeclared war” of many years waged against 
Afghanistan. As to the examples of financial and economic pressure, 
debt enslavement and “arms-twisdng” in politics, they are legion. 
The actions of the colonialists rest on making use of the vestiges'and 
heritage of the colonial and semi-coloni^ past in international 
political and economic relations and on keeping alive the system of 
imperialism, the forms and methods of which, as was noted at the 
27th CPSU Congress, are changing but the essence remains the 
same.^ 

The stepped up aggressiveness of the imperialist powers and their 
intensified exploitation of developing countries represent a great 
threat to the non-aligned movement, its activities and development. 
Particularly dangerous in this respect, however, is Washington’s overt 
course at harnessing the non-aligned countries to its foreign policy 
and using the territories of the member states of the non-aligned 
movement for “protecting US vital interests” in the developing 
world. That so to speak “protection” happens to be directed 
primarily against the independence of the newly free countries and 
possible anti-imperialist revolutions by their peoples. 

Washington’s intention to make use of the territory of some of 
the non-aligned countries for possible military actions against others 
is becoming increasingly evident. Take, for instance, the exercises 
staged by the Rapid Deployment Forces in the deserts of Egypt, 
Somalia and Oman, and the newly gained access to military bases in 
Pakistan, Kenya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia and some other countries. 
Furthermore, Washington has embarked on a course of directly 
drawing some non-aligned countries into imperialism’s armed inter¬ 
ventions against other participants in the non-aligned movement. In 
October 1985, matters went so far as overt involvement of Barbados, 
St. Luda and Jamaica in the US intervention against Grenada and 
subsequently in the occupation of that country. 

By all appearances, extensive and detailed plans have been drawn 
up in the United States for “aligning the non-aligned” with 
Washington’s neoglobalist policy of “state-sponsored terrorism”. This 
is evident from an article by Charles Wolf, Jr., Dean of Rand 
Corporation’s graduate school of policy studies, and published in 
May 1986 in the Wall Street Journal. In that article he complains 
about “distinctly modest results” of enlisting the European allies 
when conflicts arise in the Third World and compares this with 
“using South Korean combat units in Vietnam in the late 1960s”, 
“supporting freedom fighters in Afghanistan since 1980 (with 
Pakistan’s cooperation)”, and numerous other precedents in US 
activities of the past. Hence, his conclusion alMut the need for 
“encouraging friendly Third World countries to develop forces 
capable of conducting, in cooperation with the US ^d among 
themselves, low intensity military and paramilitary operations”. He 
lists “possible cooperators”, among them some non-aligned countries. 
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namely Egypt, Morocco, Pakistan, Argentina, and Indonesia, and 
expresses his confidence that “their involvement might well extend 
their respective regions”.® 

The article makes no bones about why it is necessary to establish 
“cooperative forces”. Their objecdve is "to advance legitimate, 
indigenous, non-communist liberation movements and to further 
what are partially mutual interests of the US and its cooperators in 
promoting more pluralistic political systems in the Third World”. It 
stresses that the development of “cooperative forces” would give 
Washington “potential benefits” ... allowing for “division of labour” 
... while the aggregate financial expenditures of the USA would not 
be high because “cooperators would share the burden as the 
endeavours are intended to be joint”. Apart from that, such 
“participation would become a major criterion in allocadng the 
present level of Security Assistance funds, as well as the governing 
criterion for any additional funding”. Such cooperation is described 
as “loosely structured security partnership” and the hope is 
expressed that it will help find a way “to drown out the ‘Red 
Orchestra’ with a chorus of the ‘Blues’”.*® 

Is Wolf’s reasoning only the dreams of Wall Street concerning a 
“social revenge” or does it already reveal the reality of the pracdcal 
course of the White House and the Pentagon? Apparendy both. In 
any case, the Grenada precedent shows this with sufficient clarity 
while the now well-known attempt by the USA to draw Egypt into its 
aggression against Libya in 1986 further attests to the seriousness of 
Washington’s intentions to revive the experience of “cooperative 
forces” in the “Vietnam campaign”. What the realisation of such 
intentions would sp>ell for the unity of the non-aligned countries and 
for the preservation of the non-aligned movement is not hard to 
imagine. 

It is becoming ever more obvious that imperialism, and first of all 
US imperialism, having recovered from the shock of the upsurge of 
the national liberation movement in the 1960s, has reared its head 
again and is mobilising its entire might—military, financial, economic 
and political—against the movement of the peoples for their national 
and social emancipation. While giving lip service to the growing 
political role of the association of non-aligpied countries, Washington 
in practice disregards it and, moreover, has resorted to exerting 
utterly unceremonious^and blatant pressure in a bid to get it shift to 
|x>sidons of “genuine non-alignment” which suit the West. In other 
words, Washington’s objective is to override the movement’s entire 
activities and to influence its evoluuon in a direction serving its own 
interests. Each non-aligned forum has been subjected to massive 
diplomatic pressure whUe the US representative to the UN, the 
Department of State and the US President himself are not sparing of 
words when it comes to public condemnations of any anti-imperialist 



decisions adopted by non-aligned countries and take every possible 
measure to thwart the fulfilment of such decisions. 

One cannot but agree in this connecdon with the conclusion 
drawn by the Indian daily National Herald that “President Reagan 
dares non-alignment movement*’." 

* i|t 

The question naturally arises: how do the non-aligned countries 
and their associadon as a whole respond to that challenge. How have 
they been affected by the aggravadon of the internadonal situation 
and the deterioration of their financial and economic condition? 

The present critical period in international relations and in the 
economic situation of the newly free countries has revealed that 
steadfastness and consistency in their foreign policy are shown 
primarily by countries for whom non-alignment constitutes, so to say, 
a state philosophy. What is particularly important for the non-aligned 
movement and for retaining its original image is that, in spite of all 
the tests and trials, the countries which have maintained an 
anti-imperialist posture from the very outset have not lost their 
vanguard role. 

Life itself tends to solve academic disputes about movement 
among researchers of the non-alignment about just what exactly does 
it represent—political philosophy, foreign policy or only one of the 
means of polidcs, that is, diplomacy. When comparing the atdtude of 
numerous non-aligned countries to this issue it appears that it does 
not lend itself to just one answer and that there are several varieties 
of non-alignment. For some countries, non-alignment means an 
integral world oudook and stable polidcal philosophy determining 
their constructive objectives and course in the internadonal arena. 
For others, this is the principal line of foreign policy aimed at 
making the most of the internadonal contradictions for consolidating 
their own positions. For stUl others, this is merely diplomacy guided 
by pragmatic considerations. 

The key to understanding the essence of the concept of 
non-alignment are the pronouncements by leaders of non-aligned 
countries themselves, especially such as India, whose leaders since its 
very inception are notable for their philosophical approach to that 
issue. For instance, Indira Gandhi who had rich experience in 
leadership of both her own state and of the associadon of 
non-aligned countries saw two foundations in non-alignment: 
philosophical and political. In her interview gpven to the Bulgarian 
daily Rabotnichesko Delo on October 29, 1981, she defined the 
philosophy of non-alignment as a desire of the newly free countries 
not to be involved in the confrontation of the great power^ A double 
objecdve was pursued: first, to save their resources for the needs of 
peaceful development without diverting them for defence purposes 
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and, second, to act as a vehicle of friendship and confidence between 
the two blocs in order to reduce the pcMsibility of the outbreak of 
another war.** 

In accordance with that philosophy, Indira Gandhi in the last 
years before her death ever more frequendy urged the countries of 
the world to break the fetters of outdated thinking and to realise that 
“the world can survive and progress only with a strong sense of unity 
of humankind and tolerance of the right to political diversity”. She 
repeatedly noted the unity of the present-day world and the 
interconnection and interdependence of all countries and peoples. 
“The world has no divisions,” she stressed, “it is we who have made 
them. We divide it into North and South, West and East and further 
into categories of First, Second, Third, etc. They are not even 
accurate as descriptions.”'* 

It is characteristic that this philosophy is strongly advocated by 
Rajiv Gandhi who after the villainous assassination of Indira Gandhi 
assumed leadership of both India and the non-aligned movement (till 
the Harare Conference when, according to tradition, the chairman¬ 
ship of the movement was passed on to Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe of Zimbabwe for a th*ee-year term). In May 1985, he stated 
in Moscow that none of those, who protected the interests of their 
people, could neglect their duty to humankind. Although the prism 
of geography depicted different peoples in different hues, in the end 
we were all one family of people in the wide world. 

One cannot fail to see how this approach of the leaders of India 
to non-alignment is in rapport Imth with Lenin’s proposition 
concerning the increasing internationalisation of all economic, 
political and spiritual life “already under capitalism” '* and with the 
conclusion drawn by the 27th CPSU Congress about “the mounting 
tendency towards the interdependence of states within the world 
community”.'® As is stressed in the Congress’ Resolution on the 
Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee, “through the 
struggle of opposites there is taking shape a controversial, but 
interdependent, and in many ways integral, world”.'* 

Indira Gandhi many times formulated the political basis of 
non-alignment and in February 1981 described it in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s words, that “India wants to be independent of everybody 
who wants to own this country. We do not want a change of masters. 
We want to be masters on our own soil”. She emphasis^ that “these 
words characterise the political basis of non-alignment”.'* 

Indira Gandhi was far from gl<»sing over the anti-imperialist 
thrust of non-alignment and called it a logical expression of foreign 
policy whose content was the anti-imperialist struggle of the peoples 
of Asia, Africa and other regions. She stressed that “we reject the 
enmities of our erstwhile rulers” '* and added that “and-imperialbm 
and anti-racialism are the very basis of the movement”.*® 
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The philosophical approach to non-alignment is also characteristic 
of other participants in the movement. For instance, in May 1986 
B. Mikulic, head of the Yugoslavian government, stressed at the 
meeting of the People’s Assembly of Yugoslavia that non-alignpient 
constituted the unshakable political philosophy of the country and its 
vision and understanding of the world as a world without its division 
into blocs, a world of equal and free countries and peoples, a world 
of cooperation, mutual understanding, respect and solidarity, a world 
of development and advancement. 

Of course there are nuances, shades of difference in the 
non-alignment philosophy of individual countries. There are even 
more of them in practical policy since it is particularly dependent not 
only on objective circumstances but also on the subjective factor, i.e. 
the personality of the heads of state or government of developing 
countries. Unlike such a big power as India with its relatively 
developed economy, many other member countries of the movement 
happen to be more vulnerable to Western pressure and to financial 
and economic upheavals. They have muted the tone of their 
demands to imperialist powers while some of them have even made 
substantial political concessions to the West. 

As to the non-aligned movement as a whole, it too has been 
affected by the deterioration in the overall situation. The difference 
in regionad and subregional political and economic interests of the 
participants in the movement has become more pronounce. In some 
regions (the Persian Gulf, Western Africa) military and political 
groups of non-aligned countries have emerged and are gradually 
gaining in strength. At the same time, South-South economic 
cooperation is developing slowly. 

Such a situation has its international repercussions. For example, 
the “Islamic solidarity’’ of several non-aligned countries on the 
so-called Afghanistan question has become a factor hampering its 
peaceful setdement. As the National Herald of India noted in this 
connecdon, it is surprising that the Moslem countries have forgotten 
all the brutalities committed against their fellow-believers in Kam¬ 
puchea.^* It recalled that of the 700,000 Kampuchean Moslems the 
Pol Pot and Yeng Sary regime annihilated 450,000 and emphasised 
the total groundlessness of that regime’s representadon in the United 
Nations. 

It should be noted that over the last three years the influx of new 
forces into the movement of non-alignment has all but ceased, 
although there are still reserves for its growth in Asia, in Latin 
America and Oceania. 

Yet, despite the difficuldes of development, the non-aligned 
movement has stood the durability test. The association of non- 
aligned countries as a whole has proved to be more stable than many 
of its individual participants. And what is most imporfimt is that, 
contrary to the attempts by the West to “tame” the non-aligned 



movement ana lo turn it into a movement of non-resistance to 
imperialism, it continues to follow in world polidcs the same road as 
all anti-war and and-imperialist forces on our planet. The struggle 
against nuclear war and for peaceful coexistence has been and 
remains the main area of the movement’s acdvity. 

Ill « >it 

There are evidently several reasons for the stability of the unity 
and the main political line of the non-aligned movement as well as 
for its viability in today’s very complex situation. As noted in the 
CPSU Programme, “however different the newly free countries may 
be from one another and whatever road they follow, their people 
share a common desire to develop independendy and to run their 
affairs without foreign interference’’.** This factor condnues to 
influence the movement, notwithstanding ptolitical differences, con¬ 
flict situations and even clashes among some of its participants. 

Of great significance is also the non-aligned movement’s distinc¬ 
tive mechanism of work which does not constrain the posidons of its 
participants and neutralises tl^ centrifugal tendencies in the move¬ 
ment. This applies, in particular, to the concensus method of 
decision-taking at its forums, the absence of rigid rules of procedure, 
and the movement’s ability to adapt itself to the changing situation 
and to the problems that arise, llie significance of this particular 
feature is easier to understand if we recall that it is the rigidity of 
statutory norms that has more than once in recent years prevented, 
for example, the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) from meeting 
on time at its schooled sessions and from taking the necessary 
decisions. Yet, the self-same OAU member-states which also partici¬ 
pate in the non-aligned movement condnue to meet at its forums 
unhamfjered by rigid rules. 

In contrast to the late 1960s, today the non-aligned movement has 
not only not slowed down the pace of its work although the 
international polidcal climate has clearly become colder and the 
financial and economic position of the newly free countries has 
worsened to the utmost but, on the contrary, has stepped up its 
activities. Much credit for this goes to Cuba and India and to their 
leaders Fidel Castro Ruz, Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi who over 
the period 1979-1986 discharged the difficult mission of chairmen of 
the non-aligned movement. As is generally known, in the 1960s the 
movement had no coordinator countries or chairmen. 

A simple enumeration of major conferences, meetings and 
sessions in the period between the Delhi and Harare summit forums 
would be more than enough to see the continuity of work of the 
association of non-aligned countries and its polidcal, informadon and 
other bodies. Already a month after die Seventh Conference a 
meeting of ministers of many non-aligned countries was held also in 
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New Delhi to consider measures for fulfilling its Economic Declara¬ 
tion. Meetings of foreign ministers and heads of delegations of 
non-aligned countries have been held every autumn at the UN 
General Assembly sessions in New York. In September 19^, a 
conference of foreign ministers of the participants in the movement 
was held in Luanda. Its coordination bureau has functioned on a 
standing basis. Apart from regular monthly meetings of represen¬ 
tatives of non-aligned countries to the Unit^ Nations in New York, 
it held in April 1986 a meeting at the level of foreign ministers in 
New Delhi and before that several special sessions at the same 
level. 

This list, very indicative of the activity of the movement, could be 
expanded by including the conferences of ministers of information 
(January 1984, Jakarta) and the news agencies pool (March 1986, 
Havana), the conferences of journalists (December 1983, New Delhi) 
and of the youth (November 1985, New Delhi). There has also been 
a great number of other meetings, seminars and cultural festivals of 
non-aligned countries. The institutionalisation of the movement as an 
international association continues. 

An economic information service, ECOPOOL, has been operating 
since September 1985 within the framework of the News Agencies 
Pool of the Non-Aligned Countries. It actively opposes “information 
imperialism” and advocates a new international information and 
communication order. At present, 50 news agencies of non-aligned 
countries already participate in this service. The task of the 
ECOPOOL is to establish exchanges of economic, commercial and 
financial information between newly free states. 

Economic problems have thus asserted themselves as the second 
major area of the movement’s activities. This is largely due to the 
tremendous foreign debt of the developing countries the shackles of 
which they cannot hope to cast off without concerted and vigorous 
efforts. 

The call issued by Fidel Castro in early 1985 to cancel the debt of 
the Latin American countries to the West or to introduce a 
moratorium on its payment served as a signal to many other 
non-aligned countries to step up their struggle for economic 
decolonisation and the restructuring of international economic 
relations on an equitable and democratic basis. As stressed in the 
Progptimme of Action adopted by the General Conference of the 
News Agencies Pool of the Non-Aligned Countries (Havana, March 
1986), the establishment of a new international economic order and 
of a new international information and communication order 
constitutes an integ^ral part of the struggle waged by the peoples of 
young independent states for decolonisation and poHdcal, economic, 
cultural and social emancipation. Recognidon of the great role played 
by Cuba in that struggle has found its reflecdon, in partktUar, in the 
elecdon of the Director General of the Prensa Latina News Agency to 
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the post of chairman of the Pool's Coordination Committee for the 
coming three years. 

Extensive diplomatic activities were conducted in 1983-1986 by 
the movement's coordinator country, India, whose leaders in their 
capacity of chairman of the movement put forward quite a number 
of useful initiatives. They did everything that depended on them to 
fulfil the decisions of the Seventh Summit and to organise and 
coordinate collective actions by non-aligned countries on topical 
international issues. Some of those initiatives went beyond the 
framework of the non-aligned movement (the meeting of heads of 
state or government of the countries participating in the movement, 
the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and NATO during the UN General 
Assembly session in the autumn of 1983; the initiatives by the Delhi 
Six in 1984-1986). 

It goes without saying that the maintenance of the organisational 
unity and a high pitch of activity of the collective diplomacy of the 
non-aligned countries has been and remains a major factor account¬ 
ing for the great international influence of the non-aligned move¬ 
ment. The {X)iitical content of that unity and that activity is of no 
lesser, if not greater, significance. For it is that content that 
influences the correlation and alignment of political forces in today’s 
world. Its analysis shows that, despite the well-known "equidistant" 
approach to the assessment of the general world situation (like the 
assertions about the "equal responsibility of the superpowers") still 
prevalent in the theory of non-alignment, the non-aligned movement 
has been anti-war and anti-imperialist in its practical essence. 
Consequently, the movement has been and remains a detachment of 
the peace-loving and anti-imperialist forces of the world. And this is 
the main thing. 

There are a number of facts bearing out the above conclusion, 
including the quantitadve results of the voting, for instance, at the 
40th session of the UN General Assembly. In mid-May 1986, the US 
Senate heard some findings of the analysis conducted by the US 
Department of State which showed that in 80 per cent of cases a 
majority of UN members voted against "US interests”. The countries 
of the Western Hemisphere were opposed to the United States in 
76.3 per cent of all vote counts, the states of Africa, in 84.9 per cent, 
and Arab countries, in 87.8 per cent (Algeria in 94.9 per cent). It is 
indicative that India, the chairman of the non-aligned movement, 
held positions different from those of the USA in 91.1 per cent of 
cases, while Zimbabwe, which assumed chairmanship of the move¬ 
ment in 1986, in 85.4 per cent of cases. 

This basic tendency in the world politics of the non-aligned 
countries particularly vividly manifested itself in the reaction of the 
non-align^ movement as a whole to the US aggression against IJbya 
(April 1986). Twice before that the movement’s coordination bureau 
at its meetings in February and March expressed concern over the 
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provocations and use of force against the Libyan Jamahiriya and in 
April, when the USA supported by its NATO ally, Great Britain, 
attacked Libya, it held an extraoi^inary meeting at the level of 
foreign ministers in New Delhi and came out unanimously in support 
of that Arab country and against US state terrorism. 

The contradictions existing between non-aligned countries, on the 
one hand, and imperialism and militarism, on the other, have also 
been exacerbated by Washington’s unscrupulous continuation of its 
nuclear tests, notwithstanding the unilateral moratorium introduced 
by the USSR; by the gross interference of the USA in the internal 
affairs of Angola; by the ’’constructive engagement” with the racist 
regime of South Africa, and by much else. It is not the ’’hand of 
Moscow” but US imperialism itself with its neoglobalist designs that 
has given rise to the lately stepped-up anti-American actions in the 
non-aligned movement. 

The non-aligned countries came to their regular summit forum 
understanding a simple truth: that ensuring peace, national liberation 
and socio-economic progress is, in fact, a single process in which 
everything is interrelated while the further evolution of that process 
becomes increasingly dependent on the unity and activeness of the 
non-aligned states themselves. This conviction, based on their own 
experience, is probably what predetermined the main characteristics 
of the Harare Conference. 

The non-aligned countries are beginning clearly to see who is who 
in international affairs in these troubled times, and consequently 
their choice of their place in the world arena is increasingly 
determined by the answer to that question. In Harare, the movement 
made a big step forward towards revision of the unsubstantiated 
thesis of ’’genuine non-alignment”, of the allegedly equal responsibil¬ 
ity of the two superpowers for international tensions and the nuclear 
arms race. The large-scale peace initiatives advanced by the USSR in 
1986 cut the ground from under the feet of the advocates of that 
thesis. 

Of crucial significance in this regard is the fact that for the first 
time in the movement's history its summit forum openly and 
unanimously recognised the closeness of the peaceloving positions 
held by the non-aligned countries and by the Soviet Union. In their 
Politiczil Declaration, the participants in the Harare Conference 
welcomed the broad and dmely programme of nuclear disarmament 
on a phase-by-phase basis intrc^uced by the USSR and stressed that 
the goals and priorities of that programme were in large measure 
identical with the posidon of the non-aligned countries. The 
conference also welcomed the extension by the Soviet Union of its 
unilateral moratorium on nuclear weapons testing till January 1, 
1987, and called upon the United States to follow suit. 

In its Harare Message addressed to the President of the USA and 
the General Secretary of the CPSU, the conference described the 
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struggle for peace and for preventing a nuclear war as the principal 
task of our times. The document contains an appeal to the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as well 
as to all other nuclear powers to take immediate steps to prevent the 
outbreak of nuclear war. In the context of stepping up efforts to 
diffuse international tensions the Conference also considered most 
pressing regional problems of Southern Africa* Central America and 
the Middle East. It placed the entire responsibility on imperialism, 
especially US imperialism, thereby, in point of fact, putting imperial’ 
ism on trial. 

In the search for new ways to utilise the opportunities of 
non-aligned movement in world politics, the Harare Conference 
defined its traditional anti-colonialist and anti-racist posture more 
concretely. Unlike the past, the front-line states showed their 
determination jointly with other non-aligned countries to participate 
in comprehensive international sanctions against the racist regime of 
Pretoria and its total isolation as the only remaining possibility for a 
peaceful settlement of the crisis in the South of Africa. The 
conference participants expressed their resolve to ensure that both 
the range of selective economic sanctions and the number of 
countries already applying those sanctions against South Africa be 
extended. A major result of the work of the conference was a special 
decision to set up a fund of opposition to aggression, colonialism and 
apartheid. On the whole, a plan of practical action by the 
non-aligned movement to ensure the security of the front-line states, 
liberation of Namibia and abolition of the apartheid system in South 
Africa was worked out in Harare. 

The desire to activise the non-aligned movement’s own forces and 
actions was evident in the economic area as well. Convinced that the 
neocolonialists had no intention of agreeing to a fair restructuring of 
international economic relations the non-aligned countries in Harare, 
without giving up their demands that the North-South dialogue be 
resumed, decided to start building trade and economic cooperation 
among themselves along the lines of South-South. That resolve found 
its expression, in particular, in the unanimous support for the 
proposal by India to set up within the framework of the movement a 
standing committee on economic cooperation at ministerial level. 

It stands to reason that the Harare Conference did not resolve all 
controversial issues. For example, it failed to reconcile Iran and Iraq 
or to decide on a venue for the next summit forum in 1989 (this 
question will be dealt with by the conference of foreign ministers of 
non-aligned countries). 'Hiere are still disagreements with regard to 
further institutionalisation of the movement and some other issues 
determining its future development as an international association. 

But these particular questions do not detract from the pivotal fact 
that in the main areas of its acrivities the non-aligned movement has 
retained its unity. Apart from invigorating the movement and 



spelling out its positions in international affairs, the Harare 
Conference has also reaffirmed its relative stability as a major 
political force of the times. Given the present, rather volatile, 
international situation this is of no small importance. » 

* * 

By its entire work and decisions the Harare Conference made a 
considerable, positive contribution to shaping the new political 
thinking in line with the realities of the nuclear and space age. The 
Harare Appeal just like its other documents are consonant with the 
course of the Soviet Union at removing the nuclear threat, finding 
equitable solutions to regional conflicts, and ensuring the right of the 
peoples to free and independent development, economic security and 
international cooperation on a basis of equality. 

At the same time, the peace policy of the USSR also meets the 
interests of other peace-loving countries and peoples. It is not 
fortuitous that the platform advanced by the Soviet Union at 
Reykjavik has been met with understanding in many states of the 
world, including non-aligned countries. 

There is, therefore, an objective basis for close interaction 
between non-aligned and socialist countries. That basis is their 
common desire for peace and progress, their common opposition 
to the neoglobalist policy of US imperialism and to neocolonialism in 
all its forms and manifestations. 

This is why, as was noted in Mikhail Gorbachev’s reply to the 
Harare Appeal, while respecting the independent policy of the 
non-aligned movement and each of its participants, “the Soviet 
Union, for its part, is also determined to continue active cooperation 
and interaction with the non-aligned countries—an influential and 
progressive force of the times—in solving the burning problems 
which face mankind today”.^’ We in the USSR regard the steady 
enhancement of the international role of the non-aligned movement 
to be a good sign of the times and we actively support it. 

The history of contemporary international relations has repeated¬ 
ly reaffirmed that the solidarity of socialist and non-aligned countries 
is an important part of the common struggle for peace, disarmament 
and international security in the interests of all countries and 
peoples. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


The Essence and Sociocultural 
Prerequisites of Revolutions 
in the Natural Sciences 

From tho Editors: It is becoming ever more evident today that the elaboration of 
sufficiently deep-going and comprehensive conceptions about the future of science 
is impossible vrithout an analysis of the social and cultural implications of its 
existence and development. We, therefore, submit to the reader a review of the 
materials of a round-table discussion organised by the Editorial Board of the 
Probtemy filosofii journal at the Byelorussian University. The review has been 
prepared by a staff member of our journal Yuri Senokosov. 


Prof. V. STEPIN, Chair Head, Byelorussian University, Founda¬ 
tions of Scientific Research and Revolutions in Science. 

An investigation into the socitxultural prerequisites and consequ¬ 
ences of a revcilution in science presupposes answers to the questions 
of how science affects culture, of how, being a component of culture, 
it reorganises many of its phenomena, of how and in what manner it 
correlates with the value <>rientations dominant in the culture of the 
period concerned, etc. In short, what is required is analytical work to 
study the structure and dynamics of scientific knowledge. 

Traditionally, a revolution in science is described as the break-up 
of the fundamental scientific conceptions and ideas, a restructuring 
of its foundations. Kuhn designated these foundations as a paradigm. 
The difficulties that had arisen in the framework of the Kuhnian 
conception are well known: how the concept of a paradigm was 
ambiguous, as was Kuhn’s attempt to define this concept more 
precisely. However, even after a tighter definition, Kuhn’s position 
remains vulnerable. He singled out as the chief components of his 
paradigm models for resolving problems and symbolic generalisa¬ 
tions. But this created the problem of how to distinguish a scientific 
revolution (transformation of the paradigm) from ”noi;|nal science”, 
since the solution of problems in the framework of the functioning of 
set theories (which, according to Kuhn, is “normal science”) is always 
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accompanied by the formulation of new symbolic generalisations and 
the formation of new models. An analysis of the structural 
foundations of scientific exploration in other conceptions of the 
post-positivist philosophy of science are even less satisfactory. 

What, then, is the structure of the foundations of scientific 
exploration? How can it be defined? The foundations of scientific 
research include, in our view, three chief components: the ideals and 
norms of science, a scientific picture of the world, and the 
philosophical foundations of science. Each of them, in turn, has its 
inner structure. For example, the first component comprises the 
ideals and norms: (1) the provabilities and substantiations of 
knowledge, (2) explanations and descriptions, and, lastly, (3) the 
constructs and organisations of knowledge. These are the principal 
forms in which the cognitive ideals and norms of science are realised 
and function. One can find in their content several interrelated 
levels. The first level is represented by normative structures, common 
t<i any scientific investigati<m. This is an invariant which constitutes 
science, distinguishing it from other forms of cognition (the arts, 
pragmatic cognition, religious and mythological reflection of the 
world, etc.). This level is being concretised at every stage of historical 
development through historically transient dispositions inherent in 
the science of the period concerned. The system of such dispositions 
(ideas about the norms of explanation, description, provability, 
organisation of science, etc.) reflects the style of thought of the 
period and forms the second level in the content of the ideals and 
norms of investigation. 

I.astly, a third level may be singled out in the content of the ideals 
and norms of scientific research. In it the second-level dispositions 
are concretised in resjject of the specifics of the subject-matter of 
each scientific discipline. 

The normative structures of science express the basic characteris¬ 
tics of the method, and the method, as Marx emphasised, must 
correspond to the subject. This is why the specific features of the 
subjects of research are bound to affect the character of the ideals 
and normative dispositions of science. 

It is obvious, for example, that modem biology cannot do without 
the idea of evolution. So, appropriately, the methods of historism are 
organically incorporated within the system of its cognitive goals. 

Physics, however, has not as yet resorted to these methods. 
Whereas for biology the idea of development extends even to the 
laws of living nature (laws which emerge together with the coming 
into being of living matter), physics has so far never posed the 
problem of the origin of the physical laws operating in the universe. 
Characteristically, the fundamental postulate of a physical investiga¬ 
tion—the principle of the reproducibility of an experiment—is 
interpreted as the principle of the immutability of physical laws. An 
experiment carried out at different moments in rime must, all other 



conditions being equal, produce pne and the same result. The 
removal of this rule brings physics as a science tumbling down. Yet 
the understanding of the “other conditions being equal'* is tradition- 
ally taken to mean that at different moments in time the la^vs of 
nature operate in the same way. In other words, there are no points 
singled out in time at which the nature of the laws studied by physics 
would change. This standard proviso penetrates deeply into the 
fabric of a physical investigation. It is interpreted as the principle of 
the uniformity of time, with which, according to the Noether 
theorem, the law of the conservation of energy is unbreakably bound. 

So far physics never questioned the principle of the uniformity of 
time, nor did it have any weighty reasons to believe that the subjects 
it studied and their laws emerged historically at definite stages in the 
development of nature. However, the development of modern 
physics and cosmology has led to the idea of a singular point in time 
from which the reading of the physical metagalactic tihie begins. It is 
probable that the physical laws we are confronting at the contempor¬ 
ary stage in the evolution of the Universe took shape at the beginning 
of the “big bang”, having existed before that moment in some 
different, transformed shape. At any rate, the idea of the evolution 
of all physical objects, including elementary particles, just as the idea 
of the shaping out of the laws governing these objects, no longer 
seem seditious to many physicists. In elementary particle physics one 
can find already today a number of germinal conceptions which 
eventually may lead to the formation of an evolutionary approach 
and cause a corresponding radical restructuring of the norms of 
investigatory activities. But this is a matter for the future. 

So, the first block of the foundations of science is made up of the 
ideals and norms of research. They form an integral system with a 
sufficiently sophisticated organisation. This system determines a kind 
of “meth^ grid'* which, to use Eddingfton’s analogy, science “casts 
into the world" like a net “fishing up" certain types of objects out of 
it. The “method grid” is determined in a dual way: on the one hand, 
by srxiiocultural factors, defined by philosophical presumptions 
dominating the culture of one or another historical era, and on the 
other, by the character of the subjects under study. And this means 
that with the transformation of the ideals and norms the “method 
grid" also changes and, consequendy, this opens up opportunides for 
gaining knowledge about new types of objects. 

Whenever science comes up against such objects, while the ideals 
and norms fail to secure their assimilation, progress of science 
presupposes a remodelling of the earlier adopted ideals and standard 
structures. Such a remodelling is bound to mean a sciendfic 
revoludon. 

The second block of the foundations of science is a scientific 
picture of the world. Recent years have seen a lot'of discussions 
around the probiem of a sciendfic picture of the world, clarifying its 



types and its functions in research. Modem science is organised 
according to disciplines and generalised image patterns of the study 
subject, whereby the basic system characteristics of the reality under 
investigation are identified, play a special role in the development of 
scienufic branches. Such images are frequendy callc^d special pictures 
of the world. In order to avoid a debate regarding the specific 
application here of the term **world’' it stands to reason to use a 
different name: the picture of the reality being investigated. Its best 
studied model is a physical picture of the world. But such pictures 
are found in any science, as soon as it is constituted as a branch of 
scientific knowledge in its own right. 

A picture of reality is an adopted system of ontological postulates 
which function as the foundation of the scientific theories of the 
discipline concerned. For example, the postulates according to which 
the world consists of indivisible atoms; their interaction is carried out 
as an instantaneous transmission of forces along a straight line; atoms 
and the bodies they form describe a picture of the physical world 
that shaped out in the second half of the 17th century and later 
called a mechanistic picture of the world. 

A picture of reality ensures the systematisation of knowledge 
within the framework of a corresponding science. It funcdons as a 
research programme allowing to implement purposeful task-setdng 
for an empirical and theoretical search and the selection of the 
means for their solution. For this reason the break-up of a picture of 
reality means changing the in-depth strategy of research and always 
constitutes a revoludon in science. 

A special question is how the pictures of reality interact with each 
other. Are there some broader horizons of the systematisation of 
knowledge, forms of their systematisation integprative in respect of the 
special pictures of reality? Such forms have already been idendfied 
and described in our methodological invesdgations. Belonging among 
them are the natural-scientific and general-sciendfic pictures of the 
world. 

Revoludons in individual sciences (physics, biology, chemistry, 
etc.), by changing the percepdon of the subject-matter of the science 
concerned, constandy produce mutations of the natural-scientific and 
general-sciendfic pictures of the world, forcing a revision of the 
conceptions of reality previously shaped out in science. However, the 
connecdon between changes in the pictures of reality and a cardinal 
reconstrucdon of the natural-scientific and general-sciendfic picture 
of the world is by no means the same thing. One should bear in 
mind that the new pictures of reality are first put forth as 
hypotheses. A hypothedcal picture goes through the stage of 
substandadon and may coexist for a rather long time side by side 
with the previous picture of reality. More often it is asserted not only 
through lasting trials of its principles by experience, but also becauK 
these prindfrfes serve as a faiasis for new fundamental theories. This is 



why scientific revolutions are very frequently associated with the 
appearance of new fundamental theories. 

The rivalry of different pictures of reality within one and the 
same science is known and has already been described. The 
introduction of new conceptions of the world elaborated in one or 
another branch of science into the natural-science and general- 
science-related pictures of the world, rather than negate, presupposes 
such rivaliy. Without taking into account this aspect there can be no 
adequate description of revolutions in science related to the 
reconstruction of the “ontology bkx:k”. 

Though a picture of the world is built up in correlation with the 
pattern of the method expressed in the ideals and norms of science, 
the relationship between these blocks is neither rigid nor unambigu¬ 
ous. A type of revolution may be singled out, involving the alteration 
of both these blocks. A point in case is the transition from classical to 
modern quantum-relativistic physics. Another type of .revolution is 
exemplified by the replacement of the mechanistic picture t>f the 
world by the electrodynamic one in physics in the second half of the 
19th century. The break-up of the world’s picture was not 
accompanied by any radic^ transformation of the normative 
structures of classical physics. Only the ideals and norms of 
explanation due to the assertion in the picture of the world of the 
field concept and of the short-range principle underwent slight 
modification. 

Lastly, we come to the third block of foundations of scientific 
search. The inclusion of scientific knowledge into a culture presup¬ 
poses its philosophical substantiation. This is done through the 
medium of philosophical principles which substantiate the ideals and 
norms and ontological postulates of science. Serving as striking 
examples may be Faraday’s substantiation of the material status of 
electric and magnetic fields by references to the principle of the unity 
of matter and force, Bohr’s substantiation of the norms of 
quantum-mechanical description by philosophical discourses on the 
status of the observer, and the fundamentally macroscopical nature 
of instrumentation, etc. Even with all the diversity of philosophical 
foundations, one may single out in them some relatively stable 
structures. For example, in the period from the 17th century to our 
days one can single out at least three rather common types of such 
structures, asstxriated with the stages of; (1) classical natural science 
(ending in the late 19th-early 20th centuries), (2) the formation of 
non-classical natural science (late 19th-first half of 20th century), 
(3) non-classical natural science of the modem, revolution-in-science- 
and-technology typ>e. 

The transition from one structure of philosophical foundations to 
another signifies a revision of the previously formed image of 
science. This transition is always a global scientific revolution. In this 
connection one may recall that Lenin, in his analysis of the latest 
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revolution in natural science at the end of the 19th and beginning of 
the 20'th century, paid special attention precisely to the problem of 
the philosophical foundations of natural science. Lenin saw in that 
revolution (which marked the beginning of the transition from 
classical natural science to modem) not only a break-up of the 
natural-scientific picture of the world and a certain transformation of 
research methods, but a radical reconstruction of the philosophical 
foundations of natural science as well. 

Thus, an analysis of the foundations of scientific search, of their 
inherent system organisation, provides a key for recc^nising and 
describing different specific types of scientific revolutions. This, 
however, is not an all-embracing definition and, probably, not the 
main thing. When the components of the foundations of science and 
their relationships are revealed, it becomes possible to move from 
simply establishing the influence of sociocultural factors on the 
development of science to an analysis of how these factors integrate 
into the fabric of a scientific investigation. The foundations are just 
that layer within the systems dynamics of knowledge, which, on the 
one hand, is directly linked with theories and facts of each discipline, 
and on the other, is determined by particular systems of ideologfy and 
other sociocultural factors, by mediating their influence on the 
special pnxredures of an empirical and theoretical investigation. The 
reconst mction of h^undations at the stage of a revolution in science 
constitutes peculiar points of bifurcation when the direction of the 
future development of science is being determined. This is a period 
when culture selects, as it were, from several possible lines of a future 
history of science those which in the best possible way correspond .to 
its fundamental values and ideological stmctures. 

Q. (V. Kazyutinsky): Can a scientific revolution be described solely 
in terms of the mechanisms of the intensive growth of knowledge? 

A.: Everything depends on the position from which the gain in 
knowledge is being analysed. If it is a position which regards the 
development of knowledge as a sociocultural phenomenon, the 
description of a revolution in science presupposes the combination of 
two analytical aspects: (1) the interactions of the foundations of 
science, on the one hand, and the theories and facts leaning on them, 
on the other; (2) interactions of the foundations of science with 
various cultural phenomena, an analysis of the sociocultural prere¬ 
quisites for the reconstruction of the foundations and the consequ¬ 
ences of such a reconstruction. In this analytical aspect we face the 
problem of the functioning of science within the prevailing culture, 
including its functioning as a social institution. The growth mechan¬ 
isms of knowledge in the period of a scientific revolution cannot be 
completely revealed without taking this aspect into account. But it 
must still be stressed that a sciendfic revolution is a special stage in 
the development of knowledge when changes take place in the very 
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mechanisms, procedures and methods of investig;ation, when the 
foundations of scientific search undergo change. 

Q. (V. Kirsanov): Don’t you think there exists some universal and 
quite generally accepted prototype of revolutions? , 

A.: The viewpoint I championed consists in that there are 
different types of revolutions and, therefore, one should hardly look 
for a single prototype suitable for all cases. What is needed is an 
analysis of each specific situation. 

Q. (V. Kirsanov): When we say “revolution”, can we establish 
some moment when it occurred, or the concept of moment is 
irrelevant here? 

A.: The concept of a scientific revolution belongs in the language 
of methodological reflexion rather than in the language of one or 
another science. Physics, for example (just as biology and other 
sciences) may utilise this concept to the degree in which methodologi¬ 
cal reflexion serves as the necessary condition of its own develop¬ 
ment. “Scientific revolution” is not a specific scientific concept, but a 
concept of methodology, a concepti^f philosophical analysis. Now, 
concerning the question of how and when the fact of a scientific 
revolution may be established. 1 have emphasised that this, as a rule, 
is a process, not an instantaneous event. Though, perhaps, eventful 
discoveries may happen which obviously upturn the previous patterns 
of visualising reality. 

Q. (R. Karpinskaya): Biology offers striking examples on this 
score, like, say, the double helix of DNA. Even without a 
methodological analysis it was at once clear to all scientists that here 
was a revolutionary event in biology, wasn’t it? 

A.: Apparently, the picture may be different, when the beginning 
and the concluding phase of a scientific revolution are separated by a 
sufficiently long period. I think it will be difficult to turn the very 
concept of a scientific revolution into a working and full-fledged one 
until we realise that a new perception of reality and new normative 
structures of research may shape out stage by stage. A researcher 
may believe, for example, that he is not breaking up a tradition, but 
is merely developing it. Thus, it is known that in the beginning 
Planck did not assess his discovery of the quantum of action as a 
break-up of the old picture of the world and initially did everything 
possible to present it as consonant with the traditional system of 
ontological postulates. But in the last concluding phase of restructur¬ 
ing foundations, a philosophical and methodological interpretation of 
the obtained results is unavoidable. When this takes place in science, 
then the culture incorporates new conceptions of the world, of 
admissible procedures and methods of thought comprehending the 
world. 

Q. (V. Mezhuyev): Is it not the other way around, d6 not some 
invariants from the culture enter science? 
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A.: In this case we speak of something else, of the prerequisites 
of a scientific revolution. Oie should distinguish between the 
prerequisites and the consequences. Science cannot exbt outside the 
culture of which it is a part, and prerequisites for changing its 
foundations are determined by many sociocultural factors, including 
the functioning of science as a social institution. 

V. KAZYUTINSKY, Senior Researcher, Institute of Philosophy, 
USSR Academy of Sciences, Revolutions within the System of 
C<^^tive Activity. 

In writings by Einstein, Bohr and other classics of physics we 
would in vain look for the term “scientific revolution”; in Einstein 
such a term occurs perhaps only with reference to Copernicus, while 
in Bohr it does not occur at all. The very fact that the creators of 
new knowledge found it fitting not to speak of scientific revolutions 
is remarkable for methodologists and deserves some thought. 
Speaking of Einstein’s stand, he believed he was concluding the 
previous stage in the development of science, rather than ushering in 
a new one. So, what we have is this: the classics of physics themselves 
speak merely of a new meth<kl of description and explanation, while 
the methodologists of science describe the same thing as a revolution 
in physics, which means that the term “scientific revolution” is the 
fruit of philosophical reflexion. Therefore questions on where, when 
and why a scientific revolution had taken place, presupposes answers 
based on philosophical reflexion. 

Of course, the general theory of science could be expected to 
provide an adequate interpretation of the basic mechanisms, of the 
essence of those qualitative shifts that are taking place during 
scientific revolutions of different types, to reveal the role of scientific 
revolutions in the development of culture. But since such a theory is 
still being elaborated, an analysis of the problems under discussion 
proceeds mainly by singling out models of scientific revolution (say, 
the revolution in physics early in this century), and by creating 
simplified particular models, their content usually covering only some 
individual aspects of these processes as they proceed on many planes. 
Hence it was by studying models of scientific revolutions that the 
conclusion was reached that a revolution is of necessity bound up 
with the crystallisation of a new fundamental theory. However, 
observed in quite a number of scientific disciplines are disruptions in 
the gradualness of the development of science even without the 
creation of a new fundamental theory. The task of methodologfy is 
not simply to analyse eltamples, but to create also a single conception 
of science baaed on dialectical principles. A future cpnception of 
scientific revolutions within the framework of a general developmen¬ 
tal conception of science must overcome the existing differences in 
opinions and provide a sufficiendy clear-cut criteria for us to be able 
to pass judgement on a revolution in science. 



According to the most widespread point of view (which is shared, 
incidentally, also by Stepin), a scientific revolution is always a 
“breakthrough” in knowledge and its philosophical-methodological 
foundations. Such an approach idenufies, of course, the most obvious 
and manifest feature of scientific revolutions. In Kuhn, in his turn, a 
revolution in science means the switching of Gestalts, an instantane¬ 
ous act of recognition of the new, already shaped out, but not yet 
recognised knowledge. Thus, according to Kuhn, a scientific revolu¬ 
tion coincides with the act of the adoption of the new knowledge by 
the scientific community. It is precisely this event that constitutes a 
revolution. Kuhn emphasises first of all the moment of the 
acceptance of the new knowledge, not of its creation. This prompts 
the question of whether it is true that a scientific revolution is the 
result of the activity of the scientists who accept the new ideas 
(systems of knowledge), rather than of those who create them? Of 
course, such a conception could not on the whole be regarded as 
correct; however, one may retrieve from it a rational kernel. Two 
aspects should be taken into account: both the creation of new 
theoretical systems, and their acceptance by the scientific community. 
Our demands to the criteria of a scientific revolution cannot be 
restricted by clarifying the mechanisms of intensive gain of know¬ 
ledge alone. The social and sociopsychological aspects of scientific 
revolutions should also be demonstrated, identifying the phenome¬ 
non of a scientific revolution per se in the unity of these aspects. Not 
infrequently we apply the same yardstick to what tcK)k place in the 
times of Newton and to what happens today. But what are the 
grounds for identifying events that take place under absolutely 
different soci(x:ultural conditions? Quite a number of works have 
demonstrated that the scientific revolutions taking place in our own 
time have specific features that make them incomparable with what 
was happening in science in Newton’s time. The conception of a 
scientific revolution should help us in revealing and theoretically 
.substantiating the specific features of scientific revolutions of 
different ages; we should be able to count on such a conception to 
help us in revealing the specifics of scientific revolutions in different 
sciences. What happens in physics should by no means be held up as 
a standard and normative for all sciences. The works that have 
appeared so far as a rule try to adjust all the characteristics of 
scientific revolutions to fit the physics standard. But in the epoch of 
revolutions in science and technology, scientific revolutions pianifest 
ever new features. 

A point of great importance here consists, in my view, in that the 
main stages of a scientific process differ not only in their conceptual 
content, including the philosophical and methodological foundations 
of science, but also in the radical traits of corresponding systems of 
cognitive acdvity. In other words, we can trace in this casts also the 
trait which is inherent also to the eras of progress in material 
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production: both differ not only in what is produced, but also in how 
it is produced. Since relatively true knowledge does not undeigo 
radic^ break-up in the course of a revolution but is incorporate, 
one way or another, into the new system of knowledge, sciendfic 
revolutions, generally speaking, consdtute qualitative leaps precisely 
in the mode of generating knowledge (not only in its comprehension, 
visualisation and evaluation). Global revolutions, of which so far there 
have been only two—the revolution in science of the 16th-l7th 
centuries and that of the 20th century—are characterised by a 
restructuring of all the basic components of cognitive acdvity, 
including conceptual systems on the scale of science as a whole. Local 
revolutions, which from time to time take place in individual 
branches of science, and mini-revoludons in large sectors of these 
branches, as a rule, also represent deep-going transformations of 
conceptual systems together with reconstructions in the modes of 
cognitive acdvity. The tendency to regard only changes of the first of 
the aforementioned types as “genuine” revolutions is not convincing: 
all types of scientific revolutions are closely interrelated and 
interdependent. 

Q. (L. Yatsenko): PerhajSs the modem state of science requires 
the use of new, deeper-going models for describing the growth of 
scientific knowledge and a different direction in comprehending the 
manner in which these changes take place? 

A.: Generally speaking, everyone agrees with this. But it is one 
thing to pose general goals, and another—to suggest a specific 
variant, as was done, for example, by Stepin. Once a theoretical 
model exists, it may be critically considered and developed, and the 
criticism in this case will be constructive. We find out in concrete 
terms in what case one or another model is inoperable. Then the 
model is either developed further or other ones are built, competing 
with it. 

Prof. P. DYSHLEVY, Chair Head, Moscow Institute of Electronic 
Engineering, Scientific Revolutions as a Subject of Philosophical 
Investigation. 

Two stages may be singled out in the study of scientific 
revolutions as presented in the works of Soviet researchers. During 
the first stage which at present, apparently, is approaching its 
completion, several “working” definitions of the concept “scientific 
revolution” have been elaborated, a number of steps in unfolding 
revolutionary transformations were singled out, and a set of those 
elements and characteristics of scientific activity has been suggested, 
whose qualitative change or transformation may be regarded as a 
definite stage in a revolution in science. Analysing a scientific 
revolution as a specific epistemological phenomenon, investigators in 
most cases either referred to the history of these or other sectors or 
trends in science as a starting point for movement towards stating the 



fact of revolutionary transformations, or proceeding from an overall 
dialectical-materialistic understanding of a scientific revolution, 
evaluated the individual stages in the development of science as 
either evolutionary or revolutionary. Remaining in the forefront Here 
was an empirical substandation of the need for scientific revolutions 
and the social determinateness of qualitative leaps in the develop¬ 
ment of scientific knowledge was only established in the most general 
form. All the rest in the development of science (excepting 
revolutionary moments) was regarded above all as a background 
against which unfolded a scientific revolution proper. It turned out, 
however, that a rigorous conception of scientific revolutions could 
not be built up without carefully taking into account the characteristic 
developmental features of scientific knowledge, the specific features 
of science as a social institution. Lastly, it was established that the 
concept “scientific revolution” is, just as ail other concepts, historical¬ 
ly determined and sjjecified, its content being determined by such 
features, which allowed to distinguish one stage in the development 
of science from another (with account of the specific conditions of 
development of a given discipline or scientific trend). 

Thus, the positive results of the first stage of investigations into 
the essence of scientific revolutions and an analysis of the difficulties 
facing investigators at this stage, determine the strategy of further 
philosophical elaborations of this peculiar cognitive phenomenon 
during the second stage, just starting. The essence and causes of 
revolutionary transformations cannot be revealed and explained 
unless they are considered in the overall context of the development 
of scientific knowledge, and provided that the evolutionary stage in 
the development of science will be regarded not as a background 
against which revolutionary transformations take place, but as being 
inherent to the revolutionary stage in the development of science. 

In this connection I would like to draw your attention to certain 
aspects in the positive experience of elaborating the problem of 
scientific revolutions which, possibly, should be developed during the 
new stage of philosophical analysis. First of all, this is the matter of 
the starting unit of such analysis. Within which format of systematis¬ 
ing scientific knowledge certain changes in science may be most 
effectively examined and evaluated either as evolutionary or re¬ 
volutionary? Such an initial unit may be a scientific discipline as a 
definite system of knowledge and system of organisation of the 
research community. Subsequently, of course, one should take into 
account the interdisciplinary contacts in the framework of natural, 
technological and social sciences, the effect of their interactions, the 
interrelation of scientific and other forms of cognition; yet if we 
attempt from the start to cover and take into account al|, relations 
and mediations, we shall end up merely with some empty abstractions 
rather than constructive results. 
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The, next step is the choice of a structure of the scientiHc 
discipline and taking into account the specific features of its 
development. Here the investigators face two tasks; the first is the 
further investigation of the structure of such a discipline, and the 
second is to analyse the content and structure of the most changeable 
components of the scientific discipline. 

TTie elaboration of the concept of scientific revolutions was based 
predominantly on the results of a philosophical analysis of the 
development of natural and related sciences, beginning from the 
creation of academic natural science and to the mid-20th century. 
However, for this concept to be adequately heuristic, the cognitive 
features of science in the second half of the 20th century need to be 
really taken into account. Above all, for example, attention should be 
given to the multivariant character of the modem development of 
science when: (a) the number of qualitatively new theoretical 
conceptions and ideas has started to grow much faster than the 
amount of new experimental data; (b) the staging of new experi¬ 
ments requires preliminary deep-going theoretical analysis, which, in 
fact, determines the highways for the development of experimental 
science; (c) for most of the mature sciences such a highway is no 
longer a paradigm; nor is it considered any longer to be reprehensi¬ 
ble to simultaneously develop in detail many alternative conceptions, 
and as it quite frequently happens nowadays, by one and the same 
author.' If one bears in mind at least this feature in the development 
of science in the second half of the 20th century, it may be suggested 
that in the foreseeable future the emergence of scientific revolutions 
will become a still more rare phenomenon. Rather than rule out, this 
presupposes an enrichment of the content of scientific knowledge, 
the discovery of new fundamental laws and properties of matter in 
motion. 

B. YUDIN, Senior Researcher, Institute of the History of Natural 
Science and Technology, USSR Academy of Sciences, SMiocultural 
Aspects of Scientific Revolutions. 

The thesis, put forward by V. Kazyutinsky, on the need to take 
into account the social and sociopsycholog^cd sources of scientific 
revolutions, is quite a strong one, but at the same time requiring, it 
would seem, thorough elaboration. Here the social and cultural 
sources should not be merely taken into account, but made the main 
subject of analysis. At the moment we are merely approaching such 
an analysis. It is hardly possible to find some prototype of a scientific 
revolution, some models, a description of which could be applied to 
different situations and recognised as scientific revolutions or 
something else, without relating them to sociocultural sources. As has 
already bron mentioned here, these models and prototypes them¬ 
selves are historically variable. TTieir very essence consists in that they 
are culturally and historically determined. 





Up to now our deliberations have proceeded from the premise 
that first of all the concept “scientific revolution” needs to be 
defined, and then, using this definition as a prop, the sociocultural 
prerequisites and consequences of a scientific revolution could be 
studied. There is no need to deny that such an approach—the 
building of a methodological model of the development of know¬ 
ledge describing the mechanisms of scientific revolutions, is in certain 
measure valuable and constructive. It would seem, however, that such 
work should be preceded by an analysis of another kind. The 
meaning of the concept of a scientific revolution consists above all in 
that it lays down definite sociocultural aspects. And if we fail, first of 
all, to grasp the meaning of the dynamics of culture, and the means 
by which it should be describt^, we shall hardly be able to 
understand the problems of the sociocultural consequences and 
prerequisites of a scientific revolution. Provided we not merely 
identify a situation, but build up a methodological construct, such a 
construct must work. What has been suggested in his paper by Stepin 
is merely one aspect, important though and essential for understand¬ 
ing a scientific revolution, yet merely an aspect. However there are 
other aspects too, and other approaches are legitimate. The approach 
that has been demonstrated should be apparently supplemented by 
another one. Perhaps it will not be for the time being so thoroughly 
and analytically elaborated as the first, but it is essential for an 
understanding of the nature of scientific revolutions. What is needed 
is a wider understanding of science, such that would represent 
science at once within the wholeness of culture, as its constituent 
part. Such an understanding should be wider than a definition of 
science through the development of knowledge. The development of 
knowledge is merely one aspect of the conception of science. Given a 
broader approach, science may be regarded also as a social 
institution. And regarding it from such ptosirions one may obtain a 
more comprehensive understanding of what is a scientific revolution, 
as well as of what are its prerequisites and social consequences. 

This approach, I believe, rather than cancel the first, is 
supplementary to it. Yet without it the picture of the life of science 
and culture will be incomplete. This approach offers something 
broader, which possibly will permit to shed new light on the 
problems of a scientific revolution. 

Generally speaking, everything that takes place in science, takes 
place also in culture, since science functions as part of the culture. 
Keeping this in mind, we could interpret any analysis of a scientific 
revolution as an investigation into the dynamics of culture. But such 
a statement is trivial, it would prevent us from seeing at least some 
problematic situation. 

Perhaps, if we wish to regard scientific revolutions in ^e context 
of culture and its dynamics, we should speak of cultur^ly related 
scientific revolutions, i.e. of only such scientific results which sooner 



or later^, compel a person to reassess his or her place in the world, 
and look for new guidelines of activity, rather than simply speak of 
something which will eventually get into the textbooks and which 
fteople would have to learn at school or university. Thereby we may 
restrict the range of our discussion and avoid the rather unproduc¬ 
tive disputes over what should and what should not be called a 
scientific revolution. Here it seems fitting to make a comparison with 
the fact that, from a general cultural point of view, a rigorous outline 
of a revolutionary scientific result is not important, while its, so to 
say, ideologfical core, is. 

If now in this context we turn to the general culture-related 
destiny of some scientific revolution, to, say, Einstein’s relativity 
theory, we shall find that the impulses it generates irradiate to 
different spheres of culture, propagating along whimsical and 
tortuous trajectories. To start with, its very appearance and 
comparatively rapid recognition was prepared to some degree by the 
status of culture at the turn of the century, when the thought about 
the fundamental nature of relativity was to many not so frightening 
and repulsive, was not, at least, unthinkable. It may be remarked in 
this connection that the culturtl significance of a scientific revolution 
is determined not only by the “scientific scale” of the sweeping 
change taking place, by how profoundly it transforms the founda¬ 
tions of scientific thought, but also by how much the new ideas are in 
tune with the leading cultural and ideological themes of their time. It 
could be noted, further, that the cultural importance dep>ends also on 
the degree to which the prevailing culture is “attuned” to the 
perception of impulses emanating from science: we are entitled to 
suppose that here there is a dynamics of its own, that, figuratively 
and historically speaking, the “cultural prestige” of science is by no 
means a constant magnitude. 

Philosophical interpretations of the theory of relativity began to 
appear shortly after its publication. It took comparatively little time 
for the theory to be picked up by the popularisers of science, and 
then, by sufficiently broad public circles as well. Its reverberations 
began to turn up in the literature and the arts of the beginning of 
the century and in the aesthetic constructs. It was seized upon by the 
humanities: there appeared theories of cultural relativism, ethical 
relativism, etc. One should stress the circulatory nature of this 
process, the return again and again of many areas of culture to the 
idea of relativity, yet every time on a new, as a rule, more serious 
level. Thus, repeatedly refracted in various facets of culture, the idea 
again and again returns into science and its self-awareness in the 
form, for example, of modern relativistic conceptions in the 
philosophy and sociology of science. Meanwhile, this to some extent 
prompts also the Western methodologists of science to discover for 
themselves the phenomencm of the scientific revolution. As it seems, 
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it will be still premature to say that the process of the cultural 
assimilation of the idea of relativity is over. 

In this case the culturally significant effects of a scientific 
revolution have been manifesting themselves over a time interval of 
about a century. Of course, it would be certainly stretching a point, 
to explain all these effects by the immediate impact of Einstein’s 
theory, which from a certain point of view may be also regarded as 
just a link in a rather lengthy chain. Here one must take into account 
also the fact that each of the aforementioned cultural events is 
engendered by a configuration of numerous intersecting causative 
bonds specific to it. Nevertheless it can be maintained that in 
contemporary culture the impulse generated by science has a special 
meaning, is a powerful means of “legitimising” the idea of relativity, 
since it creates that background which substantially facilitates the 
acceptance of this idea in different spheres of culture. It is not at all 
necessary to perceive every new revelation of this idea as a borrowing 
from science, but every time it is “invented” anew, or reintroduced 
into one or another sphere of culture, an overt or covert allusion to 
its scientific respectability proves sufficiently weighty for the relativity 
idea to be able to take rrxit in the new soil. It is apparently such 
circumstances that determine the need to address problems of 
scientific revolutions when studying the dynamics of culture. 

Q. (V. Kazyutinsky): Did I understand you correctly that under 
the changing conditions of scientific knowledge one should look for 
different structures, that these structures are many, and that the 
transformati<in of the conceptual systems of science is only one aspect 
of a scientific revolution? 

A.: Yes, this is what I meant. The transformation of conceptual 
systems is but one aspect. It should be regarded from the positions of 
a broader whole: in relation with aspects of inculcating knowledge, 
education, the organisation of science, intercourse of researchers in 
scientific communities, etc. 

V. KIRSANOV, Senior Researcher, Institute of the History of 
Natural Science and Technology, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
History Is a Key to Understanding the Problem. 

One may agree that the rivalry of different ontological principles 
and methodological sets characterise a scientific revolution. Also 
important, though, is whether there are any common features in the 
various rival programmes, whether it is possible to find invariants in 
different approaches. I feel that the approach to an analysis of 
science as suggested by Stepin (examining such blocks as philosophi¬ 
cal foundations, ideals and norms, picture of the world) allows to 
single out common invariants, provides features by which they may 
be identified. Different research programmes do not differ in all the 
components of these blocks. They must have something Ih common 
in some of the components. When discussing the problems of choice. 
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and noting the rivalry of paradigms, one must not ignore this 
circumstance. 

The concept of a scientific revoludon was born not as a result of 
methodologies investigadons and studies of the science of science, 
but' as a consequence of studying the history of science related to the 
emergence of the classical science of the 16th-17th centuries. 
Interpreting the role of the Middle Ages in the general development 
of science is a cornerstone of this problem. To 19th-century 
historians the Middle Ages appear as a complete hiatus as far as 
generation of new knowledge is concerned. Yet already towards the 
end of the 19th century historians of science showed a marked 
interest in that period, which resulted in the analysis and translation 
of many Latin and Arabic manuscripts containing treatises in 
chemistry, medicine, mechanics, astronomy and optics (let us mendon 
only the works of M. Berthelot, E. Wohlwill, P. Duhem and G. Sar- 
ton, among others). The result of these studies was the proclamation 
of another extreme point of view, whereby there are no interruptions 
in the development of science which represents a sufficiendy smooth 
process of evolution. Thus emerged the view which negated the 
existence of scientific revoludon and which found the fullest 
embodiment in the works of Pierre Duhem. Its emergence revealed 
inadequate factological erudition among historians of previous 
generations, while Duhem and his followers were unable to 
profoundly and thoroughly analyse the material they discovered in 
order to reveal the actual ties and correlation between the works by 
mediaeval scientists and those of modern times. 

This work was started in the second quarter of our century and 
the concept of a scientific revolution once again came into vogue as a 
result. In this a determining role went to work by A. Koyre who 
demonstrated that the approaches to and methcxls of nature study 
among 16th- and 17th-century scientists were so different that there 
seemed to be hardly any grounds for speaking about direct links and 
continuity of ideas. 

However in the early 1950s controversial tendencies again came 
to the fore. A case in point may be the book Robert Grosseteste and the 
Origins of Experimental Science 1100-1700 by Alistair Crombie, in 
which this writer questioned the concepts about a scientific revolution 
and maintained, quite in the framework of Duhem’s concept, that the 
17th century merely reformulated what the 14th had created. 

A kind of synthetic point of view began to crystallise during the 
next decade: everyone had apparently agreed that a scientific 
revolution as a fundamental change in the very approach to nature 
studies had taken place after all. but along with this there existed also 
a continuity of ideas and innovations in the pursuit of new 
knowledge. 

An increasing role in the elaboration of this view came to^ be 
played in historical investigations by careful analysis of all possible 



lines of continuity of culture as a whole. Serving as an example may 
be Kepler and Galileo—two contemporaries and contributors to a 
new science who laboured in the framework of absolutely different 
cultural traditions. Tliis is the only way in which we may understand 
how science developed. It is precisely for this reason that the 
scientific revolution of the 17th century is divided by many 
investigators into the Galilean, Keplerian and Newtonian. 

Thus, the concept of a scientific revolution was born of 
investigations of history and its adequate elaboration requires further 
historical studies, and on a broader scale too. 

V. MEZHUYEV, Senior Researcher, Institute of Philosophy, 
USSR Academy of Sciences, The Emergence of the Idea of a 
Scientific Revolution. 

I dare not pass judgement on what kind of structural changes in 
knowledge fit or fail to fit the concept of a scientific revolution. 
Without denying the fruitfulness and importance of the kind of 
discussion we are having, I believe that to the philosopher 
contemplating the problem of the development of science this is not 
crucial. It may be assumed that the idea of a scientific revolution was 
born because something happened in the actual functioning of 
science to prompt this idea. What is important to the philosopher is 
not just to pick antedated examples from the history of science to 
suit the idea, but to gain an understanding of why the idea itself 
became possible, why it emerged in the body of knowledge 
pertaining to science. It seemed to me that this idea could have 
emerged in a situation characterised in a broad sense by a historical 
view of the world. The idea of a scientific revolution has registered 
such a conception whereby any stage in the development of science, 
any stage in its consolidation is significant. The task is to recognise 
the importance of every stage in the framework of the age it belongs 
to rather than to arrange these stages into a certain hierarchy in 
relation to one another, and to hold, say, that every subsequent stage 
cancels the previous one. This idea could only emerge in a situation 
when the relativistic conception of the world became widespread: not 
only of the natural world, but also of the historical world, and the 
cultural world. When we address ourselves to the idea of a scientific 
revolution, this does not mean that we simply and suddenly found a 
tool for explaining it, plausible as far as the history of science is 
concerned; we are simply attempting to grasp the essence of science, 
the mechanisms of its development within the context of the cultural 
situation in which we live ourselves. Let us not forget that this idea 
emerges in the mind of methodologists and historians of science 
under conditions when the idea of the steady progress of culture and 
civilisation of the Europ>ean type, determined above ^all by the 
advances of science, is giving way to a feeling of their profound 
crisis. The idea of social progress, as it shaped out in the spirit of the 
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Enlightenment, was in considerable measure supported by the 
conception about the continuity of scientific development, about the 
capacity of science to serve, through gradual accumulation of 
knowledge, as a reliable tool of such progress. It was precisely in the 
progressive development of scientific knowledge, in its constant 
enrichment and expansion, that the Enlighteners saw the main 
earnest of social progress. The theory of cumulation, in my opinion, 
is very closely related to such an understanding of the social function 
and purpose of science. For only a consciousness in crisis may put in 
the forefront the idea of revolution. Indeed, any revolution is the 
consequence of a crisis—not only in science, but also in society 
(Kuhn has elaborated this point). Seeing in a revolution a means of 
overcoming a crisis, we, of course, thereby recognise its progressive 
character, but only provided the revolution not simply destroys the 
preceding condition, replacing it by a new one, but maintains a 
certain continuity, non-interruptiveness of development as well. The 
idea of a revolution, therefore, is not opposed to the idea of 
progress, but is bound up with it in a complex dialectical relationship. 

Prof. V. LEKTORSKY, Sector Head, Institute of Philosophy, 
USSR Academy of Sciences, A Scientific Revolution as a Law-Bound 
Regularity in the Development of Science. 

Though the very facts of scientific revolutions had been identified 
as early as the 17th century, this problem has never been posed in 
the form it is posed today. The problem of scientific revolutions as a 
problem of the science of science, philosophy and history of science, 
the history <jf culture as a whole, emerged relatively recently. Indeed, 
interest in it is connected with the changes of the very image of 
scientific knowledge. The problem emerged with particular urgency 
because today a new image is taking shape, a new perception of 
science, and this finds expression in scientific literature. At present a 
certain relativisation of the very concept of science is taking place, 
however not in the sense of a return to philosophical relativism. 
Relativism in the interpretation of science is a conception of Kuhn’s. 
But hardly anyone tc^ay, even in the Western literature on the 
philosophy and history of science, supports the position taken up by 
Kuhn twenty years ago. Today the discussion in this literature, so far 
as I know, goes on around different problems: how to reconcile the 
recognition of the fact of scientific revolutions with the idea of 
uninterrupted scientific progress; how to tie in the problem of 
scientific revolutions with the problem of the trueness of scientific 
knowledge, etc. 

Naive scientism and naive cumulativism as related to the 
development of science are receding ever more into the background. 
Yet if this is so, then an understan^ng of the place of science within 
the system of human activity is also changing. So far as culture m a 
whole and the arts in particular are concerned, the thought that it is 
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difficult to discover here direct and unambiguous progress has been 
voiced quite long ago. Today, though, the idea of a revolution is 
assuming a special importance for an understanding of science. What 
is implied is that we are increasingly comprehending the* very 
development of natural science and science as a whole, discovering 
certain similarities between science and the development of other 
cultural phenomena. 

Now on identifying the very fact of sciendfic revolutions. When 
speaking of the 17th-century revolution in natural science, it was 
believed that it meant the emergence of natural science in the proper 
sense of the word. But if we take the revolution in natural science at 
the turn of the 20th century, and take a look at the positivist 
literature of the pre-Kuhn period, positivist philosophers regarded 
this revolution as a stage when science had attained maturity, when at 
long last it allegedly began to assume features that were previously 
camouflaged, that is, the fact of scientific revoludons was perceived 
by the positivists as something that did not stem the nature of science 
per se. 

A very interesting discussion began here regarding the develop¬ 
mental laws of scientific knowledge and the mechanisms of scientific 
revolutions. My acquaintance with the literature on this question 
permits me to voice the conviction that, theoretically speaking, the 
conception of the development of scientific knowledge is very 
promising and is confirmed by ample factual material. But it is worth 
considering whether these assets, that were elaborated on the 
material of mathematical natural science, can be used for analysing 
other forms of knowledge. The idea whereby one can speak of 
scientific revolutions only when certain relatively stable foundations 
and the blocks mentioned here have been identified, is adequately 
general and universal. One can try and find them in other sciences as 
well. Yet one must take into account that the analysis carried out by 
Stepin is based, after all, on the material of advanced fundament^ 
sciences. In this connection one may pose another question. Let us 
assume a discipline that has just emerged. It still lacks unified 
foundations, and different ideals or norms supported by different 
scientific communities may exist simultaneously in it within the 
framework of this single discipline. Take, for example, psychology. 
Even if we consider the development of psychology, proce^ing from 
the principles of dialectical materialist philosophy, it combines within 
it different scientific schools. One can hardly find in it some 
absolutely unified picture of psychic reality. Nor will one find in it an 
absolutely unified understanding of the ideals of explaining and 
description. Nevertheless, the various schools within this science are 
fruitfully interacting and an accumulation of facts is gqing on. In a 
certain sense the different schools of psychologists, even when 
speaking different languages, can understand one another. But 



perhaps this is the way matters stand only in immature sciences? 
Hardly so. 

Let us take mathematics. Here a sciendfic revolution took place in 
the beginning of the 20th century and three schools of substandating 
mathematics emerged; intuidonism, logicism and formalism. Each of 
them had its own picture of mathematical reality, differing from the 
others. But perhaps in the long run some one of these schools and its 
picture survives to become universal? Nothing of the kind. And this 
situation is apparently characteristic of a number of sciences. 

Hence the question: how is ail this to be assessed? Perhaps if we 
establish the existence of sciences in which at some stage of their 
development absolutely unified foundations take shape (we are 
speaking here not of philosophical, but of inherent scientific 
foundations), this is a point that is not essential for all sciences. But if 
we regard the interaction of different socio-scientific ideals and 
pictures of reality as a norm in the development of science, rather 
than a deviation from the norm, then perhaps in some cases this is 
what characterises the true development of science, isn’t it? 

In this case new scientific programmes will appear and they will 
interact with the old ones, something will change in science, and we 
shall have to reappraise our understanding of scientific revolutions. 
This does not mean that we will arrive at some static understanding 
of science, but a scientific revolution will have to be assessed not in 
analogy with the scientific revolutions that have taken place, for 
example; in the development of physics. 1 am not insisting that the 
development of science should be regarded in precisely this and no 
other way, but it is my opinion that the possibility of such an 
approach ought to be discussed. 

A. OGURTSOV, Senior Researcher, Institute of the History of 
Natural Science and Technology, USSR Academy of Sciences, The 
Sciendfic Revoludon in the Self-Awareness of Ifeiendsts. 

I would like to support the turn towards the sociocultural 
characteristics of a scientific revoludon as has been in evidence 
during the present discussion in the contributions of Kazyudnsky and 
Yudin. Indeed, those important characteristics of a sciendfic revolu¬ 
tion, as revealed by Stepin, are enclosed in the cognitive sphere, in 
the framework of analysing scientific knowledge. This approach to a 
scientific revoludon as one of the important forms of changing 
knowledge, as a radical transformation of sciendfic conceptions, 
theories, methods and principles, is quite traditional for the history 
of science and methodology. Already in the 18th-early 19th centuries 
scholars viewed a scientific revolution as a process of radical and 
sweeping change in sciendfic theories, associadng it with the names 
of Copernicus, Newton and Galileo. Such, for example, 4 Kant’s 
opinion about Copernicus who ccmtributed to changes in the' 
scientists’ mode of thought, the opinion of Lagrange and Ampere on 
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the theory of Newton, who ushered in a new epoch in the 
development of physics. This line of analysing radical transforma¬ 
tions of scientific knowledge continues into the 20th century. One 
may recall in this connection the words of Boltzmann Qn the 
existence of unpredictable turnabouts in theoretical knowledge; the 
treatment by Heisenberg of changes in the structure of thought in 
the course of scientific progress; the assessment by Born of the 
revolution in thinking carried out in classical physics by Galileo, 
Newton, Faraday and Maxwell, and in modern physics by Einstein 
and Planck; V. Vernadsky’s characteristic of the greatest revolution 
in the understanding of matter and energy in 20th-century physics. 

However, in our days there is an awareness of the inadequacy of 
an exclusively cognitive approach to the analysis of a scientific 
revolution, and attempts are being made to build sociological models 
of such a revolution. A beginning to this process was made, as is 
known, by Kuhn’s book in which a scientific revolution is associated 
with a change of theory accepted by the scientific community as a 
mcxlel for resolving cognitive tasks. It should be said that the 
discussion that unfolded around this book resulted in the blurring of 
the conceptual contents of a scientific revolution, to the introduction, 
without any clear-cut criteria, of “macrorevolutions” and “mic¬ 
rorevolutions”, to the postulation of ideas about a permanent 
revolution in the development of science (K. Popper, S. Toulmin, 
and others). Just as biology in its history traversed the path from the 
catastrophism of Cuvier through evolutionism to the mutationism of 
De Vries, so Western methodology of science in its investigation of 
radical transformations in science from the catastrophism of Kuhn 
arrived at long last at the “mutationism” of Toulmin. 

Some new angle needs to be found from which to view these 
problems so as to comprehend the unity of the cognitive and social 
characteristics expressed in the concept “scientific revolution”. 

One finds that in the literature on the history of science attention 
has already been drawn to the fact that the introduction of the 
concept “scientific revolution” into the analysis of science was directly 
connected with a socio-political context, and, moreover, in its first 
interpretations it gave direct expression to sociocultural characteris¬ 
tics (in particular, such as criticism of former authorities, redistribu¬ 
tion of authority, the struggle for recognition by the scientific 
community and in research institutes, controversies over priority, 
etc.). 

Thus, if we are to lay down the social characteristics of a scientific 
revolution, attention should be paid to the criticism of existing 
authorities, to struggles for recognidon by the scientific community 
and among those who control social support of science and are 
responsible for financing it, for publications, etc., for a reshaping of 
the system of social roles, privileges and preferences expressed by a 
definite scientific trend and areas of research. The confrontation of 
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different research groups is determined not only by alternative 
scientific programmes and theories, but by the struggle for assets and 
opportunities for winning over the minds of scientists and of those 
who make up the powers-that-be as well. It turns out that the 
scientific revolution also is unbreakably bound up with successive 
leadership groups in science, with the struggle for social recognition. 
These are but some of the aspects of the sociocultural context of the 
development of science. 

One should also note that many scholars who have addressed the 
concept “scientific revolution” and made wide use of it in their 
discourses on the history of science, fixed their attention on the 
specific aspects that are left out of view in case of an exclusively 
cognitive approach to the scientific revolution. One can hardly 
concur, therefore, in the opinion voiced during this discussion, 
whereby the concept of scientific revolution is a creation of 
philosophic reflexion alone. It is not only a matter of this concept 
being widely utilised by scholars as a criterion for the assessment of 
definite periods in the progress of science. As a matter of fact, the 
assessment of certain discoveries and theories as being revolutionary 
is a crucial characteristic of ,-the self-awareness of .scientists, of a 
correlation with certain formerly existing traditions and modes of 
thought, a specific method of asserting a research programme in a 
scientific community and in .science as a social institution, of revealing 
the place of that programme in the development of science. In other 
words, apart from its cognitive and social characteristics, a scientific 
revolution is bound up with definite sociopsychological characteris¬ 
tics, particularly with the specific assessments of traditions and 
orientations in science, with the qualification of certain socio-cognitive 
changes as being revolutionary. Moreover, these assessments and 
qualifications, given expression in the introductions and prefaces to 
monographs, in correspondence, are historically specific and may be 
either positive or negative. 

At the same time, the variability of scientific knowledge is merely 
one side of the process of scientific development. Its other side is the 
stability of certain principles, theories, methods, laws, and it is this 
that explains that, whatever the changes, science remains science. 
The contradictoriness of scientific development, which presupposes, 
on the one hand, the variability of the cognitive, communicative and 
organisational structures of science, and, on the other, the existence 
of invariant, surviving structures, finds expression, in particular, in 
the contradictoriness or ambivalence of a scientist’s attitudes. Those 
who accentuate but one form of change in science—scientific 
revolutions—tend to ignore this contradictoriness. 

Q. (V. Stepin): Could your remarks be interpreted to mean that 
an analysis of scientific revolutions requires a consideradon of all the 
three levels you singled out? 
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A.: That is right. I feel it necessary to take into account all the 
three levels. However, the problem is how to bind them together. 

Q. (V. Stepin): Do you hold all the three levels to be of equal 
value, or perhaps one of them is system-forming? , 

A.: System-forming, but from whose point of view? As a 
methodologist of science you find the epistemological level to be 
decisive. For me, as a historian of science, the phenomenologically 
initial level is that of the consciousness of scientists, or to be more 
precise, the forms of evaluating the tradidons and defining their 
place in the world of sciendfic knowledge. 

Prof. L. TOMILCHIK, Senior Researcher, Physics Insdtute, 
Byelorussian Academy of Sciences, On the Problem of Assimilation 
by the Scientific Community of New Fundamental Ideas. 

All are apparently agreed that the term “scientific revoludon” is a 
kind of methodological construct. The basic problem is for the 
concept behind the term to be meaningful enough, i. e. to reflect 
certain specific features in the development of science. The question 
of the construcdveness of one or another methodological pattern is a 
matter of prime importance. If, for example, the term “scientific 
revolution” is applicable even to the puniest change in sciendfic 
knowledge, it is a fortiori nonconstructive. 

One may remark in this connection that the conception developed 
by Stepin contains a pretty well dissected structural pattern of 
scientific knowledge and at the same time presets its “sociocultural 
projecdon”. This allows not only to cover the basic features in the 
development of scientific conceptions of the world (above all the 
succession of natural-science pictures of the world), but also to 
develop a constructive approach to the analysis and comprehension 
of the methcxls for building up knowledge. One should bear in mind, 
at the same time, that the transition to a fundamentally new scientific 
cr>nception actually takes place as a result of some process going on 
within the scientific community. This process determines a kind of 
the “kinetics” of a scientific revolution. It comprises at least two 
compxinents—the formulation of an idea and its recognition. As is 
known, the scientific community shows, as a rule, a natural 
conservatism in respect of radically new ideas and conceptions. This 
is why some period of time has to elapse between the promulgation 
of such an idea and its recognition, during which the idea is being 
developed, transformed, at times substantially changing its initial 
appearance. 

There are, however, examples of another kind, when fundamen¬ 
tally new conceptions are for long denied recognition, though 
eventually they enter the system of science practically unchanged 
from what they were when first formulated. This was the case, for 
example, with Maxwell’s electrodynamics. It can be saiti, of course, 
that in such situations the idea precedes its time. It is clear, however. 
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that such an explanation calls for further interpretation. What we are 
actually -saying is that in every instance the scientific community has a 
certain system of criteria allowing it to make the appropriate 
selection. 

The availability of such criteria is evidenced by situations when 
the scientific community is faced with a problem of choice from 
among several competing variants of a new concepdon. Actually, 
such a selecdon is in reality done in every concrete instance and one 
of the suggested versions joins the body of scientific knowledge. 
Identifying such criteria constitutes a substantial part of the problem, 
quite topical today, of investigating the mechanism of the emergence 
of new ideas and their incorporation in science. It goes without 
saying that this is an extremely complex task which comprises, in 
addition to properly scientific, sociocultural and psychological aspects 
as well. 

L. YATSENKO, Associate Professor, Department of Philosophy, 
Energetics Institute, Moscow, On the Modem Stage in the Develop¬ 
ment of Science and the Process of Creating Methodologit^ 
Instruments. 

Science is a part of culture and what goes on within it are 
processes of culture. The separation of intrascientific and extrascien- 
tific factors in the development of science is another matter. 

This century has witnessed a “methodological explosion". Side by 
side with sciendfic knowledge and technical tools numerous peculiar 
artificial objects keep circulating in culture: directives, norms, 
methodological and other instructions, standards, technological 
charts, rules, programmes, algorithms, what have you.... They create 
a special world of norms, prescriptions, amidst which man has to live, 
has to put up with, and adjust his behaviour accordingly. Among 
these diverse regulations one may single out a class of professional 
norms, production technologies, and within the latter—a group of 
normative instruments regulating creative processes—techniques, 
heuristic principles, sets of methods, etc. The functioning of these 
objects within the prevailing culture gives rise to a number of 
problems. First, what is the reladonship of all these normadves to 
man, do they confront him as something from the outside, as forms 
of alienadon, grimaces of a bureaucracy, or else are they one of the 
necessary means of man’s estranged being, reducing to thinghood the 
human essence which expresses the law-bound regularides of human 
activity? The piquancy of the situadon conasts in that, while coming 
out against the tyranny of instrucdons, a subject in the process of 
labour and intercourse tirelessly creates himself new norms and 
precepts and keeps perfecdng the existing ones. Tlie need for 
methodological guidance is so gnat that utilised (upon relevant 
processing) as regulative means are any products of labour, any 
cultural values: ideology, philosophical, sciendfic, pracdcal know- 
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ledge, artistic ideas, etc. Second, since methods are no natural bodies 
but man-made articles meeting definite social needs, it is necessary to 
reveal the regularities in the construction of these “things” in the 
prcKCss that accompanies methodological works in science, invention, 
the arts, etc., and in the framework of professional methodolbgical 
creative activities (the prcjcess of creating regulative means). Lastly, 
an understanding of the nature of the law-bound patterns in 
applying the regulative means and training in the utilisation of 
methcxls is of no less importance. 

Academician F. FYODOROV, Academician-Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Physical and Mathematical Sciences, Byelorussian Academy 
of Sciences, Development of Scientific Methods as a Prerequisite 
for Revolutions in Natural Science. 

A revolution always means the break-up of old conceptions and 
ideas, a leap cf>nnected with their quite steep modification. But every 
leap of this kind is always prepared by the preceding development of 
science, it has its precursors and prerequisites. This is the side of the 
matter to which I would like to draw special attention. In the 
t'omplicated array of prerequisites of a scientific revolution the 
development of meth<xis, it seems to me, plays a very important, at 
times the most important role. What I mean is the following. Within 
the framework of already shaped-out conceptions an investigator 
always has to resolve a certain set of tasks. Most of these tasks are of 
a particular character in the sense that their solution does not retjuire 
any radical changes in the system of established conceptions. 
Meanwhile, an investigator frequently has to search for and create 
new, non-standard methods of solution. At first such meth(xis are 
applied to traditional tasks. The justification of a new method lies not 
only in the fact that it offers the solution of still unsolved tasks, but 
that it allows to obtain already known solutions in less time and in a 
more simple and effective way as well. Here it must be stressed that a 
really new method always contains, overtly or covertly, a new 
perception of the object, allowing to take a look at an already known 
subject-matter from a different point of view. 

Such new perception in turn is capable of expanding the area of 
the phenomena being studied and serving as a prerequisite for going 
over to the study of new types of subjects, including those, the 
mastery of which entails a radical reconstruction of the fundamental 
concepts and principles of science. 

Permit me to explain this thought with an example from the 
history of physics. The application of Newtonian mechanics to the 
description of systems with many degrees of freedom led to 
considerable mathematical difficulties in the solution of a number of 
problems. In this connection new methods were developed (D’AIem- 
ben, Euler, Lagrange), which subsequently underlay the J^grangean 
formulation of mechanics. A similar attempt to transmit analytical 
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methods of mechanics into optics (optical mechanical analogy) led to 
the elaboration of Hamilton’s formalism. Today it is crystal-clear that 
without the utilisation of the Lagrangean and Hamiltonian methods 
neither the field theory nor the quantum theory would have been 
possible. 

1 believe that this specific function of method is of a general 
character. It can be traced not only in the formation of fundamental¬ 
ly new basic theoretical conceptions, whose appearance is usually 
qualified as a scientific revolution, but in more particular spheres of 
theoretical knowledge as well. 

Generally speaking, it seems to me that from the point of view of 
scientific progress, the discovery of a new promising method of 
solving already known tasks may prove more significant than the 
posing of some new task and its solution by traditional methods. It is 
precisely the formation of this kind of new methods in the process of 
the solution of various, at times very specialised, local tasks, is what 
appears as one of the basic prerequisites of future revolutionary 
transformations in the system of scientific knowledge. 

Prof. R. KARPINSKAYA, Rector Head, Institute of Philosophy, 
USSR Academy of Sciences, What Is Implied by Scientific Revolu¬ 
tions in Biology? 

One cannot but agree with the point made by a number of 
speakers, that a “scientific revolution” should be inscribed into a 
definite conception of development of scientific knowledge, should 
promote an understanding of the law-bound regularities of such 
development. Such suggestions can be multiplied but, whatever our 
reservations concerning the criteria for the identification of scientific 
revolutions, implying thai some of them are more local, while others 
are more global in character, result in the blurring of such criteria. 

After the emergence of Darwin’s theory (which is frequently and 
justly called a scientific revolution in biology) there was no break-up 
of ideals and norms of research in this science, nor any substantial 
break-up of the picture of biological reality. Or, to be more precise, 
of the image of biological reality, implying the specifics of biology as 
compared, for instance, with physics. The physical picture of the 
world (picture of physical reality) has the following peculiarity: it is 
always based on a fundamental theory or a totality of theories. The 
situation in biology is more complex since the image of biological 
reality is based not only on a fundamental theory, but also on a 
definite style of thought, which evolves according to its own specific 
laws, relatively autonomotis as compared to theory. Besides, Darwin¬ 
ism, as the only fundamental theory in biology, opjerates as a 
philosophical foundation of the entire system of biological sciences, 
rather than a methodological regulative. Hence the specific problem 
of correlation between the philosophical and methodological founda- 
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tions of biology. Their unity and at the same time diversity reflect the 
many levels and heterogeneous character of biological knowledge. 

Assuming ever greater importance in modern biology are the 
poles of physicalisation and humanitarisation, equal to it. Hefe the 
tendency towards physicalisation is related to the penetration into 
biology not only of the methods and conceptions of the exact 
sciences, but also of a definite worldview, style of thought, method of 
understanding the subject-object relationship. So, could it be that 
physico-chemical biology is indeed making a scientific revolution in 
the science of life? But in this case we should describe this event not 
only in respect of the fact that not a single biological problem 
(including the investigation of the brain) can do without investiga¬ 
tions at the molecular-genetic level. No one can object to the 
all-penetrating impact of physico-chemical biology on the solution of 
biological problems, the promising outlook of studying the very 
fundamentals of the life acdvity of the organism is unquestionable. 
But where is that fundamental theory which is capable not only of 
consolidating diverse biological knowledge (systematics, morphology, 
physiology, genetics, evolutionary biology, etc.), but of contributing to 
it fundamentally hew conceptions, in contrast with the preceding 
ones? Indeed, a scientific revolution, whatever its interpretation, must 
register a radical substitution of the new for the old, must constitute 
an interruption of gradualness, a leap into a new quality. Yet 
wherever we address the real diversity of theoretical conceptions and 
empirical generalisations in the field of physico-chemical biology we 
see that their biological meaning, far from breaking up former 
conceptions, on the contrary, rests on a multiplicity of general 
biological opinions emanating from other spheres of biology. 

Now let us take up the other *‘pole”. The social status of biology 
is determined today first of all by its participation in the overall 
process of the humanitarisation of knowledge. This concerns all 
sections of biology, including the physico-chemical ones, but the 
different biologic^ disciplines are far from oriented towards global 
problems of our time, towards involvement in the elaboration of the 
problems of man. This prompts either more direct or more mediated 
contacts with the system of the humanides. When we are concerned, 
for example, with research into the biology of man (human genetics, 
the physiology of higher nervous activity, ecology of man, etc.), we 
confront a need for a substantial reconstruction of the methodologi¬ 
cal tools of cognition, in order to gpve theoretical expression to the 
biosocial nature of man’s life activity. The evolutionary theory is no 
longer capable of appearing here as the initial one, since it is 
intended for the “pre-human” stag^ in the evcdution of living matter 
and may rather provide material for analogies than for ex]^aining 
and understanding. The two latter moments are b^d on the 
Marxist conception of man; a generalised theoretical knowledge of 
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human biology may be created not in the framework of biology, but 
rather-at the juncture of the sciences about nature and society. 

Such a “link-up” is extremely topical not only theoretically but 
also practically, and in this sense one may speak of revolutionary 
changes in the strategy of biological research, in its purposive 
guidelines. These shifts may possibly lead to a substantial reconstruc¬ 
tion of the entire system of biological sciences, but the complex 
processes involved in the gradual humanitarisation of biological 
cognition will not become clearer if we call them, as it were in 
advance, a “scientific revolution”. 

The subject we are discussing is interesting, if only for the fact 
that it provides new angles for looking at the quality of one or 
another science, at its contemporary tendencies. Biology apparently 
not only has experienced', but continues to experience a process of 
scientific revolution associated with Darwin’s name, since it is still 
finding ever new aspects of investigating evolution and its interrela¬ 
tions with the knowledge of organisation. The tendency of approxi¬ 
mation to both exact sciences and the humanities is not bringing 
biology closer to some fundamentally conceptual reconstruction, but, 
nevertheless, affects changes in its subject-matter. The way this is 
happening, the manner in which continuity interrelates with innova¬ 
tions in the foundations of biology constitutes, in our opinion, one of 
the crucial philosophical problems of biology. 


V. MEZHUYEV. I would like to continue the subject of the 
“humanitarisation” of natural science. Methodologists, specialising in 
the field of the natural sciences, feel themselves less comfortable in 
the field of the social sciences. Since it is impossible to directly 
extrapolate the methods of natural science into the fields of the 
sciences about man and society, we are dealing here not with two 
fields of theoretical activity coexisting in parallel, but with two levels 
in the development of science. Moreover, the transition from one 
level to the other may be likened to a transition from a lower tier of 
scientific knowledge to a higher one. Such a “tier-by-tier” arrange¬ 
ment of sciences corresponds to the objective correlation of the 
natural and social existence in the real world. The social form of the 
motion of matter is not simply one of the forms of such motion, but 
a higher form, switching all previous development to a qualitatively 
different level. The social relates to the natural, as the concretely 
universal to the abstractedly universal, i.e. as a kind of objective 
universality in which the natural exists and is reproduced as one of 
its abstract elements, ^uch a dialectical, and at the same time, 
historical view of the world contraposes it to the naturalistic 
conception which imbues nature alone with the property of 
gener^ity, of universality, while seeing in the human world but a 
particular case of such universality. 
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In its movement from the abstract to the specific-universal type of 
knowJedge, from the scientific branches dealing with nature to those 
dealing with society and man, science as a whole reproduces this 
objectively logical development of the world. A world without man is 
an abstract world, and this is how it is investigated and knowft by 
natural science. 

Only by addressing the laws of scxrial development, the history of 
mankind, is science capable of explaining itself and attaining the level 
of genuine self-awareness. This, actually, is the very essence of what 
can be called the culturological approach to science and scientific- 
revolution. Such an approach allows to reveal the integrity and unity 
of scientific knowledge, to comprehend it within the context of 
aggregate human activity, to “inscribe” it into the real pr<x:ess of 
historical development. 

Consequently, the culturological approach emphasises not the 
epistemological but the ontological status of science, seeing in it the 
essential condition, form, and mode of the social existence of people 
at a certain level of historical development. It seeks to relate science 
not only to the cognitive, but also to the entire practical activities of 
people, to the historical prrx-ess as a whole. In other words, it 
endeavours to visualise science from the positions of that which is 
principal and basic that takes place in the history of mankind, which 
determines the very meaning and direction of historical development. 
It is precisely in this relationship that science exists as a socio- 
historical phenomenon, as a phenomenon of culture. 

NOTE 

^ A. M. Finkelstein, B. Ya. Kreinovich, “Are Stieniific Revolutions Inevitable: the Pros 
and Cons”, Methodological Problems of the Interaction of Social, Natural and Technical 
Sciences. Moscow, I9KI, p. 242 (in Russian). 




CRITICAL STUDIES 
AND COMMENT 


Lacan: the End of Psychoanalysis 
or Its Rebirth? 

Nata/ya AVTONOMOVA 


Jacques Lacan (1901-1981) is no more, his career has ended. 
However, he has not yet fully becr)me a part of history: the debate 
about him continues and that in itself testifies to his unusual and 
distinctive intellect. He was both academic and “witch-doctor”, poet 
and mathematician, actor and philosopher. He carried within himself 
different characters, who coexisted but continually quarreled one with 
another. One of thent conducted a seminar, and published works 
first read in public — this was the origin of Ecrits, the collection which 
made him famous’; the same Lacan founded a school and erected an 
edifice of conceptions that recalled an Indian temple in its majesty 
and apparent lack of system. Another Lacan was noted for his desire 
to outrage and sh<x:k, a passion that not even his most devoted 
students could always account for. All of this reduced French 
psychoanalysis to a state of constant divisions and left Lacan isolated. 
His distinertive p»ersonality, one cannot help noticing, explains much 
in Lacan’s theoretical constructions and in the subsequent fate of his 
ideas which had a great influence on an entire generation of French 
intellectuals. 

Such a personality could only have appeared under particular 
circumstances and at a certain stage in the development of French 
philosophical and scholarly thought. The crisis in subjectivist patterns 
of thought created a practical demand for scientific knowledge about 
man. In his attempts to make a science of psychoanalysis, and free 
knowledge about the unconscious from irrationalism, subjectivism 
and psydiologism Lacan was also responding to the needs of the 
time. However, it proved far from simple to achieve this aim. In his 
quest for a method Lacan rejected both the orihc^ox interpretations 
of knowledge about the unconscious (which relied on medicine, 
biology and physiology), and “unorthodox” Anglo-American neo- 



Freudianism. He regarded the latter as a model of pragmatic 
psychology aimed at adapting the patient to his social surroundings 
irrespective of the cost. For Lacan humanitarian disciplines of the 
structuralist and semiotic type were the ideal, the alpha and omega of 
the scientific approach (especially ethnology and linguistics) together 
with logic and mathematics. And it was precisely the methods of 
structural analysis that he saw as the means of making psychoanalysis 
into a science. However, the existing types of knowledge about the 
unconscious proved to be insufficiently developed as a whole; the 
field was not prepared for any degree of strict formalisation (for 
Lacan, formalisation was a synonym for the scientific approach). 
Furthermore the fundamentally ahistorical nature of the structuralist 
method consciously excluded certain possibilities that, perhaps, were 
more effective in analysing the unconscious. As a consequence 
Lacan’s psychoanalysis was fated to be “pre-scientific”, and inconsis¬ 
tent; he was forced to make up for this lack of a scientific approach 
by using other, extra-scientific means. We can form judgements 
about these matters by examining both Lacan’s theory and his 
practical activities. 

Let us briefly consider the main characteristic themes of Lacan’s 
work. 

1. The Unconscious is construc:ted as langui^. This thesis is 
crucial. The patient has forgotten and excluded some events from his 
life and these have been transformed into symptoms of an illness: it 
is presumed that one can learn about these events by noting the 
distinctive features of the patient’s language and speech (repetition, 
“thickening”, “dislocations”, and silences) which unknown to him 
and against his will betray information. The illness is coded in 
language but the patient can also be cured through language. 
Working with language, to restore what is missing and disentangle 
the confused, the analyst is able to construct a connected and logical 
history: this replaces the fragmentary and intermittent account of the 
patient. Meanwhile the patient is enabled to recognise this version as 
his hbtory and to correspondingly transform his image and 
behaviour. 

2. The subject’s Unconscious is the speech of the Other. The 
Unconscious appears as something that is quite Other, and different 
in its relation to the “ego”, consciousness and subjectivity: it is like 
someone operating on another stage. The Other is not internal (the 
inmost recesses of the heart), nor is it external (mechanically 
oppressive): it should be conceived without any opposition between 
the internal and external—one of Lacan’s images for the Uncon¬ 
scious is the Mobius’ strip which has neither inner surface nor outer, 
upper nor lower. The Unconscious, however, is that Other which can 
“speak”, i.e. manifest itself in a discursive, and structured way. The 
subject’s Unconscious is that i>ait of* him which is structured without 
his knowledge by the Other (by culture, language). 
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3. 'Hie Real, the Imagined and the Symbolic (in Freud this 
roughly corresponds to mental topography: the id, ego and 
superego). This triad is linked to the preceding proposition. The 
Other is the Symbolic, an order (be it language or culture) or 
objectively structuring force that dominates both the Real (which is 
“out of play” for Lacan) and the Imagined. If the Symbolic is 
culturally objective (and susceptible to objective cognition), universal 
and impersonal, then the Imagined is a kind of individual variation 
of the Symbolic—it is subjective, illusory, and organised around the 
“ego”. 

4. The Signifier is the objective form in which the symbolic is 
expressed. It is a cross-section of language that is, at one and the 
same time, both substantive (it can be acoustic or graphic in medium) 
and formal—without meaning. The meaning of the Signifier, the 
Signified, is excluded; it only reveals itself indirectly in the “play” of 
the Signifiers—the letter and even the word are in themselves 
without meaning and only acquire meaning by entering the structure 
of a phrase. The objectivity with which a Signifier is cognised is a 
degree of its formality. 

5. The De-subjectified Si^hject is that which is included in the 
system but excluded from the game. It is what one signifier presents 
to another, and the link in relations—between signifiers, between the 
signifier and the signified, and between the real, the imagined and 
the symbolic. Such a Subject is not self-sufficient: it acts as a function 
of the factors determining it—the Other, the Symbolic and the 
Signifier. 

This whole system of conceptions linked together by circular 
definitions is united by language. The Unconscious expresses itself as 
the “speech of the Other”, and symbolic Order; the play of signifiers 
is only uncovered through language. Lacan suggested that this 
broadly understood analogy between language and the Unconscious 
allowed us to grasp the positive and definite nature of the 
Unconscious and interpret it objectively.* 

Obviously the reliance on scientific cognition presupposed the 
revelation of the objective structures of the Unconscious and then the 
formalisation of the structured content of the psychological. How¬ 
ever, it proved hard to find a basis for such “sciendfic” aspirations in 
the practice of psychoanalysis. The work of Lacan the theorist was 
one thing, that of Lacan the practidoner quite another. The more 
consistently he was able to structure and formalise psychoanalydc 
experience in one of its aspects, then the more obvious became the 
intrusion into that experience of all those mystic, fantastic and 
intuitive aspects that had been driven out of the theory. If the 
“language” of the Unconscious became stricter at one pole then the 
accumulated weight of those manifestations of the Unconscious whidi 
could not be r^uced to linguistic phenomena at the other pole 
appeared all the more substandal. By forcibly straining language 
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(method) to fit the Unconscious (object), language itself became 
irrational and lost its ability to rationalise the Unconscious. The same 
happened with Lacan’s practice. Neither the actual help given to the 
patient, nor the easing of his sufferings, nor the therapeutic effect of 
play with the signifier derived logically from the theory and method 
of working with the Unconscious as with a language. (This accounts, 
by the way, for a certain lack of clarity as to what Lacan’s therapeutic 
method was, “healing by the word” or “healing through silence”? 
Evidently the late Lacan was more inclined towards the second.) 
Thus the therapeutic effect was achieved not thanks to theory and 
method but, as it were, despite them or independently. 

The analogy between language and the Unconscious was the basis 
of Lacan’s attempt to make a science of psychoanalysis and rationalise 
the Unconscious. All the above, however, shows that the analogy can 
only be applied with qualification and requires corresponding 
thought as to the limits of its application. For the moment the model 
of psychoanalysis as a science based on language merely serves as a 
metaphor: it is one of a series of metaphors following on from the 
metaphorics of biologfy and energetics that Freud used, embracing 
the spirit of his own times. 

Evidently Lacan himself to some extent understood all this. Hence 
his “obscure” style, on which everybody deemed it necessary to 
comment. One may suggest that Lacan’s obscurity was not simply a 
pose or an affectation: it was a recognition that the main task was 
unresolved (or could not be resolved); it was a hint that the level of 
the Unconscious and the methods of working with it during a 
psychoanalytic consultation were not susceptible to rationalisation. 

Lacan’s theory and practice did not find mutual support in one 
another. Lacan tried to rely on a third element, the school he had 
founded. His school was intended to be the mouthpiece for his ideas 
and a stronghold in the struggle with the dogmatism of official 
psychoanalysis. The founding of his school was not only of external 
importance, and irrelevant to the fate of his theoretical ideas: Lacan 
needed it as a support and as a means of binding together that which 
was not coherent in his thinking. Yet the school did not become a 
means for resolving the contradictions Lacan had not first himself 
resolved in his own work. The teacher proved to be more profound 
and subde than many of his disciples who made dogma and absolutes 
out of fragments of Lacan’s contradictory thought. 

Thus certain of his pupils found the truth in the “lucid” 
Lacan—in his discursive, rational and logic-building side. They 
attempted to render logical, and clarify, all the content of his 
thoughts; or, even worse, they presented his conception as if it was 
the personal embodiment of the scientific nature of modern 
psychoanalysis. Other pupils found the truth in the “obscure” Lacan, 
in a mysdc experience that lay concealed beneath diagrams and 
formulae. In essence all the problematic aspects of the interconnected 
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and yet contradictory relation between Lacan’s theory and his 
practice are assessed in one of two ways. On the one hand, it is asked 
what kind of theory is that of Lacan? Can it be considered scientific 
or not? If the answer is “no” then there is a wide range of possible 
answers which emphasise religious, mythical, artistic, moral, political 
and other aspects. On the other hand, it is asked what kind of 
practice Lacan followed: was it authoritarian or non-authoritarian in 
relation to his patients, his colleagues and society? Of course these 
issues are related. Any answer to the question as to the nature of 
Lacan’s theory is relevant to the assessment of his clinical practice, 
and vice versa. Disputes about both these questions are resolved in 
the linguistic dimension. Thus the argument as to whether Lacan was 
scientific or not, “lucid” or “obscure”, rational or irrational comes up 
against the problem of the duality of the symbolic—is the symbol 
“algebraic” or “mystic”? Likewise the argument as to whether Lacan 
was authoritarian or not, is held up by the problem of interpreting 
the basic ideological functions of language: is it a means of alienation 
or a means of human liberation? 

We shall now try to understand the heated passions and relive the 
ferocious battles that raged around the legacy of Lacan during the 
last years of his life and sind^ his death. Articles, satires and books 
have come out, one after another. From their titles alone we can 
judge their p>olemical sharpness: The Sons of Freud Are Tired, The 
Lives and Legends of Jacques Lacan, The Analytical Machines, 
Psychoanalysis: Mother and Whore, Such a Sad Bate, It Will Not Let You 
Go (“it” refers to psychoanalysis). Theory as Fiction and others.’ 
When Lacan disbanded his school and tried to organise a new school 
this merely intensified the struggle. 

It would have been hard to predict the bomb detonated beneath 
the edifice of Lacanism in 1979 by Francois George’s lampoon.'* 
George had been one of the active members of Lacan’s seminar and 
had gained a reputation as one who had a good mastery of the 
methods of structural psychoanalysis. (He had also worked with 
Sartre on the existentialist journal Les temps modemes and then 
secretly and deliberately entered the “enemy camp”.) On the basis of 
his personal experiences he now wittily made fun of the Lacan “sect” 
and not without malice: the explosive charge was great and the 
damage considerable. The gener^ criticism of the satire kept well 
within the bounds of the existentialist polemic with structuralism. 
Any “objectivist” means for understanding man were declared to be 
inauthentic; the recognidon of the unconscious as a force directing 
man was a form of alienation and a transgression of the assumption 
of unlimited human freedom. However, there were also the outlines 
of new elements in this old dispute. 

George considered that the basic concepts of Lacan were certain 
distincdve “a-conceptual” definitions that could not be subjected to 
either sober cridcism or experimental verification. 'They led us into 
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the arena of ambiguity as a methodological principle. This esoteri- 
cism on Lacan's part was not an innocent game since it concealed 
within it an internal “order”: in accordance with a play on words the 
French term “ordre” here also came to mean compulsion. Moreover, 
order and compulsion were not just internal elements of LsTcan's 
theoretical conceptions, in George’s view: they were real forces that 
Lacan found necessary to support a particular power structure, and 
to select the initiated and expel the uninitiated. 

It would seem (George continued) that a formal interpretation of 
Lacan’s basic concepts, and that of the signifier before all else, should 
wittingly exclude any mysticism. However, the signifier was “deified” 
and its role in human destiny exaggerated; this together with the 
hope of formalising the signifier as the sole condition for making a 
science of psychoanalysis was exactly what led to mysticism and then 
to interpretations that were, strictly-speaking, religious. Lacan gave a 
formalised and thus even ascetic interpretation: man was a “talking 
creature” (parletre), human desire was unlimited and asexual, and 
human language was something incorporeal and detached. All of 
which made him more a follower of Origen and the Christian mystics 
than an heir to Freud’s intellectual legacy. Psychoanalysis proved, in 
George’s terms, not to be a way of removing neuroses but of 
prolonging them by different means—by founding a quasi-religious 
sect and preaching ideological dogmas. 

The feelings aroused by George’s invective were mixed, and not 
only among orthodox Lacanists. It was not possible to ignore the 
obvious flaws in Lacan’s approach to the unconscious but the satire 
was too reminiscent of the donkey kicking the dying lion. The latter 
feeling would colour every twist and turn in the subsequent debate. 
One of the sharply-worded reviews of George’s satire was written by 
Catherine Clement.^ Although she was no longer enthusiastic about 
Lacan’s ideas she could not on principle agree with George’s 
interpretation of Lacan’s legacy. 

Clement’s reply to George’s lampoon seemed outwardly dignified 
and calm. She demonstrated her experienced appreciation of the fine 
points of journalistic debate by using a simple but effective literary 
device: in form her book was presented as an attempt to explain to 
her daughter (a person of another generation) what Lacan and his 
school had meant for the preceding generation. Clement mentally 
re-traced the successive stages of Lacan’s biography as a psychoanal¬ 
yst and emphasised the contradictory character of the interests and 
pursuits of a man who had become a legend in his own lifetime. 
Many of Clement’s comments about Lacanist psychoanalysis are 
evidently similar to the reproaches of George: tl)e main emphases, 
however, are differently placed in the two cases. Grorge believed that 
Lacan’s authoritarianism only permitted his religious sec4 of disciples 
one kind of love, a love of their Master. Clement objected: like any 



great phiiosoplier JLacan taught love on a high philosophical plane 
and this lesson is almost the chief legacy that remains in his former 
students’ hearts—even when they have since become disenchanted with 
his ideas. George’s criticism overlooked Lacan’s search for the truth, 
said Clement: George did not bear in mind the difficult circumstances 
in which knowledge is bom and he reduced the varying events 
in Lacan’s life to the desire to dominate. Clement tried to present 
the same events as the intellectual battles of a man who had a new ap¬ 
preciation of the contemporary need to resolve a number of cogniti¬ 
ve problems but who was condemned to be semi-scientific in his 
approach. 

Clement was no newcomer to psychoanalysis. Two years earlier in 
her book The Sons of Freud Are Tired she drew a sociological portrait 
of contemporary psychoanalysts. This chiefly meant the Lacanist 
school and her depiction was critical and also had satirical overtones 
(she did not, however, openly discuss Lacan himself). These “Sons of 
Freud” (psychoanalysts) were parvenus to literature and intellectual- 
ism. They were “tired” of their difficult profession and were 
ashamed of the honest vocation of healing people; now they sought 
more reputable forms of self-expression and self-perception. The 
psychoanalyst was more taken with the role of the outcast who had a 
social mission to destroy the system that imprisoned him. Or else 
(and this was much more typical) he sought a creative role in literary 
affairs as a man of letters—all the more so, since daily contact with 
the unconscious, a creator of genius, provided much vivid material. 
The only question was in what literary form the Unconscious should 
be presented. In any case the novel genre that the psychoanalysts 
used most frequendy was not suitable: no dream or fantasy could be 
recounted in such a ritualised and conventional form. As Clement 
complained, even the best psychoanalytic books reminded one of a 
many-layered cake—a layer of clinical observation, followed by 
illustrative material, literary composition at the same time, and so on. 
Clement gave her own, semi-humorous explanation of the psy¬ 
choanalysts’ passion for fiction. Together with the psychoanalyst and 
the imaginative writer they travelled in the border region in any 
society separating the. normal from the pathological. All three 
professions became smugglers who carried a socially dangerous and 
forbidden good after finding some publicly acceptable way in which 
to transfer it. The psychoanalyst worked side by side with the 
researcher and the writer and imitated them (especially the latter): he 
carried alien words and thoughts in the language of the Unconscious 
and then decoded them. Thus Clement, in contrast to George, saw 
the psychoanalyst’s activities as being more akin to artistic than 
religious practices. (All the same, Clement did not always maintain 
this position. Those who followed the jumps in the evolution of her 
views were of course wary of predicting the next shift in her 
judgements and evaluations.) 



Why is such a diversity of views possible when assessing 
psychoanalysis when some regard it as a science, and others as a form 
of religious or artistic activity? Obviously there is something in 
psychoanalysis that allows for various interpretations. Yet which is 
more important in this discipline: the scientifically formalised,'the 
mystically inexpressible, or that which can be expressed not by 
scientific means but, say, in artistic forms? V. Descombe’s article on 
the “Ambiguity of the Symbolic” gives us an important and more 
precise definition on this point.® 

For Lacan the problem of the symbolic was always very important. 
The symbolic was the main determinant of the human being, the 
sphere of his most authentic manifestations. The possibility of 
translating the sphere of the symbolic into objective and structured 
terms was put forward as the precondition for creating the science of 
man as a whole. Moreover, for Lacan, the sphere of the symbolic was 
presented as something unified, a particular symbolit: Order that 
could be formalised in the style of Claude Levy-Strauss. This unity 
was hidden. However, there are different and even contradictory 
meanings of the term “symbol”: it is one matter to talk of an 
“algebraic” symbol, quite another to discuss a “mystical” symbol. If 
we relate both types of symbols to language then the first is 
something either above language (when we are discussing specifically 
algebraic symbols) or intrinsically linguistic; it is in any case a 
conventional symbol or one that results from social determination 
even when this is not conscious. In the second sense a symbol is 
something pre-verbal that comes before language: and it is a source 
of symbolisation and of the creative activities of the consciousness. 
Thus all the trouble which Lacan and his pupils took to formali.se the 
signifier and make it objective related to the “algebraic” symbol; 
everything that remained beyond the bounds of rationalisation—the 
intuitive, .fantastic and "non-scientific”—belonged to the “mystic” 
symbol. The theoretical immaturity of psychoanalysis was the reason 
for such a lack of distinction in the symbolic sphere: the strict 
differentiation between the meanings given to the term “symbolic” 
and the monosemantic choice of one or other meaning proved 
premature and a difficult requirement to fulfil.^ 

Of course all the arguments about the sciendfic nature of 
psychoanalysis did not take place in a vacuum: there was a definite 
intellectual context. This provided a permanent ideological and 
political background against which all the problems of psychoanalysis 
and its theory and practice were judged; and occasionally this also 
brought to the forefront questions to do with the balance of forces 
and with domination and subordination. Gaullist ideas of strong 
government and the authoritarian regime had failed and there was a 
crisis in the economic model of paternalism; they had revealed 
themselves more and more to be manipulations of the consciousness. 
There was also the spectre of menacing inflation. All these 
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circumstances led to a revitalisation of right-wing tendencies in 
French political life; “New Right” trends in thought appeared and 
liberal-bourgeois illusions were exhausted. When we try to under¬ 
stand the complexity of the i>ositions taken in quarrels about Lacan 
that went beyond the limits of psychoanalysis, we must bear these 
circumstances in mind. 

Typically the basic arguments were again drawn from linguistic 
sources. Those who saw Lacanism as the embodiment of au¬ 
thoritarianism as a rule relied on the interpretation of language as a 
weapon of social enslavement. This interpretation was close to 
existentialism. Jean-Paul Sartre, it is well-known, considered language 
to be a part of the reified “practico-inerte” world and one of the 
conditions of human alienation.’’ The opposite interpretation saw 
psychoanalysis as a means of liberating the individual from the 
repressive society; it was underpinned by the reasoning that language 
was a kind of unalienated and fundamental phenomenon. While the 
built-on superstructures acted as the means of “enslavement” the 
fundamental nature of the language unalienably inherent in each 
individual was seen as a way of getting rid of “lords, gods and 
tyrants”. Variants of this approach were presented, in particular, in 
the papers read at the 1979 Tbilisi Symposium on Psychoanalysis by 
several of the French participants (S. Leclaire, R. Major and others), 
although there were individual nuances in their differing positions.® 

Thus Leclaire gave a virtuoso demonstration in an entirely 
Lacanist style of the play of signifiers in psychotherapy. His 
argument, expressed in psychoanalytic terms, put forward one of the 
main theses of contemporary bourgeois philosophy: it is not 
consciousness or intellect that are most important in man, but 
language and body. And the latter are alike in their separability 
(Leclaire insisted that the word “sex” derived etymologically from the 
Latin sectus, meaning dismembered or separated). Accordingly the 
liberation of the body through the liberation of language, and its 
mastery using language (as an unalienated, symbolic property) was 
also the means of a more general social liberation. It hardly needs 
stressing that certain extremely shaky arguments of Freudian 
Marxism are produced in this way. 

Thus the disputes about psychoanalysis turn out in many cases to 
be logomachy. \^en the status of psychoanalysis as a theory (is it, or 
is it not, a science?) or as practice (is it authoritarian, or not?) was 
discussed the struggle revolved around language and . linguistic 
means. The term “language” has been consciously divided in four: 
langruage (more precisely the symbol) is either “algebraic” or 
“mystic”; in another sense, it is either “alienating” or “liberating”. 
Yet do these terminological distinctions help us to resolve the 
primary Lacanist andmony, between the theory and practice of 
psychoanalysis and between study of the Unconscious and its 
therapeutic management? Only in part. Behind the detailed presenta- 
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tion of positions the most important aspect has been left to one side. 
This is the sphere in which theory and practice in psychoanalysis are 
unified as a field of symbolic activity (the term belongs to Levy- 
Strauss). The possibility of practising psychoanalysis as a specific 
activity is rooted in this field, an activity that simultaneously finks 
treatment both with understanding and transformation through 
practice. There are links between the theory and the practice of 
psychoanalysis: however, they are more subtle and at the same time 
more practical than those we may find by dismembering the linguistic 
aspects of one or the other. 

The extra-linguistic plays a powerful part in relations between 
analyst and client in the famous problem of transference. Indeed 
F. Roustang asserted that “psychoanalysis was born of theorisation 
that started from the most specific experience linked to the 
transference phenomenon”.*® The term refers to the client’s transfer¬ 
ring his pathogenic emotions onto the analyst < during the 
p.sychotherapeutic sessions. These emotions are related in his life 
history to certain other people, as a rule tt) those wielding authority 
and above all to parents. Such a transference allows the client to once 
again live through these emotions; he or she undergoes an inner 
travail not just of the reflective consciousness but also of the forces 
resisting consciousness and those that enable such resistance to be 
overcome. After completing this experience the patient will be freed 
both from these emotions and from the influence of the analyst; he 
will find in himself an ability to further self-understanding. The end 
of treatment, as both Lacan and Freud emphasised, should thus 
coincide with the “removal of transference” and a departure into the 
realm of genuine inter-personal relations. 

One fact often and variously discussed in the disputes about 
Lacan and Lacanism here calls for attention. When future 
psychoanalysts are being trained they themselves undergo analysis 
with an experienced analyst, the didact. However, they do not 
achieve the removal of transference or leave the psychoanalytic 
therapeutic ambience: quite the opposite. The end of their studies 
and their lifetime’s “dedication” to psychoanalysis obstructs any exit 
by the future analyst into a real and non-psychoanalytic setting, at 
least in their professional activities. As a consequence, psychoanalysts 
themselves at times prove to be people with “unremoved transfer¬ 
ence” who carry the bacillus of authoritarianism in their psyche. 
Moreover, it is not just a question of ordinary psychoanalysts who, 
for some reason or another, have not attained self-analysis and the 
cleansing of their own unconscious but of such major figures as 
Lacan and Freud himself. Analysis of Lacan’s biography and the fate 
of his school inevitably led to comparisons with the biography of 
Freud and the fate of his pupib. On closer examination the life of 
the founder of psychoanalysis proved to be full of petty (|Uarrels and 
squabbles, disputes over precedence, and mutual accusauons of 
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plagiarism; there were “bloody” batdes at an intellectual and 
personal level—Freud had reason to call his pupils a “savage 
mob”—and even cases of nervous disorder and suicide among his 
followers. When they became known all these facts cast a new light 
on Freud and the subsequent history of Freudianism. Commentators 
began to see the future fate of Freud’s school in his own biography 
and confirmation that psychoanalysis by its very nature had prepared 
such a fate. Against this background the fate of Lacan’s school also 
began to be interpreted as something quite normal and even 
predetermined. 

Roustang’s writings became particularly important in the context 
of these investigations. He did not restrict himself to re-evaluations 
and the drawing of historical parallels but put forward a number of 
ideas that showed his sharply critical attitude to Lacanist 
psychoanalysis. Moreover these ideas were epistemologically 
grounded: he himself displayed that “epistemological concern” which 
is essential for an analysis of the real problems of Lacanist 
psychoanalysis, a quality that was lacking among contemporary 
psychoanalysts (as he pointed out). Because of this Roustang was able 
to identify the core problems of psychoanalytic theory and practice 
taken as a whole. His objection to Lacan was that neither set of 
problems could be resolved by linguistic means. 

Comparing the theses of Roustang’s conception of the uncon¬ 
scious with the corresponding theses of Lacan’s approach we find an 
entirely consistent difference of position. Can the unconscious be 
understood as a language? No, this analogy is only appropriate when 
referring to consciousness and the subconscious, said Roustang 
appealing to Freud. The unconst:ious is actually a certain hypothetical 
limit separating the thinkable from the real that has no structure, let 
alone pseudo-linguistic di.scourse. Can psychotherapeutic practice be 
reduced to linguistic procedures and to play with the signifier? No, 
the psychotherapeutic relation between analyst and client does not 
unfold in language: language and speech only function as the means 
or condition enabling transference to take place.'* Can one say, with 
Lacan, that man is a “talking creature” (parletre)? One can if one is 
referring to man’s subordination to the order of the signifier; but 
not, however, if this is taken to mean that everything in man is 
determined by linguistic relations, and so on and so forth (as the 
majority of Lacanist-oriented psychoanalysts assume). The very fact 
that language is effectively used in psychotherapy, Roustang argued, 
was evidence that its application depends on certain yet deeper levels 
of structuring that ai;e not linguistic in nature and cannot be 
determined with language. 

Consequently, the psychoanalytic theory of the Unconscious 
depends on experience, during which not only linguistic relations are 
established but also relations that cannot be reduced to language. 
Suggestion and hypnosis are examples of this. If psychoanalytic 
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theory is to be open to non-linguistic experience it cannot take the 
form of a completed and codified fund of knowledge, mastery of 
which would by itself produce a practical result. Every new analysis is 
both a new version of the theory and a new form of practice.,The 
psychoanalyst is similarly “fated to novelty”. He or she cannot say, “I 
am the founder of a theory” but only “I am theorising”, said 
Roustang.**^ Thus the grouping together of theorising psychoanalysts 
in any kind of organisation with set rules is also a contradiction in 
terms: the undogmatic psychoanalysis can only be “asocial”. 

As Roustang understood it, the epistemological task of 
psychoanalysis is to break down the generally significant and bring 
into the sphere of communication that which, it might seem, is not 
susceptible of communication and transfer from one person to 
another. This striving towards a universal logical expression of 
individual experience and the “domestication” of the irrational have 
earned psychoanalysis a place in the “scientific field”. At the present 
stage in its development, however, psychoanalysis is not a science. 
After all, a scientific theory presupposes the possibility of putting 
h^rward hypotheses and their experimental verification. Yet the 
general theory of the Unconscious (be it Freudian or Lacanist), is not 
essentially subjected to any experimental verification; and, more 
important, neither are the specific “theories” that the analyst has to 
build up in the course of each practical experiential situation 
(following Freud, Roustang named such theories “constructions”). 
What scientific theory of the Unconscious can we then talk about? 
The analyst's constructirm is a hypothesis concerning some or other 
episode in the client’s actual life history that has been forgotten or 
suppressed. If the “construction” helps the client to recall an event 
that tcK)k place, well and good; that is confirmation of the theoretical 
construction. But what if it does not? Then the analyst must use 
persuasion and suggestion and the client must take the version he or 
she is being offered as a true account of his or her past history. Yet 
the very pr<K:edure of suggestion is epistemologically untested and 
not free from more or less open manipulation of the consciousness. 
And there is yet a third possibility: the client neither recalls the actual 
event nor accepts the analyst’s arguments as the truth; he refuses to 
recognise the analyst’s construertion as a part of his own history. Does 
this force the analy.st to alter his construction? It is doubtful: as a rule 
the analyst explains such stubbornness as unremoved resistance to 
recognition. The judge in this case is a person who himself has an 
“unrelieved transference”: the analyst has his own complexes and 
these can also at times be passed on to the client (“counter¬ 
transference” as it is termed). 

We are discussing all the successes and failures of psychoanalytic 
cognition-through-practice here in such detail so as to make the 
conclusion finally reached by Roustang more understandable. The 
main goal of psychoanalysis is to cure. It does not attain this goal, 
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however, chiefly through the theoretical work of the analyst but 
rather by the creative action of the unconscious itself. The 
unconscious discloses itself in dreams or fantasies and creates a 
fantastical pattern; it seems to lead its own life which is not only 
self-sufficient but also able to provide an exact evaluation, and 
support during self-reconstruction, of the person who is being 
renewed and healed. Roustang showed that artistic creativity could be 
seen as a scientific (therapeutic) act. For this reason it is not correct 
to oppose art and science when discussing psychoanalysis. 

The Lacanist contradiction between the theoretical and practical 
aspects of psychoanalysis did not therefore frighten Roustang. In so 
far as there is an element of determinism in psychoanalytic 
knowledge about the Unconscious, the element without which no 
science is practicable, there does exist a theory of psychoanalysis. In 
so far as the link between causes and effects is disrupted by the 
element of open-endedness and the necessity of each time interpret¬ 
ing a new and specific individual situation, then the theory does not 
exist. Here Roustang had pinpointed the contradiction in any form 
of psychoanalysis (not only that of Lacan) and in any psychoanalytic 
experience. Psychoanalysis ..cannot exist without striving to be a 
science. If, however, this tendency towards a scientific approach were 
to be satisfied and if a formalised theory of psychoanalysis was at last 
constructed this would not mean that psychoanalysis had freed itself 
from the mystic garb of the past. It would not be a scientific 
renascence of what had earlier existed at the level of fantastic 
suggestions and intuitive guesses but the end of psychoanalysis: it 
would signify the end of all that had been theoretically true and 
practically effective in psychoanalysis. Roustang's conclusion can still 
hardly be considered fair. If meeting a new situation on every 
cxrcasion meant a disavowal of the scientific approach then no science 
could exist—particularly, psychology, medicine and others. 

Psychoanalysis evidently functions as a never-ending process of 
mediation of existing knowledge about the unconscious in one or 
other specific case of inter-personal contact. Although this social 
contact can hardly be the subject of rigorous scientific investigation it 
is able to indirectly reveal the actual social relations between analyst 
and client. In this broader context the attempt to reveal the linguistic 
aspects of the Unconscious also has a positive aspect if these are 
regarded as stages leading from pre-verbal thought to thinking that 
is expressed in language.^^ 

The general results of our investigation amount to the following. 
The disputes that surround Lacan’s legacy are important and positive 
in their content: behind every rejoinder in these debates there is 
already a well-developed conception which may be obscured by 
ideological overtones but cannot be reduced to them. The Tbilisi 
Symposium, in particular, and the polemics it aroused made it 
obvious to world psychoanalytic thinking (and not just its French 
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element) that the analysis of Lacan's ideas and writings uncovered 
various possibilities for understanding the problem of the Uncon¬ 
scious as a whole. At the same time these polemics showed once again 
that no phenomenon of such major importance as Lacan and 
Lacanism can avoid being included in the ideological clashes of the 
contemjxjrary world: there is a quite definite ideological interpreta¬ 
tion behind talk of some “rehabilitation” of the Unconscious in the 
USSR. At the time Soviet researchers clearly and perceptively 
defended this idea. 

There can hardly be an unequivocal answer to the question as to 
whether Lacanism was the rebirth or the end of psychoanalysis. It is 
obvious that psychoanalysis “ends” with the glorification of a single 
School, Viewpoint and Leader, i.e. with all that diverts this theory 
towards mysticism and its practice towards authoritarianism. 
Psychoanalysis, however, possesses other possibilities as well. These 
possibilities embrace the development of those trends in p^choanalysis 
that can oppose the magic of the word and of power. The future will 
show exactly which parts of Lacan’s legacy prove to be the most 
promising for further development in this sphere. All that can be said 
with any conviction now is that there certainly are such elements in the 
conceptions of Lacan. 
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□ YOUTH AND SOCIETY 


The Social Consciousness 
of the Younger Generation 
in France: the 1980s 

Mna ONYSHCHUK 


Twenty years have passed since the famous events of May 1968 in 
France. The following years have brought very serious economic and 
scKio-political changes to the country and, consequently, there have 
been marked s^x-io-psychological changes in the consciousness of 
different generations. 

The present article is an attempt to interpret the changes that by 
the mid-1980s had taken place in the attitudes of those whose 
parents formed part of the rebellious 1968 generation. Often the 
younger generation is defined as those aged between 18 and 25; 
however, most frequently the lower age limit is 16 and the upper 
limit is 30. Both definitions are used in French statistical and 
sociological surveys. By 1985 there were 10,382,968 people in the 
18-30 age group in France.^ We shall extend the upper age limit in 
our article because we are also interested in those who were 17-18 in 
1968. It is essential, we believe, to investigate the socio-psychological 
and political outlook of the younger French generation of the 
mid-1980s in more depth. Our reasons are as follows. 

The younger generation is made up of manual workers, those 
employed in offices and those still studying. It is therefore in class 
terms undeniably heterogeneous. All its members, however, are 
united by one common, if temporary, denominator: their age and the' 
problems that are linked to it, especially in the present historical 
period. These problems are their unsettled position in life, and their 
attempts to find a place in society and establish their personal and 
cultui^ existence. Young people from different social backgrounds 
thus acquire certain common traits and a certain community of 
interests. It is among the most educated of them or those best 
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prepared for work that a “consciousness specific to the younger 
generation” is developed, “the specific youth culture and norms of 
behaviour that then spread to the rest of the younger generation, or, 
in any case, that are taken by society to be characteristic of thenv as a 
whole”.* 

This distinguishing feature also induces us to return to the events 
of 1968. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, May 1968 in France had 
become a kind of standard against which to measure youth protest in 
Western Europe; to others it had even seemed that a revolution was 
then happening in France provoked by youth, the “new revolutio¬ 
nary force”. 

When looking back at the events of 1968-1970 we must not 
overlook three extremely important aspects. First, the May events of 
1968 in France developed against a background of relative economic 
stability in capitalist countries. Second, the political climate of those 
years was less characterised by international tension.* Third, the 
unexpectedness of this stormy outburst of youthful protest to a 
certain extent caught all political parties unawares. Because of this 
last circumstance the movement was headed by many ultra-leftist and 
nihilist ideologues, and bi^daoists. anarchists, Trotskyites and other 
adventurist elements. To a great extent this helped to emasculate 
genuinely constructive ideas and gave the movement a somewhat 
playful and carnival atmosphere. 

In May 1968 almost all the walls of Paris, and especially those of 
the Sorbonne, were plastered with pt>sters intended to shock: “May 
1968! Take up the World Revolution!” “I Am Playing!”, “Invent 
New Sexual Perversions!”, “Whatever Happens, No Pangs of 
Conscience!”, “Forget Everything You’ve Learned!”, “Begin to 
Dream!”, “No to Revolution Wearing a Tie!”, “Art is Excrement!”, 
“Insolence Is the New Revolutionary Weajxjn!” and so on. 

In 1968 there was a whimsical intertwining in the consciousness of 
youth of a just critique of the capitalist system—its cold calculation, 
intellectual poverty and hypocritical morality—with a conception of 
new ways in which society could develop that was in so many respects 
irrational, utopian and mythologised. We must bear in mind this 
aspect of the mentality of the generation of those days, for the 
inevitable collapse of the unrealistic and nihilistic constructions of 
May 1968 gave birth to two currents in youth consciousness. There 
developed a critical extremist current linked to various transmuta¬ 
tions of the youth “counter-culture” which led quite a number of 
young people to terrorism. And there was a rationalist-conformist 
trend which concealed within itself, as is shown later, large reserves 
of disguised activism. 

We shall not discuss the first of these currents but redirect our 
readers to the recent ardcle by Kseniya Myalo.’ Our attention is 
concentrated on the second trend which, we feel, involves the 
majority of French youth. 
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The generation which today has attained social maturity has its 
origins in the years when the leftist ideas of May 1968 were defeated 
and the recurrent economic crisis again set in. This was a period of 
inflation, unemployment and cuts in social welfare appropriations; it 
was also the time when the achievements of the scientific and 
technological revolution (STR) were being implemented and leading 
to the most varied economic and socio>psycholog^cal consequences, 
often negative in character. We should regard this as a transitional 
generation. On the one hand, the late 1960s movement of 
socio-political protest left a deep impression in the minds of the new 
generation: either they themselves remembered these events or knew 
of them from their parents, who had observed or participated in the 
movement. On the other hand, the May 1968 protest in its leftist 
forms had proved quite ineffective and this, together with an inability 
to change existing conditions and the social consequences of the 
crisis, generated a feeling of helplessness among the young: they 
feared loneliness, felt unprotected, and dreaded the onset of 
independent life. If we add to these attitudes the fear of a third 
w<)iid war, this time fought with nuclear weapons, we can also 
understand the apocalyptic feelings of those now entering adult life. 
This inwardly protesting hnd, at the same time, pragmatically 
rationalist consciousness required specific ideals if it was to be saved. 
However ephemeral, unrealistic and occasionally immoral they may 
have been, it found them in the ideals of May 1968. The new era 
had compromised these ideals but only offered the harsh realities of 
everyday working life in exchange. In what values do the young of 
today seek a solution? In recent years a number of sociological 
studies have been carried out in France on attitudes to work, the 
family, society and its institutions, and to political parties. In 
analysing the findings of these inquiries, it is important to note that 
the inner aspirations of young office and manual workers are much 
more definite and practical than those of the young still in 
educational institutions. 

At the end of 1983 Avant-Garde, the newspaper of the Mouve- 
ment de la jeunesse communiste de France, carried out a study 
among young workers. This was in response to assertions in the 
bourgeois press that young workers had no ambitions and were 
indifferent and lacking in initiative. TTie results of the poll showed 
that young workers in fact adopted a class position when evaluating 
what was happening in the country. Thus almost 70 per cent of those 
inteiviewed in the 18-20 age group placed the blame for unemploy¬ 
ment on the employers. The majority of young workers (65 per cent) 
did not fear technical progp'ess but considered it to guarantee the 
development of society. Only 37 per cent, however, supposed that 
the STR could create new jobs, and therefore 80 per cent of young 
skilled workers put forward the demand that vocational retraining 
should be organised within enterprises. In the 18-25 age group 56.3 
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per cent were interested in raising their skill levels; 51 per cent 
wanted to take part in running their enterprise; and up to 51 per 
cent wished to obtain more interesting work/ As can be imagined 
this practical purposefulness distinguished young workers from all 
other groups among the young. * 

In late 1978 SOFRES (the French Society for S<x:ial Research) 
conducted an opinion poll among various age groups on the subject 
of work and also of responsibilities and human values. We present 
various excerpts from this survey (See Table 1) in answer to the 
question “Do you believe that all French people of working age 
should be obliged to work?” 


Attitude to Work 


Table I 


Total No. Interviewed: 100 

Yes 

(per cent) 

No 

(per cent) 

Total 

75 

24 

Age groups 

18-24 

52 

47 

25-34 

67 

32 

.35-49* 

81 

17 

50-64 

79 

20 

65 and older 

89 

10 

l.evel of education 

Primary 

88 

11 

Secondary 

72 

26 

Technical or commercial 

66 

33 

Higher 

46 

54 

* Includes a large number of those wht> were 18-30 years old in the late 

1960s—(/. O.J 

Source: Le Nouvel Observateur, December 4-10, 1978, 

No. 734. 



If 75 p)er cent of the French considered it obligatory for all to 
work, among the young and the highly educated this obligation was 
strongly disputed: 47 per cent of the young and 54 per cent of those 
with higher education were against this proposition. 

We find one explanation for such a serious denial of the chief 
human value, work, in the following questions and answers. The 
sample interviewees were asked, “If you were given a choice between 
interesting but not very welhpaid work, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, less-interesting but well-paid work, which would you choose?” 
Sixty-nine per cent in the youngest age group, 74 per cent of those 
who had graduated from university, and 63 per cent of those with 
secondary education attached more importance to the interesting 
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work.... This finding is quite significant: even those who denied that 
work should be obligatory demanded that work be interesting and 
that they be given a free choice of occupation. 

French sociologists consider that young people in France do 
genuinely seek interesting jobs when starting their working life, in 
which they could invest their creative energies. Gradually, however, 
under the influence of the negative effects of contemporary 
technological advance and of economic and other difficulties they 
lose this urge. From being seen as a creative process, work for them 
is transformed into nothing more than the means of earning, a 
living: it ceases to be morally valued. A shift in personal social values 
as a result begins to take place in their consciousness. 

In a study conducted by the periodical Nouvel Observateur it was 
noted that by the end of the 1970s all French people—irrespective of 
their age, sex, f>olitical convictions or occupation—put family life 
first. When ask^ how they would spend their leisure time if the 
working week was reduced to 30 hours 53 per cent of respondents 
answered that they would spend it with their family (and this applied 
to 49 per cent of 18-24 year olds, and 61 per cent of the 25-34 age 
groups). , 

In 1982 Le Nouvel Observateur published the results of an opinion 
poll conducted by SOFRES on the question of which institutions the 
French “did or did not trust?” and which values they continued to 
believe in.® We have selected the two age-groups that interest us from 
this poll and examined which values and institutions have lost their 
significance to them. 

The survey revealed that among the 18-24 and 25-34 age groups 
the following institutions inspired the least confidence: the army (54 
per cent), the church (46 per cent) and the courts (55 per cent), while 
58 per cent were highly distrustful of political ideals. Certain values 
and institutions had regained their importance: 71 per cent of the 
younger generation believed in schools and likewise in universities; 
marriage was recognised and accepted by 70 per cent of 15-24 year 
olds and 71 per cent of the 25-34 age group. And the family was an 
accepted value for 88 per cent of the population, including young 
people of both sexes. The crisis in public civil values had 
paradoxically caused a return to the family as the place where one 
felt oneself protected and safe. Taken together these results showed 
a marked change in youth consciousness when compared to the ideas 
proclaimed in 1968. There was, on the one hand, a more serious 
approach to life; and, on the other, there was a definite and 
undeniable conformism. , 

In sociologist Henri Amourbux's study What It Means to Be 20 in 
1984^ there are a number of interesting statistics and conclusions. 
The author showed that the unwillingness of young people in the 
mid-1980s to become “a part of the community” could be explained 
by the way that “community” rejected the young. Being 20 years old 
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in 1984 often meant being excluded from French society where 
2.5 million were unemployed (compared to 40,000 in 1964), and 
among those 42 per cent were in the 15-24 age group. 

Yet another problem is that of the stability and level of earnings. 
“The young,” wrote sociologist Georges Valance, “are paying f6r the 
crisis.”’ 900,000 young people were without any work at all, while 
another 261,000 were trainees. For the majority of those in work the 
guaranteed minimum subsistence wage was the maximum being paid. 
If 9 out of 10 young workers had a permanent job in 1974, by 1985 
every second young worker was only tempjorarily employed. Statistics 
show that 40 per cent of those graduating from university spent 
more than a year looking for a permanent job. In enterprises both in 
the public and private sector the method of the “bucket elevator 
effect” (as economists call it) was being applied: workers close to 
retiring age were replaced by stronger, and better-educated, but less 
well-paid young workers. Labour agreements with ypung workers 
were liable to widespread infringement and at times the trade unions 
simply looked the cither way. These dishonest practices were 
nick-named “youth racism”, i.e. discrimination against the young, a 
term borrowed from the American “Reaganomics” under which a 
two-level labour contract system was in operation. Long-serving 
workers received more wages and benefits than young workers 
performing identical work. According to experts of the OECD 
(Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development) the level 
of youth unemployment in France was one of the highest in the 
industrial world. It was not just an economic problem. It was also 
linked to a growth in exclusionist behaviour in French society— 
whether within the bounds of a class, social category, ethnic group or 
separate region, or within the educational system—which by its very 
method of selection led to a premature marginalisation of a large 
part of each new generation (particularly those deprived of a 
favourable social legacy). 

Before we make some generalisations about the pr(x:esses we have 
outlined let us turn’ to the findings of several other .sociological 
studies to illustrate the socio-psychological outlook of the younger 
generation. 

An investigation was carried out in 1983 to find out what the 
French saw as constituting happiness and what, they believed, 
prevented them from attaining it. When asked to choose the most 
essential contributory factors to happiness those questioned put 
material security first (49 j>er cent), followed by health (34 per cent) 
and a happy family life (31 per cent). The younger age groups 
answered as follows (see Table 2). 

For 57 per cent of those asked, the threat of war or conflict was 
an obstacle to their happiness; other obstacles mentioned were 
unemployment (17 per cent), material insecurity and the fear of 
unemployment (41 per cent), the loss of true values, e.g. friendship 
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Tabu 2 

Factora Essential for Happiness 


Age group 

Respect for 
traditional values 

Greater degree 
of freedom 

Elimination 
of inequality 

No 

opinion 

18-24 

18 

35 

44 

3 

25-34 

18 

34 

46 

2 

Source: SOFRES, 

Opinion publique. Enquetes et commentaires, 1984, p. 179. 



and goodness (33 per cent), and loneliness (25 per cent).** The 
percentages quoted refer to the French as a whole, but the younger 
generation gave much the same answers. In any case, more than one 
third of those under 25 were afraid of being rejected by society. 

Finding themselves so unsure of the future young people began 
t<i seek refuge and protection. There was a “revival” of values and 
institutions that had been debunked by the “May 1968 Iconoclasts”: 
the family, love in its high s'piritual sense, friendship, goodness— 
though all were conditional on the observance of an individualist 
freedom. Now the young French were saying “I love my family!”. 
How can this be explained? We should acknowledge that May 1968 
had also left its traces on their parents. On questions of ethics 
parents had become more tolerant and tried to show more 
understanding and tact in their dealings with their children; naturally 
this brought the generations closer together. From another point of 
view, in their uncertainty about the future the young received 
material support from the family that enabled them to live and 
search for their place in life. A SOFRES poll in 1984 found that 84 
per cent of 16-22 year olds expressed “a deep confidence in their 
parents”.® In their hierarchy of confidence parents were followed by 
friends and beyond that, Amouroux assured us, the young saw a 
“desert”. When we recall the “sexual disorder” that was proclaimed 
during May 1968, the echoes of which remain strong up to the 
present, we wish to note that in their attitudes to love there were new 
and valuable beginnings—and love is very important for the young. 

“The dictatorship of sex has ended!” declared the French 
sociologist Josette Alia. This is perhaps a slight exaggeration since 
some of the young still cherish the ideas of unrestrict^ “free love” 
which were so popular in 1968. However, no less than 67 per cent of 
15-24 year olds considered that an open declaration of one’s 
affections is “one of the most beautiful acts of love”. All of which, 
writes Alia, “confirms that the wind is blowing another way and that 
caresses and tenderness, love ‘forever’, and eternal faithfulness have 
become the new rallying-cries of this ‘love’ generation”.'® Does this 
then mean a return to hypocritical bourgeois morality? Of course it 










d<ies not. A large proportion of the young were beginning to reject 
the “sexual revolution” and wanted to form profound and natural 
humap relationships. In our view this was not a reversion to old 
practices but the working out of new values formed from sad 
experience: these values were free from the hypocrisy of the past and 
based on a true morality evolved by mankind. It was a distincdve 
form of reaction to the alienation that embraces all spheres of human 
interaction under capitalism, and not simply economic relationships: 
such alienation had turned society, in American sociologist David 
Riesman’s expression, into a “lonely crowd”. 

It is very important to know what stereotypes of social behaviour 
the young hold, for the future political development of the country 
depends to a greater extent on the behaviour of the up-and-coming 
generation. It would be wrong to say that all the younger generation 
in France adopted an active political position. In March 1984 
L'Humanite Dimanche tried, together with the French Institute of 
Public Opinion, to clarify the attitude of the young to politics and 
political parties. The results were as follows (see Table 3). 


Your Position 


Tabu 3 


Questions put to 
those aged 15-24 



Very gocxl 
or good 
(per cent) 

Bad or 
very bad 
(per cent) 

What is your attitude to political 
whole? 

parties 

as a 

9 

69 

What is your attitude to the trade unions? 

Source: La Revolution, March 9, 1984, p. 59. 


25 

50 


A younger generation that has grown up and become aware of 
the world during a period of general crisis is not always able to 
distinguish the true political line of one party or another. La 
Revolution, the theoretical journal of the French Communist Party 
(PCF), admitted that it was evident, from a great many questionnaires 
distributed among the young, that they lived as if politics was very 
remote from them and their problems. “Of course,” the journal 
commented, “there is a certain noticeable shift to the right among 
students.... But the young for the most part refuse to recognise either 
the values or the t^haviour of the right as their own.”" 

When talking of the formation of values in youth consciousness, 
we must not forget the influence of the mass media on its ideological 
maturing: for press, TV, radio and so on are under the mfluence of 
the right. Not only have the issues of “youth and politics”, “the 
young in the struggle for peace” and “the younger generation and 
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the struggle for genuine democracy” not left the agenda: they today 
continue to attract the avid attention of various political parties 
(ranging from progressive to reactionary) which naturally are trying 
to win the young over to their position. Here we must also consider 
another point. 

A large part of the younger generation today do indeed differ 
from the young in the recent past of capitalist countries in their 
abandonment of the extreme anarchist and leftist ideas of the late 
1960s and early 1970s. The younger generation of that time, though 
differing in their social origins and in their views on the way how to 
destroy the existing society and the methods to be used in doing so, 
and mistakenly identifying this enemy as “industrial society”, 
appeared to the world—if only for a certain limited period—as 
something that was unified and whole and united by the general 
striving to change all in order to attain social justice. In this respect 
the 1980s present a different picture. 

Here we would like to quote from a discussion held on the subject 
“The Younger Generation: a Long Way from 1968” by the journal 
Revolution in 1984.'^ Taking part were Pierre Zarka, then Secretary 
. General of the Mouvement de' la jeunesse communiste de France 
(now a Cential Committee member of the PCF) and Brice Couturier, 
a Socialist Party activist: neither in 1968 nor in 1984 did they share 
the same opinions. “We must draw a true picture of the young,” 
stated Zarka, “because they form a heterogeneous group. There are 
a little over 3 million young people in work, 1 million unemployed 
and a little more than 3 million who are students”.’® The conscious¬ 
ness of youth today was being shaped by different factors than that 
of the young in the 1950s and 1960s and this needed to be taken into 
account, argued Zarka. It was necessary to try and determine 
precisely what aspect of the acute problems worrying society as a 
whole was finding a reflection in the hearts and behaviour of young 
people. “What for society constitutes a new problem is for them part 
of their ‘natural’ surroundings, and they themselves are the most 
acute expression of the problems to which society as a whole must 
respond.”’^ Zarka thus pleaded for youth, albeit heterogeneous, to 
be nevertheless looked on as a unified generation in some sense that 
was united by its own legitimate demands. 

Couturier took a rather different view of the young generation of 
the 1980s. Earlier, in the 1960s, we could talk of youth and assume 
that it had its own culture which united it; now youth was not unified 
but “atomised” under the crushing burden of the crisis. Part of 
youth, in his opinion, wa^ completely marginalised and excluded 
from the work sphere and, consequently, from that of consumption 
as well. 

Zarka was adamandy opposed to Couturier's assertions about the 
atomisation of contemporary youth. “When one looks at fashions in 
music or youth’s great aspirations for peace, disarmament and the 
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battle against famine I find that one can discern a unifying pursuit. 
...In my opinion it is society itself that is pulling apart.... A 
proportion of those who began working in 1968 have resigned 
themselves to the assembly line because that was how things were. I 
do not think that the young are marginalised or atomised.” 

In our view the formation of social consciousness among the 
young is a very complex process in any period: and how much more 
so, in one so intense as our own. The young are not always in a 
position to take a serious interest in politics or formulate socio¬ 
political problems precisely: they lack sufficient political experience to 
do so. The protest of youth may at times be silent, individualist and 
sometimes take the form of a spasmodic and uncoordinated quest for 
a more humane society. Yet this expresses the inner striving of the 
young to create a system that could eliminate the cruel contradictions 
between society and the individual. The great variety of quests in 
search of self-assertion and self-expression for the individual are not 
successful, we must point out, unless young people start from a firm 
foundation—an assured right to work. Only this could guide part of 
the younger generation, and its greater part at that, along the path 
of an honest and ethical existence. 

French Communists wish to understand why the young have 
turned away from politics. Communist theoreticians have tried to 
clarify the socio-psychological status of the young taking into account 
the complexity of the period they have lived through. Perhaps we 
should consider, they suggested, whether at a very important 
moment in history people are not only divided between ‘‘left and 
right” but also within classes, groups and parties. At times, moreover, 
is not the left electorate more dissociated than the right? We must 
also take note of the strivings towards the formation of new values in 
public mass consciousness that are appearing and often override class 
barriers but do not always find an appropriate |>oliticai expression. 
These values, furthermore, unlike the slogans of 1968 can have a 
constructive, not just a destructive, character. 

The active participation of the young in “alternative” movements 
was evidence that they were neither “atomised” nor “depoliticised”: 
here they were united by the corporative principle and common 
ecological, aesthetic and cultural tasks or goals. Young people also 
played a major role in the' peace movement. 

By participating in these movements, and sometimes forming 
their activist core, the young inescapably came up against a series of 
issues. No matter how diverse they might be polidcally and socially 
they had to face questions that were not purely economic: for 
example the question of democracy, the rights of women and young 
people, the issue of equality, and the struggles against the rapacious 
economic policies of capitalism, against nuclear war, aifd for peace. 
The young demanded the right to work and they fought for 
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freedoiji, a better life, the right to promote a new culture, and for 
solidarity and disarmament. 

If we generalise all these facts from the press and sociological 
investigations about the state of youth today what conclusions can be 
drawn? We do not believe that the ebb in the youth movement in the 
capitalist world (and France in particular) is an indication of its total 
disappearance. Major social and economic factors underlie this 
present inactivity. 

Wc must recognise that, on the one hand, we have been 
witnessing a return by the young to the worries and concerns of real 
life and to noble moral values; and yet, on the other, there is shift 
towards frenzied protest that sometimes takes the ugly form of 
terrorism and often mutates into neofascism—which represents very 
great dangers. Western young people (including those of France) no 
longer constitute the united body they formed, although perhaps 
only superficially, in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Among the 
reasons for this situation we may note the following. 

1. The collapse of the ultra-revolutionary but intrinsically fruitless 
and impracticable ideas of May 1968. The French working class then 
rose in defence of the young Vhen the authorities unleashed police 
repression against them, and declared a general strike (in which 
more than 10 million workers participated) as a sign of its support. 
At the same time, as the vanguard class of French society it did not 
accept the utopian, rash and at times simply amoral ideas of the 
leftists directing the “rebels” during those years. Experience would 
show this to be the right decision. In the mid-1970s the difficulties 
linked to the recurrent economic crisis led to a profound disillusion¬ 
ment among the young with the politics and extremist ideals of May 
1968, and redirected their interests towards a search for new, more 
natural and humane values. 

2. The serious worsening of the international situation. Undoub¬ 
tedly this influenced the mood of the young. The real threat of 
nuclear war could not help but be reflected in the psychology of the 
younger generation: they divided between the hopeless pessimists 
who lived only “for the present” (to “get as much out of life as they 
could”) and those who energetically entered the broad peace 
movement and other forms of protest. It was among the latter that 
the qualities of the potendal future champions of mankind’s ideals 
were developed. Often, nevertheless, they also did not have a clear 
conception of any final social goal. 

3. The socio-economic consequences of vigorous technological 
rationalisation. This result of the STR had both a direct economic 
effect on the young, and also emotional and psychological effects. 
They were the first victims of unemployment and harsh rationalisa¬ 
tion, and they found their creative impulses wasted and were driven 
to the sidelines of public life. The young now had more difficulty 
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than others in finding work, and especially work which corresponded 
to their potential and creative aspirations. 

We should also not discount the efforts of conservative propagan¬ 
da. Under the guise of humanistic phrases it tried in essence tA win 
the rising generation back to traditional bourgeois values. 

These factors together go a long way towards explaining the 
changes taking place in youth mass consciousness in the 1980s. 
France has experienced many “youth outbursts” and “uprisings”, 
and so have other capitalist countries. Yet it seems to us that none of 
them had such a profound socio-economic and humanitarian 
background as that from which the shoots of the present youth 
movement are sprouting. We are profoundly convinced that the 
movement is primarily social in origin. The stormy outbreak of 
student unrest at the end of 1986 was clear evidence of this. Jacques 
Chirac’s government wanted to strengthen the elitist nature of higher 
education: legislation was drafted (the “Devaquet law”) and submit¬ 
ted to the National Assembly. In response students once again took 
to the streets. 

In the first days of December 1986, according to press estimates, 
one million people participated in demonstrations against the 
“Devaquet law” in Paris and in the provinces. There were sharp 
clashes between the demonstrators and the security forces in which 
the latter acted most brutally: many hundreds were injured, several 
of them seriously, and one student was killed. 

The results are generally known. With the 1988 elections in mind, 
Prime Minister Chirac was forced to retreat and the “Devaquet law” 
was withdrawn—a decision supported by the trade unions and all 
political circles (apart from the ultra-right Front National of J.-M. Le 
Pen). 

At the beginning the movement against the “Devaquet law” was 
corporative in character, i.e. restricted to students and their interests, 
and had the aim of securing the abandonment of the legislation. In 
this it differed from the manifestations of May 1968. It was clear, 
however, even on this level that the indignation of the young was 
fuelled by a constant feeling of uncertainty and fear of the morrow 
overshadowed by the spectre of unemployment. As the movement 
spread, observers noted, it took on an ever more political tone: it 
changed radically after December 6—the date on which a student, 
Malik Oussekine, died from police blows. The conflict grew into a 
political crisis in which the forces of the right were compelled to 
capitulate. The students, however, decided to continue their struggle 
for the democratisation of the educational system. 

For the generation of the 1980s, f>erhaps, the events of November 
and December 1986 were their first schooling in politics. 
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SCIENTIFIC LIFE 


The General Meeting 

of the USSR Academy of Sciences 


The growing role of scientists in 
the acceleration of scientific and 
technical progress and the more 
efficient utilisation of the entire sci¬ 
entific potential of the country were 
discussed at the session of the Gen¬ 
eral Meeting of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences held in Moscow on Oc¬ 
tober 16 and 17, 1986. 

The session was attended by 
Member of the Politburo of the 
CPSU Central Committee and Sec¬ 
retary of the Central Committee 
E. Ligachev, Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee M. Zimyanin, 
heads of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, the Academies of Sciences 
of the Union republics and branch 
academies. 

The question of electing a new 
President of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences was discussed. Academician 
V. Kotelnikov, Vice-President of the 
Academy, announced that in view of 
the request filed by Academician 
A. Alexandrov to relieve him of his 
duties as President, the Academy’s 
Presidium had recommended 
Academician G. Marchuk for that 
post. In his speech at the session, 
E. Ligachev paid tribute to 
A. Alexandrov’s contribution to the 
development of science. The Polit¬ 
buro of the CC CPSU thanked him 
for his efficient work as President of 


the Academy. At the same time the 
Politburo recommended that 
G. Marchuk be elected President of 
the Academy. E. Ligachev described 
him as an outstanding Soviet 
mathematician and physicist engaged 
in research on the physics of the 
earth, geophysics and the physics of 
nuclear reactors. G. Marchuk 
showed outstanding abilities as a 
scientist and organiser of scientific 
research while working as President 
of the Siberian Branch of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, and subse¬ 
quently as Deputy Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers and 
Chairman of the USSR State Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Technology. 
Several members of the Academy 
supported Marchuk’s candidacy. He 
was elected President of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences by secret ballot. 

£. ligachev in his speech emphas¬ 
ised the growing role of science in 
Soviet society. He said that scientific 
research should be reorganised in 
order to bring it into line with the 
tasks facing society and its demands. 
The speaker not^ the special role 
of the social sciences, which consti¬ 
tute a firm ideological basis for the 
restructuring under way. 

A report on how the USSR 
Academy of Sciences is tftrkling the 
tasks set by the 27th CPSU Congress 
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was mad^ by Academician V. Kotel- 
nikov. He said there was no need to 
speak of our scientists’ achievements. 
It is more imp>ortant to concentrate 
on a more efficient and rational 
utilisation of the human and materi¬ 
al potential of Soviet science and 
adapt it better to the service of the 
country’s economy, which is follow¬ 
ing a path of intensive development. 
The speaker dwelt in detail on the 
amendments to the guidelines for 
scientific development for the 12th 
Five-Year Plan period and up-to the 
year 2000 made after the 27th CPSU 
Congress. 

Thirty delegates spoke in the dis¬ 
cussion that followed. They touched 
on the tasks and the course of 
restructuring. Representatives of the 
social sciences addressed the meeting 
with speeches being made by Dire<3^- 
tor of the Institute of State and Law 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Academician V. Kudryavtsev; Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute of Economics of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, Cor¬ 
responding Member of the Aca¬ 
demy L. Abalkin; Academicians 
B. Ponomarev and I. Mints; Director 
of the Institute of Scientific Informa¬ 
tion on Social Sciences of the 
Academy, Academician V. Vinog¬ 
radov; Editor-in-Chief of the Kom- 
munist journal. Corresponding 
Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences I. Frolov. Academician 


G. Marchuk summed up the discus¬ 
sion. 

The General Meeting adopted a 
resolution on a range of measures 
aimed at stepping up the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the activities of the bodies of 
the Academy, improved planning of 
research, and the more efficient 
introduction of the results of re¬ 
search work at scientific institutions 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
and the academies of the Union 
republics. The resoludon stressed 
the need to make a tangible con¬ 
tribution to the implementation of 
the Comprehensive Programme for 
the scientific and technical progress 
of the CMEA member countries for 
the period up to the year 2000. 

The General Meeting of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences called on all 
Soviet scientists and scholars to take 
an aedve part in the reorganisation 
of the activities of scientific institu¬ 
tions and work collectives in the light 
of the current tasks now put forward 
by the CPSU and contribute in every 
way possible to accelerating the 
country’s socio-economic, scientific 
and technical progress. 

The General Meeting urged all 
scientific personnel to make a worthy 
contribution to the struggle by the 
peaceloving forces of the planet 
against the threat of a thermonuc¬ 
lear catastrophe and for the preser¬ 
vation of human civilisation. 


The 1986 State Priase Winners 


The CPSU Central Committee and 
the USSR Council of Ministers, on 
examining proposals of the Commit¬ 
tee on the I^nin and the USSR State 
Prizes in Science and Technology 
under the USSR Council of Minis¬ 
ters, have decided to award the 
USSR State Prizes for 1986 to the 
following scholars in the social sci¬ 
ences: 


M. Kim, Academician, Depart¬ 
ment Head at the Institute of His¬ 
tory of the USSR, USSR Academy of 
Sciences—for the monograph 
lems of the Theory and History of Real 
Socialism, published in 1983. 

S. Ptetneva, D.Sc.(Hist.), Sector 
Head at the Institute of Archaeology 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences— 
for the series The Mediaeval History 
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and Culture of Nomadic Peoples on the 
Territory of the USSR, published dur¬ 
ing 1967-1982. 

I. Oahanin, D.Sc.(Philol.), Editor; 
O. Dreyer, Cand.Sc.(Hist.), Editor- 
in-Chief of Central Department of 
Oriental Literature, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers; B. Borisov, Cand. Sc. 
(Techn.); V. Kuses, senior 
researcher of the Institute of Orien¬ 
tal Studies of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences; Z. Baranova, V. Panasyuk, 
both Cand.Sc.(Philol.); T. Vorozhtso¬ 
va, researcher; G. Grigoryev- 
Abramson, A. Melnalksnis, resear¬ 
chers of the Institute; B. Mudrov, 
Cand.Sc.(Philol.), assistant professor 
of a military institute; V. Sukhanov, 
Cand.Sc.(Hist.), Head of Chair at the 
All-Union Foreign Trade Academy; 
I. Sovetov-Chen, philologist—for 
compilation of the Great Chinese- 
Russian Dictionary in four volumes, 
published in 1983-1984. 


A. Losev, D.Sc.(Philol.), Professor- 
consultant of the Moscow State 
Pedagogical Institute—for the 
monograph History of Ancient Graeco- 
Roman Aesthetics in six volumes, pub¬ 
lished during 1963-1980. 

V. Kuzin, D.Sc.(Pedagog.), Labo¬ 
ratory Head at the ^ientific 
Research Institute of Schools—for 
the textbook Psychology, published in 
1982 (2nd edition). 

V. Tolstykh, D.Sc.(Philos.), senior 
researcher of the Institute of 
Philosophy of the USSR Acade¬ 
my of Sciences; B. Ehrengross, 
Cand.Sc.(Philos.), Professor at Mos¬ 
cow Aviation Institute; K. Makarov, 
Cand.Sc.(Philos.), senior researcher 
of the Research Institute of the 
Theory and History of Fine Arts of 
the U^R Academy of Arts—for the 
textbook Aesthetic Education, pub¬ 
lished in 1984 (2nd edition). 


Fundamental Work on the History of Europe 


Nauka Publishers has begun the 
publication this year (1987) of an 
eight-volume A History of Europe. 
This is the first comprehensive work 
in Marxist historiography covering 
all the main historical processes on 
the European continent since ancient 
times up to the present day. 

This basic work is being prepared 
by the Institute of World History of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
jointly with the Institute of the 
History of the USSR and the Insti¬ 
tute of Slavonic and Balkan Studies 
of the USSR AS, and with the 
participation of specialists from 
other research centres and higher 
educational establishments in the 
country. The Editorial Council of 
the new publication is headed by 
Corresponding Member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Z. Udaltsova, 
Director of the Institute of World 


History. The comprehensive charac¬ 
ter of the work required the partici¬ 
pation of economists, sociologists, art 
critics and other social sciendsts in its 
preparadon. 

A History of Europe is based on the 
achievements of Marxist historical 
science and related humanities. 
Soviet scholars have published such 
fundamental works as World History, 
A History of the USSR from Ancient 
Times to Our Day, and works on the 
history of almost all countries of 
Eastern, South-Eastern, Western and 
Northern Europe and the Mediterra¬ 
nean; specific studies in the 
economic, socio-political history, and 
the cultures of individual countries 
and of the whole condnent. Valuable 
works by historians of the European 
socialist countries have been pub¬ 
lished. All this has providipd a solid 
methodological and factual basis for 
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the stud^ of the European historical 
process in its entirety and for bring* 
ing out its common and specific 
features. 

The work will also be based on 
new documents, recent discoveries in 
archaeology and anthropology, latest 
data of ethnography, demography, 
linguistics and sociology introduced 
into both Soviet and foreign his¬ 
toriography. 

The history of Europe is examined 
within the geographical bounds of 
the continent: from the Adantic to 
the Ural Mountains and the 
Caucasian Range, from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean. It is in that area that 
the characteristic features of Euro¬ 
pean development have manifested 
themselves, that the community of 
the historical destinies of its popute- 
don and European civilisation have 
taken shape. The history of Europe 
is interpreted by the authors of the 
work not as a sum-total of the 
histories of individual countries and 
peoples, but as the development of a 
definite community with a complex 
inner structure that has taken shape 
over many centuries. The main pur¬ 
pose of the work is to disclose the 
essence, law-governed patterns, and 
the main trends and stages of that 
development which is an inalienable 
part of world progress. Hence the 
special attendon of the authors to 
the phenomena of European signifi¬ 
cance in all spheres—the economy, 
polidcs, social and intemadonal rela¬ 
tions and culture. The broad 
chronological framework of the work 
makes it possible to analyse these 
phenomena in the unity of their 
genesis, maturadon and entire subse¬ 
quent development. 

The tasks of the work determine 
the principles on which it is based. 
The first of them is the chronologi¬ 
cal principle. The history of Europe 
is described as a process of the 


progressive change of socio¬ 
economic formations. It was the 
European countries that had passed 
through all stages of the socio¬ 
economic development of society 
known to science: from the primidve 
state and slave-owning to feudalism, 
capitalism and finally socialism, the 
first stage of the communist system. 
Almost all these stages manifested 
themselves here in a most distinct, 
“pure" form, as compared with 
other regions of the world. Outsider- 
able attention is paid to analysing 
transidon epochs and disclosing the 
complex system of the interaction of 
various structures and coexistence of 
different classes and social groups in 
the conditions of transidon. 

The role of class struggle as a 
driving force of history, the confron¬ 
tation between progp-ess and reacdon 
in all spheres of social life is another 
problem keynoted in this many- 
volume work throughout the entire 
history of antagonistic society. When 
examining the revolutionary, libera¬ 
tion movement of the peoples of 
Europe, both its general European 
laws and specific regional features 
are revealed. At the same time, this 
movement is scrutinised as a compo¬ 
nent part of the world revolutionary 
process. 

Special importance is attached to 
showing the struggle of the Euro¬ 
pean peoples for peace and against 
war. In this context, clearly man¬ 
ifested is the humanistic European 
tradition linked with the striving of 
the peoples, progressive public fig¬ 
ures and thinkers of Europe for a 
just, lasting peace. The confronta¬ 
tion of the two social systems has 
been most acute in Europe. At the 
same time, it is precisely on that 
continent that the most fruitful ex¬ 
perience of detente, cooperation and 
understanding between states with 
different social systems has been 
accumulated. 



The history of European culture 
will occupy a prominent place in the 
new work. The description of the 
contribution of all peoples, big and 
small, to the creation of European 
civilisation is not reduced to a simple 
account of the history of cultures of 
these peoples during a given period. 
The main thing is to show the 
history of European culture in its 
organic connection with socio¬ 
economic and political development. 

The history of Europe shows that 
the historical process is a very com¬ 
plex and contradictory one; the 
asynchronous and asymmetrical 
character of historical development 
has revealed itself in Europe in the 
fact that the objective laws common 
to the entire continent manifested 
themselves in different regions at 
different times, in different forms 
and with different intensity. Hence 
the need to complement the 
chronological principle with a sys- 
tems-regional one. Tlie examination 
of a problem at a continental level is 
accompanied with revealing its 
specificity by individual regions. Reg¬ 
ional chapters discuss the general 
and the particular in the develop¬ 
ment of various parts of the Old 
World, showing the real place of 
each of them in the continent’s 
history. 

The authors give much attention 
to the historical development of 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, 
and to the history of Russia and the 
Soviet Union. Western historiog¬ 
raphy is known to underestimate the 
historical role of the eastern part of 
the continent, and especially the role 
of our country, while the characteris¬ 
tic features of the development of its 
western part are presented as a 
general European (if not a general 
world) standard. Regional asyn¬ 
chronous features in historical de¬ 
velopment are used by some Western 
historians and political scientists as 


an argument in favour of the theory 
about the “permanent backward¬ 
ness” of Eastern Europe as against 
Western Europe. 

All volumes of the new publication 
show the contribution of the East 
European countries and peoples to 
the continent’s history, and their 
genuine, worthy place in the general 
European pnxresses. The historical 
experience of our country is discus¬ 
sed, as well as the significance of the 
Russian revolutionary movement and 
Russian culture for general Euro¬ 
pean and world development. Man¬ 
kind’s turn towards socialism 
ushered in by the Great October 
Revolution is a natural result of 
social devek>pment. The new publi¬ 
cation shows the role of the USSR as 
the world’s first socialist country and 
the decisive force in the defeat of 
the fascist aggressors in the Second 
World War, sums up the rich experi¬ 
ence of the revolutionary struggle 
and of stxialist construction in East 
European countries. 

Each volume comprehensively de¬ 
scribes a definite stage of Europe’s 
historical development. The First 
Volume examines the history of the 
peoples that inhabited our continent 
over a lengthy span of time—from 
the appearance of man in the Stone 
Age to the fall of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. That was a period of the 
simultaneous existence of the two 
earliest socio-economic formations: 
the primitive<ommunal and slave¬ 
owning. At that time already the law 
of the uneven development of vari¬ 
ous regions of Europe became dis¬ 
tinctly evident. 

The Second Volume covers the 
more than 1,000-year-long period 
(from the 4th to the late 15th 
centuries) of mediaeval history. With 
the beginning of the Middle Ages 
Europe as a whole gradually de¬ 
veloped into a distinctive historico- 
cultural entity. A main factor of that 
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process was the domination of one 
and the same feudal mode of pro¬ 
duction in all European regions. 

The late mediaeval period (Third 
Volume) initiated the transition from 
feudal to capitalist relations. It con¬ 
tinued for a little over one and a 
half centuries—from the late 15th to 
the mid-17th century. However, the 
significance of that comparatively 
short period of history extends 
beyond the boundaries of Europe. 
The late mediaeval period was 
marked by the emergence of new 
progressive forms of production, the 
complication of society’s class struc¬ 
ture, social and religious movements, 
and the great revival of culture—the 
Renaissance. 

The Fourth Volume also deals 
with a comparatively short period pi 
history—from the mid-17th century 
to the last decade of the 18th cen¬ 
tury. The period began with the 
English bourgeois revolution which 
ushered in the epoch of the replace¬ 
ment of feudalism by capitalism on a 
European scale. However, it took 
another century and a half for the 
conditions to evolve for a bourgeois 
revolution of the “classical” type— 
the French Revolution. The Fifth 
Volume begins with an analysis of 
the events connected with that re¬ 
volution. 

The period of European history 
from the Paris Commune of 1871 to 


the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion in Russia in 1917—the period 
of the development of capitalism 
into imperialism and the maturing of 
the general crisis of capitalism—is 
covered in the Sixth Volume. The 
October Revolution opened the 
period of the contemporary history 
of Europe and the entire world. The 
period from October 1917 till May 
1945—from the Great Revoludon to 
the Great Victory—is short 
chronologically, but replete with cru¬ 
cial qualitative changes in world his¬ 
tory. It is examined in the Seventh 
Volume. 

The concluding. Eighth Volume, 
covers the period from 1945 up to 
the 1980s. The socio-political map of 
Europe had changed considerably in 
those years. Today countries of the 
socialist community take up a great 
part of Europe. Modern, postwar 
Europe is distinguished by an active 
and influendal workers’ and com¬ 
munist movement. But it is also 
distinguished by a new stage of the 
general crisis of capitalism and the 
exacerbation of all contradicdons of 
imperialism. This basic work by 
Soviet scholars on the history of 
Europe will present a comprehensive 
picture of mankind’s indomitable 
progress. 

A. Chubaryan, 
M. Narinaky 
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International Byzantine Meeting 


The 17th International Byzantine 
Congress was held in Washington on 
August 3-8, 1986. It was s}x>nsored 
by the International Association of 
Byzantine Studies and the US Na¬ 
tional Committee for Byzandne 
Studies (M. E. Frazer was the Chair¬ 
man of the Organising Committee). 

Over 500 delegates took part in 
the Congress from 30 countries, 
including Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, the 
USSR and Yugoslavia. Six plenary 
sessions and 75 sectional meetings, 
including round-table discussions, 
were held. 

Six main subjects were discussed at 
the plenary sessions; “The Christian- 
isation of the Empire”; “Transfor¬ 
mation in Urban Life in Early 
Byzandum"; “Byzantium and the 
Arabs"; “Byzantium and the Slavs”; 
“Retrospecdon and Invention in the 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries”; “The 
Mediterranean World in the Thir¬ 
teenth Century”. These subjects 
dealt with a major and complex 
problem—the role of historical con¬ 
tinuity and crisis situations in the 
development of the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire; each of the six subjects touched 
on transition periods marked by the 
breakdown of both socio-economic 
relations and customary ideological 
stereotypes. 


Examining the phenomenon of 
the Christianisadon of the Empire, 
R. MacMullen (USA) noted the com¬ 
parative ease with which the ^eater 
part of the population of the Late 
Roman Empire had passed from 
paganism to Christianity. In his view, 
that could be explained, among 
other things, by the fact that Christ- 
ianisation did not signify renuncia¬ 
tion of the habitual mode of life, and 
a considerable part of tradidonal 
inherited culture remained un¬ 
changed in people’s day-to-day life 
and perceptions after the year 312. 

The features of pagan continuity 
in Byzantium in the epoch of the 
Emperor Justinian I (527-565) were 
discussed in the paper delivered by 
J. Irmscher (GDR). The thesis that 
the ultimate triumph of Christianity 
over paganism and the former be¬ 
coming the state religion did not 
signify the complete disappearance 
of heathen beliefs and institudons 
was upheld by I. Medvedev (USSR) 
in his paper “The Case of the 
Apostate Juvenal from a Juridical 
Point of View”. On the basis of the 
litde-known letter of the outstanding 
Byzantine Church leader Gennadios 
Scholarios, Medvedev studied the 
polidcal trial of a representative of 
the neo-pagan movement headed by 
the famous George * Gemistus 
Pletho. 
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Contihuing on the subject of the 
Christianisation of the Empire, 
A. Cameron (Britain) examined fea¬ 
tures of the new and the old in 
Christian literature. She considered 
the period from the conversion of 
Constantine I to Christianity up to 
the crisis of the 7th century to be the 
decisive, “formative" stage in the 
emergence of Byzantine Christian 
literature. In her view, Christian 
forms of literature did not copy or 
borrow from classical models, but 
largely developed parallel with them. 

V. Peri (Vatican) in his paper ex¬ 
amined the institute of Oecumenical 
Councils and its role in the forma¬ 
tion of the church hierarchy. J. En- 
gemann (FRG) dealt with the Christ¬ 
ianisation of late Graeco-Roman art. 

The problem of changes in 
urban life of early Byzantium was 
examined in different aspects. 
C. Mango (Britain) traced the stages 
of the formation and development 
of Byzantium’s capital— 

Constantinople. J. Russell (Canada) 
cited archaeological and numismatic 
data to substantiate his thesis about 
the decline of the city and its munici¬ 
pal oi^anisation at the turn of the 
7th century. J. Koder (Austria) used 
new methc^s of topographic analysis 
in his study of the degree and 
character of Byzantium’s urbanisa¬ 
tion in the 4th-6th centuries. Charac¬ 
terising the Byzantine town as a 
settlement with developed “non- 
agrarian" functicms, that is, with the 
trade, transport and administrative 
features determining its essence, the 
speaker singled out various zcxies of 
urbanisation. He drew the interest¬ 
ing conclusion that in the 5th cen¬ 
tury towhs in Asia Minor had con¬ 
tinued to orient themselves economi¬ 
cally Rome, and not on Constan¬ 
tinople. S. Trmanos (Greece) showed 
in his paper that tranutional features 
in the development the Byzantine 
town had also manifested themselves 


in the transformation of Roman law 
into Byzanune law proper. 

The discussion of the theme 
“Byzantium and the Arabs" was 
opened by the paper pr^ented by F. 
de’Maffei (Italy), which dealt with 
Byzantine fortifications on its eastern 
fronder in the period preceding the 
Arab advance on Byzanune territory. 
The paper mainly focused on con- 
strucdon work in the epoch of Jusd- 
nian 1. W. Kaegy (USA) spoke about 
the problem of fronders, but from a 
different angle. What purpose did 
the frontiers between Byzandum and 
the Arabs in Syria and Upper 
Mesopotamia serve; were they a bar¬ 
rier or a bridge connecting the 
peoples? W. Kaegy has collect^ ex¬ 
tensive material from Greek and 
Arab sources to answer this question, 
confining his paper chronologically 
to the 630s-640s, that », the initial 
period of Arab-Byzandne clashes. In 
his view, it was the Byzandnes that 
strove, at the very outset of the Arab 
conquests, to create a frontier as a 
barrier in the way of the Arabs, and 
not as a bridge for mutual ex¬ 
changes. However, despite the mo¬ 
bility of fronders, the creation of 
“scorched earth" zones and the 
blocking of communicadons, contacts 
were maintained between the two 
worlds, which included both ex¬ 
changes of people in neighbouring 
territories, and trade and cultural 
exchanges. E. Jeffreys (Australia) 
dwelt on the image of the Arabs in 
Byzandne literature, and H. Ken¬ 
nedy (Britain) spoke about the posi¬ 
tion of the Chrisdan Melkite Church 
under Arab domination. 

A ^neral (dcture of the Slavs’ 
reladons with the Byzantine Empire 
in the 6th-the first half of the 8th 
century was presented in the paper 
read by M. Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou 
(Greece). She dwelt on Slav settle¬ 
ments on Byzandne territory, the 
role of Slav protostate formations-— 



sklavinies, and Byzantium’s policy 
towards the Slavs settling on its 
territory. Particular attention was 
paid to the process of the integration 
of the Slav population into the politi¬ 
cal-administrative structure of the 
Empire and the "Hellenisation” of 
Slavs. G. Litavrin’s (USSR) paper was 
the first attempt at assessing the 
reciprocal views of the Byzantines 
and Slavs about each other. Byzan¬ 
tine writers regarded the pagan Slav 
world from the position of 
Romeocentrism, stressing the 
superiority of the Byzantine state 
and Byzandne civilisation. However, 
the Slav upper crust adhered to a 
quite different concept, whose main 
feature was the non-recognition of 
Byzandne claims to Roman prestige 
and the Roman heritage. 

The cultural links between Byzan¬ 
tium and the Slavs after the latter 
had adopted Christianity was ex¬ 
amined in the paper delivered by 
S. Franklin (Britain). Acknowledging 
the convendonal usage of the term 
“recepdon” to denote the Slavs’ per- 
cepdon of the Byzantine cultural 
heritage, Franklin suggested another 
term—’’translation” of that heritage. 
It presupposes the adaptation of the 
initial text and phenomenon of cul¬ 
ture, the emergence of new associa¬ 
tions, and the enrichment of culture 
by the recipient side. Franklin de¬ 
monstrated various versions of such 
’’translations”. The question of the 
reception of Byzandne culture by the 
Slavs provoked a lively discussion. 
The Soviet panidpants in the discus¬ 
sion Z. Udaltsova and Ya. Shchapov 
pointed to the need of taking into 
account the bilateral character of the 
cultural interacdon of Byzantium 
and the Slav world which made such 
a term as the ’’acculturisation” of the 
Slavs by Byzandum inapplicable. 

The paper of the head of the 
Soviet delegation, Z. Udaltsova, Cor¬ 
responding Member of the USSR 


Academy of Sciences, covered a wide 
range of problems relating to the 
history of the cultural connecdons 
between Kiev Rus and Byzai^ium. 
Rejecting the contention that Byzan¬ 
dne civilisation was the only source 
of culture of Old Rus, and the 
tendency to minimise the role of the 
Byzantine cultural heritage, Udaltso¬ 
va spoke about how Byzandne cul¬ 
tural values had been enriched and 
transformed in Rus. The impact of 
Byzandne civilisation on anistic crea¬ 
tion in Rus varied both in strength 
and orientation. The most active and 
fruitful were the contacts between 
Kiev and Constantinople from the 
late 10th to the mid-12th century. 
The problem of cultural ties between 
the First Bulgarian Kingdom and 
Byzantium was discussed in the pap¬ 
ers presented by D. Angelov and 
I. Bozhilov (Bulgaria). The paper of 
V. Korac (Yugoslavia) treated of 
Byzantine traditions in the develop¬ 
ment of architecture in Slav coun¬ 
tries. 

The discussion of the subject ’’Re¬ 
trospection and Invendon in the 
9th-10th Centuries” began with the 
paper presented by H. Hunger (Au¬ 
stria)—’’The Reconstruction and 
Conception of the Past in Litera¬ 
ture”. He showed that after the 
Dark Ages and a genera) decline in 
culture, Byzantine writers tried to 
save the country’s cultural heritage 
by assembling (the creation of encyc¬ 
lopaedic anthologies) and adaptating 
it. In that period the Byzandnes 
were closer to the tradidon of late 
antiquity and early Chrisdanity, a 
tradidon of the .5th-6th centuries, 
rather than the tradidon of classical 
andquity. The paper ’’The Image of 
a Saint in Byzandne Hagic^raphy of 
the 9th-10th Centuries” by W. liurk- 
ner (Austria) and the paper ’’New 
Forms of Hagiography: Heroes and 
Saints” by L. Ryd^n (Sweden) dealt 
with more specific quesdons. 
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P. Speojk (FRG) expounded his con¬ 
cept of the origin of the so-called 
Byzantine Renaissance, whose begin¬ 
ning he dated from the last decades 
of the 8th century. This point of 
view, despite the abundance of inter¬ 
esting factual material and apt obser¬ 
vations in the paper, is debatable, if 
one regards die Renaissance as a 
broad cultural-historical process of 
transition from feudalism to capital¬ 
ism. P. Cormack (Britain) in his 
paper “Patronage and New Prog¬ 
rammes of Byzantine Iconography” 
concluded that it was difficult to 
establish a stable connection between 
these phenomena. In his view, inven¬ 
tions in Byzantine art were based on 
a more solid social foundation, a new 
perception and reconstruction of the 
past heritage in a changed historical 
situation. 

In the discussion of the subject 
“The Mediterranean World in the 
13th Century” B. Ferjandc (Yugos¬ 
lavia) made a general review of 
international relations in that epoch, 
with the main emphasis on the 
Balkans. J. Meyendorff (USA) 
touched on the development of 
theology and contacts in that sphere 
between the West and the East. 
N. Drandakis (Greece) acquainted 
the congress delegates with studies 
of wall paintings of the 13th century 
in Mani. The paper “Literary Paral¬ 
lels and Transmissions. East and 


West (on Materials of Novel Litera¬ 
ture)” by A. Alexidze (USSR) evoked 
considerable interest. It showed the 
place and significance of the Byzan¬ 
tine novel in world literature in the 
later Middle Ages. 

The Soviet delegates took part in 
the work of various sectional meet¬ 
ings and presented the following 
papers: “The Chronography of 
Matheos of Edessa” (R. Bartikyan); 
“Byzantium and Russia: Reciprocal 
Views” (M. Bibikov); “Information 
About Armenians in *Vita of Cyrill 
of Scyphopolis* ” (£. Ojagatspanyan); 
“Data of l^ocopicM of Caesare About 
the Slavs 'of the 6th Century” 
(S. Ivanov); “The Southern Black 
Sea Area in the System of West-East 
Economic Relations in the 13th-15th 
Centuries” (S. Karpov); “The For¬ 
tuitous and the Necessary in Society 
in the Interpretation of Georgios 
Pachymeres” (K. Khvfistova); “The 
Study of Early Slavonic Translations 
of Byzantine Legal Monuments. The 
Slav Ecloga and the Problem of Its 
Emergence” (Ya. Shchapov). Soviet 
scholars also spoke at round-table 
discussions on the subjects “Free and 
Dependent Peasants”, “Byzandne 
Heritage in the Mediterranean 
World”, “Byzantine Bibliography”. 
The congress was also attended by 
the Soviet scholars of Byzandum 
1. Dostyan and R. Nasledova. 

S. Karpov 


The Forum of Russian Language Teachers 


The 6th Congress of the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Russian Language and Literature 
(MAPRYAL) unidng representadves 
from 69 countries, was held in 
Budapest between August 11 and 
16, 1986. The main theme of the 
Congress was “Sdenddc Tradidons 
and New Trends in Teaching Rus¬ 
sian Language and literature”. 


Sixty six countries, including 14 
socialist, 28 developing and 24 
capitalist states were represented by 
more than 1,800 research associates, 
teachers and students of Russian at 
the Budapest forum. 

The Soviet delegation to the 
forum included 280 representadves, 
from the USSR Arademy of Sci¬ 
ences, the USSR Academy of 
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Pedagogical Sdences. state univer¬ 
sities, research institutes and higher 
educationsd estabKshments which are 
engaged in elaboradng the problems 
of tesKhing Russian as a foreign 
language, and in teaching Russian to 
foreigners. 

The delegates to the Congress 
received messages of greeting from 
Mikhail Gorbachev, General Secret¬ 
ary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
and from Janos K^ir, General Sec¬ 
retary of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers* Party. The Congress was 
held under the slogan “The Russian 
Language—a Language of Friend¬ 
ship and Understanding Among 
Peoples”. 

Well-known foreign and Soviet 
specialists spoke at the plenary ses¬ 
sions. A distinguishing feature of 
these sessions was their international 
character, which demonstrated the 
integrational tendencies of modem 
science and the desire to bring to¬ 
gether and take stock of the experi¬ 
ence of teaching Russian in different 
countries. 

The following papers were read: 
“The Russian Language and the 
Historical Tradiuons of Eastern 
Europe", by E. Neederhauzer (Hun¬ 
gary); ‘*The Methodological Theory 
and Practice of Teaching Russian in 
Different Countries: Results and 
Prospects”, by V. Kostomarov 
(USSR), A. Mustajoki (Finland) and 
L. Grochowski (Poland); “Drawing 
Tc^(ether Traditknal Ftoblems and 
Modern Solutions in the Methods of 
Teaching Foreign Languages to 
Specialists and Non-Miilo^ical Stu¬ 
dents*’, by O. Mitrofanova (USSR), 
H. Wfliitteneck (GDR), J. Zaniewski 
(Poland) and J. Gardus (Hungary); 
‘*A Functionad-^ystems Approach to 
Describing Russian as a Foreign Lan¬ 
guage”, by F. Papp (Hungary); 
“Specifiddes of Close Comparison of 
Rdated and Non-Related Languages 
in Teaching”, by K. Gabka (GDR), 


G. Jadtobsson (Sweden) and A. Sup- 
run (USSR); ‘'Linguistic and Lot^ 
Lore Reading in Teaching Russian 
as a Foreign Language”, ^ E. Ver¬ 
eshchagin (USSR), I. Vuiovks Hun¬ 
gary) and Ch. Chakravairti (India); 
"New Trends in Psychology and 
Pedagogics and Their Significance 
for the Methods of Teaching Rus¬ 
sian”, by A. Leontyev (USSR) and 

H. Uthess (GDR); “The Literary 
Process and Artistic Vadues of Rus¬ 
sian Classicad and Soviet Literature”, 
by B. Biadokozowicz (Poland). 

The main work of the (Congress 
proceeded in seven sciendhc sections 
under the following titles: 
“Psychologkad and Methodological 
Problems of Teaurhing Russian”; 
“Modem Linguistic Theory and Its 
Application to the Teaching of Rus¬ 
sian”; “The Functioning of the Rus¬ 
sian Lamguage and the Experience 
of Teaching”; “Curricula and 
Methods of Teaching Russiaui to 
Speciadists in Various Fields of Sci¬ 
ence”; “The Theory and History of 
Russiam Classicad amd Soviet Litera¬ 
ture”; “Local and Linguistic Aspects 
in the System of Class and Out-of- 
Class Work in the Study of Russian”; 
auid “The Popularisation of Russiam 
amd Problems of Translation”. 

Apart from these secticms, there 
were two seminaux working at the 
Congress: “The Modem Russiam 
Languaige Textbook: Theory and 
Practice”, amd “Audio-Visuad Teach¬ 
ing Methods: Today amd Tomor¬ 
row”, as well an two round-table 
sessions: “The Russiam Languaige in 
the Modem Wcn'ld” amd “Teaching 
Russiam to Children of Preschool 
Age and Junior Formers”. 

In total, more than 900 papers 
and communications were read and 
discussed, including 24S papers pre¬ 
sented by Soviet specialists. The basic 
maueriad of the foram (eight plenary 
papers amd about ■I,400*the8e8) was 
publidied prior to ^e Ccmgress by 



the Hungarian Organising Commit¬ 
tee. Paj^rs and communications pre¬ 
sented by delegatkms from Czechos¬ 
lovakia, Poland, the USSR, Vietnam, 
and some other countries were also 
published. 

The Congress noted with satufac- 
tion the broadening functions of the 
Russian language as a real means of 
international communication, espe¬ 
cially in countries that have taken 
the road of independent develop¬ 
ment. The Congress emphasised the 
beneflts to the teaching of Russian 
language and literature by pooling 
the efforts of different nationsil 
teachers’ collectives. 

Participants at the Congress noted 
that the requirements of constantly 
broadening practice provide an im¬ 
petus for the development of npw 
trends in applied and comparative 
linguistics, stimulate linguistic re¬ 
search into texts of various genres, 
and draw increased attention to the 
original traits of the Russian lan¬ 
guage connected with the medium, 
soci^ structure, culture, history and 
everyday life of the Soviet people. 
Studies in literature, the teacUng of 
Russian classical literature, and in 
the theory and practice of didactic 
translation are successfully . de¬ 
veloping. 

The Congress demonstrated the 
great need to closely connect the 
teaching of Russian language and 
literature with the individualisation 
of the teaching process. Due account 
must be taken of such socially and 
personally significant modves as the 
role of Rusuan in students* lives and 
students’ aims, orientations and com¬ 
munication requirements. Hie 
specific national and indhridiial fea¬ 
tures of readers' percepdon of the 
aesthetic and spiritual values of Rus¬ 
sian literature must be understood. 

The final resoludcm, adopted at 
the conducting session cd the C<m<» 


gress, contauns recommendations for 
die development of the main trends 
of Russian ixudies and d^ methcxls 
of teaching foreign languages up to 
the year .1990. This resolution is of 
considerable practical value to all 
students and teachers of Russian. 

The parddpants in the Congress 
unanimously called on all teachers of 
foreign languages, and on the sden- 
dfic and creative intelligentsia of all 
countries to work for peace. 

On the eve of the Congress, the 
22nd session of the Execnitive Coun- 
dl of MAPRYAL took [dace. At the 
session the Pushkin Medal was 
awarded to 15 persons from 15 
different countries. (This award is 
given to those who perform gpreat 
services in the popularisation and 
teaching of the Russian language 
and Russian classical literature and 
for achievements in pedagogical and 
research work.) 

When the Congress had completed 
its deliberations there was held a 
session of the MAPRYAL General 
Assembly, the supreme body of the 
international association. It ex¬ 
amined the Executive Council’s re¬ 
port on MAPRYAL activities in the 
period from 1982 to 1986, the plans 
for its activities in the period 1987 to 
1990, and a number of organisation¬ 
al questions. The proposal submitted 
by the Soviet delegation to hold the 
next, 7th Congress of MAPRYAL, in 
the Soviet Unicm in 1990 was 
adopted. 

P. Nikolayev (Corresponding 
Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences) was elected President of 
MAPRYAL, and to the post of Gen¬ 
eral Secretary of the As^iation was 
elected V. Kostomarov (Member of 
the USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Screes). 

N. Msurakov 
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The World Congress of Sociology 


The 11th World Congress of 
Sociology (WCS) was held in New 
Delhi from August 18 to 22, 1986. It 
was sponsored by the International 
Sociological Association (ISA), and 
its main subject was “Social Change: 
Problems and Perspectives”. It was 
the first world congress of sociolog¬ 
ists to be convened in Asia and the 
second to be held in a developing 
country (the 10th WCS took place in 
Mexico in August 1982). 

About 3,000 delegates from all 
five continents took part in the 
Congress. The sociologists of socialist 
countries were represented by scho¬ 
lars from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Poland, the USSR and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Congress was opened by the 
President of the Indian Sociological 
Society (ISS) V. S. D'Souza, the Pres¬ 
ident of the Indian National Or¬ 
ganising Committee M. N. Srinavas, 
and the President of ISA F. N. 
Cardoso (Brazil). 

The plenary (presidential) session 
heard papers on “Current Chal¬ 
lenges to Theories of Social Change” 
presented by F. N. Cardoso, A. Gid- 
dens (Britain), C. Offe (FRG), R. de 
Malta (USA) and Y. B. Daihle (In¬ 
dia). The Vice-President of the ISA, 
President of Soviet Sociological As¬ 
sociation Kh. Momjan (USSR), delive¬ 
red a paper on “The Crucial Condi¬ 
tion of Modem Social Development”. 

The work of the Congress was 
distinguished by widely varied scien¬ 
tific interests, and a great many 
discussions and meetings, which 
were also held within the framework 
of six symposiums. Each of these 
had four or five sessions: “Sociologi¬ 
cal Theories and Social Change”, 
“Social Institutions and Change”, 
“Science and Technology in Social 
Change”, “Social Aspects of 


Economic Development”, “The Cul¬ 
tural Dimensions of Social Change”, 
“Sociological Aspects of Peace, 
Militarisation and Conflict Resolu¬ 
tion”. Thirty-eight research commit¬ 
tees were organised, many of which 
held as many as 12 meetings; three 
working groups, 18 ad hoc gp’oups, 
and there were also several special 
sessions. 

Soviet scholars took an active pan 
in the work of the main sections of 
the Congpess: they presented 41 
papers and presided over separate 
sessions of sym^siums—Vice- 
President of the Soviet Sociological 
Association and Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of Sociological Studies, USSR 
Academy of Sciences, V. Ivanov 
(symposium 3, session 2, “Problems 
of Controlling Sciendfic and Tech¬ 
nological Development”); A. Zdra- 
vomyslov (symposium 1, ses¬ 
sion 1, “Conceptualising Social 
Structure and Social Change: a Criti¬ 
cal Analysis”); Vice-President of SSA 
and Director of the Institute of 
Philosophy, USSR Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, N. Lapin (symposium 4, ses¬ 
sion 4, “The Social Consequences of 
the Internationalisation of the 
Economy”); B. Grushin (symposium 
6, session 3, “Values and (Conflict 
Resoludon”); individual sessions at 
research committees were presided 
over by I. Bestuzhev-Lada (the re¬ 
search committee “Future Re¬ 
search”); S. Tyushkevich (the re¬ 
search committee “Armed Forces 
and Conflict Resoludon”); S. Plot¬ 
nikov (the research committee 
“Sociologfy of Culture”); O. Shkara- 
tan (the research committee "Reg¬ 
ional and Urban Development"). 
Kh. Momjan presided in the ad hoc 
group “tHalecdcs and Sociology”. 

Congress {Kirdcipants broadly dis¬ 
cussed the global prc^l^ms of the 
struggle for peace and disarmament. 
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as well as the future of civilisation, 
ecological questions and national 
questions, llie main problems dis¬ 
cussed at the Congress were con¬ 
nected with the prospects and alter¬ 
natives of social transformations in 
the modem world in general, and in 
countries with different levels of 
socio-economic development in par¬ 
ticular. It was noted that despite 
technical progress, social problems in 
many countries have become greatly 
exacerbated. It was emphasi^d that 
the task facing sociologists lies in 
identifying measures that could help 
overcome misery and social vices and 
achieve prosperity, peace, justice, 
equality, fraternity, solidarity and 
cooperation between all peoples. 

liie Congress also discuss^ such 
subjects as the correlation of sp<;^- 
taneity and consciousness; interac¬ 
tion l^tween revolutionary transfor¬ 
mations and reforms and the 
thoroughness of these transforma¬ 
tions; the correlation between stag¬ 
nation and dynamism in social pro¬ 
cesses. It was pointed out that new 
forms of economic, political and 
social change had emerged, and the 
interdependence of countries with 
different socio-economic systems had 
grown. Special attention was paid to 
the problem of the preservation of 
civilisation and peace on earth, 
which depends on the conscious 
activity of peoples in the struggle for 
peace and disarmament. 

The discussion at the Congress 
showed that Marxist-Leninist 
sociological theo^ is playing an ever 
greater role in analysing social de¬ 
velopment, and Marxism is increas¬ 
ingly becoming a form of develop¬ 
ment of social thought in the non¬ 
socialist world as well. 

At the Congress, Western sociolog¬ 
ists did not put forward any integpi^ 
concept of social change nor did 
they claim the creation of a universal 
sociological theory of the type of 


structural functionalism, modernisa¬ 
tion, neo-Marxism, or various 
evolutionist theories, as had been the 
case before; a clearly defined ten¬ 
dency towards drawing sociological 
theory closer to social practice was 
observed. 

The idea that scientific, technical 
and economic development will be 
accompanied by corresponding cul¬ 
tural progress is now going through 
a crisis. Western sociologists see the 
reason for this crisis in the fear, 
pessimism and lack of faith in the 
future which nuclear weapons have 
instilled in people. The main con¬ 
tradiction of the modem world on a 
global scale, in the view of 
F. N. Cardoso, ISA President, is that 
between the traditional and the mod¬ 
ern in society’s development. He 
maintains that new driving forces of 
social change that have emerged 
are women, the Black popula¬ 
tion and the population of the Latin 
American countries. This should be 
adequately reflected in sociological 
theory, inasmuch as modern con¬ 
cepts of development do not fully 
correspond to the real state of affairs 
in the world and social practice. It is' 
necessary to create new analytical 
sociological theories. This could be 
done by combining several theories 
or some premises of already existing 
theories. There is nothing new in 
this approach. It has already been 
discussed at previous congresses and 
is, in our view, an expression of a 
crisis in Western non-Marxist social 
thought. 

Soviet schdars and their counter¬ 
parts in socialist countries criticised 
this position and demonstrated the 
subjectivist character of this ap¬ 
proach, for it glosses over the main 
contradiction of the modem world— 
that between capitsdism and social¬ 
ism, whereas the system of capitalist 
relations is incompatible with the 
character and prospects which are 
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opened by the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution and contempor¬ 
ary productive forces. 

An exhibition of Soviet sociological 
literature was opened at the Con¬ 
gress. It was handed over as a gift 
to the Indian Sociological Society. 

The Congress elected a new ISA 
Executive Committee. Dr. M. Archer 


of Great Britain was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the ISA. £. 0yen (Norway), 
A. Meier (GDR) and W. Dumon 
(Belgium) were elected 'vke- 
presidents. The new Executive Com¬ 
mittee included, among others, 
P. Mitev (Bulgaria) and G. Osipov 
(USSR). 

V. Pogoatin 


The Study of Asia and North Africa 


The 32nd International Congress 
for Asian and North African Studies 
(ICANAS) was held in Hamburg 
from August 25 to 30, 1986. It was 
attended by about 2,000 delegates 
from 51 countries, including 22 
Asian and African countries. The 
Indian delegation was one of the 
largest. Scholars from Bulgaria, 
China, Czechoslovakia, the GDR, 
Hungary, Poland, the USSR and 
Yugoslavia also took part in the work 
of the Congress. The Soviet delega¬ 
tion of 23 was headed by G. Kim, 
Corresponding Member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, the Acting 
Director of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies (USSR Academy of Sciences). 
Fifteen sections met in session dur¬ 
ing the Congress. There were also 
15 panels of specialists on inter¬ 
regional and inter-disciplinary prob¬ 
lems. All in all, more than 700 
papers were read. Soviet scholars 
participated in the work of most 
sections, especially those on the 
“Near East and North Africa”, “East 
Asia”, “Iranian Studies”, “Islamic 
Studies”, “South Asia”, “Turcolo- 
gy”, “Personal Computers and 
Oriental Studies”. 

G. Kim submitted a paper entitled 
“Theoretical Problems of Soviet 
Oriental Studies”. In it he dwelt on 
the positive contributkm of Soviet 
scholars to the study of the specific 
features of the historico-cultural de¬ 
velopment of Asian and African 


countries, and also on the difficulties 
and unresolved problems facing 
scholars. The principal debatable 
theoretical problem. In his view, is 
the correlation of the gener^ and 
specific laws of historic develop¬ 
ment. The Marxist tenet of the unity 
of the historical process does not 
contradict the fact that at all stages 
of history Asian societies have de¬ 
monstrated essential typological dis¬ 
tinctions from West European coun¬ 
tries. In this context the problems of 
Far Eastern society, “Oriental 
feudalism”, the historical role of 
colonialism, and the formative 
specificities in the history of modem 
developing countries need further 
investigation. At the “Near East and 
Nonh Africa” section, the Deputy 
Director of the Institute of Orientsd 
Studies (Armenian Academy of Sci¬ 
ences), N. Oganesyan analysed the 
political consequences of the uneven 
economic development of the Arab 
states in postwar years. K. Tmyevt- 
sev (Institute of Africa, USSR 
Academy of Sciences) dwelt 
on the changes that occurred in the 
social stmcture of the North African 
countries during that period. A. Im- 
anguliyeva (Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Azerbaijan Academy of Sci¬ 
ences) submitted a paper on the 
literature of the Arabs lii^ng outside 
the Arab world, based on 19th-early 
20th century materials. This section 
also heard a paper by M. Robbe 
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(GOR) bn the present state of the 
Palestinian problem. 

The “Iranian Studies’* section dis¬ 
cussed papers on very diverse 
themes. Among the subjects discus¬ 
sed were: the history of classical and 
contemporary Persian literature; 
questions of the Middle Persian and 
New Persian languages; problems of 
poetics and textology, of history and 
art history; the relations of Persian 
culture with the cultures of the 
neighbouring peoples; and problems 
of Afghan studies. R. Akhramovich 
(Rector of the Institute of Asian and 
African Countries, Moscow State 
University) read a paper analysing 
the objective causes of the April 
Revolution in Afghanistan. Cultural 
construction in the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Afghanistan was the main 
subject of the paper read by S. Mer- 
ganov (Associate of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, Tajik Academy of 
Sciences). Problems of cultural con¬ 
tacts were the focus of papers read 
by A. Gvakharia and M. Shahidi (re¬ 
search associates of the Institutes of 
Oriental Studies of the Georgian and 
Tajik Academies of Sciences, respec¬ 
tively). The paper read by 
O. Akimushkin, "Collections of East¬ 
ern Manuscripts of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and Their Re¬ 
search” evoked a considerable re¬ 
sponse. Interesting papers presented 
by A. Melikian-Shirvani (France) and 
D. Khaleghi-Motlagh (FRG) were de¬ 
voted to the problems of restoring 
the original text of "Shah-nama" by 
Firdawsi. 

The “Turcology" section was 
chiefly concerned with the problems 
of the language of andenu Turkic 
monuments, the Turkish language, 
and the history of the Ottoman 
Empire. K. Musayev (Institute of 
Linguisdcs, USSR Academy of Sci¬ 
ences) read the paper "Contacts 
Between Turkic languages and 


Other Languages of the World". 
Academician B. Oruzbayeva (Kirghiz 
Academy of Sdences) delivered a 
communkaticHi on the development 
of Turkic linguistics in the Kirghiz 
Republic. 

llie "Islamic Studies" section, 
apart from the classical questions of 
the study of the Koran and other 
canonical works, also discussed the 
political and social situation in the 
countries of the Muslim East and 
analysed the consequences of the 
"Islamic boom" and the policy of 
"Islamisation". Quite a few scholars 
pointed out that this "boom", to¬ 
gether with the growth of fun¬ 
damentalism and the policy of "Is- 
lamisation", had led to mounting 
contradictions within the Muslim 
world and to its disintegration. The 
policy of Islamisation is evokif^ a 
growing opposition among the intel¬ 
ligentsia, politically active youth and 
women. True, these social gp'oups 
have so far not coordinated their 
forces. 

The “South Asia” section was one 
of the largest at the Congress and 
more than 100 scholars took part in 
its deliberations. Among the many 
problems discussed were those of 
antiquity, modem development, lan¬ 
guages and literature, and the social 
stmcture, religion and philosophy of 
India, Sri Lanka, Nepal and Pakis¬ 
tan. In her paper S. Azimjanova 
(Institute of Oriental Studies, Uzbek 
Academy of Sciences) analysed the 
sources of "Humayun-nama", a lit¬ 
tle-studied monument of the 16th 
century. L. Alayev (Institute of 
Oriental Studies, USSR Academy of 
Sciences) devoted his paper to the 
role of the mral community in the 
history of India from ancient times 
to our own. N. Karpovich read her 
paper on “Hinduum in Nepal: 
Traditions and Syncretism". 
V. Nemchinov delivered a paper on 
the problem of management of 



economic development in newly free 
countries. Two more Soviet scholars 
took part in the work of this section 
but delivered their papers at two 
special seminars. Yu. Gankovsky dis¬ 
cussed the national movement of the 
Sindhi in Pakistan, at the seminar 
“Religion, Nationality and Ethnic 
Conflicts'in Asia”, and £. Chelyshev 
(Corresponding Member, USSR 
Academy of Sciences) read a paper 
on “Concerning the Formation of 
the Literary Community of the De¬ 
veloping Countries of the East” to 
the seminar “Interaction of Oriental 
and Western Literatures”. 

The first of these seminars 
touched on an urgent political prob¬ 
lem, especially acute in South Asia, 
and R. Cicak-Chand (Yugoslavia) 
drew attention to the international 
aspect of ethno-religious conflicts. 
The second seminar showed that 
Oriental literary studies abroad has 
begun to take stcxrk of the material 
accumulated and define the laws of 
development of Oriental literatures. 
M. G^ik (Czechoslovakia), who pres¬ 
ided over the seminar, substantiated 
the thesis that “interliterary con¬ 
tacts” as a phenomenon had now 
emerged and provided the 
framework within which the interac¬ 
tion of Oriental and Western litera¬ 
tures was taking place. 

The “East Asia” secdon consisted 
of two subsections. Sinological and 
Japanese studies. Many papers con¬ 
cerning China touched on questions 
of the present economic policy of the 
PRC. M. Titarenko (Director of the 
Institute of Far Eastern Studies, 
USSR Academy of Sciences) read a 
paper on the views of Mo Di, a 
Chinese philosopher of the 5th cen¬ 
tury B. C. 

At the Japanese studies’ section 
two papers were read by Soviet 
delegates. V. Alpatov dwelt on the 
nodon of parts of speech in the 
European and Japanese linguistic 


tradidons and raised the question of 
the psycholinguistic foundations of 
the traditional notions of linguisdcs. 
V. Goreglyad analysed the s]9ecific 
features of the formation of cultural 
self-awareness among the Japanese 
in the Middle Ages: the emergence 
of Japanese ethnocentrism which 
then formed the basis of theories of 
national exclusiveness. 

Soviet scholars also participmted in 
the secdons on the “Ancient Orient” 
and the “Christian Orient”. G. Sar¬ 
kisyan (Corresponding Member, 
Armenian Academy of Sciences), Di¬ 
rector of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Armenian Academy of 
Sciences delivered a paper analysing 
the Babylonian variant of Hellenism 
following the conquest of Asia An¬ 
terior by Alexander the Great. 
G. Beradze (Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Georgian Academy of Sci¬ 
ences) dwelt in his paper on the 
historical value of 17th- and 18th- 
century Georgian seals, carrying 
bilingual and multilingual inscrip¬ 
tions found in Georgian territory. 
N. Dschanelidse (FRG) read an in¬ 
teresting paper on ancient Georgian 
church literature. He gave a detailed 
overall description of the history of 
the study of ancient Georgian litera¬ 
ture and of hagiographic monu¬ 
ments in particular, and emphasised 
the successes in this field of Soviet 
scholars in (Georgia. 

As well as the papers read by 
Soviet delegates, 15 more papers by 
Soviet Oriental scholars were pre¬ 
sented to the Congress. 

During the Congress Soviet dele¬ 
gates spoke on the USSR’s peaceful 
initiatives, explaining their aims and 
essence. Mikhail Gorbachev’s speech 
in Vladivostok on the problems of 
Auan and Pacific security evoked 
great interest among the delegates to 
the Congress. ^ 

L. Alayev 
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Forum of Economic Historians 


The regular. Ninth Economic His¬ 
tory Congress was held in Bern 
(Switzerland) from August 24 to 29, 
1986. It was attended by about 1,000 
delegates from 46 countries. For the 
first time scholars from China and 
from a number of Asian, African 
and Latin American countries (Iraq, 
Zaire, Zimbabwe, Senegal, etc.) took 
part in such a gathering. 

The socialist countries wer6 widely 
represented. Hungary, the German 
Democratic Republic and Poland 
sent large delegations. The Soviet 
delegation was headed by Corres¬ 
ponding Member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences I. Kovalchen- 
ko. It included Academician V. Vin¬ 
ogradov, Director of the Institute'' of 
Scientific Information for the Social 
St'iences, USSR Academy of Sci¬ 
ences; Academician J. Kahk, 
Acadenjic Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Social Sciences of the 
Estonian Academy of Sciences; 
R. Pullat, Director of the Institute of 
History of the Estonian Academy of 
Sciences, and associates of leading 
research centres of Moscow, Lenin¬ 
grad and Kiev (Institute of the 
History of the USSR, Institute of 
World History, Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Institute of Scientific Infor¬ 
mation for the Social Sciences, USSR 
Academy of Sciences; Institute of 
Stx'ial and Economic Problems of 
Foreign Countries of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, the Depart¬ 
ment of History of Moscow State 
University). 

Among the problems discussed 
were the theoretical aspects of world 
economic history. Many scholars ex¬ 
amined them in close connection 
with the ui^ent problems and crucial 
economic and political issues of our 
day. 

The Congress participants showed 
great interest in such historico- 


economic studies as the hiOory of the 
tmun, including its economy, struc¬ 
ture of the population, and other 
aspects; the history of trade (prices, 
domestic and internation^ credit, 
the dynamics and structure of world 
trade); the emergence and development 
of die world economy (the international 
division of labour, transnational en¬ 
terprises, the nationalisation of in¬ 
dustry, etc.); the living standards of 
the population. 

Many themes were closely con¬ 
nected with contemporary economic 
and social problems in the world 
such as the economic progress of the 
developing countries, ecological his¬ 
tory, and “the third industrial re¬ 
volution". Delegates discussed prob¬ 
lems of the preservation of peace, 
the development of the scientific and 
technological revolution and the pro¬ 
tection of the environment, the 
elimination of inequality in the 
economic development of the 
“North” and the “South”, that is of 
the industrial and developing coun¬ 
tries. 

Some Western experts on 
economic history tend to use in their 
constructs elements of the most di¬ 
verse, and often contradictory, 
theories. Such an overtly pragmatic 
approach to the theory and 
methodology of the historical process 
hampers, in our view, finding a 
solution to the fundamental prob¬ 
lems of both the historical process as 
a whole, and of the most diverse 
problems of historico-economic re¬ 
search in particular. 

Soviet scholars took an active part 
in most of the panel sessions; they 
took the floor more than 40 times. 

In the discussion of the theme 
"Stages of the Formation of the 
World Market” Soyiet scholars em¬ 
phasised the need for a thorouf^ 
study of the socio-economic prere- 



quisites for forming a world 
economy (G. Kotovsky), and dwelt 
on theoretical and methodological 
questions of the history of forming 
the world market in the 16th-18th 
centuries (M. Barg). 

Soviet historians stressed that in 
analysing the development of the 
world market, account should be 
taken, first of all, of the dynamics of 
world trade in basic commodities, 
the formation and development of 
the agrarian market, the exchange of 
industrial goods, etc., factors that 
constituted the foundation of the 
international economic ties which led 
to the emergence of the world 
economy. This question was dealt 
with by 1. Kovalchenko of the Soviet 
Union, who described some methods 
of analysing the European grain 
market in the late IQth-early 20th 
century. 

The panicipants in the session of 
the panel “The Structure of Internal 
Trade, 15th-19th Centuries” heard 
L. Milov’s paper—“Structure of the 
Transport of Goods in Russia in the 
18th Century". The speaker singled 
out three basic groups of com¬ 
modities: agricultural products which 
were an object of export trade; 
products of textile, as well as of 
metallurgical and metal-working en¬ 
terprises oriented towards the re¬ 
quirements of the country’s popula¬ 
tion; imported products whi^ were 
more or less evenly distributed over 
the entire territory of Russia in the 
18th century. 

In the discussion of the subject 
“Multinational Enterprise: Interna¬ 
tional Finance, Markets and Govern¬ 
ment in the 20th Century" the 
Soviet scholars A. Fursenko and 
Yu. Matseiko dwelt on the role and 
place of transnational corporations 
and their assessment by the 27th 
Congress of the Communist Pauty of 
the Soviet Union. As was noted at 
the Congress, “a new knot of con¬ 


tradictions has appeared and is being 
swiftly tightened between the transna¬ 
tional corporations and tite natiqf^-state 
form of society's political organisation" 
(Mikhail Gorbachev, Political Report 
of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
27th Party Congress, Moscow, 1986, 
p. 18). The facts cited in this connec¬ 
tion were corroborated by the dele¬ 
gates from Syria, iZimbabwe and 
some other countries. 

Soviet historians acdvely partici¬ 
pated in the sessions of the panel 
“Oil in the World Economy”. Its 
organisers were A. Fursenko and 
P. W. Ferrier (Britain). The papers 
presented covered both the national 
aspects of the problem (the effect of 
the development of oil mining and 
refining on the economies of indi¬ 
vidual countries; the export and 
import of oil; the oil industry and 
banks), and the global problems of 
our day connected with the subject: 
oil and transnational corporations, 
the world energy crisis, the situation 
in the Middle East. Soviet historians 
presented the paper by V. Shish¬ 
kin—“Oil Exports and the Russian 
Balance of Trade in the Inter-War 
Years”, and the paper by R. An- 
dreasyan—“The World Energy 
Crisis and the Middle East”. 

One of the international research 
projects—“International Banking 
and Industrial Finance, 1870- 
1914”—was also devoted to an 
analysis of the hutory of finances in 
both its national and international 
aspects, and the role of banks as the 
first international enterprises. 
V. Bovykin (USSR) supervising the 
project together with R. Cameron 
(USA), rightly noted that the picture 
presented by the participants in the 
project of the interaction of national 
banking systems in their develop¬ 
ment and functioning in the late 
19th-early 20th century was of inter¬ 
est both to researchers studying the 
general processes of the inter- 



nationalisation of capital and to 
those studying the history of banks 
in individual countries. 

The sponsor of the session on the 
theme “Technical Education and So¬ 
cial Mobility”, H. van Dijk (the 
Netherlands), noted the interdepen¬ 
dence of the technical training of 
personnel and the development of 
production as a whole. The paper 
presented by the Soviet historian 
I. Ostapenko—“The ScientiHc- 

Technical Creative Work - of the 
Soviet Working Class in the 1960s- 
1970s”—specially devoted to a study 
of the workers* drive to raise the 
level of their knowledge and profes¬ 
sional know-how, evoked great inter¬ 
est. E. Pivovar (USSR) dwelt on the 
essence of the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution and its m$^or 
social manifestations and consequ¬ 
ences and correlation with the pre¬ 
ceding scientific and technological 
revolutions. 

The sessions of the panel 
“Economic History and the McKern 
Information Sciences” discussed the 
impact of the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution on the develop¬ 
ment of the social sciences. They 
were attended by Academician 
V. Vinogradov (USSR). His paper 
described the research being done by 
Soviet scholars in the field of scien¬ 
tific information on the social sci¬ 
ences and the forms and methods of 
information backing, in particular an 
automated data bwk organised at 
the Institute of SciendHc Informa¬ 
tion whit h he heads. The panel 
heard the paper presented by 
L. Borodkin (USSR)—“Modem In¬ 
formatics in Studies on Agrarian 
History of Russia at the End of the 
19th Century”. It examined some 
results and prospecu of setdns up at 
the Department of History Mos¬ 
cow State University archives of 
machine-read data on the agrarian 
history of pre-revolutionary Russia. 


“Comparadve Measurement of 
Urban and Rural Incomes in Asia 
and Africa” was the theme of die 
paper presented by S. Kuznetsova at 
the panel “Income and Wealth Dis¬ 
tribution and Economic Develop¬ 
ment”. She focused attention on the 
problem of measuring the living 
standards of the populadon by com¬ 
paring the earnings and the living 
wage of a family and ascertaining 
the real purchasing power of the 
populadon. This problem becomes 
especially urgent in connection with 
the increased urbanisadon of Asian 
and African countries in our day. 

The inclusion of the subject 
’’Mountain Economies and Societies" 
in the congress’ agenda is under¬ 
standable. Participants examined this 
important prt^lem, as yet inade¬ 
quately researched, on the materials 
pertaining to the mountainous reg¬ 
ions of Switzerland, Austria, Spain, 
France and the USSR (the 
Caucasus). Corresponding Member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 

A. Novoseltsev, in his paper 
“Economy and Social System of the 
Highlands in the Middle Ages and 
the Early Stages of the New Era (the 
Caucasus)” emphasised that the 
economic history of mountainous re¬ 
gions was of great interest from the 
point of view of the impact of the 
geographical fi,..tor and natural con- 
didons on society's development. 
The Caucasian region b a vast field 
for such research. 

A number of panels discussed 
probtems of the economic history of 
the ancient world. The panel “Pas¬ 
toral Economies in Classical Andqui- 
ty (Greece and Rome)” heard 
V. Kuzbhchin’s paper “The Piastoral 
Economy in the Period of the Flour¬ 
ishing of the Andent Greek and 
Roman Civilisadon (the 2nd century 

B. C.—the 2nd century A. D.)”, 
which evoked great interest of the 
delegates. 

m 



One of the panels discussed the 
problems of using such an interest¬ 
ing source as inventories of movable 
property. This source is important 
for the study of historico- 
demographic and historico-economic 
situations. R. Pullat spoke about 
Soviet historians using such inven¬ 
tories of Tallinn of the 18th century 
in analysing the social and demog- 

Cbronicle 

4s Moscow was the venue of a confer¬ 
ence of heads of departments of the social 
sciences to discuss the tasks of the 
departments of the social sciences in the 
li^t of Uie ^cisions of the 27th Con¬ 
gress of the CPSU. The conference 
brought together members and alter¬ 
nate members of the Politburo of the 
CC CPSU, secretaries of the CC 
CPSU, deputy chairmen of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, depart¬ 
ment heads of the CC CPSU, sec¬ 
retaries and heads of departments of 
science and educational institutions 
of the Central Committees of the 
Communist Parties of the Union 
republics, regions and areas, scholars 
and heads of ministries, rectors and 
Party secretaries of the country’s 
leading higher educational institu¬ 
tions. Opening the conference 
Mikhail Gorbachev, in his program¬ 
me speech, emphasised that the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party firmly believes that “the course 
towards acceleration and reconstruc¬ 
tion, aimed at achieving a qualitative¬ 
ly new state of Soviet society is 
inconceivable without invigorating 
ideological-theoretical work, without 
scientifically substantiating the prac¬ 
tical measures to improve the social 
relations of developing socialism”. 
Speaking on the role of theory as the 


The review covers the events of August- 
October 1986. 


raphic structure of the uii>an popu¬ 
lation. 

The Economic History Congress in 
Bern was a notable event in interna¬ 
tional scientific life. It showed that 
economic history is developing 
rapidly as a major branch of histori¬ 
cal science. 

V. Shilov 


most important instrument of recon¬ 
struction, the General Secretary said; 
“The reconstruction under way sets 
before the entire system of the social 
sciences a challenging task. Our 
ideas of the dialectics of the produc¬ 
tive forces and production relations, 
socialist ownership, cooperation, 
people’s self-government and democ¬ 
racy, development of scxial con¬ 
sciousness, the causes of negative 
phenomena and the ways to elimi¬ 
nate them, and many other ideas 
need to be further advanced with 
due account of present-day realities. 
In its struggle to further develop the 
productive forces, widely apply ad¬ 
vanced technologies, qualitatively im¬ 
prove production relations and 
h)rms of economic management and 
administration the Party is counting 
on economic science making an in¬ 
creasingly greater contribution.” 

Egor Ligachev, Member of the 
Politburo and Secretary of the CC 
CPSU, spoke next. He was followed 
by G. Yagodin, USSR Minister of 
Higher and Specialised Secondary 
Education, who presented a paper 
on “The 27th Congress of the CPSU 
and the Tasks of the Social Scien¬ 
ces Departments”. Academician 
P. Fedoseyev, Vice-President of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, and 
Corresponding Memberw- of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences L. Abal¬ 
kin, P. Nikolayev, and I. Frolov took 
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the fkx>r in the discussion at the 
plenary sessions. There were also 
meetings of the sections of the his¬ 
tory of the CPSU, philosophy, politi¬ 
cal economy and scientific commun¬ 
ism. Closing the conference 
M. Zimyanin, Secretary of the CC 
CPSU, said that it was an important 
event in the social life of the country 
and on behalf of the CI^U Central 
Committee wished the social scien¬ 
tists every success in their work. 

ifs A scientific-theoretical conference 
“Lenin’s Heritage and Our Time" 
held in Warsaw and Poronin was 
organised by the Soviet-Polish Com¬ 
mission on Cooperation in the Social 
Sciences of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and the Polish Academy of 
Sciences (PAS). More than 40 pa|^rs 
by Soviet and Polish social scholars 
were heard. The Soviet side submit¬ 
ted the following papers: “The 27th 
Congress of the CPSU and the 
Development of the Soviet Political 
System” (Academician V. Kudryavt¬ 
sev); “Philosophical and 

Methodological Problems of the Ad¬ 
vance of the Social Sciences in the 
Light of the Decisions of the 27th 
Congress of the CPSU” (N. Lapin); 
“Intensification as a Factor of 
Acceleration” (Academician 

T. Khachaturov); “Making the 
Human Factor More Effective in the 
Conditions of Economic Intensifica¬ 
tion” (V. Ivanov); “Topical Issues of 
Lenin’s Teaching on the Transitional 
Period from Capitalism to Socialism” 
(V. Kulikov); “Lenin on the Nature 
of the Economic Laws of Socialism 
and Their Application” (V. Kashin); 
“Lenin on the Role of the Working 
Class in the Building of Socialism” 
(S. Khromov), and others. The Pol¬ 
ish side spoke on “Bread and Peace 
as Aims in the Light of Lenin’s 
Theoretical Heritage” (H. Chofaj, 
Corresponding Member of the PAS); 
“Topic^ity of Lenin’s Ethical Herit¬ 


age” (Academician Kf. l^flfcand); 
“Lenin’s Contribution into the Mar¬ 
xist Method in Historical Studies” 
(J. Topolski); “Key Ideas at the 27th 
CPSU Congress and the 10th Con¬ 
gress of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party” (T. Jaroszewski); “Lenin’s 
Ideological Heritage and the Cultur¬ 
al Issues Today” (B. Bialokozowicz); 
“Lenin’s Concept of the Alliance 
Between the Working Class and the 
Peasantry and Our Time” 
(B. Struzek); “Lenin’s Theory of 
War and Peace Today” 
(M. Michalik). 

He The 2lst General Assembly of the 
International Council of Scientific Un¬ 
ions (ICSU) held in Bern (Switzer¬ 
land) brought together about 250 
academics from more than 50 coun¬ 
tries, including: Bulgaria, Czechos¬ 
lovakia, China, Cuba, the GDR, 
Hungary, Poland and the USSR. 
The USSR AS was represented by 
Academician G. Skryabin, Chief 
Learned Secretary of the USSR AS 
Presidium (head of the delegation); 
Academicians A. Bayev and Yu. Osi- 
pyan; Corresponding Members of 
the USSR AS V. Belousov, G. Golit¬ 
sin and V. Kovda; and R. Galeyev 
and E. Mukhin. The participants 
considered certain organisational 
questions, priorities of ICSU’s ac¬ 
tivities, the International Geosphere- 
Biosphere Programme, ICSU’s fu¬ 
ture studies of the consequences of 
nuclear war, and the interrelations 
between ICSU and other interna¬ 
tional organisations. 

Symposiums on the consequences 
of nuclear war and on global chan^ 
took place within the General As¬ 
sembly’s framework. G. Golitsin read 
his paper “Climatic Consequences of 
Nuclear War”. The Soviet delegation 
took an active part in both sym¬ 
posiums. 

♦ Professor M. Marais (France), Pre^- 
dent of Ae In^itut de la vie (Geneva) 



visited the Soviet Union on the invita¬ 
tion of the USSR AS. He met 
Academician P. Fedoseyev. Vice- 
President of the USSR AS; I. Frolov. 
Corresponding Member of the USSR 
AS, Editor-in-chief of the journal 
Kommunist, and V. 2^gladin, First 
Deputy Head of the International 
Department of the CC CPSU. They 
discussed the questions pertaining to 
the “Science in the Service of Life: 
Global Problems" programme 
suggested by the Institut de la vie 
and supported by Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev, General Secretary of the CC 
CPSU, in his reply to M. Marois’ 
letter. 

sk "‘Science in the Service of Life: 
Global Problems" was the theme of an 
international conference of scientists 
held near Iverdon (Switzerland) on 
the initiative of the Institut de la vie 
headed by M. Marois, the prominent 
French scientist. It was attended by 
academics from Canada. Finland, 
France, Great Britain, the Nether¬ 
lands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the USA and the USSR. 
The Soviet side submitted the follow¬ 
ing papers: “Man-Science- 

Humanism: a New Synthesis" 

(I. Frolov, Corresponding Member 
of the USSR AS, delegation head); 
“Biosphere and Noosphere: New 
Research Programmes" (Academi¬ 
cian N. Moiseyev); “Needs as the 
Basis and Motive Force of Be¬ 
haviour" (P. Simonov, Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the USSR AS); “Pro¬ 
tection of Human Heredity from 
Mutagens and Cancerogens" 

(Yu. Altukhov); “Television: Global 
Problems and Man" (L. Nikolayev); 
“Environment and the World Life" 
(E. Syroechkovsky). A. Dron and 
I. Melyukhin were among the con¬ 
ference participants. 

Budapest hosted the International 
Dialogue BettMen Marxists and 


CaUudics on "Society and Moral Val¬ 
ues" sponsored by the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences (HAS) and the 
Pontifical Gregorian University (Vat¬ 
ican). Scientists and clergymen from 
Belgium, the GDR, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, Switzerland, the USSR, and 
the Vatican took part in the dialogue 
which was opened by I. Berend, the 
HAS President, and P. Poupard, 
President of the Secretariat for Non- 
Believers (Vatican). The introductory 
papers were read by J. Lukacs, Di¬ 
rector of the HAS Institute of 
Philosophy, and E. Huber, Professor 
of the Pontifical Gregorian Universi¬ 
ty. The participants discussed the 
following subjects: Ihe Marxist and 
Christian conceptions of human rela¬ 
tions; autonomy and man’s responsi¬ 
bility from the point of view of 
Marxism and Christianity; moral val¬ 
ues as perceived by Marxists and 
Christians; labour in Marxist and 
Christian conceptions: Marxist and 
Christian view of social coexistence 
and cooperation; V. Garadja, 
B. Grigoryan and A. Titarenko from 
the Soviet Union took part in the 
dialogue. 

4: Moscow was the venue of a rtation- 
wide conference "Methodological and 
Philosofhical Problems of the History of 
mtosofhy" sponsored by the Insti¬ 
tute of Philosophy, USSR AS. The 
introductory speech was delivered by 
Corresponding Member of the USSR 
AS V. Mshvenieradze, Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute. The plenary 
sessions heard the following papers: 
“Current Tasks of Marxist-Leninist 
History and Philosophy" (Academi¬ 
cian P. Fedoseyev); “The World His¬ 
tory of Philosophy: Methodological 
ProWems” (Academician T. Oizer- 
man); “Creative Continuity in the 
History of Marxist-Leninist 
Philosophy: Soviet Studies" (M. lov- 
chuk. Corresponding Member of the 
USSR AS); “East and West. The 
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Problem of Continuity in the De¬ 
velopment of Philosophy” 
(M. Asimov, Corresponding Member 
of the USSR AS); “World View and 
Philosophy (Historico-Philosophical 
Aspect)” (V. Shinkaruk, Corres¬ 
ponding Member of the USSR AS); 
“Methodological Aspects of the 
Study of Socio-Historical Condition¬ 
ality of Philosophy of the Past” 
(N. Motroshilova). Then the work of 
the conference proceeded in panels: 
methodological aspects of studying 
the history of philosophy of Western 
Europe and America, study and 
critique of present-day bourgeois 
philosophy, methodological aspects 
of the analysis of the history of 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy, metho¬ 
dological aspects of studying 
present-day Marxist philosophy ab¬ 
road; study of the history "Of 
philosophy of the peoples of the 
USSR, methodological problems of 
research into the philosophy of East¬ 
ern countries; the history of political 
philosophy as a part of the history of 
philosophy; philosophical problems 
of atheism and free-thinking; 
methodological questions of 
mediaeval and ancient philosophy; 
philosophical problems of the history 
of logic and methodology of science. 

♦ The Tenth Conference of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Historians of 
Asia held in Singapore brought to¬ 
gether some 200 scholars from more 
than 30 countries of Asia, Africa, 
Europe, America, Australia and New 
Zealand, including China and the 
USSR. V. Lee, Sector Head at the 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
USSR AS delivered his paper “New 
Intellectuals and Modernisation in 
Postcolonial Societies of Asia”. 

* The First Soviet-American Collo¬ 
quium on Problems of WoHd War H 
History held in Moscow was opened 
by introduaory speeches of 


A. Chubaryan, Deputy Chairman of 
the National Committee of His¬ 
torians of the Soviet Union, and 
Professor W. F. Kimball (USA). The 
Soviet historians submitted the fol¬ 
lowing papers: “Collective Security 
Pn^lems and Soviet-American Rela¬ 
tions. 1933-1938" (G. Sevostyanov); 
“Cultural Relations Between the 
USSR and the US in the 193()s- 
Beginning of the 1940s” (B. Gilen- 
son); “American Artists Against War 
and Fascism. Soviet-American Cul¬ 
tural Contacts. 1930-1942" 
(T. Yuryeva); “Strengthening De¬ 
fence of the Soviet Union and Its 
Armed Forced During the Prewar 
Period” (A. Babin); "The Soviet 
Union’s International Positions on 
the Eve of the Great Patriotic War” 
(V. Berezhkov); “The USA and Hi¬ 
tler Attack of the USSR” (Dz. Nad- 
jafov); “Nazi Germany’s Attack of 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States: American Public and Mass 
Media” (V. Poznyakov); “Mission to 
the United States. 1941” 
(G. Baidukov); “The USSR War 
Economics and the Allied Aid. 1941- 
1942” (G. Kumanev and L. Chuzav- 
kov); “On the Battle of Moscow” 
(D. Proektor); “The Formation of 
the Grand Alliance, the Second 
Front Problem and the Search for a 
Solution. 194.1-1942” (O. Rzheshevs- 
ky); “The Role of Maxim M. Lit¬ 
vinov in Soviet-American Relations. 
1933-1943” (Z. Sheinis). The Ameri¬ 
cans spoke on: “Rapprochement and 
Estrangement; the United States in 
Soviet Foreign Policy in the 1930s” 
(H. D. Phillips); “Soviet-American 
Relations, 1939-1942: Searching for 
Allies in a Threatening World” 
(E. M. Bennett); “The US and the 
USSR: Views from America, 1933- 
1942” (Ch. C. Alexander); “The 
Isolationist Context of American 
Foreign Policy Towards the Soviet 
Union in 1940-1941” (J. G. Clif¬ 
ford); “Stalin’s Minimum Conditions 



and the Military Balance, 1941- 
1942” (S. M. Miner); “Crisis Diplo¬ 
macy, June-December 1941” 
(W. F. Kimball): “A Tale of Three 
Cities: Tripartite Diplomacy and the 
Second Front, IW1-1942” 
(L. C. Gardner); “In Aid of Ameri¬ 
ca's Interests: the Provision of Lend- 
Lease to the Soviet Union, 1941- 
1942” (Th. A. Wilson); "American 
Perspectives on Eastern Front Oper¬ 
ations in World War H” 
(D. M. Glantz); and "Soviet- 
American Relations in 1941-1942: 
the Problem of the Second Front 
and the Search for a Solution. The 
Soviet Union and the Second Front 
in American Strategic Planning, 
1941-1942” (M. A. Stoler). 

♦ “USSR and USA in World War ir 
was the theme of the SixA Colloquium of 
Soviet and American Historians which 
took place in Washington D. C It 
was opened by Academician of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 
A. Shlepakov, head of the Soviet 
delegation and S. Gammon, Execu¬ 
tive Director of the American Histor¬ 
ical Ass<x:iation, head of the Ameri¬ 
can delegation. The Soviet .scholars 
submitted the following papers: “On 
the Concept of Rear Line in the 
Years of War” (Yu. Polyakov, Cor¬ 
responding Member of the 
USSR AS); “Social Movements 
in the USA in the Second 
World War” (A. Shlepakov); “S<x.'icj- 
Economic Development and National 
Relations in Central Asia in the 
Years of the Great Patriotic War” 
(R. Aminova, Corresponding Mem¬ 
ber of the Uzbek AS); “Govern¬ 
ment and Trade Unions in the USA 
in the War Years” (S. Listikov); 
“The Contribution of the Peoples of 
the Transcaucasus to Victory in the 
Great Patriotic War” (G. Avetisyan); 
“Domestic Political Struggle in the 
USA as a Factor in Foreign Policy in 
the Years of the Second World War” 


(V. Maikov): “The Economy of the 
Soviet Union in the War Years” 
(G. Kumanev); “Ideological Proces¬ 
ses and Historical Thought in the 
USA in the Years of the Second 
World War” (V. Sogrin); "Siberia in 
the War Years” (V. Alexeyev). The 
American side submitted the follow¬ 
ing papers: “The American 

Economy during World War H” 
(R. Collins): “The Second Front at 
Home: World War II and Black 
Americans” (S. Lawson): “Impact of 
World War II on the Nationality 
Question in the Soviet Union” 
(Y. Bilinsky); “The American Work¬ 
ing Class in World. War II: Social 
Tensions and Polidcal Consciousness 
in a Patriotic Era” (N. Lichtenstein); 
"Labour, Mobility and Social Stratifi¬ 
cation in the War Years” 
(Sh. Fitzpatrick); “American Women 
during World War 11” (W. Chafe); 
“The Impact of Socio-Economic 
Consequences of World War II on 
the Population of the USSR” 
(V. Anderson, V. Silver); “Impact of 
the War on the Status of the USSR 
Military” (C. Rice). 

ik A conference on the history of the 
Soviet-American relations between 1933 
and 1986 was held in Washing¬ 
ton D. C. which was sponsored by 
the Kennan Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies and the Woodrow 
Wilson International Centre for 
.Scholars. During the conference 
seven sessions heard the key papers 
of the American and Soviet scholars. 
Themes of the sessions were: “1933- 
1941. The Background to War¬ 
time Cooperation” (J. Haslam, 
A. M. Schlesinger—USA; Academi¬ 
cian of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences A. Shlepakov); “1941-1945. 
The Extent and Limits of Wartime 
Cooperation” (W. Kimball, V. Mast- 
ny—USA; V, Maikov—USSR); 
“1945-1955. Postwar Difficulties” 
(D. Halloway, R. C. Tucker—USA; 
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A. Filitov—USSR); “1955-1965. 

New Approaches" (R. Bowie, 
W. Taubman—USA; V. Pechat- 

nov—USSR); “1965-1975. The Rise 
of Detente" (W. Stoessel, A. Ulam— 
USA; P. Podlesny—USSR); “1975- 
1986. New Problems and Possibilities 
(R. Garthoff—USA; Yu. Melnikov— 
USSR). “Overall Lessons for the 
Future" (S. Bialer, J. Gaddis—USA; 
V. Sogrin—USSR) was the conclud¬ 
ing theme. The Soviet participants 
and a number of American experts 
stressed that the past experience of 
Soviet-American relations should be 
used to improve the relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

sfs Vienna welcomed the Fira Con¬ 
gress of the European Economic Associa¬ 
tion which brought together particip¬ 
ants of almost all the countries of 
Europe, including: Hungary, Poland, 
the USSR and Yugoslavia as well as 
Australia, Canada, Japan, the USA 
and other capitalist countries. 
Academician T. Zaslavskaya 

(Siberian Branch of the USSR AS) 
read her paper “Social Factors of the 
Accelerated Development of Soviet 
Society". K. Goffman, an associate of 
the Economic-Mathematical Institute 
of the USSR AS, panicipatcd in the 
discussion on the economic problems 
of environmental protection. 

Hf The NirUh European Conference on 
Modem South Asian Studies was held 
in Heidelberg (FRG) which gathered 
Oriental scholars from 50 countries, 
including Czechoslovakia, the GDR, 
Hungary, Poland and the USSR. 
The work of the conference pro¬ 
ceeded in panels. Soviet scholars, 
associates with the Institute of*Orien- 
tal Studies of the USSR AS, submit¬ 
ted their papers: in the “Industry 
and Labour" panel—"Shifts in the 
Structure of Labour Force in Pakis¬ 
tan” (V. Belokrenitsky); in the “Pat¬ 
terns and Strategies of Political Par¬ 


ticipation" panel—“Evdution of 
Positions of Indian Political Panics. 
Content-Analysis of Electron Man¬ 
ifestos. 1962-1980" (E. Komarov); in 
the “Economic Development, Ecolo¬ 
gy and Environment” panel— 
“Socio-Economic Policy of State in 
Independent India" (O. Malyarov). 

^ "Demographic Behaviour and Its 
Change" tttas the theme of the 7A 
InterruUioncd Demographic Seminar 
held by Humboldt University in Ber¬ 
lin. It attracted demographers from 
15 countries including: Bulgaria, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the GDR, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, the 
USSR, and Vietnam. Reporting from 
the Soviet side were: A. Vishnevsky, 
“Two Historical Types of Demog¬ 
raphic Behaviour"; A. Sudoplatov, 
“Family Planning Programmes in the 
Developing Countries (Components, 
Structure and Efficiency)"; 
B. Khorev, “Population of the 
USSR: Geographic and Demog¬ 
raphic Aspects”. 

^ The 36th Pi^a^ Conference held 
in Budapest brought together some 
170 prominent scholars from nearly 
50 countries. The participants dis¬ 
cussed the burning issues of more 
active participation of scientists in 
the struggle for peace and detente, 
for averting nuclear conflict, curbing 
arms race and preventing it from 
spreading into space. Tibe Soviet 
Union was represented by Academi¬ 
cian M. Markov, Chairman of the 
Soviet Pugwash Committee (delega¬ 
tion head). Academicians V. Gol- 
dansky, N. Enikolopov, O. Reutov, 
Corresponding Members of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences 
An. Gromyko and V. Trukhanovsky 
and also K. Babievsky, Yu. Klyukin, 
Yu. Kondratenko, O. Lisov, and 
1. Sokdiov. 

♦ Castiglioncello near Livorno 
(Italy) hosted the Fi^ Worhshop of the 
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PugwaA Study Group on Conventionai 
Forces in Europe. It was attended by 
scientists, political and military ex> 
pelts from 14 countries, among 
them China, the GDR, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, the USSR, and 
Yugoslavia. Corresponding Member 
of the USSR AS N. Fedorenko and 
Yu. Markelov represented the Soviet 
Union. 

4c The SixA Indonesia-USSR Confer¬ 
ence on Prospects for the Development of 
International Situation in the 1990s 
held in Jakana was organised by the 
Centre of Strategic and International 
Studies (Jakarta). The Soviet side 
submitted the following papers: 
“The World Economy and the De¬ 
veloping Countries in the 1990s” 
(G. Shirokov), “The USSR and the 
Asia-Pacific Region” (G. Chufrin), 
“The USSR’s Foreign Policy for the 
1990s” (V. Malygin), “Soviet- 

Indonesian Trade and Economic Re¬ 
lations” (A. Popov). Reporting from 
the Indonesian side were: 
D. Sumandjuntak, “llie Global 
Economy in the 1990s”; S. Djiwan- 
dono, “Indonesia and the Asia- 
Pacific Region in the 1990s. Pros¬ 
pects for Regional Cooperation”; 
H. Djalal, “Indonesia’s Foreign Poli¬ 
cy for the 1990s”; D. Odang, “In¬ 
donesia-USSR Economic and Trade 
Relations”. 

4c The 12th International Congress of 
Comparative Law held in Sydney and 
Melbourne gathered participants 
from some 50 countries, including 
China, the GDR, Poland, the USSR, 
and Yugoslavia. It proceeded in the 
sessions: legal history and ethnology; 
general legal history and legal 
philosophy; comparative law: its 
methods and unification; civil law; 
intemation^ private law; civil proce¬ 
dure; agrarian law; commerci^ law; 
public international law; intellectual 
rights: labour law; human rights: 


administrative law; fiscal law; penal 
law; criminal procedure; bibliog¬ 
raphy; computers. Soviet legal ex¬ 
perts (researchers from the Institute 
of the State and Law, USSR AS) 
delivered the following papers; "Cul¬ 
tural and Ideological Pluralism and 
Contemporary International Public 
Law”—genei^ report—(V. Vere- 
shchetin); “On the Possibili¬ 
ty of Using Information Acquired by 
the Judge Outside the Courtroom” 
(V. Savitsky); “Concensual Treaties” 
(V. Smorodsky). G. Shinkarevskaya 
(from the same institute) took also 
part in the work of the congress. 

4c Seoul was the venue of the 62nd 
Conference of the International Law 
Association which gathered experts 
in international law from 50 coun¬ 
tries, Poland, the USSR, and Yugos¬ 
lavia among them. The conference 
work proceeded in 14 committees; 
including legal aspects of New Inter¬ 
national Economic Order; legal as¬ 
pects of long-distance air pollution; 
enforcement of human rights; medi¬ 
cal and humanitarian la.w; space law; 
terrorism; and international criminal 
law. Within the framework of the 
conference there were three work¬ 
shops: peaceful settlement of dis¬ 
putes, state immunity, monetary law. 
Corresponding Member of the 
USSR AS G. Tunkin, Chairman of the 
Soviet Association of International 
Law and L. Korbut, Learned Secret¬ 
ary of the Association, took an active 
part in the conference. 

4e The Soviet public marked the SOOtk 
anniversary of "The Lay of Igor’s 
Host". Academician B. Rybakov ad¬ 
dressed the gala meeting held on the 
occasion in Bolshoi Theatre in Mos¬ 
cow. He read his paper "The Lay of 
Igor’s Host Throu^out the Ages and 
Today”. Poet E. Isayev, Secretary of 
the Board of the Union of Writers 
of the USSR, spoke on the signifi- 
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cance of The Lay of Igor’s Host in 
developing Russian literature. 

* * • 

International Round-Table Session 
dedicated to this anniversary took place 
in Moscow at the Gorky Institute of 
World Literature, USSR AS. Scho¬ 
lars from Austria, Bulgaria, Czechos¬ 
lovakia, the GDR, Poland, Switzer¬ 
land, the USSR and Yugoslavia con¬ 
sidered questions of interpreting The 
Lay, its textology and poetics and the 
tasks of international scientific coop¬ 
eration in its research. 

sk Ohrid (Yugoslavia) welcomed the 
19th Annual Mating of the European 
Linguistic Society (Societas Lingui^ica 
Europaea) which was attended by 
scholars from many countries iioi 
Europe, including Hungary, Poland, 
the USSR, Yugoslavia and also from 
the USA. The meeting considered 
the problems of markers in linguis¬ 
tics. Academician 1’. Gamkrelidze 
spoke at the plenary session on 
“Markers in Synchrony and Diac¬ 
hrony'* and A. Desnitskaya, Corres¬ 
ponding Member of the USSR AS, 
spoke at a panel meeting on “Lexical 
Borrowings in the Light of the 
Balkan Linguistic Problems”. 
Academician T. Gamkrelidze was 
elected the Society’s President for 
the 1986-1987 term. 

4s Rostov-on-Don and the Veshens- 
kaya village hosted the Soviet- 
American Symposium ’’Mikhail 
ShoUMurv and William Faulkner" 
sponsored by the Gorky Institute of 
World Literature, USSR AS, and the 
American Council of Learned 
Societies. The introductory^^ speech 
“Mikhail Sholokhov and WUliam 
Faulkner" was delivered by 
P. Palievsky, Deputy Director of the 
Institute. Tlie Soviet side spoke on: 
“The E|Hcal, the Humanistic and the 
Fcdk” (Ya. Zasursky); “^olokhov: 


the Formation of a Writer" (V. Vor¬ 
onov); "The Conception of Indi- 
viduum in Sholokhov and Faulkner" 
(T. Morozova); “Worlds in Intercon¬ 
nection" (E. Volodin); “The Depic- 
don of Nature in Sholokhov and 
Faulkner" (D. Umov); “The Con¬ 
ception of a Hero" (E. Stetsenko); 
“The Group Scenes in Quiet Flows 
the Don and Light in August" 
(A. Zverev); “The Human Commun¬ 
ity in Sholokhov and Faulkner" 
(N. Anastasyev); “The Socio- 
Historical Conflict in Artisdc Reflec¬ 
tion" (M. Koreneva). The American 
side submitted the following papers: 
“Mikhail Sholokhov and William 
Faulkner: the Enduring Fame" 
(}. Pilkington); “Agrarian Themes in 
Faulkner and Sholokhov" (T. Inge); 
“Folklore in Sholokhov and Faulk¬ 
ner” (W. Ferris); “Two Novels of 
War: Faulkner’s A Fable and 
Sholokhov’s Quiet Flows the Don" 
(D. Fowler); “Sholokhov’s Secret” 
(D. Stewart). Writers A. Kalinin, and 
A. Sofronov and literary critic 
T. Denisova also took part in the 
symposium. 

ik Tbilisi welcomed a scientific confer¬ 
ence "The Destinies of World Civilisa¬ 
tion in the Literatures of the Socudist 
Countries" organised by the Union of 
Writers of the USSR and Georgian 
SSR, the Gorki Insdtute of World 
Literature, USSR AS (GIWL) and 
the Shota Rustaveli Insdtute of 
Georgian Literature, Georgian AS. 
The introductory speech of Corres¬ 
ponding Member of the USSR AS 
G. Berdnikov, GIWL Director, was 
read. G. Tsitsishvili, Corresponding 
Member of the Georgian Academy 
of Sciences, delivered his introduc¬ 
tory speech. O. Cherkezia, Chairman 
of the Coundl of Ministers of the 
Georgian SSR, welcomed the txmfer- 
ence participants. The following 
papers were submitted to the confer¬ 
ence: “The Role of Literature of the 
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Socialist Countries in the Present- 
Day Socio-Historical Process” 
(P. Toper); “New Thinking in Inter¬ 
national Life and Literature” 
(M. Sturua); "Literature of the 
Socialist Countries—a Herald of 
Friendship Between Peoples” 
(G. Lomidze, Corresponding Mem¬ 
ber of the USSR AS); “Man 
and Today's World in Literatures of 
the Socialist Countries” (S. Sher- 
laimova); “Historical Memory of 
Peoples and the Issues of Socialist 
Construction in Present-Day Litera¬ 
ture” (1. Mlechina); “The Evolution 
of Anti-Fascist Theme. Socialist Lit¬ 
erature in the Struggle against the 
Ideology of Misanthropy and Racial 
Superiority” (1. Fradkin). Guests 
from other countries also took the 
floor: Academician M. Naumann 
(GDR), “The Contribution of Litera¬ 
ture into the Defence of Culture 
Today”; B. Bailokozowicz (Poland), 
“Prospects for Developing Civilisa¬ 
tion and the Struggle in the Ques¬ 
tion of Cultural Heritage in Litera¬ 
ture”; H. Hrzalova (Czechoslovakia), 
“An Image of the Future. Historical 
Optimism of Literatures of the 
Socialist Countries”. The papers 
were discussed by Soviet literary 
critics and writers and their col¬ 
leagues from other countries, among 
them K. Bottcher (GDR), 
F. Nieuwazny (Poland), and H. Turk 
(FRG). 

He Lvov (USSR) hosted an interna¬ 
tional symposium “Ivan FrarUto and 
World Culture" dedicated to the 
130th birth anniversary of the well- 
known Ukrainian poet, philosopher 
and public figure. Scholars, writers 
and translators from Austria, Bul¬ 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, the 
GDR, Poland, the USA, the USSR, 
Yugoslavia and other countries dis¬ 
cussed, at the plenary sessions, 
panels and round-table sessions, a 
wide range of problems in studying 


Franko's artistic and philosophical 
legacy. 

A countrywide conference "“The 
Present-Day State and Tasks of Soviet 
Folklore Studies" was held in Moscow 
by the Scientific Council on Folklore 
at the USSR AS and the Gorky 
Institute of World Literature. The 
following papers were submitted: 
"The Work of the Soviet Students of 
Folklore in the Light of New De¬ 
mands” (V. Gatsak); “The State and 
Perspectives of Comprehensive Folk¬ 
lore Studies” (V. Gusev); "The State, 
Tasks and Perspectives of the De¬ 
velopment of the Nalional Folklore 
Music” (E. Alexeyev); “Studies in 
the Language of Folklore” 
(M. Kumakhov); “Recent Russian 
Folklore Studies (Some Methodologi¬ 
cal Tendencies and Tasks)” 
(A. Anikin); “The Ethnic and the 
Epic in Ancient Folklore (Topical 
Aspects)” (U. Dalgat); "Literature 
and Folklore (Problems and Opin¬ 
ions)” (G. Gamzatov, Corresponding 
Member of the USSR AS). 

sk Moscow was the venue of a sym¬ 
posium “Ecology, Man, Nature, Art" 
sponsored by the Commission of 
Comprehensive Studies of the Artis¬ 
tic Creativity under the USSR AS 
Scientific Council on the History of 
World Culture. Its participants 
heard and discussed some 20 papers, 
among them “The Man and Nature 
Problem in the Inner World of 
Man” (B. Meilakh); “An Artisdc Pic¬ 
ture of the World, ‘Ecological Niche* 
and Science Fiction” (T. Chernysho¬ 
va); “Images of the Natural Environ¬ 
ment in Symbol Systems of Culture 
and Art" (Vyach. Ivanov); “The 
Perception of Nature and the Shap¬ 
ing of the Creative Potential of an 
Individual" (N. Rozhdestvenskaya); 
“The Motives and Role of Nature in 
Russian Folklore” (Yu. Yudina); 
“Aesthetic Education and Its Role in 
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Shaping Man's Ecological Culture" 
(B. Nemensky). 

Ne The Annual Shakespeare Conference 
was carried out in Moscow by the 
Shakespeare Commission under the 
USSR AS Scientific Council on the 
History of World Culture and the 
All-Union Research Institute of the 
Art Studies under the USSR Minis¬ 
try of Culture, lire participants 
heard and discussed 30 papers, in¬ 
cluding "Shakespeare in the Modern 
Theatre" (A. Bartoshevich); "HamUt 
and Its Problems" (A. Anikst); "The 
Manysidedness of King Lear's Poe¬ 
tics” (A. Geniu.sas); "Textological 
Problems of the Studies on Shakes¬ 
peare at the Present Stage" 
(V. Komarova); “Literary Women- 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare" 
(I. Gililov); "Specific Features of 
Shakespeare’s and Donne’s 
Metaphors of Colour" (S. Makuren- 
kova); "Tolstoi and Shakespeare (on 
the presentation of a problem)" 
(A. Parfenov); “Hamlet and Ophelia 
in Russian Poetry" (Yu. Levin). 

♦ The Congress “European Psycholog¬ 
ists for Peace" held in Helsinki 
brought together scholars from 24 
countries of Europe, America, Asia, 
including Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the GDR, Hungary, Poland, the 
USSR, and Yugoslavia. President of 
Finland Mauno Koivisto patronised 
the congress. Johan von Wright (Fin¬ 
land), Chairman of the ^ientific 
Committee, made the introductory 
speech. The plenary sessions and 
symposiums discussed the following 
questions: education for peace; 
psychological mechanisms of avert¬ 
ing war; science and peace ac¬ 
tivities—the role of psychologists; 
peace as a value; children, war and 
peace; the psychology of mutual 
understanding and cooperation. 
Speaking from the Soviet side were: 
E. ShcA'okhova, Deputy Director of 


the Institute of Psychology, 
USSR AS, "Education for Peace"; 
E. Sokolova, “The System of Peace 
Education in the USSR". Within the 
congress framework there was held a 
session of the International Commit¬ 
tee “Psychologists for Peace" organ¬ 
ised by the 23rd International Con¬ 
gress of Psychology which took place 
in Mexico in 1984. 

The Fiftit Prague International Con¬ 
ference “Psychic Evolution and the 
Shaping of Personality” sponsored by 
the Institute of Psychology of the 
Czechoslovak AS and the depart¬ 
ment of psychology of the Charles 
University was attended by 
psychologists from Czechoslovakia, 
Cuba, the GDR, Hungary, Ireland, 
Italy, japan, the Netherlands, Po¬ 
land, Rumania, Sweden, the USA, 
the USSR, Vietnam, and Yugoslavia. 
It proceeded in symposiums and 
panels. To the symposiums the 
Sdviet side submitted the following 
papers: "An Individual’s Activity 
and Life" (K. Abulkhanova); “The 
Development of Cognitive I^ocesscs 
at Preschool Age” (A. Venger); 
“The Moulding of Schoolchildren’s 
Personalities Through Group Con¬ 
tacts” (V. Davydov). Scholars from 
other countries spoke on: “The Role 
of Social Factors in Changing Value 
Orientations” (J. Reykowski, Po¬ 
land); “A Creative Development of 
Personality” (J. Hlavsa, Czechos¬ 
lovakia). There were some other 
papers by psychologists from other 
countries. At the panels the Soviet 
scholars read the following papers: 
“On the Problem of Shaping the 
Motivational Foundation of an Indi¬ 
vidual’s Activity" (!.’ Ilidadze); “A 
Mathematical Model of the Subjec¬ 
tive Space of Relations" (V. Krylov); 
"The Examination of Sensory- 
Perceptive Processes in the Early 
Ontogenesis” (E. Sergienko); “ ‘I and 
Others’ in the Individual’s Structure 
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on the Plane of the Motivation ‘to 
Be* and ‘to Have’ ” (N. Sarjeveladze); 
“Psychcdogical Factors in the Indi¬ 
vidual’s Professional Moulding (N. 
Tarabrin). Tlje conference heard 
170-odd papers. 

^ Gdansk played host to the Third 
European Conference on Personality 
sponsored by the European Associa¬ 
tion on Personality Psychology, the 
Polish Academy of Sciences and 
Warsaw University. The conference 
gathered scholars from 22 countries, 
including Bulgaria, the GDR, Hun¬ 
gary, Pc^and, the USSR, and Yugos¬ 
lavia. The key papers were read at 
four plenary sessions by the invited 
speakers; T. Tomaszewski (Poland), 
“Regulation and Steering in Human 
Acdvity’’; H.J.K. Konradt (FRG), 
“Why Motives Can Be Better Under¬ 
stood if Seen as Parts of the Person¬ 
ality?’’: V. Rusalov (head of the 
Soviet delegation), “Biological Foun¬ 
dations of Individual Differences”; 
P. Kleine (Great Britain), “Factor 
Analysis and Personality Theory”. 
The symposiums discussed the fol¬ 
lowing problems: “Temperament 
and Personality”, “The Self as Per¬ 
sonality Variable”, “Theory of Ac¬ 
tion and Personality”, “Advances in 
Personality Assessment and Measure¬ 
ment”, “Personality Changes”, “Per¬ 
sonality and Regulation of Social 
Behaviour”. Reporting from the 
Soviet side were: M. Bodunov, “In¬ 
dividual Tempo as a Generalised 
Formal Dynamic Characteristic of 
Behaviour”; V. Aseyev, “Differentia¬ 
tion of Motivational Characteristics 
of Systematic and Episodic Events”; 
and V. Levkovich, “The Role of 
Family Relations in the Formation of 
Child Personality”. 

Southampton (Great Britain) 
hosted the World Archaeological Con¬ 
gress organised by several nadonal 
scientific institutions, including the 
Institute of Archaeolc^y of the 


USSR AS. The congress brought 
together some 1,500 scientists from 
nearly 100 countries, among them 
Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovaki9, the 
GDR, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
the USSR, and Yugoslavia. It pro¬ 
ceeded in 18 panels. The Soviet 
researchers participated in the work 
of the following panels: “Cultural 
Attitudes to Animals Including 
Birds, Fish and Invertebrates”; 
“The Pleistocene Perspective”; “Ar¬ 
chaeological ‘Objectivity’ in Interpre¬ 
tation”; “Comparative Studies in the 
Development of Complex Societies”; 
“The Neolithic of Europe”; “The 
Copper and Bronze Ages of the Old 
World”; “Public Archaeology and 
Cultural Management”. They deli¬ 
vered the following papers: “The 
Origins of Migration and Animal 
Husbandry in the Steppes of Eastern 
Europe” and “The Organisation of 
Soviet Archaeology” (V. Shilov, de¬ 
legation head); “The Explanation of 
the Palaeolithic in Hadramat 
(Yemen)” (H. Amirkhanov); “Early 
Stone Age Industries of Eastern 
Europe and the Caucasus” 
(V. Lyubin); “The Palaeolithic in Ar¬ 
menia” (B. Erityan); “Studies of Pre¬ 
historic Cultural Processes in Soviet 
Archaeology”, “The Role of the Past 
in Soviet Culture and Identity”, and 
“Rescue Archaeology, Legislation 
and Development” (V. Masson, Cor¬ 
responding Member of the Turkmen 
Academy of Sciences); “The An¬ 
thropological Composidon of the 
Population of the Near East and 
Central Asia in the Eneolithic and 
Bronze Ages” (V. Alexeyev, Corres¬ 
ponding Member, USSR AS); “The 
‘Barbarian’ Fringe and Southern Ag¬ 
ricultural Civilisadons (Bronze Age 
of Central Asia)” (M. Idna); “The 
Place of the Southern Caucasus with¬ 
in the Early Ag^cultural Develop¬ 
ment . of the Near Ea^” 
(T. Kiguradze); “The Eariy Kuigan 
Culture of the Central Districts of 



the Southern Caucasus" (K. Pits* 
khelauri); "Soviet Experience in 
Establishing Technological Museums 
and Excavations in Olbia" (V. De¬ 
nisova). Participants in the congress 
visited the “40 Years of British 
Archaeology" exhibition oi^^anised 
by the British Museum (London). 

^ The Chersonesus National Open- 
Air Historical and Archaeolt^ical 
Museum (Sevastopol) welcomed the 
All-Union Conference "The YeJtobson 
Readings" marking the 80th birth 
anniversary of the prominent Soviet 
historian and specisdist in archaeolo¬ 
gy of the Middle Ages (1906-1984). 
The conference was attended by 
historians, archaeologists, art critics, 
and architects who submitted 
20 papers dealing with a wide ran|^ 
of problems covering the fields''in 
which Yakobson had been active. 
The participants discussed current 
studies of the history and archaeolo¬ 
gy of the Crimea and the Black Sea 
Coast in the 5th to 15th centuries, 
the results of recent excavations in 
Chersonesus, Solhat (a large 
mediaeval town in the Crimea which 
occupied the territory of the present- 
day Stary Krym), fortifications of 
agricultui^ settlements and burials 
of Taurika (the old name of the 
moutainous part of the Crimea). The 
conference participants carried out 
an away session at the Mangup 
fortified settlement where they 
familiarised themselves with the ar¬ 
chaeological investigations of the 
Theodore Principality capital. 

4: The 9th International Conp-ess of 
Ethiopian Studies held in Moscow, 
attracted researchers from 19 coun¬ 
tries, including Bulgaria, tfie GDR, 
Hungary, Poland, and the USSR. A 
representative delegaticm from 
Ethiopia numbered 30 scholars. 
An. Gromyko, Corr»ponding 
Member of the USSR AS, Director 


of the Institute of Africa of the 
USSR AS and Chairman of the 
USSR AS Scientific Council on the 
Problems of Africa, read his paper 
“The Soviet Union and So^ist 
Ethiopia in the Struggle for Peace 
and Social Progress" at the plenary 
session. Then the work preceded in 
five sections: contemporary issues; 
culture and social anthropology; his¬ 
tory since 1800; linguistics; archaeol¬ 
ogy, ancient and mediaeval history. 
In all the sections heard and discus¬ 
sed 130 papers. The congress 
launched the Secretariat for Interna¬ 
tional Congresses of Ethiopian 
Studies at the Institute of Ethiopian 
Studies, Addis Ababa University. 

4s Tashkent played host to the 29tA 
Session of the Permanent International 
Altai^k Conference (PIAC) sponsored 
by the Institute of Oriental Studies, 
USSR AS; the Institute of Lingub- 
tics, USSR AS; the All-Union AMoci- 
ation of Orientalists and the Pushkin 
Institute of Language and Literature 
of the Uzbek AS. Scholars from 
16 countries, including Bulgaria, 

China, Czechoslovakia, the GDR, 
Hungary, Mongolia, Pdland, and the 
USSR arrived to attend the session 
opened by V. Solntsev, Correspond¬ 
ing Memter of the USSR AS, Depu¬ 
ty Director of the Institute of Orien¬ 
tal Studies. Professor D. Sinor 

(USA). Secretary-General of the 
PIAC, delivered his speech of wel¬ 
come. The participants heard the 
following papers: “Main Lingubtk 
Trends in Altaic Studies" 

(E. Tenbhev, Corresponding 

Member of the USSR AS); “Origin 
and Development of the East Turk 
‘Runic' ScrijM" (A. Rona-Tas, Hun¬ 
gary); “Genetic Root of the Ancient 
Turk Culture" (S. Klyashtomy, 
USSR); “Ahaistk, Studies in the 
Pushkin Institute of Language and 
literature of the AS of the Uzbek 
SSR" (B. Nazarov); “On the Ques- 



tion of the Typology of Language 
Communities" (V, ^Intsev); "Some 
Corrections in the Reading of a 
Turkic Inscription in Honour of 
Tonyukuk” (O.F. Sertkaya, Turkey); 
“The Cult of Word with the Turkic 
Peoples" (A. Kaidarov, Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the Kazakh AS). The 
session mainly proceeded in three 
sections: linguistics (subsections: 

problems of Altaic languages, Turkic 
linguistics, problems of grammar, 
Mongolian and Tungus-Manchu lan¬ 
guages); folklore, literature and an; 
history. Some 300 papers were read. 

H* Prague was the venue of the Third 
International Conference of Assmolog- 
ists of die Socialist Countries ‘‘Sudmu" 
(Peace) which brought together scho¬ 
lars from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the GDR, Poland, the USSR and 
from the FRG, Italy and West Ber¬ 
lin. The conference proceeded in 
two panels: linguistics and literary 
studies; history, archaeology and cul¬ 
ture. Reporting from the ^viet side 
were: G. Areshyan, "Indo-European 
Elements in the Mythology of the 
Armenian Plateau and the South 
Caucasus in the Second Millennium 
B.C."; V. Ardzinba, "From the 
Studies of Para 168 of Hittite Laws"; 
E. Grantovsky, “The Origin of the 
Indian State”; M. Dandamayev, 
"Neo-Babylonian Popular Assem¬ 
bly"; Vyach. Ivanov, "Related Old 
Languages of Asia Minor (Khatti, 
Hurrian, Etruscan-Lemnian lan¬ 
guages in correlation with the North- 
Caucasian languages; the Hittite, 
Paia and the languages of the Lu- 
vian-Lydian group)"; 1. Klochkov, 
"Landscape in Mesopotamian Litera¬ 
ture and An”; 1. Machavariani, "De¬ 
signation of Subject-Object Relations 
'm 

marks to the typological description 
of a proto-language and a dialect)": 
V. Yakobson, "Kin^ and Cities in 
Ancient. Mesopotamia". 


The 30th European Conference of 
Chinese Studies held in Torino (Italy) 
gathered scholars from 16 European 
countries, including Bulgaria, the 
GDR, Hungary, the USSR, Yugos¬ 
lavia and from Australia, China and 
the USA. The Soviet participants 
read the following papers: 
"Monosyllabilism and Polysyllabilism 
in the Modem Chinese Language" 
(V. Solntsev, Corresponding 

Member of the USSR AS, delegation 
head); “First Chinese Russologists in 
the Qin Period” (V. Myasnikov); 
"On the Place of the Yuan Drama in 
the History of Mediaeval World 
Drama” (V. Sorokin);. "On the His¬ 
tory of Contemporary Legal System 
in the PRC" (L. Gudoshnikov); 
S. Razov, a member of the Soviet 
delegation, took part in the confer¬ 
ence proceedings. L. Gudoshnikov 
was elected one of the two Vice- 
Presidents of the European Associa¬ 
tion of Chinese Studies. 

He “Europe in the Face of the Crisis in 
Centred America and the Caribbean" 
was the theme of the Second Annual 
Conference of the Association for Euro¬ 
pean Research on Central America and 
the Caribbean (ASERCCA) which was 
held in Marbuig (FRG) and wel¬ 
comed participants from 14 coun¬ 
tries of Western Europe and from 
the GDR and the USSR. There were 
four working groups at the confer¬ 
ence: the role of Europe; social and 
political movements; economic re- 
stmeturing; culture and politics. The 
“Experiences and Perspeedves of the 
Collaboration between COMECON 
and the Caribbean Countries” paper 
was read by A. Bekarevich, Sector 
Head at die Institute of Latin 
America, USSR AS. 

9fe The 9th International Conference on 
Systems Science held in Wrodaw (Po¬ 
land) brought together scientists 
from 17 countries, including Bui- 



garia, China, Czechoslovakia, the 
GDR, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
the USSR, Yugoslavia and Vietnam. 
The Soviet experts submitted the 
following papers: “Pareto- 

Optimisation in Constructing of 
Stratified Samples” (N, Kiseleva, 
I. Muchnik, S. Novikov); “Analytical 
Solutions in Optimal Control of 
Cyclic Heat Transfer Processes” 
(V. Orlov); “Logical Study of System 
Structures” (S, Petrov). 

♦ The 10th All-Union Conference on 
the Sttidies in History, Economics, Lan¬ 
guage and Literature of Finland and the 
Sca^inavian Countries held in Mos¬ 
cow was opened by Academician 
S. Tikhvinsky, Academician- 

Secretary of the USSR AS Depart¬ 
ment of History. The introductory 
speech was delivered by Z. Udal^so- 
va. Corresponding Member of the 
USSR AS, Director of the Institute 
of World History of the USSR AS. 
Participants in the plenary sessions 
heard the papers: “The Soviet 


Union aCnd the Security in the Nordi 
of Europe” (A. Chubaryan); “Rus> 
sian-Finnish Cultural Ties in the 
18th Century” (G. Nekrasov); “The 
Current Problems and Their Impact 
on the Artistic Process in the Coun¬ 
tries of Northern Europe” (M. Bez¬ 
rukova); “Lingual Situation in Nor¬ 
way at the Present Stage” (V. Ber- 
kov); “On the Work of the &andina- 
vian Collection’s Editorial Council” 
(H. PiirimSe); “On the Joint Work 
of Soviet and Swedish Historians” 
(V. Roginsky). The following panel 
sessions were held: contemporary 
history, modern history. Mediaeval 
history, archaeology and ethnog¬ 
raphy, economics, literary studies, 
art studies, and linguistics. In all, the 
conference heard 154 reports. 
Guests from other countries took 
part in the conference work, among 
them M. Menger and K. Schmidt 
(GDR), A. Stalsberg (Norway), 
K. Juhgar (Finland), S. Carlsson and 
A. Loit (Sweden). 
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H. H. rB03/^£B. CmuMynu 
cotfuoAucmuuecKou srcottCMWcu. 
M., H34-BO «9KOHOMHKa», 1985, 
224 c. 

N. N. GVOZDEV, Incentives of 
SocuUisl Economy, Moscow, 
Ekonomika Publishers, 1985, 
224 pp. 

The book reviewed here surveys 
present-day social relations in their 
constant development, and on that 
basis analyses the various forms of 
socialist production incentives. Dis¬ 
cussed are the phenomena and facts 
of society’s economic and political 
life over the past 15-20 years. 

The author notes that to under¬ 
stand the motive forces of socialist 
production and to elaborate corres¬ 
ponding forms of labour incentives it 
is necessary to study not only the 
objective conditions of the given 
historical period, but also the subjec¬ 
tive factors. Economic interests and, 
accordingly, incentives, are ex¬ 
amined, on the one hand, as objec¬ 
tive categories and, <m the other, as 
determined activity conditioned by 
the consciousness of workers, of 
work collective. The unity of the 
subjective and the objective, their 
interpenetration have called for the 
need to analyse not only production, 
but also the political superstructure 
of society, and its management sys¬ 
tem, which directly influences the 


emergence and functioning of pro¬ 
duction incentives and the creative 
activity of the work collective and of 
individual workers. 

The stimulating role of state 
power (this problem is discussed in a 
special chapter of the book) is deter¬ 
mined, in the author’s view, by the 
state adminbtration structure of 
socialist society. The study of the 
influence of the elements of the 
political system and their influence 
on the production process has ena¬ 
bled the author to formulate possible 
ways of improvement of manage¬ 
ment by the state with a view to 
raising production efficiency. 

A characteristic feature of socialist 
property lies in the fact that the 
producer is at the same time the 
owner of the means of production. 
Each of these categories is examined 
separately, and then in the process 
of their interpenetration. It seems 
that this is only the beginning of the 
next, more thorou^ investigation of 
a prc^lem which is extremely impor¬ 
tant for Soviet economic science and 
managerial practice. 

Analysing elements of the 
econcnnic mechanism and their in¬ 
teraction as a stimulating factor of 
production, Gvozdev substantiates 
the need for strengthening central¬ 
ised mant^ement in tackling the key 
strategic questions of economic prog¬ 
ress and the consolidation and de¬ 
velopment of public (sute) property. 
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The shifting of the emphasis of 
centraliled management to factors of 
a general character means corres¬ 
ponding enhancement of the role of 
the odl^ves of direct produoera in 
tackling the day-to-day questicms of 
their economic life, and their re- 
sponsil^ity for the growth of the 
national wealth as well as for the 
creation of the necessary conditions 
for their economic and social activity. 
The author examines the interaction 
of the basis and the superstructure 
and substantiates the need for in¬ 
creasing the influence of economic 
incendves in the management of 
socialist producdon. 

The bmk devotes a special place 
to an analyds of the stimulating in¬ 
fluence of planning as a component 
pan of the economic mechanism, 
examines the main avenues of pla¬ 
ning, their interconnecdmis and the 
factors determining its stimuladng 
role. Much attendon is given to the 
problem of the correlation of plan¬ 
ned work quotas and the initiative of 
direct producers. The view is some¬ 
times expressed in econcMnic litera¬ 
ture that planned work quotas do 
ncH sufficiendy sdmulate the de¬ 
velopment of production and restrict 
the worker's inidative. The author 
does not dispute the actual shon- 


comings in {banning and manage¬ 
ment, but he <d>jects to a distorted ' 
interpretatimi of the essence of a 
plan and its rde in the socialist 
organisaticMi of production. These 
drawbacks are a consequence of mis¬ 
takes in the elaboratiqn and endorse¬ 
ment of state plans. Planned work 
quotas should serve as a sdmulus to 
the creadve aedvity of work cdllec- 
dves. A planned index is not only a 
directive from above, but also an 
initiadve from below. The book sub¬ 
stantiates the need to change the 
methods of planning for giving the 
maximum scope to the creadve aedv¬ 
ity of the working peofde. The 
initiadve of the direct producers 
should manifest itself at the stage of 
the elaboration of the producdon 
plan, and not after its approval. 

The book alM examines price for- 
matkm and financing as components 
of the economic mechanism, as well 
as the role of wages in providing 
incendves to the labour aedvity of 
workers. 

Gvozdev’s book is not only of 
sciendfle, but also of pracdcal value, 
for it touches on new, pressii^ 
problems of social relations and out¬ 
lines ways for solving them. 

G. laqMhina 


H. E. 3ACTEHKEP. OufKu uc- 
mopvat cotiUMuemweacou Muam. 
M., Ha 4 -BO «MucAb», 1985, 
286 c. 

N. E. ZASTENKER, Essays an the 
Hilary of Socialist ThougfU, Mos¬ 
cow, Mysl Publishers, 1985, 

286 pp. 

This book brings together in <me 
volume specially written chapters 
and earlier published essays. 


(EcUtOTB.* G. Kucherenko, A. Ado, 
V. Smirnova.) 

Chapter II is especially important 
for understanding the author’s con¬ 
cept of the history of socialist 
thou^L In hb criticism of the 
“psychological" approach widely ad¬ 
vocated in bourgeon literature to 
explaining socialist ideas (adherents 
of thb approach r^prd these ideas 
only as a product dF a particular way 
ot thinking typical of lone dreamers 
trying to escape reali^), Zastenker 



upholds the demand to “bring them 
b^k to historical and social reality*’ 
as a principle of the study of the 
history of socialist ideas, emphasising 
the indissoluble connection of social¬ 
ist thought with the development of 
class struggle and social conscious¬ 
ness. 

He accentuates this connection, 
counter-balancing the view which re¬ 
stricts the object of the history of 
socialist ideas to the study of socio- 
Utopian aspirations which manifest 
themselves in the course of mass 
movements of the working people. 
Urging the need “to distinguish be¬ 
tween mass ideology and psychology, 
and the theoretical conclusions of 
the individual thinker who fuses his 
quests with the strivings of the social 
strata or class he represents", Zas- 
tenker considers it necessary to study 
these phenomena in their unbreaka¬ 
ble historical unity. He recalls in this 
context Marx’s words that “minds 
are always connected by indivisible 
threads with the body of the people’’ 
(Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence, 
Moscow, 1955, p. 311). 

The author himself consistently 
adheres to this approach as is re¬ 
flected especially vividly in Chapter 
VI examining the development of 
socialist thought in the period of the 
French Revolution of the late 18th 
century. Documents are used in this 
chapter, which have been introduced 
in research for the first time and 
which characterise the frame of 
mind of the plebeian masses of town 
and country. The theoretical prem¬ 
ises of the egalitarian and communist 
Utopias of the revolutionary period 
are correlated to worldviews formed 
in the various media (Sans-culottes, 
poor peasant, petty bourgeois, etc.). 
This enabled the author to introduce 
much that was new into his scientific 
analysis of Babouvism and single out 
its various components—thoughts 
and aspirations of the different stra¬ 


ta of the then preproletariat and 
ideas and feelings of other exploited 
social groups, thus substantiating the 
general conclusion about its mul¬ 
tifarious and multilayer character. 

One of the major problems posed 
in the book is about how the history 
of socialist ideas is connected with 
the general development process of 
philosophy, social thought, and the 
spiritual culture of mankind. The 
distinguishing feature of a social 
formation, he writes, referring to the 
Marxist periodisation of the history of 
socialist ideas, should be com¬ 
plemented with the most important 
f^eature of the philosophical, religious, 
ethical, sciendfic, political and aesthe¬ 
tic complex of the social thought of 
the given epoch. This is why when 
studying the history of Utopian social¬ 
ist ideas, it is necessary, along 
with revealing their socio-econo¬ 
mic roots, to thoroughly trace the 
philosophical, religious, ethical, 
natural scientific, politico-legal 
and politico-economic effect on 
them. 

In accordance with this principle, 
the book’s chapters deal with the 
development of socialist ideas from 
their rudimentary forms in ancient 
societies up to the end of the 18th 
century. Especially interesting is the 
author’s analysis of the influence of 
humanistic ideology (Chapter IV) 
and the ideas of the Enlightenment 
(Chapter V) on socialist thought. 

Among the trends of social crid- 
cism close to Utopian socialism and 
interacting with it, Zastenker focuses 
on petty-bourgeois socialism. This is 
an ideology combining two trends 
which reflect the contradictory 
character of the petty proprietor: his 
common interest with the big 
bourgeoisie in the complete freedom 
of the development of commodity 
produedon, and the anti-boui^eois 
striving to put an end to the domina¬ 
tion of the rich and bridge the gap 
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between' the rich and the poor. Both 
these trends find a common reflec¬ 
tion in the epoch of bourgeois re¬ 
volutions in the idea of equality. 
Chapter I devotes considerable at¬ 
tention to Lenin’s theoretical analysis 
of the “socialism of equality" of 
petty proprietors. “Lenin under¬ 
stood," the author writes, “the law- 
governed nature of the emergence 
of the ’socialism of equality’, the 
law-governed nature of the idea of 
equality as the fullest expression of 
the tasks of the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tions of the 18th-19th centuries giv¬ 


ing rise to the striving, in one or 
another form, for the equ^ity of 
property." Chapter VI examines the 
development process of the idea of 
equality on concrete historical mater¬ 
ials of the period of the French 
Revolution. 

The book by IZastenker has been 
published posthumously. It sums up 
the results of the author’s many- 
decade work in the field of history in 
which he was considered to be one 
of the most authoritative specialists. 

I. Grigoryeva 


T. B. BACHAbEBA. A^hckoh 
uiMom ^UMCo^u (^unoco^cKuu 
xstttK TJjiamoHa u Afmcmomejyi). 
M., Ha 4 -Bo «HayKa», 1985, 
160 c. 

T. V. VASILYEVA, The Athenian 
School of Philosophy (the 
philosophical language of Plato and 
Aristotle), Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1985, 160 pp. 

The book examines how the task 
of gaining spiritual authority and 
social recognition was posed and 
tackled by ancient Greek philosophy. 
In the cultural, historical and politi¬ 
cal conditions of the Athenian state 
that meant a struggle for a literary 
status and, ultimately, for the crea¬ 
tion of literature of a new type. The 
author turns to two versions of a 
solution of this task contained in 
texts by Plato and Aristotle, and 
makes a comparative analysis of 
forms of the literary expression of 
philosophical thought. 

The book first describes the 
spiritual climate of Athens, in which 
philosophical thinking was taking 
shape, and the dependence of the 
choice of linguistic forms on the 
socio-political orientation of the 


philosopher. Attendon is drawn to 
the activity aimed at defining con¬ 
cepts and the criteria of the rational 
that emerged in the course of that 
activity. That work which became the 
principal method of reasoning in the 
Athenian school, initiated the elab¬ 
oration of a special philosophical 
language and put forward the prob¬ 
lem of the correlation of word and 
concept that proved to be a stimulus 
for both a philosophical and literary 
reform. The author reveals die 
sources of the concept about idea as 
an image of a thing, which lay in 
Socrates’ epistemological metaphor 
of a master creating a piece of work 
in accordance with an ideal plan, 
and the social prerequisites of that 
metaphor. The book also examines 
the Plato school as a socio- 
pedagogical phenomenon, which, by 
its tasks, formed the foundation for 
the division of two methods of 
philosophical activity: on the one 
hand, a methodolc^ical discussion of 
problems in a narrow circle of disci¬ 
ples, and on the other, the drawing 
of the broad public into the process 
of thinking with the help of artistic 
means of conveying ideas. The artis¬ 
tic-dramatic form of Plato’s 
philosophy is characterised as a 



means of the existence of philosophi¬ 
cal logos which has a value that 
cannot be reduced to a 
formalised system, and literary 
popularisation which is not similar to 
logos. Plato is described as a rival of 
Homer, who realised that in the 
struggle for social consciousness 
philosophy should oppose the 
Homer epos with an equally power¬ 
ful world of images and situations. 
The book also examines Aristotle’s 
approach to the problem of a ling¬ 
uistic expression of thought. Aristo¬ 
tle shifted the centre of attention 
onto the methods of a scholarly 
expression of the essence of a single 
thing in its reality and potentialities, 
but retained Plato’s achievements in 
the art of connecting assimilation 
with reasoning. 

It cannot be said that these prob¬ 
lems have never been discussed in 
scientific literature, yet we have here 
a book original both in form and in 
content. The manner of presentation 
is also unique. Despite the fact that 
in dealing with the questions posed 
Vasilyeva touches on the most com¬ 
plex subjects of Ancient Greek 
theoretical thinking, the book is writ¬ 
ten in a simple and vivid language. 
It contains many interesting his- 
torico-philosophical episodes and ob¬ 
servations; the author usually begins 
from afar, as it were: about the 
virtues of artisans and land-tillers, 
leisure-time in Athens, the Greeks’ 
love of fantastic biographies, etc. 
Soon, however, we realise that it was 
on this ground that new conscious¬ 
ness emerged, that these “details” 
were not a decoration for 
philosophy, but a component part of 
the subject of a drama. This is why, 
when the author introduces the 
reader to a strict formulation of a 
problem, we can see it through the 
eyes of thinkers of the time, without 
the hplp of later schemes. True, 
sometimes, we feel that such a 


mosaic structure of the work ham¬ 
pers understanding; one has to come 
several pages, or chapters, back to 
catch the escaped line of general 
logpc. 

The book is full of interesting 
historico-philosophical ideas and as¬ 
sessments. The third and sixth chap¬ 
ters are the best. The third chapter 
is entitled “The Wisdom of the 
Demiurge” and defines the place of 
Socrates in Ancient Greek 
philosophy. An analysis of the image 
of the artisan and his work shows 
the global significance of the 
reorientation of Socrates to “con¬ 
cept”, “purpose” and “activity”. Soc¬ 
rates, the author notes, apart from 
going along the well-trodden path 
from object to idea, optens a new 
path—from idea to object, thereby 
rendering unnecessary the reduction 
of the multiformity of the world to 
the simplicity of nature. The eidoses 
become elements. “Concept” as a 
method of philosophising discovered 
by Socrates along that path, becomes 
the main instrument of philosophy, 
and an “artisan’s shop” is a far from 
fortuitous ground of discovery. 
Hence, Socrates’ upheaval cannot be 
likened to the creation of a new 
ethics, as it is often done. Rather, 
Socrates’ ethics lies in the discovery 
of concept. (An interesting analysis 
of the subject of knowledge in. Attic 
tragedy contained in the first chap¬ 
ter, subsuntiates this possibility.) 

The sixth chapter, rather unexpec¬ 
tedly, compares Plato to Homer as 
rivals in the strui^le for winning the 
souls of supporters. It convincingly 
shows that in the conditions prevail¬ 
ing at the time, the sovereign posi¬ 
tion of philosophy and its social 
influence could only be established 
through literary victory, as it were. 
Thu could also facilitate the achieve¬ 
ment of the highest aim of 
philosophy, as Plato** saw it— 
pedagogic^. A proportion between 
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eidos ^and eikon disclosing the 
speculative world explains, in the 
author’s view, the specific features of 
the artistic structure of Plato’s 
dialogues. In general, Vasilyeva ably 
discloses the essence of the problem 
of Plato’s dialogues. She correctly 
distinguishes between the content of 
dialogues by subject (which always 
remains open) and problem (which 
acquires a definite solution). She 
argues, quite substantially, with the 
“Tubingen School’’ which interprets 
the dialogues as a loose popularisa> 
tion of an esoteric system. The 
dialogues are, by a very apt remark 
of the author, “post-systematic”, 
rather than “non-systematic”. By 
their form they are more substantial 
than the supposed “unwritten 
philosophy”. The author descries 
the nature of philosophical convefra- 
tions in the Athenian School in the 
context of the pedagogical aims of 


philosophy. The school of wisdom is 
leisure and at the same time libera¬ 
tion from fuss and vanity, mental 
organisation: it is not an escape from 
responsible decisions, but prepara¬ 
tion for them. 

Speaking about “Aristotle’s muse”, 
Vasilyeva restores justice showing 
the able use of the allegedly “indis¬ 
tinct”, “plain” language of Aristode’s 
works. The author’s remarks about 
Aristotle’s amazing tolerance with 
regard to the polysemy of the natur¬ 
al language give much for under¬ 
standing his Metaphysics. Aristotle 
prefers to retain polysemy in order 
to preserve a lively source of think¬ 
ing and its various possibilities. 

Vasilyeva’s book is an sdble analysis 
of the relationship between the 
thought and word. It shows their 
concrete socio-cultural interaction 
and independence. 

A. Dobrokhotov 


Coeemcttuu MHO^ofM^^uma^wv^u 

poMOH. M., Ha 4 -Bo «HayKa», 
1985, 398 c. 

The MuUinatumal Soviet Novel, Mos¬ 
cow, Nauka Publishers, 1985, 
398 pp. 

The 1960s and 1970s were a 
trend-setting period in the history of 
Soviet multinational literature. While 
drawing on the classical tradition 
(which was primarily Russian, and 
essentially realist) and also develop¬ 
ing the traditions of the Soviet novel, 
the writers of the second half of this 
centuiy have taken the novel a step 
forwaid in its artisdc and aesthetic 
development, extending its thematic 
and stylistic range. It is precisely 
during those decrees that the social 
and moral significance attached to 
the genre grew dramatically. Perhaps 
that b why it was a rime of panicu- 


larly passionate debates about its 
further development. 

The novel certainly deserves that 
attention since its synthesising nature 
gives it the right to a certain 
hegemony over other genres in the 
contemporary literary process. These 
discussions and debates gave birth to 
a number of extreme conclusions 
and opinions. But as far as literary 
questions are concerned it b well- 
known that the so-called classical 
solutions are not always the most 
fruitful—{Mirticularly in the case of 
the novel, that most changeable, 
dynamic and complex of genres. 
The contemporary novel is vigorous 
and aestheriodly multifaceted. It has 
proved to be the most interesting 
and potentially promising product of 
the ages-long evolution of artistic 
thinking, absorbing in its evolution 
the epos, the legend and the other 
epic genres. 



The Soviet novel is relatively 
young. It evolved and established 
itself within Soviet multinational lit¬ 
erature alongside the dramatic socio¬ 
economic, political, and cultural de¬ 
velopment of all the nationalities 
inhabiting the USSR and the rise of 
national awareness of all Soviet 
peoples. The present century has 
been a time of revolutionary trans¬ 
formations and a turning point, in 
many respects, a heroic era replete 
in ordeals and tragedies and this has 
determined to a great extent the 
development of the contemporary 
novel: it has reflected not only the 
great variety of national literary 
traditions but also the socio-political, 
ailtural, intellectual and moral pro¬ 
cesses of the age. 

The editors and compilers of the 
present collection, G. Lomidze and 
S. Khitarova, were faced with a com¬ 
plicated problem: how to select from 
the multitude of material what is 
most essential? How to reveal the 
range of problems tackled by the 
novelists and the various artistic and 
aesthetic means they employ? (The 
group of contributors included liter¬ 
ary scholars from the Institute of 
World Literature, USSR AS, and 
from literary institutes attached to 
the Academies of Sciences in the 
national republics.) 

The opening essay by V. Shcherbi¬ 
na on “The Individual, the Present 
and History” is highly representative 
of the book’s general theme and sets 
the mood for its two subsequent 
sections, “The Novel and Contem¬ 
porary Literary Issues" and “The 
Dynamics of the Genre and the 
Interaction of Literatures". 

The authors rightly emphasise that 
the interaction within the novel of 
various elements of changing reality, 
in national literary traditions and 
contemporary artistic experience, has 
created the diversity of genre forms 
that we observe in the novel today. 


The historically-conditioned paths 
traversed by the multinational ^viet 
novel have largely determined its 
range of themes and problems. 
These include the individual and 
society, personal self-evaluation, and 
life in its numerous manifestations; 
the rich variety of forms of artistic 
cognition and means of expression 
to reflect contemporary reality are 
shown (myth, parable, ethnography, 
historical approach, documentalism, 
philosophical reflection on life and 
social movements); and the sources 
of unity between the peoples of the 
Soviet Union are also revealed. 

The next logical question concerns 
the hero of our times as portrayed in 
the multinational Soviet novel. The 
life of an ordinary man or woman, 
their relations with the progress of 
history and place in the social and 
spiritual situation of the age are the 
most prominent themes in all world 
literature, both past and present, 
note the authors. 

It is shown that the positive hero is 
forever acquiring additional nuances 
at the different stages of literature’s 
development; his artistic portrayal 
reveals a variety of distinctive forms 
suggested by life itself, while the best 
novelists avoid any inventional 
stereotypes in depicting their main 
characters. 

Some of the authors’ reflections on 
the functional role of the myth, 
ethnographic details and legends in 
the structure of the contemporary 
novel are of much topical interest. 
They reflect the qualitative changes 
that have occurred in such litera¬ 
tures as those of the Ukraine, 
Lithuania, Georgia, Kirghizia, 
Kazakhstan, and Uzbekistan. 

Chinghiz Aitmatov’s works (his 
short novels Mother Earth, Farewell, 
Gyulsaryl, The White ^ip, and the 
full-length novel And the Day Lasts 
Longer than a Hundred Yevs) give a 
vivid example of the effective emp- 
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loyment. of "new” artistic devices, of 
stylistic renovation of the novel, and 
revival of its traditions. And the Day 
Lasts Longer than a Hundred Years 
excited heated debate at the time of 
its publication, on the essence and 
message of the contemporary novel 
and the possibilities for its renova¬ 
tion. Aitmatov’s novel is a graphic 
example of a work which combines 
seemingly incompatible layers of 
human history and a jjeople’s cultur¬ 
al experiences into a harmonious 
whole. 

We could not agree more with 
Shcherbina’s view that a purely 
mythological novel is impossible in 
contemporary conditions. Even in 
the case of such a work as Mes- 
terhazi’s The Mystery of Prometheus 
the mythological subject is connected 
by a thousand threads with the 2^th 
century and its concerns. 

In his paper on the contemporary 
Russian novel, Valentin Oskotsky re¬ 
veals the rich variety of its forms 
but, at the same time, he asserts that 
its main merit does not lie here: it is 
their distinctive artistic presentation 
and purport, the profoundness of 
the problems treated, and, above all, 
the high artistic standard of writing 
that set them apart. The evolution of 
the Russian novel, as indeed of 
Soviet Russian prose has been 
complicated. The best works of the 
multinational Soviet literature are 
distinguished by highly involved per¬ 
ception of reality, authenticity and, 
consequendy, by truthfulness; and 
they all use devices borrowed from 
world literature as well as adapting 
the expressive means available in the 
national literatures of the USSR. 
Novelists experiment with new forms 
and compositions, and intorporate 
other prose genres into their works 
such as short story, narrative, and 
tale (e.g., Oles Gonchar’s Tronka, 
A. Mukhtar’s The Plane Tree). This 
helps them achieve important 


generalisations, bring together dif¬ 
ferent historical periods, and seek 
answers to the global problems of 
our own times. 

The Soviet multinational novel 
provides a striking example of the 
"unity in diversity” of Soviet litera¬ 
tures. The arrangement of the ma¬ 
terial in this collection is designed to 
bear out this fundamental idea. 
Speaking of the novel in his or her 
own national literature each con¬ 
tributor, as a rule, poses some gener¬ 
al theoretical problem that is of 
importance to the other literatures as 
well. Noteworthy among these are 
the poetics of creativity in the Ukrai¬ 
nian novel (V. Donchik); the variety 
of narrative styles in the Lithuanian 
novel (V. Galinis): new forms of 
artistic generalisation in the Geor¬ 
gian novel (G. Merkviladze); experi¬ 
menting with genres in the Latvian 
(H. Hirs) and Estonian novels 
(P. Lias); the relationship of histori¬ 
cal and contemporary elements in 
the Armenian novel (A. Markaryan); 
the evolution of the hero in the 
Turkmen novel (G. Kulieva); the 
fruitfulness of literary exchanges in 
the Tajik novel (M. Shukurov) and 
so on. 

The theoretical questions discussed 
in the book often go beyond the 
restricted range of the novel proper 
to embrace Soviet prose as a whole. 
The anistic structure of a literary 
work, and its ideological content, 
imagery and artistic treatment are all 
touched on, as are the relationships 
between the realist and non-realist, 
subjective and objective elements, 
between the national and the univer¬ 
sal, and so on. The idea that contem¬ 
porary prose is a syntheds of many 
artistic forms is a point of departure 
for the authors of this collection. 
The best samples of Soviet multina¬ 
tional literature offer us precisely 
^is type of synthesis (Alexei ToU 
so essential for enriching the 
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realist method with elements of 
Romanticism, mythology and 
parable. 

As a matter of fact, without con¬ 
sidering this combination and the 
links between different artistic forms 
and devices one can never achieve a 
comprehensive view of contempor¬ 
ary work of prose, particularly the 
novel. Some of the contributions 
maintain that a distinguishing fea¬ 
ture of socialist realism is an organic 
combination of romantic and realist 
forms of the figurative recreation of 
reality. 

The second section in the book 
deals with the role played by the 
interaction of literatures in the de¬ 
velopment of new genre forms and 
in extending the range of problems 
tackled by novelists. As might* be 
expected, the focus here is on the 
special features of modern artistic 
thought, and on the moral problems 
and nature of the conflict in the 
literature of the 1960s and 1970s 
(E. Fyodorov, B. Kiryushkin, 

G. Guliyev); the impact of the in¬ 
novatory trends of the 1920s and 
1930s on the contemporary novel 
(F. Musin, A. Vakhitov); the forma¬ 
tion of the socio-psychological novel 
in the new literatures of South 
Siberia (R. Palkina); and the ethical 
and psychological study of man as 
the sum total of his public and 
private life (V. Vanyushev, and 
Z. Zuyeva, on the material of the 
Udmurtian novel). 

Some scholars look at the trends 
and characteristic principles ob¬ 
served in the contemporary novel 
and thus strive to penetrate each 
writer’s unique artistic world. They 
take a comprehensive approach to¬ 
wards their subjects and consider 


several related aspects of one major 
question, e.g., the specific features of 
national mentality and national per¬ 
ception of the world as the basis for 
the creative methods employed by 
the masters of the multinationsil 
Soviet prose, and, at the same time, 
the common features in their work 
are easily revealed in their interac¬ 
tion and mutual enrichment. 

The latter aspect is particularly 
important for the contemporary 
literary process. As the contributors 
examine this theme using the materi¬ 
al of the novel they note unanimous¬ 
ly that it readily absorbs all that is 
new and talented and that is organi¬ 
cally connected with the actual 
changing reality (at the social, 
economic and moral levels). 

In conditions of socialism, the 
multinational cultural process is 
characterised by a close unity of all 
socialist cultures and the aesthedc 
and moral development of all Soviet 
nations. For all that, each national 
literature is entitled to special atten¬ 
tion. This dialectic approach is indis¬ 
pensable, in our opinion, for deter¬ 
mining the essence and message of 
Soviet multinational literature. The 
Soviet novel is making a sizable 
contribution to the development of 
prose, and thus affects the literary 
process not only in the USSR but 
also in the world. 

The book under review can be 
considered as being in the nature of 
a quest. It is hoped that it will 
inspire further research and reflec¬ 
tions: on the prospects for the litera¬ 
tures of the peoples inhabiting the 
USSR, and on the genre and aesthe¬ 
tic structures to be found in Soviet 
multinational literature. 

A. Gevorkyan 
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Yearbook “The Most Ancient States in 
9ie Territory of the USSR. Materi¬ 
al and Research. 1976-1984”, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1976-1985. (Survey). 

In 1976, the Yearbook “The Most 
Ancient States in the Territory of the 
USSR. Material and Research" started 
to come out in Moscow, on the 
initiative of the well-known Soviet 
historian V. Pashuto. The eight vol¬ 
umes published to date contain 
about 80 different studies—from 
seminal monographs to brief notes 
on concrete questions of source 
studies. 

Most ancient written information 
on our country’s histoiy' can be 
found in works by Greek and 
Roman authors. They cover a mil¬ 
lennial period—from the start of 
Greek colonisation of the northern 
coast of the Black Sea to the end of 
antiquity. That is why problems of 
antiquity occupy an important place 
in the yearbooks under review. First, 
two major studies in the seventh and 
eighth issues should be mentioned. 
One is by A. Podosinov—“Publius 
Ovidius Naso in the Pontic Area. A 
Source Study Analysis of the Poetic 
Text” (1983). The other—by 
F. Shelov-Kovc^yaev, is “The His¬ 
tory of the Bosporus in the 6th-4th 
Centuries B. C.” (1984). (The year 
in which the volume appeared is 
given in brackets.) 

Ovidius is one of the few ancient 
authors whose work has •survived. 
H» poems have long been used as a 
historical source by authors writing 
about the histcuy of the North- 
Western Pontic area. 

A. Podosinov’s monograph is the 


first work to analyse both historically 
and philologically all the information 
given by Ovidius about the Pontic 
area. The author shows which sources 
and information can be regarded 
reliable in a work of literature in 
which the reflection of historical 
reality is far more complex than in 
documentary and historical prose. 

The substantial study by F. Shelov- 
Kovedyaev on the history of the 
Bosporus in the 6th-4th centuries 
B.C. draws lai^ely on written monu¬ 
ments, lapidary inscriptions and 
graffiti, coins and other material 
obtained during archaeological exca¬ 
vations. Special mention should be 
made of the chapter on the palaeog¬ 
raphy of the Bosporus. It general¬ 
ises, for the first time, information 
about the natural environment 
which played an essential role in the 
Greeks' choice of sites for new settle¬ 
ments and exerted a major influence 
on the economic development of 
towns in the Bosporus. 

The most complex and least 
studied period of the epoch of the 
migration of peoples was reflected in 
late ancient and early mediaeval 
sources. This subject is discussed in 
I. Ermolova’s article “The Social Sys¬ 
tems of the Huns in the Latter 
Quarter of the 4th-£arly 5th Cen¬ 
turies” (1982). On the basis of infor¬ 
mation given by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, Olympiodorus and Priscian, 
the author concludes that the milit¬ 
ary union of the Huns was headed 
by elected chiefs, and by the end of 
the period under review their power 
had become hereditary. However, 
ancient authors did not discribe such 
an important phenomenon as the 
transition from elected to hereditary 
power. Any further descriptkHi of 
the social system of the Huns, who 
roamed the Northern Pontip area in 
the 4th century, would only be 
possiUe by means of an analysis of 
the information contained in written 



sources and a comparison thereof 
with ethnographical and archaeologi¬ 
cal data. 

The significance of Byzantine 
sources for the study of the history 
and culture of Old Rus and other 
states and peoples in our country’s 
territory in the age of feudalism can 
hardly be overestimated. Our his¬ 
toriography has a fine tradition of 
Byzantine studies, which is now 
being successfully developed by 
Soviet si'holars. Let us consider, in 
the first place, M. Bibikov’s work 
"Byzantine Sources on the History of 
Rus, the Peoples of the Northern Pon¬ 
tic Area and the Northern Cauca- 
su.s (the 12th-13th Centuries) (1980). 
Of spec ial interest is the third part of 
the monograph—“Rus in Byzantine 
Sources of the 12th-1.3ih Centuries’’. 
The author turns to a period when, 
according to accepted opinion among 
scholars, Russo-Byzantine relations 
seemed to have ceased altogether, 
and information about Rus in Greek 
written sources had become ever 
rarer by the late 12th-early 13th 
century. Summing up the ciata of 
different sources, some of them little 
known, the author draws an authen¬ 
tic picture of intensive relations be¬ 
tween early Russian principalities 
and Byzantium thioughout the 12rh 
and the beginning of the 13th 
century 

The Yearbook for 1981 contains 
another substantial work on Byzan¬ 
tium. It is by I. Chichurov and 
entitled “The Place of the ‘Chroni¬ 
cles’ of Theophanes in Early Byzan¬ 
tine Historiographic Tradition (the 
4th-Early 9th Centuries)’’. The study 
is distinguished by the wide range of 
problems tackled, trying to identify 
the general laws of development of 
Byzantine historiography during a 
period of almost five centuries. The 
author successfully combines a com¬ 
parative-historical method with an 
internal source analysis. His conclu¬ 


sions about the specific features of 
the manifestation of the very charac¬ 
ter of self-awareness of Byzantine 
authors are of no small theoretical 
interest. * 

It is to be expected that the 
yearbooks should contain a number 
of studies on problems of Old Rus. 
Most noteworthy is V. Pashuto’s 
work, “The Periodisation of the His¬ 
tory of Russian Diplomacy (Early 
and Developed Feudalism)” (1982), 
which deals with theoretical prob¬ 
lems on the basis of a thorough 
study of the diplomatic history of the 
Old Russian state. 

The author notes .that from the 
outset the internal and external 
manifestations of the diplomacy of 
Old Rus developed as an integral 
whole. The Eastern Slav state was 
multinational and, the work men¬ 
tions, Slav colonisation had not re¬ 
sulted in the assimilation of non-Slav 
peoples, which were ethnically and 
economically more stable; on the 
contrary, the tribes comprising them 
had already gradually consolidated 
into early feudal nationalities— 
Estonians, Lithuanians, Mordo¬ 
vians—within the Old Russian state. 
Pashuto points out that the govern¬ 
ment in Kiev was concerned with the 
preservation of the ethnic and social 
structure of the lands under its 
domination especially in the interest 
of the regular collection of taxes, 
and also in order to thwart the 
liberation and anti-feudal struggles 
of non-Slav peoples. 

Pashuto singles out regions of 
different intensity of contacts and 
determines the conditions and forms 
of diplomatic relations taking shape 
in the international diplomatic prac¬ 
tice of the Kiev state in the early 
period of its existence. 

He notes that documents, noubly 
the first treaties with the Greeks, 
irrefutably point to theiPiformation of 
Russian legal thought as early as the 
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beginniiig of the 10th century. Early 
Russian diplomatic practice emerged 
and developed in collision with ad¬ 
vanced Byzantine diplomacy, which 
lent the necessary experience to the 
Russian side and contributed, in a 
certain measure, to the emergence of 
its diplomatic institutions. He also 
shows a new element of early Rus¬ 
sian diplomacy during the period of 
feudal dissent—the relations be¬ 
tween Russian princes, which were 
reflected in the foreign policy of 
Rus. 

Among the studies on problems of 
Old Rus, mention should be made of 
a serious source study by V. Kuch- 
kin—“The Emergence of Tver and 
the Problem of the Tver Merchant 
in the Rukopisaniye (Manuscript) by 
Vsevolod” (1983). In examining the 
debatable question concerning the 
time of the foundation of Tver, the 
author has used the method of 
comparative analysis of material and 
written sources. 

A. Kirpichnikov’s article, “Facts, 
Hypotheses and Errors in the Study 
of Russian Military History of the 
13th-14th Centuries” 0984) is dis¬ 
tinguished by its polemical character. 
The author rejects the erroneous 
interpretation, which is now current, 
of the centralisation process of the 
Russian state, the organisation of its 
army and the character of its rela¬ 
tions with the Golden Horde. His 
article describes the Russian troops 
on the eve of the Battle of Kulikovo 
as a well equipped, well-trained and 
disciplined army capable of opposing 
the battle-steeled forces of the 
Horde, which often numerically ex¬ 
ceeded them. 

A conuderable portion of the arti¬ 
cles on the history of Old Rus 
published in the yearbooks is based 
on an interpretation of foreign 
sources. One of the b«t-known 
monuments of German historiog¬ 
raphy is examined in M. Sverdlov’s 


article “Information About Rus in 
the Chronicle of Thietmar von 
Merseburg” (1975). There is an arti¬ 
cle by A. Nazarenko entitled “Events 
of 1017 in German Chronicles of the 
Early 11th Century and in Russian 
Chronicles” (1980), as well as one by 
V. Matuzova, “Anglo-Norman Nar¬ 
rative Sources of the 12th-13th Cen¬ 
turies about Rus” (1975). 

The relations between Galician- 
Volhynian Rus and Western coun¬ 
tries are also analysed. This subject 
is discussed in S. Bolshakova’s work 
“Papal Messages to the Prince of 
Galicia as an Historical Source” 
(1975) and in A. Yurasovsky’s article 
“On the Authenticity of the Hun¬ 
garian Deeds of the 12th Century in 
the Hypation Chronicle” (1981). 

E. Nazarova’s monograph “‘Livo¬ 
nian Laws’ as a Historical Source” 
(1979) makes a tangible contribution 
to the study of the history of the 
Baltic peoples. This work is based on 
the comparative-historical principle, 
and it draws on sources of mediaeval 
law in Rus, Poland and Germany. 
The lists of codes disclosed by the 
author (about 20 of them previously 
unknown) made it possible to suggest 
an original classification of the sources 
examined in the text and define the 
main points in the codification of the 
earliest Livonian law corresponding to 
the periodisation of ^e histo¬ 
rical process accepted in Soviet 
science. 

Work by students of Scandinavia 
makes up a considerable portion of 
the articles published in the Year¬ 
book. A special volume carries 
selected articles by E. Rydzevskaya 
under the title “Old Rus and Scan¬ 
dinavia in the 9th-14th Centuries” 
(1978). Her article “On the Role of 
the Varangians in Old Rus” was flrst 
published in the Yearbook.- Written 
half a century ago, it b quite topical 
today. The principal work of Ryd¬ 
zevskaya among those published in 
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this volume is “On Oral Legends in 
the Earliest Russian Chronicle". The 
author identifies the subjects of early 
Russian legends and tales in Scan¬ 
dinavian folklore, and defines the 
Scandinavian elements and subjects 
included in J%e TaU of Bygone Years. 

One should also mention E. Mel¬ 
nikova’s work, ably combining ar- 
chaeography and source studies with 
research into various problems of 
the history and culture of Scandina¬ 
vian countries and their relations 
with Rus. Her article “Ancient Rus 
in Icelandic Geographical Works” 
(1975), for the first time in our 
historiography classified and sys¬ 
tematised geographical and ethnog¬ 
raphic monuments and examin^ 
information contained in them about 
the Old Russian state, its peoples, 
lands, rivers and towns. Ancient 
foundations and sources of Scan¬ 
dinavian ideas about Eastern Europe 
are revealed. Melnikova’s publica¬ 
tions of new discoveries of runic 
inscriptions in Soviet territory are a 
major contribution to scholarship. 
The Yearbooks for 1981, 1982 and 
1983 contained articles about these 
finds, written by her in collaboration 
with other scholars. Her article 
“Early Russian Lexical Borrowings 
in the Swedish Language” (1982) is 
devoted to an important aspect of 
Russo-Scandinavian relations. She re¬ 
jects the one-sided approach to these 
relations from the point of view of 
the influence of Scandinavian lan¬ 
guages on the early Russian lan¬ 
guage in the sphere of vocabulary 
^one, justly observing that there was 
a reciprocal linguistic influence. 

A number of articles in the Year¬ 
book draws on Scandinavian sagau as 
a source for studying various aspects 
of the history and culture of Old 
Rus. The timely problem of the 
authorship of a work of folklore is 
touched on in T. Jackson’s article 
“About the Creative Activity of the 


Author of Heimskringla" (1981). 
G. Glaizyrina mainly exaunined the 
historico-geographical aspect of the 
sagau. Her article “The Russian 
Town in the Norwegian Saga. /Cu- 
thenticity of Historical Descriptions 
in Sagas” (1982) evokes interest on 
the part of historians, archaeologists 
and folklore specialists. 

In our view, V. Petrukhin’s work 
“On Specific Features of Siav- 
Scandinavian Ethnic Relations in the 
Early Feudal Period (the 9th-11th 
Centuries)” (1981) is of considerable 
significance. This publication con¬ 
tains serious theoretical conclusions 
concerning the character and rates 
of assimilation of Scandinavians in 
Rus. 

Problems of the Orient are much 
more modestly represented in the 
Yearbook, especially studies on the 
Caucasus. This is hard to explain, 
inasmuch as Oriental sources make 
up a by no means insignificant 
group among the sources on the 
history of Old Rus. Speaking of 
works on the subject, mention 
should be made of a contentious 
article by A. Novoseltsev—“The Old 
Armenian Translation of the Bible 
as a Source on the History of the 
Transcaucasus” (1975). This transla¬ 
tion of the Bible was made in the 
first half of the 5th century. Ably 
interpreting the terminology of the 
source, the author comes to impor¬ 
tant and quite unexpected conclu¬ 
sions (if the specific features of the 
source are taken into account) about 
the state system of Old Armenia and 
the mode of production predomin¬ 
ant there. 

A substantial piece by Ya. Dash¬ 
kevich, “Old Rus and Armenia in 
Socio-Political Relations of the 11th- 
13th Centuries (Historical Sources)” 
(1982) poses several important prob¬ 
lems. The article establishes the au¬ 
thenticity, attribution and* dating of 
monuments and deak with the study 
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of the text and publication of 
sources and their translation. Al> 
though students of Old Rus do not 
possess any facts about the Arme¬ 
nians living on Eastern Slav lands 
right up to the mid-14th century, the 
sources cited by the author testify to 
extensive ties between Rus and Ar¬ 
menia in the 11th-13th centuries. 

The articles by V. Beilis— 
“Mohammed Idris el-Mahdi (the 
12th century) About the Eastern 
Pontic Area and the South-Eastern 
Outskirts of the Russian Lands" 
(1982), and T. Kalinina—“Al- 
Khorezm’s Information About East¬ 


ern Europe and Central Asia” (1983) 
are devoted to classical Arab works. 

As from 1979, the Yearbook has 
published reviews of Soviet and 
foreign works and detailed accounts 
of the work of the department 
studying the history of most ancient 
states in the territory of the USSR at 
the Institute of the History of the 
USSR, under the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. They give a comprehensive 
idea of the activity of that unique 
scientific department in this country. 

M. Skrchinskaya, 
N. Kotlyar 
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The Economic Cycle in the USA 
(1970s-Early 1980s), Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1985, 256 pp. 

A group of experts on the US 
economy headed by R. Entov (The 
Institute of World Economy and 
International Relations, USSR 
Academy of Sciences) has prepared 
another monograph on the problems 
of the economic cycle. It is an 
example of how a theoretical and 
methodological apparatus elaborated 
earlier can be applied to analysing 
the new situation that developed in 
the world and American economies 
during the 1970s and early 1980s. 
The book is a very interesting and 
largely innovative work, one of the 
best monographs on capitalist cycles 
and crises produced by Soviet eco¬ 
nomists. 

The authors of the book*'faced a 
complex task. Economically, the de¬ 
cade following the “oil shock” of 
1973 demonstrated too many devia¬ 
tions from the stereotype of the 
1950s-1960s. It was necessary ntM 


only to explain them, but also to 
avoid the temptation to put all the 
blame on world economic factors, 
thereby rehabilitating the reproduc¬ 
tion mechanism in the United States 
itself. The authors included the 
“pre-shock” cycle and the 1969-1970 
crisis in the general range of ail 
subsequent cycles and showed that 
many of the features that appeared 
after 1973 had been observed be¬ 
fore. This refers primarily to the 
overaccumulation of capital, and 
especially to the chief determining 
parameter—the rate of return. If 
the individual rate of return drop¬ 
ped by almost 50 per cent between 
1965-1967 and 1977-1979 (from 8.7 
to 4.4 per cent), this was due not 
only to a change in the general 
conditions of economic development 
in the capitalist world as a result of 
the raw material and energy crises, 
but also to certain domestic factors. 
They manifested their action in the 
lowering of the rate of return prior 
to the uf^eavals in world economic 
relations. This does ncH, of course, 
mean that external factors have not 
played their part. 

The main concept of the work 
reviewed is that the specific features 
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of the cycles of the 1970s-early 1980s 
can only be understood and exp¬ 
lained provided the cyclic factors are 
examined along with the structural 
factors. Among the latter, in the 
view of the authors, are the energy, 
raw material and currency situations. 
Their aggravation has confronted 
the capitalist economy and bourgeois 
.society with problems whose solution 
g(x;s beyond the time limit of an 
average time cycle, even under the 
most favourable conditions. 

The contradictions leading to 
structural cristes are genetically con¬ 
nected with the aggravation of the 
general crisis of capitalism and with 
a “jam” in the regulation mechan¬ 
isms of capitalist reproduction. The 
structural crisis, the authors write, is 
accompanied by “an explo.sion of 
sp)ecific contradictions engendered 
by the prolonged functioning of 
monojjolies in the key branches 
(complexes) of the world capitalist 
c*conomy.' These cri.ses can be re¬ 
garded as an external factor as far as 
the reproduction r>f capital in an 
indivnlual country, or even in all 
industrial countries of the West 
taken as a single whole, is concerned. 
Sut'h an approach makes it possible 
not only to di.stinguish exogenous 
factors from endogenous, but also to 
tiace the way in which unfavourable 
external impulses are di.stributed and 
coj)ed with in a given economy. 

The propagation of perturbations 
as a result of changes in the general 
conditions of reproduction pro¬ 
ceeded in the American economy, as 
in the economies of other capitalist 
countries, through an increase in the 
*‘un.stable character of price propor¬ 
tions”. The book notes that this has 
led to a rampage of speculation, but 
at the same time initiated a change 
in the structure of incomes, con¬ 
sumption and accumulation. 

The differentiation of the invest¬ 
ment process has grown noticeably. 


as well as the "stratification” of the 
economy into several sectors sharply 
differing from one another in invest¬ 
ment activity. With the curtailraent 
of the general mass of investments in 
the gross domestic product, the 
share of investments in production 
during the 1978-1981 period 
reached a record postwar level, due 
primarily to an increase in the 
purchases of equipment. The au¬ 
thors justly note this circumstance, 
which does not appear to corresp>ond 
to a decline in the general growth 
rates of production, as a sign of the 
acceleration of the reorganisation of 
the technical base of prwluction and 
the active utilisation by American 
capitalism of the achievements of the 
scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion to solve the problems that have 
been acutely exacerbated by structur¬ 
al crises. It is on that basis that a 
stable tendency has been developing 
towards a decrease in the energy 
consumption of production and the 
.saving of imported raw materials in 
short supply. 

The methods used to eliminate 
bottlenecks in the American 
economy cannot always be regarded 
as rational. However, it should be 
borne in mind that behind the 
speculative purchases of shares at 
stock exchange, as the book notes, 
one can discern a process of active 
reorganisation of inter-branch ties, 
and behind the haphazard move¬ 
ment of prices and the inflation of 
the 1970s lies an objectively neces¬ 
sary adaptation to changes in the 
stiucture of demand and outlays. 

During the 1970s inflation played 
the role of a spontaneous regulator 
of the processes of the distribution 
and redistribution of incomes and 
the flow of capital which had usually 
been solved in the American 
economy by methods of private 
monopoly and govemihent regula¬ 
tion. “Perhaps, the price movement 
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has not exerted such a strong re¬ 
verse influence on the cyclic pattern 
of the movement of production and 
personal consumption in any single 
previous postwar boom, as in those 
years,” the authors write. Inflation is 
a feature of the disproportionate 
character of social production, and 
at the same time a method of 
mitigating its acuteness and eliminat¬ 
ing dangerous pressures on the sys¬ 
tem. This can be achieved in differ¬ 
ent ways, amongst which are the 
depreciation of corporation debts, 
the drawing of the nominal proceeds 
from sales closer to growing produc¬ 
tion costs, and the depreciation of 
the national monetary unit with re¬ 
gard to foreign currencies, thereby 
creating a rise in the competitive 
power of exj>ort. But the chief 
method used is reducing the feal 
value of the main element of costs— 
wages and salaries. 

The b<Kik under review does not 
deal with the United States alone. 
The influence of structural crises on 
the cycles in Western Europe and 
Japan has been .stronger than in the 
United States and the former feel 
more acutely the radical nature of the 
turning point in tendencies and 
the “gap” between the patterns exh¬ 
ibited in the 1950s-19()0s and the 


1970s-ly80s. But the very evident 
character of that turning point 
makes understanding its nature 
more difficult, and forces one to 
overestimate the significance of ex¬ 
ternal factors. The book’s analysis of 
the cycle in the United States, where 
the drastic change is less noticeable, 
makes it possible better to com¬ 
prehend the reasons underlying the 
growing imbalance in the develop¬ 
ment of the capitalist economy. 

We should note that far from all 
aspects of the main subject are 
examined fully enough. One would 
wish to find more material about the 
mechanism of the impact of scientific 
and technological progress on the 
cycle. The question of the interaction 
of the American economy with the 
world market should have been tack¬ 
led more thoroughly. On the other 
hand, the various methods of statisti¬ 
cal analysis employed, the parallel 
use of “crude” industrial statistics 
and the data of national calculations, 
a combination of details with broad 
theoretical generalisations and dig¬ 
ressions make the b<M)k still more 
valuable. We believe that it will 
arouse justified interest in scientific, 
teaching and student circles. 

V. Kuznetsov 
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Africa in the Struggle for Restructur¬ 
ing International Economic Relations. 
Editor-in-Chief An. A. Gromyko, 
M<>scow, Nauka Publishers, 1985, 
285 pp. 

Soviet Africanists describe the 
specific features of the developing 
countries’ struggle for the establish¬ 
ment of a new international 
economic order; they show the 
diametrically opposed attitudes of 
industrial capitalist countries and 
socialist states solving this major 
global problem of modern economic 
development. 

F. M. Biirlatsky, A. A. Galkin, A 
Modem Leviathan. Essays in the Politi¬ 
cal Sociology of Capitalism, Moscow, 
Mysl Publishers, 1985, 384 pp. 

The authors characterise the cur¬ 
rent crisis of the political system of 
capitalism and emphasise the need 
for the formation of a new model of 
international relations (a “planned 
world” within whose framework man 
would be able to solve the global 
problems threatening its positive de¬ 
velopment in the future). 


Contemporary Global Problems and 
Africa. Edited by An. A. Gromyko, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1983, 
237 pp. 

A regional approach to the study 
of global problems makes it possible 
to identify new asp>ects of them and 
map out ways of solving them, with 
due account taken of the require¬ 
ments of the socio-economic de¬ 
velopment of the newly free coun¬ 
tries in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. The authors of the monog¬ 
raph emphasise that world capitalism 
has led African countries to such 
extremes of backwardness that over¬ 
coming it is a major problem of our 
time. 

The Destruction of the Environment: 
the Ecobgical Crisis of Imperialism, 
Moscow, Ekonomika Publishers, 
1981, 256 pp. 

The book shows that the extreme 
exacerbation of the interaction of 
capitalist society and nature is an 
expression of the further aggrava¬ 
tion of the general crisis of capital¬ 
ism, testifying to the growing insta- 
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biiity of.the capitalist socio-economic 
system. 

The Developing Countries: Nature 
and Man, Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 

1982, 239 pp. 

The authors of this monograph 
identify the specific features of the 
ecological situation in developing 
countries. Special attention is paid to 
the study of geographical aspects of 
the problem of man’s relationship 
with nature, mainly in countries of 
Africa and Asia. 

O. K. Dreyer, B. V. Los, V. A. 
Los, The Ecological Problems of De¬ 
veloping" Countries, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1983, 172 pp. 

The book discusses a whole range 
of problems arising in the relation¬ 
ship between man and the environ¬ 
ment in developing countries. It is 
one of the first attempts in Sdviet 
literature to identify specific features 
of the socio-ecological processes at 
work in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

Ecological Propaganda in the USSR, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1984, 
128 pp. 

The authors show, on the basis of 
newspaper and magazine material, 
the great significance attached in the 
USSR to propaganda for the protec¬ 
tion of the environment and the 
rational use of nature. 

The Food Problem in the Modem 
World, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 

1983, 287 pp. 

The monograph reveals the causes 
of the aggravation of the world food 
situation, especially in the outlying 
regions of the world system of 
capitalism. The food problem is re¬ 
garded as a major one in the system 
of gl(^l problems. 

1. T. Frolov, Prospects for Man, 
Moscow, Politizdat Publishers, 1983, 
350 pp. 

This seminal work is devoted to 
the comprehensive study of the 


problem of man, summing up dis¬ 
cussions held on the subject in Soviet 
and world science, and maps out 
future developments in the field of 
the science of man. The author 
examines the problem of man and 
his future as the centre, as it were, 
of the entire system of global prob¬ 
lems. Man, his daily requirements 
and his future are, in the author’s 
view, the point of departure from 
which to proceed in defining the 
social and humanist significance of 
certain global problems, and trends 
and forms that resolving them 
should take. 

GUdfal Problems of Our Time. 
Edited by N. N. Inozemtsev, Mos¬ 
cow, Mysl Publishers, 1981, 285 pp. 

This is one of the first works by 
Soviet economists to study the system 
of contemporary global problems. It 
critically analyses non-Marxi.st con¬ 
cepts of global development and 
reveals the specific features of the 
manifestation of individual global 
problems (energy, resources, ecolo¬ 
gy, etc.). 

A. N. Goncharenko, Comprehensive 
Forecasting in die “Society-Environment 
System”, Kiev, Naukova Dumka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1986, 215 pp. 

The Ukrainian scholar analyses, 
on a Marxist-Leninist basis, the fore¬ 
casting of socio-ecologkal processes. 
He also criticises non-Marxist con¬ 
cepts of the ecological future of 
civilisation. 

Horizons of Ecological Knowledge. 
Edited by I. T. Frolov, Moscow, 
Nauka Publbhers, 1986, 204 pp. 

This monograph by a group of 
distinguished writers and experts 
(V. Zagladin, N. Moiseyev, 

V. Sokolov, M. Styrikovich et al.) 
sums up the results of socio- 
ecological investigations of the 
1970s-1980s. They analyse, from the 
ecological point of view, the inter¬ 
connection between the social, natur- 



al and technical sciences, and the 
interrelations between scjciety and 
nature; the authors emphasise that it 
is only in conditions of universal 
peace and disarmament, and social, 
scientific and technical progress that 
a successful solution of socio- 
ecological problems is possible. 

Yu. A. Izrael, Ecology and Control of 
the Environment, Leningrad, Gid- 
rometeoizdat Publishers, 1984, 
560 pp. 

The author shows the global 
character of the problem of environ¬ 
mental protection. He dwells in de¬ 
tail on the activity and tasks of the 
USSR State Ojminittee on Hyd¬ 
rometeorology and Control of the 
Environment, describing the advan¬ 
tages of the use of nature under 
socialism and emphasi.sing the need 
for concerted action at an interna¬ 
tional level aimed at the protection 
of the biosphere and the improve¬ 
ment of the human habitat. 

L. M. Kapitsa, Yu. E. Fycnlorov, 
The Developing Countries: Consequ¬ 
ences of the Arms Race, Moscow. 
Mezhdunarodniye Otnosheniya Pub¬ 
lishers, 1984, 88 pp. 

The work cites substantial statisti¬ 
cal data showing the essential con¬ 
nection between the difficult scx-io- 
economic situation of the majority of 
Asian, African and Latin American 
countries and the global and region¬ 
al arms race. It emphasises that a cut 
in military spending would be a 
major factor in overcoming the back- 
waniness of the developing ctjun- 
tries. 

V. P. Kaznacheyev, Essays on the 
Theory and Practice of the Ecology of 
Man, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1983, 360 pp. 

The book analyses the present 
state and future prospects of a new 
science—the ecology of man, dealing 
with the biological and social aspects 


<jf man’s relation.ship with the bio¬ 
sphere. 

Yu. M. Khilchevsky, A. K. Subbo- 
tin. World Economic Cooperation:, Its 
Reserves, Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 
1984, 245 pp. 

The authors show the prospects of 
international cooperation to be a 
major factor in ensuring a positive 
.solution of world economic prob¬ 
lems. 

G. S. Khozin, Global Problems of the 
Modem Epoch: a Criticism of Bourgeois 
Concepts, Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 
1982, 279 pp. 

This is one of the first studies to 
analyse non-Marxist approaches to 
various aspects of the global proces¬ 
ses of world development; it reveals 
their methodological and .social basis 
and establishes a methcxl of classifi¬ 
cation. 

O. S. Kolbasov, The International 
Legal Protection of the Environment, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1982, 
2.37 pp. 

The author, a well-known lawyer 
and specialist in socio-ecological 
problems, maintains that the “rights 
of the environment” should be for¬ 
mulated in national legal systems 
and international law. A consolida¬ 
tion of legal standards would take 
place, en.suring a concerted legal 
approach to tackling global prob¬ 
lems, including ecological, in all 
countries and at an international 
level. 

V. F. Krapivin, Yu. M. Svirezhev, 
A. M. Tarkf), Mathematical Modelling 
of Global Biosphefic Processes, Mfj.scow, 
Nauka Publi.shers, 1982, 231 pp. 

The book sums up investigations 
conducted in the Computer Centre 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
under the guidance of Academician 
N. Moiseyev, for the elaboration of a 
system of models imitating the 
dynamic processes of the biosphere. 
On the basis of such mathematical 
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modelling, a concept is formulated 
whereby socio-ecological processes 
can be investigated on a global scale 
along with the co-evolution of man 
and his natural habitat. 

I. I. Kravchenko, Ecological Problem 
in Modem Theories of Social Develop¬ 
ment, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1982, 214 pp. 

The monograph analyses modem 
non-Marxist socio-ecological con¬ 
cepts. The author notes the signifi¬ 
cance of ecological problems in the 
sum-total of the social problems fac¬ 
ing Western civilisation. 

I. D. I.aptev, EcologiccU Problems: 
Socio-Political and Ideological Aspects, 
Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 1982, 
247 pp. 

The author notes that mankind, in 
making what is virtually the entire 
natural environment of the p^'net 
serve its production needs, assumes 
the functions of regulating natural 
processes on a global scale. Much 
attention is devoted to the concept of 
the noosphere, within whose 
framework the author examines the 
real possibility of harmonising the 
interaction of society and nature in 
the context of a communist future 
for humanity. 

S. B. Lavrov, G. V. Sdasyuk, This 
World of Contrasts: Geographical As¬ 
pects of Some Global Problems, Moscow, 
Mysl Publishers, 1985, 207 pp. 

The book dwells chiefly on the 
dialectics of regional and global pro¬ 
cesses. It stresses that global proces¬ 
ses, as a result of the complex 
interaction of regional and global 
factors, are distinguished by qualita¬ 
tively new parameters and trends. At 
the same time it is demonstrated that 
in the course of increasing world 
economic integration, the principal 
regional problems can be adequately 
comprehended only in the context of 
problems on a global scale. 

V. M. Leibin, “Models of the World” 


and the Image of Man, Moscow, 
Politizdat Publishers, 1982, 255 pp. 

Characterising the methodological 
and social limitations of the ideas of 
the Club of Rome, the author 
nonetheless praises the work of this 
well-known international non¬ 
governmental organisation, whose 
reports have made the general pub¬ 
lic aware of the entire system of 
global problems facing Western civil- 
isatit>n. 

G. I. Marchuk, Mathematical Model¬ 
ling in the Problem of the Environment, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1982, 
319 pp. 

The author reveals the potential of 
mathematical modelling in making 
an adequate analysis of the processes 
at work in the “society-nature” sys¬ 
tem, and ascertaining the specific 
mechanisms, organisational princi¬ 
ples and laws determining the func¬ 
tioning of each of its subsystems. 
The work sums up the investigations 
of Siberian mathematicians engaged 
in modelling global biospheric pro¬ 
cesses. 

The Marxist-Leninist Concept of 
Modem Global Problems. Edited by 
V. V. Zagladin, I. T. Frolov, Mos¬ 
cow, Nauka Publishers, 1985, 
446 pp. 

The book contains contributions 
by well-known scientiscs and special¬ 
ists, state and political figures, and 
representatives of the natural, tech¬ 
nical and social sciences (A. Agan- 
begyan, N. Basov, O. Bogomolov, 
J. Gvishiani, An. Gromyko, Yu. Iz- 
rael, Yu. Kosygin, I. Obraztsov, 
Yu. Ovchinnikov, M. Styrikovich, 
V. Engelgardt, and others) on vari¬ 
ous asp>ects of the global problems of 
world development. The authors de¬ 
monstrate their place in the 
dynamics of world social processes, 
reveal the difficulties in solving 
them, and share their views on 
effective ways of doing so. TTie book 



investigates the specific features and 
essence of ‘*globalistics'*—a new sci¬ 
ence touching on the interests of the 
whole of humanity; an attempt is 
made to formulate the scientific 
principles of analysing global proces¬ 
ses of world development. 

A. N. Mironenko, The Strug^ for 
Peace and the Global Problems of (^r 
Time, Kiev, Politizdat Ukrainy Pub¬ 
lishers, 1985, 317 pp. 

The author shows that the key 
problem among global problems of 
the modern epoch is the prevention 
of a world thermonuclear war and 
the maintenance of peace, for this 
ultimately determines whether or not 
we are to realise the positive pros¬ 
pects of the development of civilisa¬ 
tion and its preservation. 

Modem Bourgeois Theories of Social 
Development, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1984, 256 pp. 

The book proceeds from the pre¬ 
mise that the socio-philosophical con¬ 
cepts of many Western researchers 
reflect and have been largely influ¬ 
enced by the deep-seated crisis 
phenomena inherent in modern 
capitalist society and aggravated by 
global problems. 

N. N. Moiseyev, Man, Environment, 
Society, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1982, 240 pp. 

The author supervises the work 
being carried out at the Computer 
Centre of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences on the mathematical model¬ 
ling of global biospheric processes. 
He sums up some results of research 
in this field and maps out prospects 
for further development. It is em¬ 
phasised that the machine modelling 
of global ecological processes is one 
of the possible variants of a prog¬ 
ramme for the study of world socio- 
ecologkal processes. 

The Nature of Models and Models of 
Nature, Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 
1986, 270 pp. 


The work discusses the principal 
questions associated with the model¬ 
ling of global structures and proces¬ 
ses, reveals systems characteristics, 
and specific features of the 
methodological structuralisation of 
the object of investigation and the 
social nature of systems modelling. 
Special attention is paid to the 
methodology of the construction and 
analysis of systems-ecological models 
and their forecasting orientation. 

Non-Formalised Elements of the Sys¬ 
tem of Modelling Global and Regional 
Development, Moscow, VNIISI, 1982, 
151 pp. 

The book was compiled at the 
All-Union Scientific Institute of Sys¬ 
tems Research (VNIISI) a leading bo¬ 
dy engaged in the modelling of glo¬ 
bal processes. It discloses the dialec¬ 
tic of the interconnection of formali¬ 
sed and non-formalised approaches 
in the system of global modelling. 

l^ilosophical Problems of Global Ecol¬ 
ogy, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1983, 352 pp. 

This is one of the first works to 
sum up the results of research by 
Soviet and foreign scientists and 
specialiists in global ecology—the sci¬ 
ence of planetary aspects of the 
relationships between society and 
nature. 

Political Aspects of the Global Prob¬ 
lems of Our Epodi, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1985, 163 pp. 

The book contains material sub¬ 
mitted for the Second All-Union 
School of Young Politologists. 

Problems of Disarmament and the 
Developing Countries, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1983, 184 pp. 

The book cites a vast amount of 
statistical data showing that the sorry 
plight of the majority of Asian, 
African and Latin American coun¬ 
tries is a result of the arms race. The 
book states that a cut 4 ^n world 
military spending would open up 
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prospects ^at would make it possible 
to overcome the considerable gap 
between the economic development 
levels of the young states and those 
of industrial countries, and solve the 
entire range of global problems that 
manifest themselves in regional con¬ 
ditions. 

The Pr<^lems of Peace and Social 
Progress in Modern Philoso^y, Mos¬ 
cow, Politizdat Publishers, 1983, 
320 pp. 

Analysing historico-philosophical 
and m<^ern material, the authors of 
this monograph reveal the signifi¬ 
cance of the idea of “universal 
peace” in the development of the 
socio-political thought of modern 
civilisation. 

The Question of All Questions. The 
Struggle for Peace and the HistoricM 
Destinies of ■ Humanity, Moscow, 
Politizdat Publishers, 1985, 272 pp. 

Distinguished scholars and jour¬ 
nalists analyse the various aspects of 
the problem of war and peace. They 
also analyse the constructive propos¬ 
als of the USSR aimed at solving the 
most urgent problems of our time in 
the context of the new logic of 
political thinking and behaviour in 
the nuclear age; the relationship 
between peaceful coexistence and 
social progress, the class and human¬ 
ist approach to international politics, 
and the philosophy of survival and 
the philosophy of action in the 
modern period are also examined. 

L. N. Samoilov, Global Problems of 
Social Progress, Moscow University 
Press, 1985, 94 pp. 

The work examines philosophical- 
methodological and social aspects of 
the global problems of our time. 
Considerable attention is paid to the 
typology of global problems, as well 
as to the interconnection and inter¬ 
dependence of their elements. 

G. Kh. Shakhnazarov, Socialism 


and the Future, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers. 1983, 768 pp. 

The book is a comprehensive 
study of global trends and prospects 
of modern social development. The 
author reveals the specific features 
of socio-economic and political de¬ 
velopment in the states with differ¬ 
ent social systems, on the basis of the 
dialectico-materialist methodology of 
socio-political forecasting. Much at¬ 
tention is paid to the study of the 
process of internationalisation in the 
social life of humanity. 

A. I. Shapiro, Modem Problems and 
Prospects of the World Capitalist 
Economy, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1984, 304 pp. 

This work sums up the analyses 
of Western concepts of the present 
state of the development of 
economic relations in the world 
capitalist market and efforts to fore¬ 
cast their future development. 

Social Aspects of Ecological Problems, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1982, 
277 pp. 

The book reveals the foundations 
of Marxist-Leninist concepts of the 
relationship between society and na¬ 
ture. It also critically analyses non- 
Marxist socio-ecological concepts. 

Socialism and Nature, Moscow, Mysl 
Publishers, 1982, 222 pp. 

The monograph describes the 
basis of the socialist use of nature, 
where state centralised planning is 
the dominant factor in managing 
natural resources potential. The 
book emphasises that the further 
development of the principle of cost¬ 
accounting, the perfection of 
economic incentive in the sphere of 
nature protection and a more ratio¬ 
nal use of natural resources will be 
important requisites for raising effi¬ 
ciency in managing natural-resource 
potential. 



The “Society-Nature" System: Prob¬ 
lems and Prospects, Moscow, VNIISI, 
1983, 137 pp. 

This monograph by a group of 
authors examines, on the basis of a 
systems approach, the present state 
of the problem of the relationship 
between society and nature. It also 
maps out prospects for future re¬ 
search as well as the outlines of 
future socio-ecological processes. 

Space-Earth, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1981, 151 pp. 

This monograph by a group of 
authors examines new prospects 
opened up by the development of 
cosmonautics in the investigation of 
the surrounding world, and the util¬ 
isation of the natural potential for 
mankind’s benefit. 

The Value Aspects of Science and 
Ecological Problems, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1981, 277 pp. 

The authors pose the question of 
raising the axiological trend of mcxl- 
ern scientific knowledge in the con¬ 
text of the exacerbation of the world 
socio-ecological situation and the en¬ 
tire system of global problems. 

O. N. Yanitsky, The Ecology of the 
City: Interdisciplinary Concepts Abroad, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1984, 
240 pp. 

The author emphasises the need 
for a social interpretation of ecologi¬ 
cal knowledge and its closer connec¬ 
tion with the aims, means and organ¬ 
isational forms ensuring a combina¬ 
tion of scientific knowledge with 
social practice in order better to 
harmonise relations between man, 
society and nature. 

V. V. Zagladin, The Historical Mis¬ 
sion of Socialist Society, Moscow, 
Politizdat Publishers, 1984, 224 pp. 

The author analyses current and 
predicted development trends in 


world civilisation. He emphasises the 
significance of the establishment of a 
broad international cooperation in 
the conditions of peaceful (jpexis- 
tence between the two social systems 
in seeking possible solutions to con¬ 
temporary global problems. He de¬ 
scribes the historical mission of 
socialism and communism. 

V. V. Zagladin, I. T. Frolov, Global 
Problems of Our Time: Scientific and 
Social Aspects, Moscow, Mezh- 
dunarodniye Otnosheniya Pub¬ 
lishers, 1981, 238 pp. 

This is the first fundamental 
monograph in Soviet literature de¬ 
voted to the comprehensive investig¬ 
ation of the entire system of the 
global problems of our day. The 
authors identify three groups of 
these problems (“intersocial" prob¬ 
lems, the problems of the “man- 
society” system, and the problems of 
the “man-nature” system). They 
show their interconnectwin and 
hierarchical character and formulate 
the methodological and social princi¬ 
ples that make it possible objectively 
to relate one or other major problem 
of our time to the system of global 
problems. The book contains a criti¬ 
cal analysis of the basic non-Marxist 
concepts which examine the future 
of modern civilisation in the context 
of global problems. 

A. G. Zdravomyslov, Requirements, 
Interests, Values, Moscow, Politizdat 
Publishers, 1986, 223 pp. 

A multifaceted examination of 
motivation levels enables the author 
to analyse thoroughly incentives to 
social activity, extremely important 
in the context of the growing role of 
the human factor in tackling the 
fundamental problems of social prac¬ 
tice. 
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iournai Istona SSSh, author of many works on the problems of 
Russian history and methodology of historical research. 

8. RC^NOVA, Cand.Sc.(Philol.), author of the book Tolstoy and Herzen and of 
many articles and works on Tolstoy’s creative work and on Russian 
literature of the 19th century. 
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V. MASSON, O.Sc.(Hi8t.), head of the Leningrad Department of the Institute of 
Archaeology, USSR AS. Author of many monographs, including 
Central Aafa and the Ancient Orient, A History of Afghanistan, The 
Economy and Social Structure of Andsnt Societies 

Yu. MELNIKOV, D.Sc.(Hist.), sector head of the Institute of the World Economy and 
International Relations, USSR AS. Author of the books Foreign Policy 
Doctrines of the USA, Force and Impotence: Washington’s Foreign 
Policy. 

A. BOVIN, Cand.Sc.(Philos.), political analyst of the newspaper Izvestls Author of 
many publications in the scientific and periodical press and of the 
books The Political Crisis in China and The World of the 1970s. 

Yu. ALIMOV, Cand.Sc.(Hist.), expert in the field of the national liberation 
movement. Author of works in this field, including the books The 
Non-Aligned Movement—an Important Political Force of Our Times, 
Foreign Policy of African Countries (in co-authorship). 

N. AVTONOMOVA, Cand.Sc.(Phiios.), researcher at the Institute of Philosophy of 
the USSR AS. Expert in the theory of cognitiont author of the 
monograph f^ilosophicel Problems of Structural Analysis in the 
Humanities. 

I. ONYSHCHUK, Cand.Sc.(Hist.), researcher at the Institute of the International 
Working-Class Movement of the USSR AS. expert in problems of the 
youth movement in West European countries. Author of the works 
"Students, University and the Working-Class Movement" (a chapter 
in the book Working People of France Against the Power of the 
Monopolies) and of a number of articles. 


SCIENTIFIC 
THEMATIC 
COLLECTIONS 


THE “SOCIAL SCIENCES TODAY” 
EDITORIAL BOARD 
OF THE USSR 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


regularly acquaints readers in other countries with the latest studies by 
Soviet scholars in various fields of social science. Academician Pyotr 
Fedoseyev, Vice-President of the USSR Academy of Sciences, heads the 
Editorial Cmincil, Editor-in-Chief—Iosif Grigulevich, Corresponding 
Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

Publications of the “Social Sciences Today*' are issued in the 
following series: 1. **Problema of the Ckmiempwary World**; 2. **Soviet 
Economic Science**; 3. **World History: Judies by Soviet Scholars**; 
4. **Hi8tory of the USSR: New Research**; 5. “The IntemationtJ Wcsidng^ 
Class Movement**; 6. ^'Developing Ckmntries: Problems and Perspectivea**; 
7. "Oriental Stupes in the USSR**; 8. "Philosophical and StxiM Aspects 
of Scimtce and Technolt^^**; 9. "African Studies by Soviet Scholan**; 
10. "Latin Ametica: Studies by Soviet Scholars**; 11. "Law: Studies by 
Soviet Scholars**; 12. "Soviet Ethnogra^c Studies**; 13. "Relighua 
Studies in the USSR". 

They are prepared by the Editorial Council and the Editorial Boards 
of each series, which include Soviet scholars who enjoy international 
prestige, directors of Soviet research institutes and editors of leading 
academic journals. 

Our publications enjoy a wide readership: scientific, public and 
political figures, university and college lecturers and students, activists in 
democratic and natimial liberation movements, in trade unions, youth and 
women’s organisations. 

Orders for publications can be placed with firms and bookshops 
handling Soviet publications and having business relations with V/O 
“Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga**, the sole exporter of Soviet literature. 








The Editorial Board attracts your attention 
to its publications planned for 1987 
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FOLLOWING THE COURSE OF ALLROUND PERFECTION 
OF SOCIALISM (On the Updated Programme of the CPSU) (200 pp.) 

in English HK 86-11(284) III quarter 

The 27th CPSU Congress held in February-March 1986 is a 
landmark in the development of the Soviet Union. The Congress 
adopted the updated version of the Party Programme, a programme 
of planned and allround perfection of socialism, of further advance 
of Soviet society to communism on the basis of the country’s 
accelerated socio-economic development, a programme of struggle 
for peace and social progress. * 

The authors of the collection—Soviet statesmen. Party figures, 
leading philosophers, economists, historians, and sociologists— 
analyse the main propositions of the updated Programme of the 
CPSU. 

SOCIALISM AND SCIENCE (200 pp.) 

in English HK 86-11(285) III quarter 

Prepared by the associates of the Institute of the History of 
Natural Science and Technology, USSR AS, and timed for the 70th 
anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, the collection 
considers various aspects of science development under socialism. 
The victory of the Great October Revolution has boosted scientific 
research in this country, blended it with the nation’s life and work 
and with the solution of the problems of socialist construction. The 
collection offers a sweeping panorama of the prospects of Stwiet 
scientific development, looks at the achievements in most important 
areas of knowledge. 

US IDEOLCX;iCAL EXPANSION (200 pp.) 

in English HK 85-11(292) I quarter 

The ideological expansion of the USA, which became particularly 
intensive after the Second World War, is an integral pait of 
Washington’s foreign policy which has assumed the character of state 
terrorism and serves the interests of the most aggressive imperialist 
circles. The authors—scholars from the Institute of US and 
Canadian Studies, USSR AS—show the evolution of the ideological 
foundations of this policy, reveal its class essence and pernicious 
effect on the peoples of the world, expose the anti-communist and 
anti-Soviet maxims of Washington, in particular, the notorious 
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"crusade” against the USSR and the socialist community. Also shown 
are the long-term socio-political goals of the US ideological and 
propaganda campaigns. 


THE USSR: ACCELERATION OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

(180 pp.) 

in English HK 86-11(281) III quarter 

The collection’s authors—scholars of the leading economic 
establishments of the USSR AS—consider the most important points 
of the main guidelines of the economic and social development of the 
USSR, which were adopted by the 27th CPSU Congress, show the 
novelty and large scale of the tasks facing Soviet society. Main 
attention is focused on the methods and ways of accelerating the 
country’s socio-economic development—the strategic course of the 
CPSU aimed at the qualitative transformation of all spheres of life in 
Soviet society. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS AND SOCIALIST SOCIETY 

(180 pp.) 

in English HK 86-11(279) IV quarter 

Scientific and technical progress is the basis of the intensive 
development of the Soviet economy and its main lever of increasing 
production efficiency. The acceleration of scientific and technical 
progress is a cardinal problem of the CPSU’s economic strategy. The 
collection contains articles of both a methodological and a practical 
order highlighting various aspects of the problem. 


SOCIALISM AS AN ECONOMIC SYSTEM (200 pp.) 

in English HK 86-11(280) II quarter 

Particular attention is given to the economic policy of the CPSU 
and the Soviet State, to the methodological and theoretical aspects of 
the modern Soviet economy, and to an analysis of the main 
directions, forms and regularities of improving the socialist relations 
of production and maintaining their stable correspondence to the 
dynamically developing productive forces, and the reliable and 
efficient functioning of the economic mechanism. 


AGRARIAN RELATIONS UNDER SOCIALISM (150 pp.) 

in English HK 86-11(278) II quarter 

Soviet economists analyse the transformation of agrarian relations 
and the improvement of the present-day socio-economic structure of 
agriculture in the conditions of developed socialist society. Much 



attention is devoted to the industrialisation of agriculture and to the 
formation of an agro-industrial complex. Discussed are also the 
factors of the growth of agricultural production, the land reclamation 
programme, problems of efficiency, intensification of agrici^tural 
production and improvement of the economic mechanism. 


THE GREAT OCTOBER SOCIAUST REVOLUTION AND 
THE PRESENT-DAY WORLD (200 pp.) 

in English HK 86-11(283) II quarter 

The Soviet people and all progressive mankind are preparing to 
celebrate the 70th anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution which was a turning point in world history and which 
initiated the irreversible process of the replacement of capitalism by 
the new, communist socio-economic formation. The collection under 
review is devoted to this epoch-making event and examines the 
international significance of the victory of the Great Ck:tober 
Revolution which determined the general direction and main trends 
in world development. 


THE BLACK AMERICANS (160 pp.) 

in English HK 86-11(282) IV quarter 

Basing themselves on extensive factual material, the Soviet 
scholars show that US monopoly capital stubbornly resists liquidating 
the foundations of the racist system and its ideology. The existence in 
the USA of nearly 30 million Blacks in the conditions of racial 
discrimination, especially evident in the field of political and civil 
rights, employment and labour remuneration, enables the 
monopolies to make tens of billions dollars of superprofit, to use 
racial prejudices for splitting the American working class, and to 
weaken the struggle for its interests. 


SCIENCE AND SOVIET PEOPLE’S EDUCATION (160 pp.) 

in English HK 86-11(287) IV quarter 

This collection deals with the current Soviet reform of general 
education and professional training. The main lines of the reform 
were specified in a relevant resolution of the CPSU Central 
Committee and the draft text of the reform was discussed 
nationwide. The authors define the tasks of people’s education at the 
present stage of communist construcdon, improvement of its 
structure, administration and content as well as the role Of science in 
accomplishing them. 
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MOVING TOWARDS THE YEAR 2000. GLOBAL PROBLEMS 
AND THE FUTURE (200 pp.) 

in English HK 86-11(277) I quarter 

What are main tendencies of mankind’s global development? How 
does it stand the “durability test’* when faced with global problems? 
Why does the philosophy of Marxism-Leninism regard the key global 
problems solvable?—dl these and other questions are examined by 
the authors of articles in this collection. They note that the solution 
of the global problems confronting mankind today requires bold 
efforts and fundamental transformations in the socio-economic 
sphere, in science and technology, and in social relations. 



Subscriptions for the journal Social Sciences and orders 
for the scientific thenuitic collections can be placed with 
the firms and bookshops handling the distribution of 
Soviet periodicals. « 
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Baimaki Book Publishing 
and Importing Institute, 

Kabul. 

AUSTRALIA 

New Era Books 8e Records, 

64-68 Shepherd St., 

Marrickville, N.S.W. 2204; 

Gordon and Gotch Ltd., 

P.O. Box 29, 

Burwood, Victoria 3125. 

C.B.D. Library 

and Subscription Service, 

Box 4886, G.P.O., 

Sydney, N.S.W. 2000. 

BANGLADESH 

Standard Publishers, 

3/10, Liaquat Avenue, Dhaka-1; 
North Bengal Book Deport, 
Station Road, P.O. Alamnagar, 
Rangpur; 

Jhinuk Pustika 

3/10 Johnson Road (Top Floor), 
Dhaka; 

Hakkani Publishers, 

20, Payari Das Road, Dhaka-1; 

Jatiya Shahitya Prakashani, 

51, Purana Paltan, Dhaka-2. 

BURMA 

Paper, Statimiery, 

Printed Matter and Photographic 
Stores Ck>rporation, 
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CANADA 

Ukrainska Knyha, 

962, Bloor Street 
West, Toronto, Ont., 

Canada M6H 1L6; 
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Progress Books, 
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Sputnik Ltd., 
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DENMARK 

Akademisk Boghandel, 
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FINLAND 

Suomalainen Kiijakauppa Oy, 

Subscription Dept., 

P.O. Box 2, 01641 Vantaa 64; 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
Postilokero 128, 

00101 Helsinki 10; 

SN'Kirjat Oy, 

Tulppatie 8, SF-00880, Helsinki; 

Vastovoima Oy, 
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Science Spot Book Shop, 

P.O. Box 10331, Accra North. 

GREECE 

*‘Kultura*’, 

10, Tsimiski Street, Thessaloniki; 

*‘Sinchroni Epoch!*’, 

Str. Solonos 130, Athens 145. 


GUYANA 

The Michael Forde Bookshop, 

41, Robb Street (Freedom House), 
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HONG KONG 

Apollo Book Co., 

27, Kimberley Road, 
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Great Eastern Book Co., 
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INDIA 
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1. Kempegowda Circle, 
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Manisha Granthalaya (P.), Ltd., 
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Viaalaandhra Publishing House, 
Vignan Bhavan, 

4-1-435, Bank Street, 
Hyderabad-500001, 

A.P. India. 
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Visalaandhra Book House, 

Sultan Bazar, 
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Visalaandhra Book House, 
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New Century 
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Sidco Industrial Estate, 
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Bus Stand, Tanjore, 

Cherry Road, Salem, 
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Prahhath Book House, 
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Prabhath Book House, 
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SCIENCE IN THE USSR 

a bimonthly magazina 
of the USSR Academy of Sclencea 

published in English, Spanish, German, and Russian. 

Much of what the scientists are working on in their labs 
today may become part of our daily life tomorrow. 

SCIENCE IN THE USSR, 

a science magazine for the layman, as well as for the expert, will 
keep you abreast of key developments in Soviet science which 
represents one quarter of the world’s scientific community. 

The magazine offers its readers a fascinating insight into the 
plans, problems, and achievements of leading Soviet scientists and 
engineers. 

You can learn more and learn in time about: 

9k views of Soviet scientists on some of the global problems 
of our time; 

9k major Soviet breakthroughs and the life of this country’s 
scientific community; 

9k the contribution of Soviet researchers to the progress of 
world science and to the cause of intemationid coopera¬ 
tion; 

9k problems of interaction between natural and social sci¬ 
ences; 

9k the history of Russian and Soviet science and its leading 
representatives. 

In your country you can place your subecription 
for SCIENCE IN THE USSR 
with firma and boaksbopa baring buaineaa Unka 
with the Soviet agency V/O Meabdunarodnaya Kniga 
(S9/20, IXmitrov Streetf Moacow, 113095, USSR). 

In tbe USSR aubacri^ona to SCIENCE IN THE USSR can be taken 
out at all poat officea or at ofHcea of tbe Soyun^ecbnt Agency. 

The subscription tndex of the English edition Is 70604. 



ABSTRACT JOURNALS 

of the Institute of Scientific Infonnation for the Social Sciences, 

USSR Academy of Sciences 
**SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE USSR” 

and 

“SOCIAL SCIENCES ABROAD” 

The Institute of Scientific Information for the Social Sciences of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences publishes the abstract journal **Social Sciences in the 
USSR”. 

In a concise form the journal acquaints its readers with the latest achievements 
of Soviet social scientists presented in books and monographs published in 
Russian and in other language of the peoples of the USSR. Uis the only Soviet 
edition that gives a complete picture of the basic research being done in the 
social sciences in the USSR. 

The abstract journal “Social Sciences; in the USSR** is published in 
seven series: 

57165 Problema of Scientific Ckmununison 

57166 Economics 

57167 niilosophy 

57168 The State and Law 

57169 History 

57170 Linguistics 

57171 Literary Criticism 

The journal is piMished in Russuin Csix issues of each series annually). 

The abstract journal **Social Sciences Abroad** is published in nine 
series: 

57182 Probtems of Scientific Communism 

57183 Economics 

57184 Philosophy and Sociology 

57185 The State and Law 

57186 History 

57187 Linguistics 

57188 Literary Criticism 

57189 Science of Scimice 

57190 Oriental and African-Studies 

Its aim is to foUow most significant, primarily Marxist, Judies in the social 
sciences airroad. Books published all over the world in more than 30 languages 
are abstracted. 

The journal is published in Russian (six issues of each series annuaUy) 

EACH SERIES IS TO BE SUBSCRIBED TO SEPARATELY. 

The alMtnct jonmaia “Social Sdenoes ia the USSR” and "Social Scimecs Abroad” caa 
be ordered tlnough agendes and organiaadons ia yoor country, which diatribule Soviet 
periodicals. « 



SPPP 

**SocMa]ism: Principles, Practice, Prospects** 
is a monthly illustrated digest 
of the Soviet press. 

It is published in English, French and Portuguese. 

SPPP acquaints the readers with works of the founders 
of Marxism-Leninism, features articles 
on the revolutionary transformations 
in the USSR and other socialist countries, 
achievements and prospects of Soviet society, 
on the struggle for peace and disarmament, 
and the world revolutionary process, 
including the international working-class and 
national liberation movements. 


If you wish to: 

* obtain knowledge about the fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism, 

* keep abreast of current events in the USSR and Soviet 
foreign policy. 

* know what Soviet peopie think and what they argue 
about, 

* read works by Soviet scholars, memoirs of outstanding 
public and political figures, 

* be Informed about ma^or world events, including prob¬ 
lems facing socialist, developing and capitalist countries. 


Read and subscribe to 

“Socialism: Principles, Practice, Prospects” 

Readers who take out a year*s subscriptiim will receive free of 
charge six pamphl^ on pressing issues of social development and a 
colourful calendar. You can subscribe to SPPP at any firm or 
bookshop dealing in Soviet literature. 
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To the Reader 


This is the last issue for 1987, a jubilee year, Uie 70th in the history of 
the new social and economic system. The Great October Socialist Revolution 
of 1917 in Russia has become synonymous with the social creative processes 
marked by a hard-fought struggle between the old and the new. 

“The October Revolution," says the Address of die CPSU Central 
Committee to the Soviet People, “brought with it hitherto unknown principles 
of the social organisation of people: government of the working people in the 
political sphere, public ownership of the means of production in the economic 
sphere, and collectivism and comradely mutual assistance in human 
relationships. These revolutionary transformations are the primary and 
inexhaustible source of the vitality of the socialist system ." 

All this is the theme of the introductory article **The 70th Anniversary of 
the Great October Revolution**. The history of socialism in the Soviet 
Union and today’s advancement towards a qualitatively new state of society 
reveal a basic feature of the new ^social system: an ability for revolutionary 
development and renovation which can overcome stagnation tendencies. 


Problems and Prospects of Reconstruction 

G. Yagodin, Minister of Higher and Specialised Secondary Education 
of the USSR, describes the changes in die higher school introduced to 
accelerate the country’s socio-economic progress. He particularly highlights 
the tasks of training highly skilled personnel able to combine the socialist 
management system with the STR’s achievements and of molding the socialist 
type of personality. Proceeding from the dialectical-materialist teachings on 
the interconditionality of the subjective and the objective in social 
development. Academician Th. Oizerman speaks of the necessity of 
effecting radical changes in the thinking of social scientists. They are called 
on to generate new ideas meeting die scale and demands of the strategy of 
reconstruction. Academician T. Zaslavskaya spotlights the burning issue of 
giving scope to die creative activity of the masses and proposes some solutions 
in the field of improving the quality of labour in view of the efficient 
organisation of the management system, the economic mechanism as a whole 
and the problem of social justice. V. Kulikov suggests that die old theoretical 
prejudices associated widi commodity-money relations under socialism be 
abandoned in order to moSilise the potentialities of die socialist system and 
utilise the economic laws and methods of management inherent in it. The 
outstanding Soviet composer D. Kabalevsky enjoyed not only the Soviet 
public’s d^ respect, he was also grecdiy admired for his cultural-educational 
activities. In the interview with ^ composer he recounts his struggle c^ainst 
the conservatism of officials in the sphere of musical education at schools. 
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Economics 

VI. Afanasyev and V. Lantsov underline that the application of Marx's 
concept of the dual nature of labour to the analysis of the economy maizes it 
possible to more accurately take account of the specific character of inner 
dependences in the system of socialist management, which in its turn 
facilitates successful implementation of the programme of accelerating 
economic and social development in the USSR. Topical problems of the 
extensive introduction in the Soviet economy of advanced technologies as a 
major orientation of scientific and technical progress and the role of Soviet 
scientists in organising this process were considered in the conversation with 
Academician V. Legasov. With the help of the neocolonialist division of 
labour, notes S. Bylinyak, imperialism involves the developing countries in 
the world capitalist economy on an unequal basis, thus substituting palliative 
changes for radical democratic restructuring in international economic 
relations. 

Contemporary History 

N. Lebedeva analyses the works of Soviet and Western historians 
devoted to the Nuremberg Trials—the epilogue of the Second World 
War—which passed sentence on the nazi leaders, the sinister forces of those 
days which have till now not yet disappeared from the political arena. 

Philosophy 

We commend our readers’ attention to an extract from a philosophical 
work of M. Bakhtin (1895-1975), the noted Soviet scholar, which was 
preserved in his archive and published in the yearbook Philosophy and 
Sociology of Science and Technology in 1986. Though being a draft, 
the extract is of great historical and cultural intere^. Today when humanity 
has come face to face with the threat of its destruction ever more attention is 
drawn to Hegel’s thoughts on the necessity and reasonable, principles of 
interaction between peoples. In her article N. Motroshilova analyses those 
ideas of the German philosopher which are important for his conceptions and 
are in tune with the pressing issues of <mr times. 

Political Science 

Critically examining the book by Dietrich Fischer, Assistant Professor of 
Economics at New York University, Preventing War in the Nuclear Age, 
President of the Soviet Political Science Association G. Shakhnazarov 
underlines its general humanist spirit. “The author,” concludes ShaHi- 
nazarov, ’’describes the main idea of his work as follows: it is in our oum 
interest not to be a threat to others. The sooner and deeper this thought is 
grasped by die Americans the better it will be for the world and for America 
itself. ” Political extremism and its extreme expression, terrorism, represent a 
complex and dramatic aspect of present-day social life. A. Grachev describes 
the social essence of diis phenomenon and specific features of its 
manifestation in die reality of certain capitalist countries. 
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Interdisciplinary Research 

Academician N. Moiseyev sets forth an original concept of such a 
strategy of human development in the conditions of scientific and technical 
progress which would correspond to the maximum extent to nature's oum 
strategy when life itself demonstrates the steady law-governed processes of 
self-organisation. M. Venediktov has devoted his work to constructing a 
system of youth indicators which could facilitate giving an adequate 
characteristic of the growing generation, examining the social problems of the 
young, their behaviour, value orientations and the difficulties and 
contradictions they encounter when starting out in life. 

Literary Studies 

Revealing the essence of the realistic prose of the 20th century, 
A. Zverev comes to the conclusion that the best modem writers, Sholokhov 
for instance, reflect epic pictures of the world at times of historical 
culminations. Books by anti-fascist writers published in recent decades, writes 
T. Motyleva, extend the understanding of the phenomenon of fascism, its 
roots, causes underlying its influ^ce on the masses, its manifestations and 
forms of the struggle against it today. 

Besides information on the social sciences, the work of international 
forums, reviews of new books by Soviet scholars this issue also contains an 
annotated list of works on the 1977 Constitution to mark its 10th 
anniversary. 

In 1988 Sctcial Sciences will continue to publish materials of our 
regular sections and also special issues for international congresses of 
ethnologists, p^chologists, philosophers and political scientists. 

At the request of our readers we plan to expand the range of themes 
reflecting the restructuring process under way in this country, in which 
scientists too are actively involved. 

We would like to thank our readers for their letters and interesting 
comments and suggestions relating to the content of our future issues. They 
are much appreciated and always welcome. 

The Editorial Council and editorial staff wish you peace, 
happiness and every success in 19881 


The Editon 



Science and Society on the Threshold 

of the Year 2000 

A. Paintal — G. Marchuk 


From the EdKors: Considering that scientists both in India and in the Soviet Unio 
are faced with a number of similar problems connected with the acceleration of th 
socio-economic advance of society in the conditions of the scientific an 
technological revolution the Editors of Social Sciences (USSR Academy c 
Sciences) have asked the Presidents of the Academies of Sciences of India and th 
USSR for their views on some aspects of the theme “Science and Socie^ on th 
Threshold of the Year 2000". Professor A. Paintal and Academician G. Marchu 
met in Moscow in June 1987. Below we publish the text of their talk in the cours 
of which they answered the following questions of the Editors; 

1. The role of science in the contemporary world (science as a socit 
institution and science as a spiritual phenomenon common to all humankind). 

2. Science and the acceleration of society’s socio-economic developmen 
(priorities and values of scientific development, problems of cooperation betweei 
the two countries). 

3. Shaping a new thinking, adequate to the imperatives of the nuclear ag< 
(scientific approach as one of the central elements of new thinking; science am 
the youth). 

4. Responsibility of the scientists (moral choice in the conditions of scientifii 
and technical progress). 

5. Continuity and innovation in developing scientific knowledge. 


P.: There is no doubt that not only the Indian and the Sovie 
scientists are faced with the problems mentioned above. Thesi 
problems are common to many countries. I take this opportunity t< 
say that I am very interested in the books and journals on the socia 
sciences, published by your Academy. 

In India, as far as the Indian Council of Medical Research, ii 
which I work, is concerned, we attach great importance to socia 
sciences research in the application of science and technology. W< 
now have in India a joint social sciences and health panel which wil 
study common problems in solving which social science can help 
There are many other problems in India which are common to all ol 
us. And these problems are those of values, the problems of th< 
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responsibility of the scientist and the role of science in the 
acceleration of social-economic development. We are very interested 
in the application of science for the benefit of humanity. If we take 
one of "the difficult problems, 1 would like to mention one which is 
very important as far as the social sciences are concerned. As you 
know we have been trying to solve the problem of the excessive 
growth of the population. It is a very serious problem for India. And 
the scientific knowledge that we have accumulated has already 
somewhat helped in tackling this problem. We have now realised that 
this has been due to the fact that we have not been paying enough 
attention to the young woman, to the woman who has just married. 
She is the one who should be given the most attention. And in India 
the woman occupies the second place or the third place. So we see 
this as a social science matter. And we have decided in the Indian 
Council of Medical Research that we should give more attention to 
girls and women between nine and 25 and see to it that this problem 
is tackled, and that knowledge in this field is increased. And the 
social sciences can do a great deal here. 

M.; In his answer the President of the National Academy of 
India, Dr. Paintal places the emphasis on the humanistic aspects of' 
science. Although I’m a representative of mathematics and of the 
technical and natural sciences^'I fully support the ideas which he has 
expressed. I should like to note some other aspects so as to more 
fully answer your questions. First of all, about the role of science in 
the contemporary world. I think it has sharply grown. It seems to me 
that science in general will become the pivot of social development, 
including the development of the individual himself and of all 
aspects of his activity. Indeed, one hundred years ago one did not 
have to think about what would be in ten or fifteen years’ tinje 
because everything developed slowly, gradually, and the working 
generation of people had a clear idea of their aims and could 
therefore orient themselves as regarded the optimum development in 
social life, in the economy, and so on. Today we are living in what I 
would call an age of rapid scientific and technical progress whose 
after-effects, including in the social spheres of the development of 
society, cannot always be forecast. Science is today introducing 
revolutionary changes in our notions of power engineering, informa¬ 
tics, medicine (about which Mr. Paintal spoke). In short, every new 
discovery (and it is made very quickly) already changes the situation 
in the world changing the customary “accents” in the development of 
the scientific and social spheres, and in nature. And in this complex 
world, in this intricate interaction of scientific and social development 
it is science and science alone that can more or less definitely forecast 
the possible changes that scientihc discoveries will generate in society, 
making their impact felt also on its social problems. I therefore 
believe that science is becoming the main link in the development of 
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any society, making it possible to tackle many problems, both local 
and regional. Take, for instance, the environment, its pollution. In 
the past it was a local problem. But now we see that soon we will not 
have enough oxygene on our planet if we continue to destroy our 
forests. Acid rains, as we know, have become a virtual calamity for 
Western Europe and Canada. Many other severe trials still lie ahead 
of us. And it is science that must answer the question: in what way, 
with the help of what technologies, and what international agree¬ 
ments will we be able to preserve the most precious thing on the 
planet—the life of people, and of everything living on Earth. 

I would like to note that three components influence technology: 
fundamental ideas, their development via the corresponding technol¬ 
ogy and then via mass production—this is science’s route to the 
economy. Any new technology begins with those components, hence 
their importance for the effective economic advance. And, finally, the 
question concerning nuclear issues and the preservation of peace. I 
think there is no more important task for scientists today than that of 
exploring the ways in which agreement can be reached and a 
thermonuclear war averted, because the beginning of such a war 
would spell the end of humanity. A quarter of the world’s countries 
would perish immediately and the rest would perish through the 
mutation, and deformation of. the human gene mechanism. As a 
result two-three generations later the human race might degenerate 
and disappear altogether. It is the sacred duty of scientists to explain 
this to the world, to all people in order to stop the nuclear madness 
and to show that there is no alternative to peaceful development and 
cooperation of nations. In this sense the scientist’s responsibility is 
enormous. We must avert a nuclear war, must find ways for reaching 
an agreed peace on a global scale. In this, precisely, lies the moral 
choice of the scientist. This is, if you like, as you have correctly 
formulated in your questions, the new thinking, because it rejects 
nuclear war as a possible alternative to human progress. I’d like to 
underline that we see how more and more scientists are joining the 
anti-war movement. All anti-war forums of scientists play a tremend¬ 
ous role in furthering scientific understanding of the possible results 
of conflicts which in sum are destructive for the whole of humanity. 

In this, I believe, lies the moral aspect of the matter. 

P.: I am glad you asked me this question. I admire what 
Academician Marchuk has said about the scientist’s responsibility. He 
has talked about the role of the scientist in preventing a nuclear 
holocaust. Unfortunately it is the scientists themselves who invented 
the vehicle of such holocaust and they should think hard about it. It 
is my view that scientists should think about the philosophical aspects 
of their action. The essential problem of the Western scientist is that 
he is extremely aggressive. He has to be aggressive in order to make 
progress and to resist the aggressiveness which does not permit him 
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to pause and think. So the problem that we have now is that we do 
not have a sufficient number of scientists who could think and say: 
“We must be very careful about what we do”. Some scientist could 
say that if we use this technology, and it gives us a higher standard of 
living and we will be doing this or that faster ultimately this will lead 
us into trouble. The scientists, as a rule, do not consider their 
responsibility with sufficient care because they are too busy trying to 
compete in this terribly competitive world, to be the first to complete 
their work, to have it patented first, money being the final 
consideration in the whole matter. This brings in the problem of the 
traditional values. Right up to the Second World War, the sciendst 
had had a certain type of approach. He had been associated with his 
colleagues. He did science in a particular way. He answered 
questions. He published papers. The scientist understated everything. 
He was very modest. Now under the existing situation it is quite 
different. The first thing that the sciendst does are things that are of 
greater practical value. It is not a matter of technology. Technology 
was a very important thing in the old days, too. But the sciendst 1^ 
one kind of life and the technologist led another kind of life. Now 
this distinction has become worn out and this is not very good for the 
scientist because the difficult life of the scientist, the life of a creative 
artist, has disappeared, 1 may say. 1 think that if we look back at the 
traditional values it might do us a lot of good because the sciendst 
can see the value of what he is doing. It is my opinion and the 
opinion of many of my colleagues that we must observe the 
traditional values. 

M.: Condnuity and innovation in the development of scientific 
knowledge is a good question. I think that they consist in the 
following. History shows the way for future generations. Hence the 
importance of the retrospective view of the history of humanity, of 
society and of each person, and of combining the experience of 
people with a wealth of knowledge, with the energy of young 
scientists. It is this combination that is the best for drawing on the 
entire experience accumulated by preceding generadons and for 
giving free rein to the enthusiasm of young people who are capable 
of fighting to the end for their sciendfic ideas. 

I would say that the science about man is becoming the central 
criterion in the development of science both as a social institudon 
and as a spiritual phenomenon common to all humankind. No other 
science is as important as the science about the moulding of the 
human being, his social position, about human interreladons and, 
hence about die whole of human culture, human history and so on. 
People are, in fach the main subject of social development, 
everything in our world is being done for people. This is why the 
science al^ut man will more and more take precedence. And, it goes 
without saying, it will, in its turn, influence society and its members 
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and, oi course, the natural sciences as well. We include science also in 
the sphere of economic development, as I have already mentioned. 
This means that in this case, too, science will influence the moulding 
of personality, releasing people from ardious labour, and affording 
them better opportunities for developing their abilities, their spiritual 
and intellectual potential with due account of the lofty ideals of 
society and in the interests of humanism. I therefore think that 
economics is extremely important here. 

I support what Mr. Paintal has said about medicine which too is a 
sphere of science about man. 1 should like to note that medicine is a 
global problem, and is equally important for India and for the Soviet 
Union. What, fundamentally new, in my opinion, can science 
contribute to medicine in the near future? I think it is the transition 
to individual treatment of the patient with due account of the defects 
people acquire in the course of their lives. The first outstanding step 
which was made by WHO is that it created a statistical model of a 
human being and gave statistical methods of treatment. 

This is important for the whole planet. Since science is 
developing, since our knowledge is increasing all the time we have 
already arrived at the conclusion that each person has his, or her, 
own specific system of immunity, hormonial system and enzyme 
system and should therefore be treated not according to some 
“average” model but with due account of his individual system of 
protection and the functioning of his entire organism. That is 
precisely why we in the Soviet Union have launched extensive 
activities to create a mathematical model of immunity which, I hope, 
will make it possible to identify the parameters in such a way that 
each model will reflect the reaction to the antigenes of a concrete 
person with his defects, and the real situation that has taken shape in 
his battle for life against viruses, against microbes. This is an 
unusually complicated task. I think that it can become the central one 
in medicine. 

Using highly sophisticated medical instruments—endoscopic, to¬ 
mographic,—we can detect what part of the person’s organism is 
affected. But we still have to say what must be done to help him out 
of the state of pathological processes in the quickest and best way 
possible, how to restore his system of immunity and make his 
organism capable of effectively fighting the antigenes. This problem 
can be solved only given the broad cooperation of doctors, physicists, 
mathematicians, chemists and those making the medical instruments. 
There must be a big science. I even don’t know how to call it. Some 
day it will become part of the science about man which will make it 
possible to attend to each person individually, proceeding from the 
general statistical idea about the whole population. 

P.: Academician Marchuk spoke about cooperation. 1 am very 
proud of the cooperation between India and the Soviet Uilfon. There 
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is no doubt that this cooperation will help us in our social and 
economic development. It is with this aim in view that our Prime 
Minister and Mr. Gorbachev welcome this cooperation. We have 
many problems, and we shall have to solve them one way or another. 
The situation has its specific features. We have many poor people, 
people who cannot utilise the achievements of science and technolo¬ 
gy. We must see to it that social-economic development serves people. 
We concentrate on most important problems. For instance, provision 
of drinking water for everyone. You may be surprised to hear that 
but it is a fact. Many of our people live in desert conditions and 
drinking water is very hard to get. And we shall look forward to our 
cooperation to work out an instrument between the USSR Academy 
and our Academy to improve water supply in India. We are eager to 
know how we can utilise the new instrument in many fields some of 
which Academician Marchuk has mentioned. Similarly there are 
many other fields such as development of vaccines for poliomyelitis. 
Besides, we have many cases of cancer of the liver. If we learn how 
to prevent and cure this our collaboration will be extremely useful. 
We have to show our people what science can do for them. We have 
in India a system of public health, a medical system and other 
systems but they cannot meet the needs of the whole population 
though our government helps them. This is a very expensive thing. 
We hope we shall be able to demonstrate the value of science in a 
clear way to the Indian people and show that science has the answers 
for us. I think that in some 10 or 15 years we shall demonstrate that 
the cooperation between the USSR and India helps economic 
development, that science helps people in the villages. 

Mr. Marchuk, you told me about a pneumonia model. Have you 
really succeeded in creating such a model? 

M.: Together with Rem Petrov we have created several models 
which make it possible to find the answer to the effects of antigenes 
of a virus or bacterial nature. This, I would say, has opened our eyes 
to many problems. The second edition of the book about those 
models will be published soon and I’ll send it to you as soon as it 
appears. 

P.: Thank you. It is most gratifying that we have found points of 
contact. 1 have been closely following the development of Soviet 
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The 70th Anniversary 

of the Great October Revolution 


From tho Editors: Below we publish a summary of the leading atticle from the 
journal Kommunist, No. 1, 1987. 


It is human nature to look back over what has happened and sum 
up what has been achieved. No less powerful is the desire to closely 
scrutinise the future: we want to discern in its distant outlines our 
personal fate, the future of our country, and the vital prospects for 
all humanity. Such a heightened awareness of time is manifested with 
especial force today when history is racing towards the watershed 
dividing the second from the third millennium. Two centuries ago, 
the German philosopher Kant remarked that an awareness of time 
lay at the foundations of all man’s cognitive activities. Moreover, such 
an ability to be in step with the time has nothing in common with the 
dispassionate marking of the passing years as they irrevocably recede 
into the past. To have a sense of history means to be involved in its 
making, and to perceive oneself as part of mankind’s common ascent 
as we mount the ladder of social progress. 

Today we characterise the present period of reconstruction and 
renewal in every sphere of Soviet society as a revolutionary process. 
Thus we evoke a comparison with the processes set in motion by the 
October Revolution of 1917. What do they share in cxDmmon? Why 
has the Party called the major changes now taking place in our 
country “revolutionary”? What is different and specific to our time? 
We should look for the answers to these questions in the continuity 
between the ideas that inspired the revolutionary masses in 1917 and 
those that provide the energy behind the present activities. We 
should also consider the type of innovative thought and action that is 
natural to Communists and is today calling forth qualitative changes 
in our life. And, finally, we should note that the very character of 
change in the present era itself provides the answers Ho these 


questions: history is developing in vigorous leaps and bounds and 
calls on us to meet this challenge by taking swift and definite 
long-lterm political decisions. The present changes in our country are 
revolutionary in character and take place as the socialism we have 
constructed in the USSR is already developing on its own founda¬ 
tions towards a qualitatively new state. 

When the workers, peasants and soldiers rose in arms in October 
1917 they were guided by the humanist ideals of social justice and of 
mankind’s liberation—from exploitation, hunger, poverty, ignorance 
and the horrors and disgrace of imperialist carnage. In the first days 
following the Revolution, Lenin wrote: “Ours is the cause of justice. 
Our victory is assured.” ‘ We also continue to support the cause of 
justice and true humanism today. The socialist system is displaying 
ever more fully and extensively its primary concern for man’s 
well-being—for his interests, needs and aspirations. Priority is given 
to universal human values, a fact that is being expressed more and 
more clearly in the policy of the Communist Party. It is the 
international working class and its socialist nucleus—mankind’s social 
avantguarde—that preserves and defends these values. Among the 
civilised values supported by Communists since October 1917 man’s 
right to life, peace and well-being occupies the first place. 

In this latter respect ihe beginning of 1986 was marked by 
decisive steps on the part of the USSR. In his statement of January 
15, Mikhail Gorbachev, the CC CPSU General Secretai^, set out a 
detailed programme for preserving peace and eliminating weapons 
of mass destruction stage by stage. In recognition of the realities of 
the nuclear-space age we took a step of unprecedented boldness: 
several times we renewed the unilateral moratorium on all nuclear 
explosions that had been in effect since August 1985. The prolonged 
silence on Soviet testing sites was the best confirmation in action of 
the new political thinking, a fresh approach that the modern world 
so needs. This is a new kind of truly global and worldwide approach 
to solving political problems. It has affected the outlook of the 
world’s nations and of the most varied political and social foices and, 
as a result, the conviction is being more and more firmly asserted 
that the very existence of civilisation and mankind is at stake. The 
time has come to take responsible measures without delay which 
require the fullest mobilisation of human reason and common sense. 

The United Nations declared 1986 the Year of Peace. Regretta¬ 
bly, that year was not marked by a noticeable reduction in the 
dangers of war. As before, shots were fired, bl(x>d flowed and people 
died in various “hot spots” around the globe. The guilt was above all 
that of the forces of imperialism—in pursuing the policy dictated by 
Western military-industrial circles, and in the inability of their leaders 
to rise above outdated stereotypes in their thinking so as to derive 
their policies from the realities of our time. In these circumstances 
the new political thinking developed by the leading forces in Soviet 



society is becoming a powerful intellectual precondition for the 
preservation of human civilisation. The political courage of the CPSU 
and its leaders is enabling this active contribution to the assertion of 
peace to grow in effectiveness. This was most powerfully demon¬ 
strated in the drama of the Reykjavik Meeting (October 11-12. J986) 
and in the consistent and continuing practical measures taken by the 
Soviet Union to create a system of universal security. 

The new political thinking, as expressed in the peace-loving 
international policies of the CPSU and the Soviet state, is realistic in 
its contents and revolutionary in spirit. At the same time, it has a 
principled class basis: it grows from Marxist-Leninist ideology and 
develops its key propositions. The world today is multi-dimensional 
and, while full of contradictions, forms a whole that is in many 
respects interdependent. These contemporary realities do not, 
however, invalidate the Marxian prediction that humanity’s destiny is 
to be united in a communist system. Today the struggle for peace is 
ever more closely intertwined with the struggle for social progress, 
and united action by all liberating forces and mass democratic and 
anti-war movements is becoming yet more urgent. The dynamic 
nature of contemporary social changes confirms the creative power 
of Marxist-Leninist theory; it corroborates the dialectics of mankind’s 
progress as it advances towards higher forms of social organisation, 
as was disclosed by the classics of scientific communism. 

The October Revolution confirmed that genuine democracy was a 
means of existence for a social system: it developed the administration of 
the people by the people in the economy, in political relations, and in 
its culture and moral standards of behaviour. The first steps taken by 
the young Soviet republic were based on these principles. It was then 
that the dialectics between centralism and democracy took shape at 
the high tide of revolution, and that the principles were devised on 
which the new type of state created by the proletariat should be run 
and improved. The popular basis of the Soviet governmental 
system has demonstrated its vitality during the cruel ordeals in 
which our history abounds. 

The October Revolution has become a synonym for a creativity, 
development and progress that surmounts any obstacle. It is a 
revolution of sincere and uncompromising truth and of renewal: it requires 
firmness of conviction and flexibility of thought as it moves towards 
decisive action. “A time of revolution,” noted Lenin, “is a time of 
action, of action from both above and below,”* when there is no 
place for empty and abstract argument or endless wordplay. All our 
70-year-long experience teaches that real forward movement only 
comes through serious effort and a tireless struggle for change. 

The October Revolution is continued today in the process of 
developing and improving the socialist system we have constructed. It 
is prolonged in today’s further radical transformations chat are 
manifesting the humanist essence of the new system and l^nabling 
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man’s creative capacities to be uncovered, by creating living and work 
condkions worthy of the citizens of the world’s first socialist society. 

These features of the October Revolution are active in the 
present-day tasks of Soviet people. The revolutionary continuity 
embodied in communist policies, after all, is no blind observance of 
the examples and canons of the past—even of the very best of them. 
The Leninist understanding of continuity means an unceasing 
forward movement: it is the manifestation and resolution of new 
problems, and the removal of all that obstructs that movement. To 
pursue the cause of the October Revolution, in other words, requires 
a revolutionary and innovative approach in posing and resolving the 
tasks that life gives rise to. We cannot maintain a steady political 
course without bravely facing the future: we must creatively seek for 
new approaches and be able to decisively break with stereotyped 
conceptions that lag behind today’s rapidly-developing social realities. 

The decisions taken in April 1985 to embark on a course of 
accelerated socio-economic development and thorough reconstruction 
were an example of just such an approach. This policy was then 
elaborated at the 27th CPSU Congress and given the support of the 
Soviet jweople. Looking back over the period since the congress, 
when the first urgent measuffes were taken to construct the economic 
system, we can see the positive changes. Under the influence of the 
ideas discussed at the congress the socio-political, cultural and ethical 
life of the country was notably enriched. There were changes for the 
better in politics and the economy, in culture and in the moral 
climate; there were improvements in the attitude taken towards man 
and human issues, and in the style and methods of work of all the 
constituent parts of our social system. 

Why does the Party refer to these changes as revolutionary? By 
established tradition we have become used to identifying revolution 
as an upheaval in the foundations of society, in its means of 
production. Yet here the basic foundations of the scx:io-economic 
formation were and remain unchanged. Public ownership of the 
means of production and the planned character of the socialist 
economy are unshaken: the organisational principles of the political 
system, as fixed in the Soviet Constitution, retain their importance; 
the Marxist-Leninist ideology remains dominant. 

Some do not see the present process of renewal for what it is. 
They claim it to be a rejection of the socialist and communist views of 
social development and little short of abandoning the basic principle. 
It would help them if they considered Lenin’s assessment of the 
character and substance of reforms after the victory of the socialist 
revolution. On the eve* of the October Revolution’s fourth anniver¬ 
sary he reflected on new approaches in solving the fundamental tasks 
raised by the greatest social revoluticm in history. Lenin stimulated an 
interest in the revolutionary essence of methods of economic 
construction that, it might appear, were not revc^utionary at all. He 
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called these methods "reformist” as opposed to those of "Sturm und 
Drang”: the revolution could in no way be restricted to the act of 
seizing power but must involve the organising of a new system, and 
such reforms, Lenin emphasised, were important for the further 
development of the revolution. The great revolutionary gave priority 
to the painstaking work of adapting and altering the Soviet system as 
it advanced from one level to another and as new tasks appeared. 
"The achievements of the revolution cannot now be the same as they 
were previously. Their nature inevitably changes in conformity with 
the transition from the war front to the economic front, the 


transition to the New Economic Policy, the conditions that primarily 
demand higher productivity of labour, greater labour discipline. At 
such a time improvements at home are the major achievements of 
the revolution; a neither salient, striking, nor immediately perceptible 
improvement in labour, in its organisation and results.”^ 

In the present reconstruction such "internal” improvement (in 
management, culture, society and politics) is also a trul^ revolutionary 
task. The aim of reconstruction is to eliminate phenomena of 
stagnation and prepare for a decisive spurt forward towards a 
qualitatively new state of society. The unconventional approaches 
embodied in this new policy are based on Lenin’s analysis of the 
dialectics of revolutionary and "reformist” methods of socialist 
transformation. 


In his article on "The Importance of Gold Now and After the 
Complete Victory of Socialism”, Lenin wrote as follows: "Marxism 
alone has precisely and correctly defined the relation of reforms to 
revolution, although Marx was able to see this relation only from one 
aspect—under the conditions preceding the first to any extent 
permanent and lasting victory of the proletariat, if only in one 
country. Under these conditions, the basis of the proper relation was 
that reforms are a by-product of the revolutionary class struggle of 
the proletariat. After the victory of the proletariat, if only in one 
country, something new enters into the relation between reforms and 
revolution. In principle, it is the same as before, but a change in 
form takes place, which Marx himself could not foresee, but which 
can be appreciated only on the basis of the philosophy and politics of 
Marxism.”'* 


Today Soviet society has faced up to the necessity of achieving 
qualitative changes in practically every field. The forces and relations 
of production must be developed; there must be a radical and 
all-embracing democratisation of the socio-political and humanitarian 
aspects of society; and ethical and cultural progress, the development 
of man as the primary value, must be intensified. We are talking of a 
new quality in the growth of socialism that the revolutionary 
character of the present changes makes possible and, in certain 
objective and subjective circumstances, also presupposes it. If we look 
back in Soviet history, the country’s industrialisation, cooperative 
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reorganisation of agriculture, the solution of the nationalities 
questipn, and the transformations in culture were such genuinely 
revolutionary acts. In contemporary conditions the base for similarly 
revolutionary actions is being substantially broadened and they derive 
their revolutionary nature from their own resources: they are based 
on all that has been won during the decades of socialist construction. 
The present crucial period obliges us to take action that is truly 
revolutionary in its urgency, and in the extent and speed with which 
it must be applied. It is essential to very quickly eliminate the 
consequences of retarded development and the mistakes and 
shortcomings of the recent past. Thus in the course of reconstruc¬ 
tion, revolutionary transformations are being carried out, both in 
their essence and in much of the means used to solve current and 
even long overdue problems. Before all else, we refer to the 
following: the striving to begin putting into practice all that was 
outlined at the 27th CPSU Congress without lengthy preparations; 
the courage to raise the critical issues in our development and discuss 
them publicly; a growing unity between word and deed; and an 
exacting and uncompromising approach to personnel policy. 

At his meeting with the participants of the Issyk-Kul Forum, 
Mikhail Gorbachev commemed: “We are passing through an 
interesting stage or phase in historical development. We want to 
renew every aspect of our life on a socialist basis. We are not 
rejecting our values or beliefs, or those things that have brought 
Russia to the level she now occupies. We simply observed that we 
were making bad use, or to put it mildly, insufficient use of what our 
system has to offer for the development of the economy, social 
welfare and culture. Furthermore, we observed that certain distor¬ 
tions had taken place in our system that had nothing to do with 
socialist values. The fact that we have now embarked on a course of 
reconstruction using both public discussion and democracy has 
aroused an enormous response among our people. We experienced 
the kind of support that had not been there, perhaps, for decades.”® 

Soviet people are showing an ever greater understanding and 
approval of the argument that the current changes are revolutionary 
in character. N. Matorov of Kuibyshev, for example, writes to the 
editors that: “A revolutionary cleansing is underway in a critical 
struggle with the forces of inertia, conservatism, deception and so on. 
Although it is not waged with arms or against a class foe this 
revolution, as it turns out, also requires an exceptional bravery from 
those who actively join in: and at times it demands a certain material 
self-sacrifice, civic maturity and moral firmness.” These words 
express an invaluable moral concern and a desire to work energeti¬ 
cally to fulfil the Party’s plans. 

What is the essence of these transformations in various spheres of 
public life that make them revoludonary, both in character and in 
their methods? In our condidons what do we mean by thinking and 
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acting in a revolutionary way? The practical experience of accelerat¬ 
ing our country’s socio-economic development will provide an answer 
to these questions. 

The transformations in the economy are playing a primary role: 
this is the most important sphere of activity for the Party and for the 
Soviet people. On the firm basis of socialist public ownership, a 
radical restructuring is taking place within the framework of the 
planned economy. The mechanisms whereby the basic features and 
advantages of the economic system are realised (a system which had 
its origins in the October Revolution) are being overhauled. A 
technical reconstruction of the economy is underway and includes its 
structural reshaping. The development of engineering is being 
assured as a priority in this process and is based on the latest 
advances in science and technology. A new economic mechanism is 
being formed that is free from the shortcomings that for a long time 
have held back economic growth. A fuller use is being made of the 
reserves tapped by applying commodity-money rdations and a 
regime of full cost-accounting, self-repayment and self-financing. 
From 1987 onwards, industry, construction, rail transport and trade 
are adopting the new work conditions on a wide scale. There is a 
pressing need to shift from partial adaptations and alterations to a 
complete and radical reform of administration and economic 
management. This will embrace planning, finance, price-formation, 
and supply—all the stages of the reproduction cycle and factors of 
economic growth: such a reform will knit together as a single whole 
all levels in the direction of the economy (national, branch, regional 
and programme). The first steps towards solving these tasks have had 
a noticeable effect on last year’s economic results. The highest rates 
of growth in national income and industrial production over the last 
ten years were attained; labour productivity exceeded the planned 
level; and outgoings per unit of production were reduced by more 
than was expected. The rates of increase in agricultural production 
were almost two times higher than the annual average target figures. 

However, these are only the first steps. The reconstruction 
proceeds unevenly, in bursts and dashes, and on a number of 
indicators we are still lagging behind. Even such reserves as 
discipline, order and an organised approach to work are still far 
from being fully brought into play. We have yet to achieve a 
breakthrough in the quality of our work. The year 1986 was marked 
by important measures to improve the quality of output. State 
quality-control inspection (gospriemka —non-departmental control of 
the quality of output, incorporated in the USSR Gosstandart) was 
introduced at a number of enterprises and supervision of the entire 
technological chain was strengthened, from design models to the 
finished products made by hundreds of work teams. This is helping 
to reveal exactly where the problems arise—where the current of 
creative energy is disrupted and forward movement is held back. The 
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main work still lies ahead. In many ways the 70th anniversary of the 
October Revolution will be the decisive year for the current five-year 
plan and, thus, for the entire process of reconstruction. 

Changes of a truly revolutionary significance are also taking place 
in the development of socialist property relations. This, of course, in 
no way means that these relations are being abolished or replaced by 
any other form of ownership as our bourgeois “well-wishers” would 
like to believe. However, when we analyse the problems of the recent 
past we can quite clearly observe that certain processes of stagnation 
or even of reverse movement are also possible when socialist 
ownership is dominant: there has been scandalous mismanagement 
and squandering of resources, and distortions in distribution and 
other spheres of management. It is clear that the advantages of 
socialist ownership are not automatically made use of. It all depends 
on how we organise socialist ownership and today new methods in its 
use are of major importance in many respects. It is envisaged that 
cooperative forms of socialist ownership will be given room to 
expand and that reserves of individual labour activity will be brought 
into play. There is wide experimentation to activate economic 
interests and create additional stimuli—both moral and material—so 
as to encourage each persoii to work energetically. At times such a 
bold quest alarms the hesitant, for these processes do not always fit 
into the patterns they have become accustomed to over the years. It 
is important to try out various approaches as quickly as possible so as 
to evaluate their effectiveness and how far they correspond to the 
main trend in our development. It is possible that certain of the 
approaches appearing today will not stand up to the test and will 
have to be rejected. The social sciences, and in the first place 
economics, must also have their say here. 

For all their intrinsic significance, measures for improving the 
economy are directed towards the noble goal of man’s allround 
development. In the Programme of the CPSU is embodied a 
humanist principle that has its origins in the first programmatic 
document of Marxism: “Communism is a social system under which 
the free development of each is a condition for the free development 
of all.” This principle not only determines the long-term acdvities of 
the Party but also the specific guidelines of its present social policy. 
When the Bolshevik Party, a new kind of revolutionary party, drew 
up its first programme at the beginning of the century it already 
linked its revolutionary task with the achievement of that main aim: 
the abolition of private ownership of the means of production and its 
replacement by a planned organisation of production were means of 
ensuring the well-being and allround development of all members of 
society. The October Revolution laid the foundations on which this 
aspiration could be transformed into reality. 

Today the humanist nature of communist activities is embodied in 
the acdve social policy pursued by the Party. And here we find also 



the revolutionary essence of the present changes in a certain “shift in 
emphasis” in development priorities. We possess the real prerequis¬ 
ites for a rise in popular well-being to a qualitatively new level. 
However, a genuinely revolutionary orientation towards man aijd his 
needs and requirements demands new decisions and actions, and the 
breaking of many habits and stereotypes in our way of thinking. It is 
not psychologically easy to make such a shift in emphasis. In past 
years we have proclaimed our humanist goals but have not always 
had sufficient strength or means to implement them to the full: and 
indeed we have not always made correct use of the means that were 
then at our disposal. Now we have been allotted a great deal more 
resources and the corresponding priorities have been included in our 
plans. Yet the possibilities for accelerating the development of social 
welfare are, from habit, not being exploited as intensively as the 
times require. Thus we need also to change our psychology and take 
effective and decisive action, for it is in our social policy that the 
humanist nature of the socialist system and its qualitative difference 
from capitalism is most widely and clearly expressed. One of the 
chief reference points of our reconstruction is a concern for man and 
for the disclosing of his capabilities and talents. Close attention must be 
paid to the combination of scientific and technical progress with the 
interests of the people involved: the priority of the individual must 
be respected at all times, and his or her dignity not be undervalued, 
so that he or she always see themselves as active contributors. 

An extension of democracy is, at one and the same time, the 
condition and method for carrying out a revolutionary reconstruction 
and also a result of that process. In a speech in Krasnodar, Mikhail 
Gorbachev stated: “We must draw people into the process of 
reconstruction through the democratisation of society. As regards the 
substance of reconstruction, I would reduce it to a simple form: we 
must provide such conditions in every work collective, and in every 
Party organisation, in every region, republic-, branch, and central 
department, and throughout the Party, that our people feel they are 
the masters of the country.”® 

The October Revolution dispelled the prejudice, built up over the 
centuries, that only a part cjf the population could actively participate 
in the government. The Revolution transferred these governmental 
functions first to the majority and then to all the people. It 
transformed the working people from voiceless, or merely “voting” 
objects of politics into subjects who were truly political actors and 
participated in the running of the state—the Revolution thus 
aroused feelings of dignity and self-respect among working people. 
In this way the proletarian socialist dem<x;racy disclosed its truly 
humanist meaning. The Communists’ humanist ideal that the people 
should be governed by the people was outlined in the very first 
programmatic works of the Marxist classics. It found‘‘its actual 
embodiment in the practical activities of socialism and in the 
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functioning of its political system. More and more new groups of 
people are being drawn into the actual business of administrating 
state and public affairs: in this way the authorities of the working 
people are democratising the preparation, adoption and—most 
significant of all—the process of implementing the most important 
political decisions. 

There have been various interpretations of the concept of 
popular self-government in theoretical terms. Often it was taken to 
mean no more than the autonomy of the local authorities and of 
economic units, and self-government was then linked exclusively with 
subdivision and decentralisation. At times it has even been presented 
as some kind of antipode of all that has to do with the state. In these 
one-sided conceptions the processes of strengthening the state and 
developing self-government seemed to proceed on separate paths 
that did not cross, and sometimes even sharply diverged from one 
another. Not so long ago such conceptions fed the unsubstantiated 
prediction that the socialist state would wither away as its functions 
were gradually taken over by public organisations. 

Such predictions were not based on the real processes of 
development in our state. Popular self-government will grow and 
gain its maturity within the socialist state, not outside it, by 
permeating ever more deeply into all the pores of administrative and 
public activities. In this way the forms of democratic organisation of 
society that have grown up under socialism are enriched. This 
confirms the socialist nature of our system’s fundamental principle, 
democratic centralism, and strengthens the dialectical interconnection 
between both its elements. 

We are referring here, above all, to a strengthening of the 
authority and influence of the Soviets of People’s Deputies and a 
widening of their responsibilities. These authoritative bodies form 
political foundation of the USSR and were the result of the 
revolutionary creativity of the working people: they embodied the 
independent initiative cjf the millions of workers, peasants and 
soldiers who had directed their energies towards building a state of a 
new kind. In the years since October 1917, the Soviets have been 
transformed into a p>owerful and diversified system of governmental 
bodies that combine legislative, executive and supervisory functions. 
Today, however, we do not regard the level of their working 
efficiency as adequate. Over the past year the Party has taken 
decisions to increase the role played by the Soviets of People’s 
Depudes. TTiese are intended to secure a decisive change in both the 
content and style of ^their work so as to strengthen their actual 
influence on the processes of reconstruction. It is intended to greatly 
increase the responsibility of the Soviets for all that goes on in their 
constituencies; their powers will be widened, especially in relation to 
the bodies of branch management, and deputies will become more 
active; the procedures for convoking and conducting sessions of the 
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Soviets and the work of their standing commissions have in places 
become routinised and must be made more democratic; and so on. 
In other words, we are talking about a certain “renaissance” of the 
authority of the Soviets in the Leninist meaning of that term. This 
also is a genuinely revolutionary task. 

We are striving to achieve genuine and all-embracing self- 
government—and this is profoundly alien to the bureaucratism that 
pays not the slightest attention to people’s needs, interests and 
requirements. Other measures are likewise intended to prompt a 
shift from routine formality and unimaginative “administration” to 
genuine work for the common good in all socio-political structures 
and institutions, whether they involve representative or direct forms 
of democracy. In particular, new organisations are being set up to 
represent the interests of Veterans of Labour or the War, and of 
women. 

Self-government has also been given direct and fresh encourage¬ 
ment at the level of the work collective—the institution we rightly 
term the basic social unit of our system. The law of the socialist 
enterprise is presently being drafted up and will reinforce the rights 
of the collective. It will enable the factory and the productive 
enterprise to be more exactly inserted into a system of the economic 
administration that is based on the principles of cost-accounting. It 
will also make fuller and more flexible use of the potential of 
democratic centralism. 

The democratic approach possesses a vast creative potential that is 
enabling us to implement radical reforms in our administrative 
organisation while remaining within the bounds of the socialist 
system. This is a convincing refutation of the false and stereotyped 
conceptions that present socialism as a “one-dimensional”, “to¬ 
talitarian” or “rigidly hierarchical” form of society. Variety and 
flexibility in the forms of democracy constitute the living essence of 
our system and guarantee its vigour and capacity for uninterrupted 
progress. 

In other words, the past history of socialism in the USSR and our 
current experience of accelerating advance towards a qualitatively 
new social condition both show that the underlying character and 
tendency of the new system is constant development—an unswerving 
forward movement. The society we have built is a developing and 
advancing socialist system, one that is striving towards the future. 
The founders of Marxism themselves firmly condemned the pseudo¬ 
socialist “theoreticians” who tried to depict the future society as 
something that was stable and established once and for all, instead of 
constantly changing and progressing. Marx and Engels ridiculed 
those who put forward limited and phUistine models of the future in 
which the sequence of events was exactly prescribed as was the 
organisation of such an ideally-constructed and pre-programmed 
world. 
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From the very beginning, the principle of development and 
renewal formed part of the foundations of real socialism. During 
critical stages in history this principle has functioned with particular 
force and today it continues to do so, being embodied in the people’s 
conscious and purposeful activities. The laws of dialectics determine 
how the new formation is being established and improved at the 
present level also. The stage of developing socialism involves a 
difficult and at times exhausting struggle between the old and the 
new: it means overcoming periods of stagnation and replacing them 
with an accelerated movement and advance to yet higher levels of 
progress. Any attempt to concentrate only on determining what has 
been achieved and on reassuring assessments of what has been done 
cannot fail to have the'most costly consequences—for the economy 
and for the social and ideological spheres—and will lead to a 
stagnation in our cultural and moral life. 

It is a law of history: only he who keeps up with the times and 
himself causes them to advance more quickly, will not lag behind the 
demands of the present. Today that is what it means to be a 
revolutionary and to be true to the banner and ideals of the October 
Revolution. It is particularly relevant today to analyse the interrela¬ 
tions between the ideals of the October Revolution and the present 
course of the Party—between the world-historic role of the 
Revolution, its humanist meaning, and the innovative character of 
the socialist transformations in the USSR. The mistakes and 
ommissions on the Soviet people’s difficult historical road to the 
present will not be passed over. Lenin’s Party made the necessary 
assessment of such occurrences at the abrupt turning-points^ in 
history, and found the correct solutions to advance further along the 
path blazed by the October Revolution. Today the plans and affairs 
of Soviet people and the revolutionary policy of the Party remain 
inseparable from the spirit and traditions of that unforgettable year, 
1917. 
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Problems and Prospects 
of Reconstruction 


Higher Education Today 

GmnacH YAQODIN 


The CPSU strategy of accelerating the country’s socio-economic 
development necessitates profound changes in all spheres of social 
practice, including higher education. It is precisely the latter that 
prepares the premises, as far as cadres are concerned, for combining 
the socialist system of economy with the achievements of the scientific 
and technological revolution, for scientific inquiry into the ways of 
further development of mature socialism, and for the formation of 
the socialist type of personality. 

The Party policy in the field of culture and science has ensured 
the attainment by the Soviet higher educational system of a level at 
which the country’s demand for specialists can soon be satisfied, as 
regards quantity. The primary concern with this task, which has its 
historical causes, explains concentration of effort, during a number 
of decades, on expanding the scope of the system of higher 
education. In 1961-1965, some 346,000 graduated annually from 
higher educational establishments, and in the 11th Five-Year Plan 
period, the figure rose to 847,000. Since 1960, the USSR’s gainfully 
employed population has grown by 55 per cent, while the share of 
specialists with a higher education in the working population has 
increased fourfold, and was, at the beginning of 1986, in excess of 
14.5 million. Highly qualified personnel for material production and 
science were trained at a faster rate than other types of cadre, and so 
were the personnel for those branches of the non-production sphere 
which determine the Soviet p>eople’s level and mode of life, their 
culture and education. 

At present, 5.1 million students are trained at the country’s 894 
higher educational establishments employing more th^ half a 
million instructors and research workers. Vast cultural and considera¬ 
ble material values are concentrated at these establishments. 
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It. would not be true to say, however, that the level of higher 
education in this country fully accords with the tasks of accelerated 
development of Soviet society. The 27th Congress of the CPSU 
brought to light certain significant shortcomings in the work of 
higher educational establishments. The main of these drawbacks was 
the fact that in recent years the growth in the number of graduates 
was not accompanied by a corresponding rise in the quality of 
training. The material facilities of higher educational establishments 
have also proved to be a long way below standard. Serious 
improvements are also needed, as has become clear, in the practical 
employment of engineers and technicians. 

Finally, the results of scientific activity at higher educational 
establishments are entirely inadequate. Although more than 35 per 
cent of the country’s scientists, and 50 per cent of Doctors of 
Sciences, work at higher educational establishments, only 10 per cent 
of the funds spent by the state on the development of science as a 
whole are used to finance research and development here. It is 
therefore no wonder that higher educational establishments find it 
much more difficult to put their inventions to practical uses than do 
Academy institutions and research centres. 

These drawbacks are largely due to the weakness of links between 
the development of higher education and of the other branches of 
the national economy, and to the prevalence of the extensive 
approach to satisfying the country’s needs for trained personnel. A 
certain underestimation of the significance of higher educational 
establishments in the scientific and technological revolution played a 
role here, as did the fact that past achievements overshadowed the 
growing difficulties. This resulted in a growing contradiction between 
the significant rise in the scope of higher education and its obviously 
inadequate economic and social returns, between the impressive 
numbers of graduate specialists and the quality of their training that 
no longer satisfies present-day requirements. 

The April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU and the conference on acceleration of the scientific and 
technical progress held by the Central Committee gave an initial 
impetus to the realisation and overcoming of that contradiction. In 
accordance with the strategy of acceleration of the country’s 
socio-economic development, workers of higher educational establish¬ 
ments throughout the country started the search for the paths and 
methods of radical improvement of higher education. L^al Party 
organs, scientists and specialists in all branches of the national 
economy, and mass ‘^organisations actively joined in this work 
organised by the Central Committee of the CPSU. This work was 
summed up in the Central Committee’s draft resolution on The 
Principal Directions of the Reform of Higher and Specialised 
Secondary Education in the USSR. A wide discussion of this 
document (in which more than 12.5 million, including 8%,000 



professors, instructors, research workers, graduate and under¬ 
graduate students took part) again demonstrated the democratic 
nature of Soviet society, the positive tradition of businesslike 
exchange of opinion between the country’s political leadership and 
the broad masses of the population. More than 200,000 suggestions 
and critical comments were made during the discussion, which 
permitted not only to clarify the document’s formulations but also to 
outline concrete actions in the realisation of the reform programme. 
Many of those suggestions and critical comments were taken into 
consideration in drafting the Resolutions of the CC CPSU and of the 
USSR Council of Ministers published on the subject in March 1987. 

The reform must facilitate the integration of higher education, 
production, and science. Mikhail Gorbachev, General Secretary of the 
Central Committee, CPSU, in his speech at the 27th Congress of the 
Party stressed that “the relationship of higher educational institutions 
and specialised secondary schools with various brahches of the 
economy should evidently follow new lines, and their mutual interest 
in raising the level of training and retraining of cadres, in cardinally 
improving their use in production, should be enhanced”.' The 
reforms must result in the building and tuning up of an effective 
organisational-economic mechanism of interaction between higher 
education and the various branches of the national economy, a 
mechanism that would be adequate to the needs and conditions of 
the socialist economy based on intensive methods and accelerated 
scientific and technical progress. 

The main goal of the reforms is a sharp rise in the quality of 
training specialists. The students of today will have to be armed with 
the most up-to-date knowledge, with thorough and varied practical 
skills and knowledge necessary for the national economy. Higher 
educational institutions must graduate specialists with a broad 
political outlook and well-developed economic thinking, creatively 
active workers of great initiative and socialist enterprise. 

It became clear already in the 1960s that a significant rise in the 
level of higher education could only be achieved through training 
less specialised cadres. However, the narrow departmental approach 
led to a wider specialisation range at higher educational institutions. 
As a result, they ceased to be adequate to the demands of the real 
system of labour division, the specialisation becoming an impediment 
in the development of new directions of science and technology. 
Attempts to compensate for the drawbacks of excessive specialisation 
through increasing the volume of the information to be assimilated 
resulted in an unreasonable rise in the number of obligatory classes. 
This resulted in less exacting attitudes to students’ academic 
achievement, in formalism and a mania for attaining a fine level in 
good marks, not knowledge. 

. The documents on reforming the system of higher education 
therefore envisage a renovation of the structure of training intended 
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to entire high professional mobility of graduates and their quicker 
adaptation to the changing production conditions. With this aim in 
view, it has been decided to reduce the existing range of specialities 
and to proceed to the training of personnel in terms of major 
scientific and technological areas with a common theoretical basis. 

But the main problem is the moulding of the graduates’ new type 
of thinking—natural-scientific, economic, engineering, technological, 
and ecological. It must be based on an integral dialectico-materialist 
understanding of the laws of the development of nature and society, 
of the tendencies of the scientific and technological revolution and 
modern economic progress, and of the ways for combining the latest 
achievements of science and technology with principles of the socialist 
economy. What is required is thinking oriented not only towards 
cognition of the world but also towards its transformation and the 
achievement of a qualitatively new state of society. 

This means, in its turn, that orientation towards the training of 
less specialised professionals, far from excluding closer links between 
the process of education and training and the conditions of industrial 
practice, makes these links absolutely necessary. The first step has 
already been made. At present, universities and other higher 
educational institutions can make their own dispositions about 15 per 
cent of the overall study time established by the curriculum—for 
teaching disciplines, branches and topics reflecting both the specific 
requirements of the national economy and the latest achievements of 
science, technology, culture, and production. 

A greater flexibility of the educational process will permit, among 
other things, a greater differentiation of the training of specialists in 
accordance with the specific requirements of their future occupation¬ 
al activity. There is a constant need for that in the science-consuming 
branches of the national economy, at research and designing centres. 
To fill orders from such centres, students with an inclination for 
scientific and technological creativity will be specially trained for work 
in them. This special training will be done according to individual 
plans, some of which will envisage extended training periods. The 
educational institutions and the organisations for which they train 
their graduates will jointly decide, in each concrete case, where the 
concluding stage of the training should best be carried out—at the 
institutions, at the best plants and factories available, or at research 
and development centres and design offices. 

Goal-oriented, individualised, creative training “explodes” the 
traditional forms and methods employed in higher education, it 
demands suitable reforms of the educationalists’ psychology and 
methods. It is highly important that future graduates should not 
merely learn sets of instructions for standard acdons—they must 
develop an ability for boldly tackling any problems that may arise in 
their work. The focus in the educational process must thus be shifted 
from passive forms of training to active creative work. It has 
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therefore been decided to reduce the number of hours spent in class 
(primarily at the expense of traditional lecture courses), increasing 
the number of laboratory works, business games, analyses of concrete 
production situations. The significance of the students’ independent 
work grows, and their responsibility for the work they do increases. 
Elimination of the dependence between the size of the student body 
and that of the staff must help create an atmosphere of high 
exactingness, as far as the students’ standards of advance are 
concerned; we can now resolutely get rid of those who do not want 
to study conscientiously. Competitiveness among students in master¬ 
ing knowledge must be developed. This will be facilitated by the 
introduction of additional moral and material incentives, including a 
higher level of initial wages for graduates with first-class diplomas. 
Comprehensive computerisation is also called upon to intensify the 
educational process. 

The new content, forms, methods and instrumenfs of education 
require a new approach to guidance on the methods of training 
personnel. For this purpose, associations of teachers in related 
groups of specialities are established on the basis of the leading 
higher educational institutions. Their task is facilitating in every way 
the permanent improvement of the system of training, curricula, 
programmes, textb(x>ks, and raising the professional standards of 
teaching. Introduction of new content into education must become a 
permanent, not cyclical, process. What is now required is a stepping 
up of the exchange of experiences in education and training, of 
coordination of the work of higher educational institutions and 
departments in the same field, which must be oriented towards 
achieving the highest standards of training in the world. 

The Party document on reform outlines profound transforma¬ 
tions in all the groups of higher educational establishments— 
agricultural, medical, pedagogical, cultural, and artistic. But the 
greatest progress will have to be achieved in the modernisation of the 
training of engineers and technicians. That is only natural, since the 
engineer is the central figure in the scientific and technical progress. 
For this reason, the principal reforms to be introduced have to do 
with creating the necessary premises for the training of technical 
specialists of the new type, for enhancing the prestige and authority 
of engineering as a profession, and for training personnel for 
promising scientific and technological directions at a faster rate than 
usual. 

Simultaneously, a vast mass of engineers, and all specialists now 
working in the national economy will have to be intrt^uced to the 
latest achievements of science and technology. The reorganisation of 
the system of refresher and retraining facilities is subordinated to this 
task, nrhe essence of this system is in the transition froi|i periodical 
(in practice, merely incidental) training of specialists to their condnu- 
ous post-graduate education—through systematic self-education and 
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studies, at their place of work, as well as regular retraining at 
specialised educational centres. 

A most important factor in the development of higher education 
is its close links with advanced science and technological thought. 
These links should be consolidated in the future through expanding 
and deepening research and development at higher educational 
institutions. Suffice it to mention that the volume of this work is 
expected to grow two* or two-and-a-half-fold by the end of the 
century. 

But mechanical extensive growth is by no means the main point 
here. It is necessary to use much more fully than before the real 
advantages of higher education in this country, above all its diversity 
of specialisation, for the solution of complex problems of the national 
economy which needs interdisciplinary studies and creative coopera¬ 
tion between specialists in different areas of knowledge. A basic 
revision of the existing structure of scientific work at higher 
educational institutions has also become quite urgent. At present, it is 
dominated by disjoint applied studies, whereas only fundamental 
studies including some solid work at the engineering, designing and 
experimental-production levels can ensure substantial progress in 
theory, solution of some major inter-branch problems in the national 
economy, and introduction of scientific results into practice. The 
disproportions that have arisen here will be corrected through a 
redistribution of the manpower, financial and material resources, and 
their concentration at the concluding stage of the research— 
development—intfoduction-into-practice cycle. 

The experimental-production basis of higher educational estab¬ 
lishments will be significantly improved to achieve an engineering 
implementation of scientific ideas and their accelerated practical 
realisation. The economic returns of these measures will provide new 
incentives for fundamental research, which will in part be financed 
from the profits made by enterprises using the scientific and 
technological innovations evolved by higher educational institutions. 

The success of reforms in the higher educational system largely 
depends on the perfection of the entire mechanism of management 
of the scientific and technical progress. All obstacles in the way of 
practical realisation of the creative potential of researchers working at 
higher educational establishments must be eliminated. We must, in 
our view, lift the restrictions, imposed earlier, on specialists working 
in the national economy taking part-time jobs at higher educational 
establishments, restrictions that virtually rule out professors and 
instructors taking part-time jobs in industry. Figuratively speaking, 
these restrictions have resulted in vitamin deficiency: higher educa¬ 
tional institutions found themselves separated from the medium that 
provided their nourishment—from the national economy, which 
constantly enriched the content, forms and methods of personnel 



training through providing fresh facts, the newest tasks and problems 
with which life outside the walls of educational institutions teems. 

Scientific research at a present-day level, just as the training of 
first-rate specialists, is inconceivable without a significant reinforce¬ 
ment and radical modernisation of the material and technical basis of 
higher educational institutions. To be able to offer advanced 
scientific ideas and technological decisions to practical workers, and 
to train cadres for initiating further scientific and technical progress, 
higher educational institutions must not only be equipped with 
modern technological apparatus and devices—the latter must be 
more, not less, advanced than those in industry. 

The development of the material and technological facilities at 
higher educational institutions must proceed at a faster rate than the 
technological reconstruction of the national economy. To achieve that 
purpose, the programme of reforms of the system of higher 
education envisages an enormous range of tasks to be* carried out in 
the next fifteen years: the construction of about 18 million square 
metres of classrooms and laboratories; reducing the cycle of replacing 
the equipment used in the educational process by new types by a 
factor of four or five; creating new major facilities for joint use by 
groups of educational institutions, enterprises producing devices and 
mechanical appliances used in training, and those specialising in 
teaching aids. At the same time, the social infrastructure of the 
system of higher education must be transformed. To satisfy the need 
of higher educational establishments for hostels alone, buildings to 
house 650,000 undergraduate and graduate students will have to be 
erected. Besides, there are plans for expanding considerably the 
construction of dwellings for the staff, of canteens, restaurants, etc., 
health facilities, clubs, gymnasiums, stadiums, etc. 

To carry out this vast programme, the attitude towards the needs 
of higher educational establishments will have to be changed both in 
the central organs and at the local level. Ministries and departments, 
kxral Soviet and economic organs, and work collectives must see the 
reforms in the higher educational system as their own cause, for they 
directly determine the implementation of the creative plans of the 
Party and the people at the threshold of the 21st century. 

Higher education shapes not only the professional but also the 
ideological and political image of the graduates, as well as making a 
great impact on the communist education of the workers, of all the 
Soviet people. 

The very first steps in the implementation of the planned reforms 
showed quite convincingly that the accent in educational and political 
work among the masses at higher educational institutions must be 
shifted towards ideological servicing of the reforms themselves. The 
most complex of all the tasks facing us now has come into the 
foreground—the education of the educators themselves, of all those 
engaged in the sphere of higher education, from junior instructors to 
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the upper echelons of management. Both the successes and the 
difficulties of the initial stage of the reforms have revealed that the 
consciousness of some educationists lags behind the requirements of 
the times, and that some of them adhere to outdated stereotypes, 
fearing the new. The wide discussion of the Central Committee’s 
draft document on the reform of higher education has helped to 
bring about a drastic change in the situation, to refresh the 
atmosphere. But there are no grounds for complacency, yet. The 
question of reform is most acute in the apparatus itself of the 
administration of the higher educational system, especially at the 
USSR Ministry of Higher and Specialised Secondary Education. 
Everyday links between the apparatus and the collectives of higher 
educational establishments are reinforced, which is especially impor¬ 
tant at a time of growing independence of the higher educational 
institutions and greater emphasis in them on democratic principles in 
the organisation of their work. 

The demands imposed on each instructor at universities and 
institutes are growing as never before. Each instructor must be 
simultaneously a teacher, a scientist, an educator, and an authority on 
methods of teaching. Under jhe new conditions, he must not only be 
a highly educated person of broad culture and great creative 
potential but also someone capable of kindling enthusiasm in the 
young people, of arousing their interest in the cause, their civic spirit 
and professionalism. The ideological and theoretical standards 
among the staff will largely determine the results to be achieved in 
the sphere of higher education. 

In accordance with the programme for reform, the organisation 
of instructors’ work and remuneration will be improved, and moral 
and material incentives for their work will be increased. The system 
of postgraduate courses will be further developed, courses for those 
writing doctoral theses will be started, long-term probation contracts 
for instructors of higher educational institutions at advanced 
enterprises will be introduced, and certain measures will be taken to 
provide highly qualified staff for newly created and remote 
educational institutions. At the same time higher education will move 
from the existing system of regular re-election of professors and 
instructors to opening all staff positions to competition every five 
years. This will take away the right of those who have failed as 
teachers and academics to stay indefinitely in the higher education 
system, it will help them to find more suitable occupations and will, 
undoubtedly, have a bracing effect on all scientists and educationists. 

Significant changes are also expected in the practice of the 
upbringing of students. This practice should be made free of 
convendonalism, ritualism, unnecessary, useless meetings and other 
occasions. Young people must be given complete freedom in 
organising political work among the masses, their everyday life and 
leisure. Young Communist League organisations at higher education- 



al establishments must make fuller use of the vast educational 
possibilities of the self-government of the student body, and they 
should show more concern and a more constructive attitude to the 
young people’s academic work. • 

Of special urgency now is the task of bringing up future 
specialists as worthy heirs of the best traditions of the Soviet 
intelligentsia. The fact is that the defects of our students’ general 
cultural level are mostly to blame for all sorts of negative 
phenomena, such as the spreading of all sorts of false ideological 
crazes among the young people, as well as surrogate forms of 
pseudoculture, a consumerist attitude to life, and the psychology of 
eternal dependence on adults. 

Tlie assimilation of the higher spiritual values of Russian and 
world culture by the young people, apart from producing an 
immunity against the virus of petty-bourgeois and Philistine attitudes, 
will raise the professional standards of specialists, rhan’s vocation 
being creation, in all spheres of endeavour, not only in accordance 
with practical tasks but also in accordance with the laws of beauty and 
the loftiest moral ideals. 

The moulding of a specialist as a true intellectual of the socialist 
type is a responsible mission of each higher educational establish¬ 
ment. This mission will only be successful if the formation of 
communist consciousness is the focus of all the ideological and 
educational activity. 

A considerable contribution to the improvement of the system of 
communist upbringing of future specialists was made by the 
All-Union Conference of Heads of Scxrial Science Departments 
(October 1986). 

These departments, which largely determine the political atmos¬ 
phere in each higher educational establishment, bear a special 
responsibility before the Party for the reform of higher education, as 
they form the ideological corpus of these institutions, the vanguard 
of their Party organisations, whose mission is to conduct goal- 
oriented work in the propaganda, explanation and study of the 
decisions of the 27th Congress of the CPSU. That mission is all the 
more noble as the reforms introduced by the Party are a practical 
implementation of the theoretical propositions of Marxism-Leninism. 

Life itself has set the social scholars in higher education the 
historically significant task of attaining a new and higher level of 
assimilation of Marxist-Leninist theory, of the Party’s historical 
experiences and its revolutionary practice today. The syllabuses of 
instruction in the sociological disciplines and, most importantly, the 
educational process itself, the entire ideological life of the higher 
educational institutions, must be filled with the ideological riches 
comprised in the innovative concept of the country’s development 
worked out by the Party. A more organic assimilation of revolutio- 
n 9 f|jf>i^ 4 |ieory will be facilitated by the introduction of a state 



examination in Marxism-Leninism, which will provide a more 
comprehensive ideological-theoretical and socio-political attestation of 
the graduates. We are faced with the task of creating a new 
generation of social science textbooks, which must fully accord with 
the latest developments of the Party’s creative thinking and modern 
requirements on methods. The results of competitions among 
authors of textbooks on philosophy, political economy, and scientific 
communism are now considered. Their publication is planned for 
1988. Plans are made for an open competition among authors of a 
textbook in the history of the CPSU. 

The overcoming by sociological departments of formalism and 
scholastic theorising and the shift towards living Marxism-Leninism 
require profound changes not only in the content but also in the 
organisation of teaching. The emphasis must be shifted to active 
methods, to the development of the students’ interest in theory and 
habits of “consulting” Marx and Lenin and deeply studying Party 
documents. An important resource of improving the quality of 
teaching the social sciences is deepening its links with the natural- 
scientific and special disciplines. 

The practice of organising special courses in the philosophical 
problems of the specialities studied by senior students deserves 
serious attention and wider spreading. Their task is the development 
of the modern culture of thinking, of which the core or nucleus is 
materialist dialectics, an integral approach to the objects and 
phenomena of the developing world, to the tasks of social practice. 

To raise the level of instruction in the social sciences, one must 
experiment more daringly, letting the departments have greater 
freedom in their instruction and educational work. Excessive tutelage 
and reglamentation are undoubtedly harmful as they constraint the 
initiative, damp the workers’ ardour, and lead to a loss of their 
inclination for a search of better methods. 

Profound reforms are also expected in the scientific activities of 
the sociological departments of higher educational institutions. 

We have long put up with such chronic diseases in the 
development of the social sciences as the gap between many studies 
and the requirements of social reality, the substitution of abstruse 
schemata and verbal wrangling over definitions of concepts for 
theoretical interpretation of practical life. The scientific life of a 
considerable number of sociological departments is completely 
barren; some instructors plan the study of one and the same problem 
year in, year out, withbut moving a step forward. And that is fertile 
soil for the growth of parasitic attitudes, for scientific inquiiy 
developing into odd-jobbing. Dmng really creative research work is 
the prime condidon of an instructor’s professional advancement. 

Dogmatism has done great harm to the development of scientific 
research. In particular, some studies in the polidcal economy of 
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socialism have divorced the analysis of production relations from the 
actual concrete historical conditions of their development, from the 
living dialectics of productive forces and the present-day scientific 
and technological revolution. Some authors have painted a specula¬ 
tive and frozen image of an immutable essence of the socialist 
production relations, and offered a simplistic interpretation of their 
correspondence to the level of development of contemporary 
productive forces. This led to an illusion of automatic reproduction 
of the advantages of socialism, and belittled the role of goal-oriented 
and scientifically substantiated organisational work. The best cure 
against manifestations of dogmatism is, as we know, scientific debate 
on the basis of true democracy and on a competent, creative 
approach. So far, there has been a distinct shortage of this kind of 
debates. 

In recent years, social scientists have played a morjs active role in 
the solution of concrete, politically and economically significant, tasks, 
among other things, in working out plans for the social development 
of production collectives. Graduates can now specialise in applied 
sociology, on the basis of their philosophical and economic education, 
and this has given a new stimulus to the development of research in 
this field; its development will also reinforce the soc;iologicai services 
of socialist enterprises and help to solve the task of the social 
orientation of people. 

But these are merely the first swallows of a coming spring. At 
present, the potential of social scientists working in higher education 
is used quite inadequately. This situation must be drastically changed, 
and research must be oriented towards the primary task set by the 
Party—the working out of the entire complexity of the worldview, 
socio-political, economic, moral and psychological aspects of the 
country’s accelerated progress, the task of creative enrichment of the 
conception of the country’s acceleration. 

The style of work of the bodies controlling social science 
departments of higher educational establishments must be radically 
improved. Control in this sphere is often restricted to adding up the 
numbers of articles and monographs published, without any attempt 
at a serious analysis of their significance and depth. The ministry will 
have to reform the work of the social science sectors of the Scientific 
and Technical Council and of its problem commissions, and to 
increase the organisational role of the Main Department of Instruc¬ 
tion in the Social Sciences of the USSR Ministry for Higher and 
Specialised Secondary Education. 

In implementing the reforms, we must impose much stricter 
demands on the ideological-theoretical level, scientific novelty and 
practical usefulness of publications in the social sciences. This will be 
facilitated by the decision of the Central Committee on the raising of 
the status of social science journals in higher education, on 
transforming them into sciendfic-theoretical journals concerned with 



a wicfe range of problems, on creating favourable conditions for their 
work and increasing the number of annual issues. They are expected 
to play a much greater role as organisers of studies in Marxist- 
Leninist theory, in theoretical interpretation of the large-scale 
transformations outlined in the strategy of acceleration, and in the 
spreading of the progressive experiences in the teaching of the social 
sciences and in the communist upbringing of students. 

The experiences in the training of specialists in the human 
sciences accumulated at the University of Rostov during the past two 
decades seem to us to be of great interest. During eight semesters, 
students of all specialities study, optionally, a set of human disciplines 
and general culture. A department of the theory of culture, ethics 
and aesthetics, especially organised for the purpose, guides the whole 
process. 

Reforms and improvements in the work of the departments of 
the social sciences decisively depend on the quality of their staff. 
Many years of practical experience convince us that only instructors 
with a university education fully answer present-day requirements. 
That is an important priq^iple largely determining the ministry’s 
policy in the staffing of departments of the social sciences, and it is 
this principle that is violated at many higher educational institutions. 
A radical solution is also required for the problem of correct 
combination of experienced and young lecturers, of generation 
continuity at social science departments. 

The implementation of the resolution of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU concerning further improvement of the qualification of 
social scientists engaged in higher education has resulted in positive 
changes in the work of refresher centres for instructors in the social 
sciences. The share of active forms of instruction has grown, and the 
psychological-pedagogical training of teachers has somewhat im¬ 
proved. The practice of cadre trained at such refresher centres 
participating in socio-political work under the guidance of Party 
organs has spread. Still, refresher centres have not yet become true 
centres of generalising advances in the methods of instruction. It is 
here that a systematic renovation of the content and forms of 
instruction in the social sciences is to be ensured. 

The dynamic quality of our times, the confrontation of the two 
world systems, the crusade against socialism declared by the 
imperialist circles, and their desire to discredit Marxism-Leninism in 
every way are pushing into the foreground the need for a 
comprehensive improvement of the ideological upbringing of stu¬ 
dents. The departments of the social sciences now face the task of 
teaching future graduates to be able to take a clearcut class position 
in evaluating current events, to think and act in a new way, to 
assimilate fully the strategy of acceleration and the Party’s course in 
foreign policy. 



The political maturity of graduates is closely linked with a deep 
knowledge of history, of the international workers’ movement, of the 
heroic past of our Motherland, of the development of a new 
historical community, the Soviet people. In recent years, students, 
just as the broad circles of the public have come to feel more acutely 
a patriotic pride in their country, its remarkable progressive 
traditions and wealth of spiritual culture. On many occasions, 
students worked selflessly to restore and protect historical monu¬ 
ments. This enthusiasm must be supported and reinforced. At the 
same time we cannot permit any falsification of these healthy trends, 
any nationalistic tendencies, idealisation of the past, or obsequious 
attitudes to “mass culture”. 

Workers in higher education face tasks of immense significance 
for the whole people. The principal targets here have been defined. 
It is the duty of each of us to spare no effort in the cause of reform 
and acceleration. 

NOTE 

1 Mikhail Gorbachev, Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party 
Congress, Moscow, 1986, p. 60. 



Problems and Prospects 
of Reconstruction 


The Strategy of Acceleration: 
Philosophical and Sociological Aspects 

Theodor OIZBBMAN 


OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE CONDITIONS 
OF THE SOCIO-HISTORICAL PROCESS 

The discovery of the laws of social development which we owe to 
the founders of Marxism became possible only as a result of the 
discovery and study of some specific objective features of the 
socio-historical process. It was only the founders of Marxism who 
came up with a scientific explanation of how people make their own 
history despite the fact that neither nature outside us nor our own 
human nature depend on the human mind or will. Marx and Engels 
showed that neither nature outside man nor human nature 
determine the character of social relations, the level of civilisation 
and processes of social change. In the course of history mankind 
creates and multiplies, transforms and perfects objective conditions 
which determine social processes. The entire subsequent course of 
developments has demonstrated the truth of Marx’s brilliant proposi¬ 
tion that “circumstances make men just as much as men make 
circumstances”. 

Elaboradng on the theory of Marxism early in his political activity, 
Lenin drew a fundamental distinction between the objecdve and the 
subjecdve conditions of social development.' This distinction was 
further clarified by Lenin during the subsequent polemics with the 
Economists, Mensheviks and other opportunists. Lenin’s analysis of 
the proletariat’s liberation movement enabled him to distinguish Ae 
level of the given country’s economic development (objecdve 
conditions), on the one hand, and the degree of the class 
consciousness and organisadon of the masses of working peopte 



(subjective conditions), on the other.* Marxism, according to Lenin, 
differs fundamentally from all other theories in the way it combines 
“complete scientific sobriety in the analysis of the objective state of 
affairs and the objective course of evolution with the most en^hatic 
recognition of the importance of the revolutionary energy, revolutio¬ 
nary creative genius, and revolutionary initiative of the masses...”.* 

These preliminary methodological remarks have brought us to 
the main purpose of this article: using the theory of dialectical 
materialism on the interdependence of the subjective and the 
objective in social development as the starting point, we would like to 
gain a deeper understanding of the CPSU’s general course towards 
acceleration of the country’s socio-economic development as formu¬ 
lated by the April (1985) Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee and substantiated in the dcKuments of the 27th CPSU 
Congress. 

Addressing the Plenary Meeting Mikhail Gorbachev said: “The 
country’s historic destiny, the positions of socialism in the, world 
today in a large measure depend on how we shall act further. By 
using on a wide scale the achievements of the scientific and 
technological revolution, and by devising forms of socialist economic- 
management in keeping with modern conditions and requirements, 
we shall achieve a substantial acceleration of socio-economic progress. 
There is simply no other way.””* Socialist society has the most 
favourable conditions for accelerating its own development as a 
purposeful and planned process. The historical experience of the 
prewar five-year plan periods and the enormous work of reconstruc¬ 
tion after the end of the Great Patriotic War bears out this 
conclusion. Why is it then that the last decade witnessed a slow-down 
in the rates of the country’s socio-economic development? The 
Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party 
Congress provides an exhaustive answer to this question. 

In the past the socialist industrialisation of the USSR was effected 
primarily by creating new industries. Thus the prewar years 
(1927-1^1) saw the building from scratch of the automotive, tractor 
and aircraft industries, as well as the appearance of new facilities in 
the mining, petroleum, metallurgical, chemical, energy and many 
other industries. The construction of new plants, the employment of 
new millions of working people (in the main from among the rural 
population) along with the socialist economy’s characteristic ability to 
concentrate all efforts and resources along the vital directions of 
socio-economic development made for unprecedentedly high rates of 
industrial growth. As a result, the USSR emerged as a world 
industrial power which left the most advanced capitalist countries 
behind in the volume of production of some key industrial goods. 

It is clear that funds for the construction of new facilides and 
entire industries could come only from the profits ^ existing 
enterprises. Since the greater part of these profits went to the central 
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new construction state fund the existing enterprises were left without 
sufficient resources to modernise. The growth in the total number of 
facilities with their ever expanding output was not accompanied by 
corresponding improvements in their scientific and technical base. 
This mainly extensive economic growth which was justified in the 
conditions obtaining in the period in question led by the start of the 
last decade to a slowing down of socio-economic and technical 
progress. 

The 27th CPSU Congress worked out a programme of a 
comprehensive transition to primarily intensive economic growth. As 
part of this programme the Congress modified the state’s investment 
policy. Henceforth the existing enterprises will be allowed to keep a 
considerable part of .their profits. This will enable them to 
accumulate resources for modernisation and for increasing the 
remuneration (wages) fund, which developments in their turn are 
expected to lead to a steady growth of productivity. These measures 
amount to granting the enterprises greater economic independence 
and the consistent implementation of the principle of democratic 
centralism in the economy. 

After drawing a clear distinction between the objective and the 
subjective factors which led to the slowing down of the USSR’s 
socio-economic growth, the Political Report to the CPSU Central 
Committee concentrated its attention on subjective factors. The 
negative changes in the country’s economic situation, the Report said, 
were not assessed in good time by the leading bodies. They failed to 
realise the need for profound change in all spheres of life and even 
ignored it, were not persistent enough in carrying out the economic 
and administrative reform that was long overdue. Although there 
was a lot of talk on this score the conservative forms and methods of 
management and the accumulation of red-tape stood in the way of a 
resolute transition from rhetoric to practical, far-reaching work of 
transformation. 

After contrasting the different socio-economic systems and tracing 
the development of the liberation movement of the working people 
the founders of Marxism formulated the following sociological law. 
“With the thoroughness of the historical action the size of the mass 
whose action it is will therefore increase.’’* The liberation movement 
of the working class which culminated in the removal of capitalism 
and in the socialist transformation of society in the USSR and in 
several otlier countries ushered in a new, truly great era in this 
world-historical process, which put the working people in the 
forefront of the political scene. Lenin elaborated the above- 
mentioned thesis of Marx and Engels in his works written after the 
October 1917 Revoludem and explained that the creative effort of the 
masses represented the most salient feature of the new ^ialist 
community. The allround extension of socialist democracy, i.e. the 
parddi^iation of’milHons 'bf wojrkihg iltople in running the affairs b£ 



the state, is an indispensable condition if socialism is to achieve a 
higher labour productivity than that of capitalism. 

In a 1984 speech Mikhail Gorbachev said in this connection: “The 
idea advanced by the founders of Marxism about the increasing role 
of the human factor in social progress is particularly topical today.”® 
The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the new 
edition of the CPSU Programme further elaborated on this idea and 
made it more specific. The goal was defined as finding the most 
effective ways and means of revitalising the human factor, of 
stimulating the labour and political activity of the working people, 
and of fusing social consciousness and practical activity. This goal can 
be achieved only by linking together and coordinating a carefully 
thought-out economic strategy, social policy, and ideological and 
political work. 

What is needed for everyone to work conscientiously and 
creatively is an optimal and readily understandable cpmbination of 
the individual worker’s interests with those of the work collective, 
mutually beneficial relations between work collectives, and the 
converging of the interests of different social groups with those of 
the whole of society. 

We must sincerely admit, sweeping aside complacency, that at the 
present stage of socialist society’s development the attitude to work is 
not determined by the worker’s social consciousness and ideological 
convictions alone. Moreover, s(x:ialist-conscious workers, too, take 
realistic account of their material interests and needs. Without 
satisfying the.se historically-formed normal interests and needs it 
would be impossible to achieve a sharp acceleration of our social 
development. This is where we run into the following contradiction: 
in order to improve the distribution of material benefits we must 
produce more of them. Such situations are usually described as 
vicious circles with no way out. But the problem is to get “in”, rather 
than “out” of the circle, i.e. to solve the two pressing problems of 
socialist construction simultaneously. This is the essence of the social 
policy formulated by the April (1985) Plenary Meeting of the CPSU 
Central Committee and comprehensively elaborated in the docu¬ 
ments of the Party Congress. 

The category of interest features prominently in Soviet 
philosophical research concerned with the problem of man. Interest 
is a specifically human characteristic involving a conscious choice of 
definite goals and the making of corresponding decisions. The 
category of interest is also in the foreground of Soviet sociological 
studies which analyse and generalise data characterising the level of 
the working people^s material interest in the fruit of their labour. It 
is up to managers to create conditions making for the dual but 
simultaneous process of boosting labour productivity and increasing 
wages. The material interest of a working person has nothing in 
common with egotism or self-seeking. Wage levelling is alien to 
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socialism. It is equally harmful to underestimate the importance of 
the material, i.e. economic, interests in relations between socialist 
enterprises which should be mutually beneficial. 

The documents of the 27th CPSU Congress, which sum up the 
experience of socialist construction with due account of the achieve* 
ments and shortcomings in this sphere, substantiate the need for the 
adoption of new methods of running the economy. 

We should not forget that breaches of the socialist principles of 
distribution and economic management may and do engender such 
phenomena inimical to socialism as labour and social apathy, covert 
practices in the redistribution of material benefits, and moral 
nihilism. It would be political shortsightedness, and what is worse, 
hypocritical, to shrug off these negative phenomena simply as 
survivals of capitalism which have no roots under socialism. The 27th 
CPSU Congress declared war on all anti-socialist phenomena which 
have sporadically appeared at the present stage of socialist society's 
development. Greater openness, criticism and self-criticism, greater 
role of work collectives, improved forms of socialist self-govern¬ 
ment and the restructuring of the entire system of economic 
management are the necessary conditions for revitalising the human 
factor, and, consequently, ^or achieving the planned acceleration of 
the country’s socio-economic progress. “We shall not be able to move 
a single step forward,’’ said Mikhail Gorbachev, “if we do not learn 
to work in a new way, do not put an end to inertness and 
conservatism in any of their forms, if we lose the courage to assess 
the situation realistically and see it as it actually is. To make 
irresponsibility recede into the past, we have to make a rule of calling 
things by their names, of judging everything openly. It is about, time 
to stop exercises in misplaced tact where there should de exactii^- 
ness and honesty, a Party conscience.’’’ 

Defining concretely the ways and means of revitalising the human 
factor, the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee described 
the Party’s social policy as the most important condition for 
accelerating the country’s socio-economic progress. The highlights 
of this policy are concern for the working people, proper organisa¬ 
tion of work and distribution of benefits, and strengthening the 
ideological cohesion of socialist society. The success of the accelera¬ 
tion strategy largely depends on success in ensuring steady food 
supplies, on housing construction, efficient health care and building a 
diversified service sector. In its conclusions the Political Report of the 
CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress provides a 
graphic example of how the formulation of a philosophical and 
sociological problem**, in this case that of revitalising the human 
factor, should be combined with specific economic measures taking 
due account of the most urgent needs of the working people^ 

A dramatic acceleration of scientific and technical progress is 
going to be the prime lever of intensifying the economy. The 
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modernisation of all sectors and branches of production, the 
replacement of obsolete technologies, machinery and equipment are 
truly the imperative of the times. They will mean a leap forward in 
the level of the productive forces which will spell a qualitatively new 
material and technical base for social production. By socialising the 
means of production the socialist system thereby created unlimited 
opportunities for accelerating economic growth. This truth is borne 
out by the entire historical experience of socialist construction. It is 
equally obvious that the all-exclusive goal of achieving an increase in 
the volume of production was not accompanied in many instances by 
a corresponding improvement in quality. 

However, improving product quality and stimulating economic 
interest in the introduction of scientific and technical advances are 
two sides of the same coin. The restructuring of the entire system of 
planning and economic management is designed to achieve both 
these objectives. The 27th Congress showed how a reasonable 
balance between centralism and democracy, one-man'management 
and electivity in economic management can be achieved. 

By providing enterprises and associations with materials and 
supplies, by granting them broad powers and protecting these powers 
from encroachment by managers of the old type we are thereby 
creating qualitatively new conditions for giving scope to socialist 
initiative, enterprise, emulation for better performance and the 
introduction of cost-accounting. In doing so we expect more from 
managers and work collectives. Decision-making in matters concern¬ 
ing the fulfilment of state plans should belong to those who are 
directly involved in carrying them out. What is more, the plans 
themselves, to the extent in which they concern individual enter¬ 
prises, should be drawn up in close cooperation with their work 
collectives. This approach alone will make workers real masters of 
their enterprises. 

Factory and state-farm managers, chairmen of collective farms, 
and district-level administrators are frequently referred to as 
“masters”. However, the term is not generally applied to work 
collectives, for example, to general meetings of collective farmers 
which, according to their regulations, are empowered not only to 
elect but also to remove collective-farm chairmen. We think that the 
equation of the concepts of “manager” and “master” is a reflection 
of an outdated economic management practice circumscribing 
genuine socialist democracy and the rights of work collectives. Of 
course, it is not a question of semantics, but of practices which were 
rightly criticised by the Party Congress. No amount of rhetoric can 
make working people feel real masters. This feeling can spring only 
from a genuine possibility for members of work collectives to 
influence the state of affairs. 

The time has come to think and act in a new way, to get rid of 
old ways and ideas which hinder progress, to preserve and further 
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develop the best ol the histoncal expenence ot socialist construction 
and to make full use of the advantages of the socialist economic 
system. Unfortunately, lack of openness, criticism and responsibility 
led to a situation in which some practices alien to the socialist way of 
life took root. Hence the need to effect a profound psychological 
readjustment, a radical shift in the social consciousness. This is not 
going to be easy, for old stereotypes in thinking and practical 
activities, substitution of administration by orders and decrees for 
economic mechanisms, glossing over the real state of affairs, 
intolerance of criticism “from below" and talking big perfectly suit 
incompetent but ambitious leaders. Such leaders demand loyalty 
from subordinates and do everything in their power to get rid of 
those who have ability and energy and can, if need be, replace them. 
More concerned about - keeping their jobs than about the public 
interest, such leaders reject the very idea that they may be held 
responsible for grievous shortcomings, miscalculations and even 
malpractices. Everything bad (if it is no longer possible to conceal) is 
blamed by them on the fact that there is no unemployment of 
capitalist-type competition in the country. To put it bluntly, socialism's 
advantages are viewed by such leaders as its shortcomings. 

Lenin once observed that the habit of clinging to the old is a 
terrible force. It would be wrong, however, to limit the application of 
these words to the specific historical situation in which they were 
said. It is a profound philosophical and sociological generalisation 
which is equally applicable to our times, for all their radical 
difference from the capitalist past. In today’s dynamic world, when 
innovations become outdated before one gets used to them, when 
social transformations and scientific and technical progress are 
revolutionising all spheres of social life, it is essentid to discard 
everything that is obsolete and learn to think and act in a new way if 
one is not to fall behind. In a certain sense it was probably easier to 
discard what was inherited from Russia’s capitalist past than to get 
rid today of the old ways, procedures and meth^s of economic 
management that took shape under socialism and have nothing in 
common with the capitalist mode of running an economy. 

The radical restructuring that is currendy under way is a 
categorical imperative of the present stage in the development of our 
socidist society. Addressing the activists of the Khabarovsk Territory 
Party organisation on July 31, 1986, Mikhail Gorbachev thus 
described the scope of the work of transformation mapped out by 
the April (1985) CPSU Central Committee Plenary Meeting and the 
27th Party Congress: this is “a real revolution in the entire system of 
societal relations, im the minds and hearts of people, in the 
psychology and understanding of the present period and, above all, 
of the tasks engendered by rapid scientific and technological 
progress’’.* This fundamental theoreticsU premise applies alike to 
Soviet philosophers and to all working people of socidist society. 



WAYS OF ENHANCING THE ROLE OF THE HUMAN FACTOR 

The 27th CPSU Congress made it clear that the Party, the people 
and Marxist-Leninist science urgently need profound philosophical 
generalisations of the historical experience of socialist construction, 
substantiated economic and social forecasts and a thorough analysis 
of the historical path traversed by socialist society. 

The Political Repjort of the CPSU Central Committee reads that 
“the slackening of socio-economic development was the outcome of 
serious blunders not only in economic management but also in 
ideological work”.^ Social scientists, and first of all philosophers and 
economists, had distanced themselves to a certain extent from the 
imperatives of life. They failed to realise the need for a more 
profound treatment of the vital problems of socialist society’s 
socio-economic and cultural progress, in spite of the fact that the 
trend of developments clamoured for an urgent philosophical 
analysis of the contradictions in the development of socialism and for 
further elaboration of materialist dialectics, which would take full 
account of the new historical reality. 

We have already mentioned the conservative clinging to old 
methods of running the economy. Turning to our theoretical, 
especially philosophical, studies it should be admitted right away that 
the conservative commitment to the old (and as a consequence, 
suspicion of the new) was also to be found in philosophy and other 
theoretical disciplines. Of course, we philosophers devoted many 
pages to the struggle between the new and the old under socialism. 
However, we failed in effect to consider the very real and 
irreconcilable opposition between the new and the old in this context. 
According to Lenin, the clash of opposites is absolute while their 
unity and sameness are relative. Yet our studies of the dialectics of 
socialism’s development focused not on the clash of opposites but on 
their unity. We usually referred to Lenin’s well-known premise that 
under socialism non-antagonistic contradictions supersede antagon¬ 
isms. However, these contradictions, too, are, in effect, mutually 
exclusive (and of course, mutually determining) opposites. The 
struggle between non-antagonistic opposites is as inevitable as it is 
absolute. 

According to Marx, materialist dialectics includes in its com¬ 
prehension the existing state of things, the recognition of the 
negation of that state and of its inevitable breaking up; it regards 
every realised form in its fluid movement, and, therefore from the 
aspect of its transient nature; it lets nothing impose upon it and is in 
its essence critical and revolutionary.*^ Despite this the category of 
dialectical negation which Lenin regarded as a central one in Marxist 
methodology, was analysed in our studies in a very general form. 
Although scholars did consider qualitatively different «j;ypes of 
negation, they did not, in effect, concern themselves with how one 
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stage in socialist society’s development dialectically negates the 
preceding one. They frequently quoted Marx’s words that “in no 
sphere can one undergo a development without negating one’s 
previous mode of existence’’." But can we apply this premise to our 
socialist society? This question has not been discussed in any depth. 
The problem of the applicability of the law of the negation of 
negation under socialism was also dealt with in a very abstract way. 
The Congress documents show what concrete and positive negation 
of the old really means under socialism. Progress of a socialist society 
is not confined to a mere replacement of the old by the new. There 
is continuity not only between succeeding development processes. 
The revival of the old on a qualitatively new basis is a creative 
redefinition of past historical experience, a result of a critical 
summing up of the entire inexhaustible historical experience. 

Only materialist dialectics makes it possible to accomplish the task 
which the precursors of Marxism only speculated about: to learn 
from history. This however calls for the creative application and 
elaboration of the theory of dialectics to which any abstract schemes 
and doctrinaire attitudes are alien and, as a consequence, takes full 
account of the infinite variety of development processes whose 
interdependence cannot be^^xpressed by any abstract formula. It is 
precisely such a creative approach to the application and elaboration 
of dialectics, free of dogmatism or falling back on quotations, that we 
still lack. This prevents us from properly assessing the importance of 
commodity-money relations under socialism, although even an 
uneducated person can see that the wages fund which, together with 
pen.sions, student grants, benefits to unmarried mothers, and to 
families with many children, etc. constitutes the bulk of the country’s 
income, should be matched by an abundance of commodities in state 
and cooperative stores, at collective-farm markets and public catering 
facilities. Nonetheless, there were theorists who tried to “prove” the 
need for the phasing out of commodity-money relations which they 
blamed for black marketeering, pilfering and other crimes. It is not 
surprising that these theorists excluded commodity-money relations 
and the institutions connected with them from the definitions of 
socialist relations of production. 

It is common knowledge that the revolution carried out by 
Marxism in philosophy consisted above all in overcoming the 
previous abstract contrasting of philosophy and social practice. Marx 
and Engels subjected to devastating criticism the philosophising 
aristocratic intellectuals of the day who regarded the phenomena in 
the outside world, particularly the social world, stUf specie aetemiUUis. 
They went on to prove by their own work that philosophy as a theory 
for a revoludonary proletarian party does not see its mission as solely 
interpredng the exisdng state of affairs but as theoretically substan¬ 
tiating the ways of transforming them. However, this major 
revoludonary and cridcal function of Marxist philosophy did not 
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receive the attention it deserved in our research. The question of the 
purposeful change of the existing state of affairs was side-stepped as 
if such change meant an encroachment on the great historical gains 
of the socialist system. We philosophers sometimes resembled those 
followers of Thomas Aquinas who held that everything that changes 
stops being itself. This cautious attitude to social reality as a subject 
of philosophical inquiry inevitably left open the question of the 
effective interaction between philosophy and socialist practice. This 
amounted to a tacit acceptance of the following dualism: theory is for 
theorists, while practical workers should deal with practical things. 
The question of where theory and practice should meet remained 
unanswered. However, the point is that theory and practice are not 
separated by a no-man’s land. The difference between the two is 
relative, particularly when practice is armed with theory, and the 
latter analyses and generalises the former’s achievements thus paving 
the way towards new practical achievements. 

It should be obvious that the practical task of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy in the USSR is to pose, analyse and solve problems 
brought about by social practice and the building of socialism. This 
certainly does not mean that research into the history of philosophy, 
epistemology, dialectical logics, ethics, aesthetics, and so on should 1^ 
discontinued. Rather this means that in the field of philosophy too 
we must identify the main link grasping which we can pull out the 
whole chain. Philosophy is really self-awareness of one’s historical 
epoch, and the problems that it studies are determined not only by 
tradition and the existing division of labour but also by the most 
important, most pressing needs of a given epoch, class, society and 
mankind. Suffice it to recall in this connection the philosophical 
theories of the time of the early bourgeois revolutions, the 
Enlightenment and Russian revolutionary democrats. For all their 
differences and diversity, these theories represented the intellectual 
quintessence of their times. 

It ought to be admitted that we philosophers lagged behind the 
progress of our socialist society and failed to see that life itself 
demanded an analysis of the contradictions in our development, 
laying bare the negative tendencies and a critical evaluation of what 
has been achieved. In this respect the Political Report of the CPSU 
Central Committee is an example of a creative application of 
dialectical-materialist methodology to the study of the most complex 
domestic and international problems of our times. It is noteworthy 
that the analysis of the trend of world development and of the 
historically specific situation in the USSR has concentrated above all 
on internal contradicdons characteristic of these processes. The main 
contradiction at the present stage of our social development consists 
in that the old meth^^of economic management and administration 
entered into irreconcilable contradicdon with the principqji current 
trends of sciendfic and technical progress and with the new social 
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needs. Hence the inevitable conclusion: “We cannot limit ourselves to 
partiill improvements. A radical reform is needed.” This truly 
revolutionary formulation of the problem has no precedent in our 
country in the last 50 years. 

This is not to say that Soviet writings on philosophy completely 
ignored the issue of contradictions between world socialism and 
world capitalism. On the contrary, there were many articles, books 
and doctoral dissertations on the subject. However, inquiry into the 
problem was usually no more than mere statement of the fact of the 
world’s division into two antagonistic systems, which, it is true, does 
not exclude the possibility of and even the need for peaceful 
coexistence of the two systems. But these theoretical generalisations 
went no further. What, they lacked was an understanding of the 
contemporary world-historical scene. The Political Report of the 
CPSU Central Committee went much further than mere statements 
of fact by showing the interdependence of the international 
community and giving substance to a fundamentally new theoretical 
provision of exceptional political importance: “This is precisely the 
way, through the struggle of opposites, through arduous effort, 
groping in the dark to some, extent, as it were, that the controversial 
but interdependent and in many ways integral world is taking 
shape.” 

This does not mean however that our philosophers completely 
ignored the question of internal contradictions in the development of 
socialist society. To their credit be it said that in their vast majority 
they recognised and substantiated the idea that under socialism, too, 
internal contradictions remain the motive force of social develop¬ 
ment. Those few who were inclined to believe that under socialism 
dialectical contradictions change their nature and that the struggle of 
opposites gives way to harmony were as a rule justly criticised. 

There have also been attempts to pose squarely the question of 
socialism’s main contradiction. There were timid discussions of the 
contradictions between the productive forces- and production rela¬ 
tions under socialism. We call them timid because the recognition of 
a contradiction between these two main aspects of social production 
rested on abstract consideration that there can never be a perfect 
balance. On the whole, the Marxist thesis that production relations 
and the productive forces are closely interconnected was interpreted 
as something immutable. We tended to forget that according to 
dialecdcal materialism, all cat^ories, including the most abstract 
ones, are not immutable: they acquire new content in the course of 
historical development. 

Many Soviet philosophers insisted that the main contradiction of 
socialist development is the one between production and needs, The 
latter were regarded as essentially limitless while production is limited 
by at least the level of its own development. What they lost si^t of 
was the impoTtan^ consideratioR'*thaf»'historicalty speakings certain 



needs are far from limitless, that they themselves are determined by 
the character of social production whose evolution engenders new 
needs, as well as new articles of material and cultural consumption. 

Abstract theorising that production always lags behind consump¬ 
tion led to the conviction that shortages of different products are 
inevitable under socialism. The implication was that it is only under 
capitalism that consumption does not overtake production because 
under that system you have chronic overproduction, on the one 
hand, and low purchasing power of the working people, on the 
other. In short, we philosophers failed to see (or rather, did not have 
the courage to see) that life itself demanded a new approach to “old” 
problems. 

To put it differently, production relations, i.e. the social form of 
the development of the productive forces, is the central problem 
studied by historical materialism. Although the concept of productive 
forces was already familiar to Adam Smith, he and other classics of 
bourgeois political economy had no idea and could not have, about 
the social and historical forms of their development. This concept 
advanced by the founders of Marxism became the starting point in 
the elaboration of the theory of socio-economic formations. Social¬ 
ism’s radical difference from preceding antagonistic social systems 
makes it necessary to systematically elaborate the theory of the 
dialectics of the productive forces and production relations in 
fundamentally new conditions. That is precisely where we fell short. 

Our reasoning was briefly as follows. Social formations dominated 
by exploiter classes are characterised by antagonistic production 
relations and, as a consequence, by a contradiction between the 
productive forces and production relations which is the objective base 
for social revolution. Under socialism there are no exploiter classes 
and antagonistic contradictions. As a consequence, there is no 
contradiction between the productive forces and production relations. 
It is easy to see that this seemingly clear-cut formulation of the 
problem stopped short of a concrete analysis of qualitative differ¬ 
ences between antagonistic and non-antagonistic contradictions and 
differences which were clearly pointed out by Lenin precisely in 
connection with an analysis of the main problems of a socialist 
society. 

What is at the base of these serious shortcomings in the approach 
to this highly important problem? In our view, in addition to the 
underlying cause we have already mentioned (poor linkage with the 
practice of socialist construction) we should also point to the 
following: (1) we did not pay sufficient attention to the study of the 
objective development processes whose diversity is infinite; (2) we 
usually studied the problems of dialectical materialism and historical 
materialism independently of each other, as a result of which scholars 
of historical materialism did not pay enough attention to piobiems of 
dialectics; (3) there were practically no in-depth studies of dialectical 
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processes under sociaJism, of the quaJitative specificity of these 
proceisses; (4) the linkage between research in philosophy, on the one 
hand, and in economics, history and scientific communism theory, on 
the other, was anything but adequate. We concentrated on forging 
closer links between philosophy and the natural sciences, overlooking 
the fact that cooperation of philosophers with social and 
humanitarian sciences was no less important. 

This oblivion of the need for a dialectical, critical study of the 
actual historical processes under socialism led to a narrow, one¬ 
dimensional view of the content and essence itself of socialist 
relations of production. It was considered sufficient to point out that 
production relations are, properly speaking, the relation of people to 
the means of production, which under socialism represent public, 
state or cooperative, property. While this indeed is a central feature 
of production relations, confining oneself to stating this obvious fact 
alone means failing to grasp the importance of the following highly 
important consideration: social relations of production are a sum 
total of many different relations, a unity of diversity which does not 
preclude contradictions. It includes the distribution of the means of 
production, social division of labour and, consequently, the allocation 
of manpower, social organisation of labour, relationships of coordina¬ 
tion and subordination, forms of exchanging different activities and 
products, and distributing the social product among producers. In 
contrast to capitalist relations of production, socialist ones include 
also the organisation of production on a nationwide scale and on a 
planned basis, plus self-government on the basis of democratic 
centralism and the socialist principle of distribution. 

Marx defined production relations as relations among people in 
the process of social production. This in a certain sense subjective 
aspect of production relations directly reflects the profound con¬ 
tradiction l^tween the two social systems: exploitation of man by man 
under capitalism and c(x>peration of people free from exploitation 
characteristic of socialism. Consequently, when we are speaking of 
relations of people towards each other in production, it is of 
considerable importance what kind of people enter into these 
relations, what their qualities as people are, to what extent labour has 
become a vital requirement and instrument of self-fulfilment for 
them. This also applies to the relation of people to the means of 
production and to what they produce. Of course, this relation has a 
subjective aspect too, which manifests itself in care for socialist 
property or, as the case may be, in mismanagement, negligence and 
even pilfering of sociaj^st property. 

It is only by analysing the diversity of social relations in the 
sphere of production, the diversity which under socialism encompas¬ 
ses an incomparably broader sphere of human relations than under 
capitalism that one can see that socialist relations of production are in 
a process of development and change. What is more, they must be 
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purposefully changed and perfected in a planned manner and in 
accordance with the development of the productive forces, the 
changes in the material and technical base and the level of society’s 
maturity. It is obvious therefore that the advantages of socialist 
production relations which enabled the countries of the socialist 
community to attain outstanding, unprecedented achievements do 
not rule out shortcomings in the social organisation of labour and 
consequently in production relations themselves. Accordingly, the 
CPSU Programme has advanced a new definition of the relations 
between production and its social form under socialism: “Constant 
improvement of production relations, which should always corres¬ 
pond to the dynamically developing productive forces, and identifica¬ 
tion and resolution in good time of non-antagonistic contradictions 
arising between them are vital prerequisites for accelerating socio¬ 
economic progress.” This means that a proper balance between 
production relations and the character of productive forces under 
socialism does not set in by itself, once and for all. It is necessary to 
improve production relations, replace outdated economic manage¬ 
ment techniques with new ones and streamline management. The 
dialectically contradictory interaction between productive forces and 
production relations is the main motive force of social progress. This 
conclusion fully stems from the documents adopted by the 27th 
CPSU Congress. 

Public ownership of the means of production constitutes the 
cornerstone of the socialist system, its greatest achievement and 
advantage over the capitalist mode of production. Recognition of this 
truth which has repeatedly been borne out by historical experience 
does not mean that it cannot serve as a subject for philosophical, 
sociological and economic analysis. This notwithstanding, such studies 
have been conspicuous by their absence. All that has been written on 
the subject does not go beyond the statement of the fact of the 
existence of two types of socialist property—state and cooperative. 
Their authors claim that differences between these two types of 
ownership are gradually being obliterated, with cooperative owner¬ 
ship giving way to superior, state ownership. This abstract theorising 
amounted to underestimation of the role of the cooperative, notably 
collective-farm, type of social production. The decisions of the 27th 
CPSU Congress provoke the following question: is the cooperative 
mode of production (and correspondingly, cooperative ownership) 
always inferior to state ownership? Are there any economic spheres 
in which the cooperative mode of production is preferable to state 
enterprises? Does not cooperative ownership provide some additional 
incentives in the sense that members of cooperatives who contributed 
their share to the common assets have a stake in preserving and 
multiplying them? In our view Lenin’s memorable observation that 
cooperation is the road to socialism has lost none of its significance in 
our time of socialist construction. This leads us to the conclusion that 
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the elimination of producers’ cooperatives was hardly justified, 
especially bearing in mind that the decision itself was made without 
consulting the members of this cooperative organisation. 

The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee points to 
the need of giving every encouragement to cooperative housing 
construction which still is not given the necessary attention and 
funds. There are quite a few other spheres, notably local industry, 
the service sector and public catering where the cooperative mode of 
production could be highly effective. As far as agricultural coopera¬ 
tive production is concerned its efficiency (provided the principles of 
socialist cooperation are consistently implemented) has been amply 
demonstrated by foremost collective farms. 

It ought to be stressed, however, that the question of socialist 
ownership can by no means be reduced to a comparative evaluation 
of its two principal forms. Socialist ownership includes diverse 
relations in the spheres of production, distribution, services, culture. 
Public ownership under socialism covers not only natural resources 
and the means of production but also the social product, works of 
art, cultural facilities, hospitals, sanatoria, rest homes, social consump¬ 
tion funds, etc. The distribution of these different types of socialist 
property is not something static; its constant development and 
improvement are designed to ensure ever more fully the implemen¬ 
tation of the principle of socialist social justice. 

Mikhail Gorbachev’s Political Report to the Party Congress 
offered a profound analysis of the diverse forms of socialist property, 
drawing the attention of the social sciences to the need for their 
in-depth research with the object of working out theoretically 
grounded practical recommendations: “Socialist property has a rich 
content; it includes a multi-faceted system of relations among people, 
collectives, industries and regions of the country in the use of the 
means of production and its results, and a whole range of economic 
interests. This complex of relations requires a definite combination 
and constant regulation, especially since it is in motion. Unless we 
gain a deep understanding of these changes in theoretical terms we 
cannot arrive at correct practical decisions and consequently take 
prompt steps to mould a genuine sense of responsibility to socialist 
property.’’ ” This provision of the Political Report of the CPSU 
Central Committee viewing the concept of socialist property through 
the prism of diverse relations between persons, collectives, social 
groups, producdon branches, territorial complexes further enriches 
Marxist-Leninist theory. This profound theoretical generalisation of 
real socialism’s historical experience opens up a vast new area for the 
social sciences, including not only economic but also inter-disciplinary 
comprehensive research in which philosophers are called to play a 
major role. 
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PHILOSOPHY’S ROLE 

IN THE ATTAINMENT OF THE PARTY’S STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 


The new edition of the Party Programme adopted by the 27th 
CPSU Congress highly evaluates the importance of the diafectical 
materialist methodology as the basis of understanding the laws of 
nature and society. Calling for a creative approach to Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy, the CPSU Programme addresses itself directly to 
Marxist philosophers. To achieve this, philosophers will have to work 
in close cooperation with specialised sciences, on the one hand, and 
advanced social practice, on the other. This alliance of social practice 
and philosophy does not mean, however, that philosophers should 
concern themselves wholly with practical objectives, with the exclu¬ 
sion of their specific field of research. Any oversimplification of the 
interrelationship between philosophy (as incidentally any other basic 
science) and practice is inadmissible since it would hasm both theory 
and practice. The union of theory and practice does not rule out the 
existence of a certain distance between them, especially if theory 
(including unquestionably Marxist-Leninist theory) anticipates practi¬ 
cal developments. Marx had highly important things to say about 
intellectual-practical forms of understanding reality which have a 
direct bearing on philosophy, especially dialectical and historical 
materialism. 

It is equally clear that there can be no union of philosophy with 
just any kind of practice. Lenin repeatedly criticised opportunist 
yes-men who sacrificed the vital interests of the working class to 
interests of the moment. This lesson is still valid. Indeed, there is 
certainly a similarity between the opportunist conformism and the 
following malpractice to which some “enterprising” managers re¬ 
sorted to: inputs of materials and energy for units of output were 
maximised in order to maximise the value of gross output and 
portray this waste of materialised labour as a gain in efficiency and 
productivity since in the final count it appeared that one worker 
produced greater value than before. 

One does not have to be an economist to see through this 
practice. It can be seen for what it really is by any realistic person, let 
alone a person schooled in Marxist thinking. We philosophers should 
have joined other social scientists in criticising such malpractices. 

It follows that the problem of the position of philosophy (and 
theory in general) vis-a-vis practice is not a simple one. It should be 
dealt with dialectically for there can be no single, unambiguous 
answer to it. 

Just as art imbued with humanitarian ideals ennobles men, 
cultivates their tastes and requirements, and makes them more active 
members of society, so our Marxist-Leninist philosophy is active in 
moulding socially conscious citizens of socialist society, lighters for 
the attainment of communist ideals,the prevention of the nuclear 
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threat to mankind and establishment of friendly relations between 
the peoples. The 27th CPSU Congress called for a resolute and 
uncompromising struggle against such ugly phenomena as alcohol¬ 
ism, pilfering of socialist property, negligence, mismanagement and 
red tape. The threat to society that these phenomena pose cannot be 
underestimated. Combating this threat to our socialist way of life is a 
practical, political and ideological task, and Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy must contribute to its resolution. 

Marxist philosophers are called upon to play a leading role in 
combating imperialist ideology. Exposing its reactionary essence, they 
should at the same time explain the vital need for the two world 
social systems to act reciprocally, despite their radical differences, in 
resolving major global problems. 

It is all the more necessary to expose contemporary bourgeois 
ideology because in its apologia of capitalism’s economic foundations 
and political system it appears as the theory of “information society” 
which has allegedly done away with the ills of capitalism, or as 
theories of “post-capitalist” or even “post-socialist” social develop¬ 
ment. Western ideologists often lay claim to the role of arbiters in the 
historic contest between socialism and capitalism. This hypocrisy 
should be exposed for what it is by a critical analysis of contemporary 
bourgeois ideology’s inhumane essence. 

Broad philosophical issues are in the focus of today’s ideological 
struggle. Apologists of the imperialist bourgeoisie have learned a 
lesson from historical experience and no longer wonder rhetorically 
whether socialism is at all possible. Their reasoning, contentions and 
counter-questions in the argument with socialism are now couched in 
much broader philosophical terms: Is social progress a good thing? 
Can human nature be improved or in general changed? Does 
economic growth improve the quality of human life or does it make 
it more difficult, dangerous and unreliable? Is social transformation 
along rational lines at all possible, and if so, doesn’t it lead to the 
emotional impoverishment of the individual? 

Despite the fact that they are based on an anti-scientific and 
essentially irrational view of world history, these and similar questions 
cannot be simply shrugged off by Marxists. In spite of their 
reactionary content and intent, they are a reflection of the obvious 
fact that in our time global problems in which the whole of mankind 
have a stake have acquired decisive importance. Mankind will not be 
able to solve them until it puts an end to the nuclear and 
conventional arms race started by the imperialist powers. It is not 
surprising that the arpis race and the growing threat to mankind’s 
very existence are interpreted as the bankruptcy of reason. 

In the last 25 years the number of Soviet publications on 
philosophy and sociology has at least doubled, with some 500 new 
books and pamphlets in Russian and other national languages of the 
USSR appearing annually. However, in philosophy as in other 



sciences research and its results are not measured in quantitative 
terms alone. One cannot help wondering in this connection: how 
many out of these hundreds of books and pamphlets on philosophy 
are genuine research and not mere compilations? ^ 

We should not, however, underestimate the usefulness of 
textbooks, manuals and pamphlets for the reading public at large 
written by Soviet philosophers. Philosophy is studied not only by 
students but by millions of ordinary people in the USSR. For many 
specialists and professionals textbooks on philosophy offer invaluable 
advice. The CPSU Central Committee Decision on the Kommunist 
Journal stressed the leading role of Marxist-Leninist philosophy in 
the social sciences. Philosophy is expected to show greater initiative in 
posing problems calling for comprehensive inter-disciplinary study. 
Needed are fundamental philosophical generalisations which are 
impossible without daring scientific quest and a contest of ideas. 
Philosophy proves equal to its social and scientific mission only when 
it looks into the heart of the diverse problems of our socialist society 
and the contemporary epoch with its global problems of concern to 
all mankind. Philosophy is called upon to provide answers to the 
burning questions of society’s intellectual and cultural life, and its 
complex moral problems. As E. Ligachev, Politburo Member and 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, told the October 1986 
national conference of heads of departments of the social sciences: 
“Because of certain scholars this great science has moved away 
farther than any of the other sciences from the world of today. We 
have very few interesting works on philosophy that would evoke a 
broad public response. There are few really profound books on the 
broad complex of problems engendered by the scientific and 
technological revolution. The theory and practice of sociological 
studies are also behind the times.’’*® 

Addressing the activists of the Khabarovsk Territory Party 
organisation, Mikhail Gorbachev said: “Neither the working class, 
nor the peasants, nor the technical or creative intelligentsia want to 
live in the old way, to accept what is out of date, what impedes our 
advance and casts a shadow over our reality, our life, our socialist 
system. We no longer will be able to live in the old way. This is 
self-evident...’’*^ One can say with certainty that this cardinal premise 
with all the conclusions it implies has a direct bearing on Soviet 
philosophy as well. As in all spheres of the economy and culture, 
Soviet philosophy too needs radical transformation, above ail in the 
thinking of Soviet philosophers. They are called upon to generate 
new ideas commensurate with the scale and challenge of the 
country’s effort to accelerate economic and social progress. 
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Problems and Prospects 
of Reconstruction 


The Human Factor and Economic Growth 

Tatyana ZASLAVSKAYA 


Acceleration of the socio-economit development of the USSR calls 
for giving scope to the creative initiative of the people. The 
successful realisation of this course targeted by the 27th CPSU 
Congress presupposes a clear understanding of the processes which 
have highlighted the human factor and social problems. Let us 
consider these processes. 

The heightened role of the human factor in the economy is 
primarily the result of scientific and technical progress and more 
specifically of greater mechanisation, specialisation of labour and the 
degree of the socialisation of production which, through their specific 
mechanisms, lead to the same end result. 

Greater mechanisation means that every worker sets into motion 
an ever greater volume of the means of production whose value is 
transferred to the product. As a result, living labour is multiplied as 
it were by an ever growing factor which reflects the value of 
machinery and equipment used in the process. In some highly 
mechanised industries the value of machinery and equipment is 
several times greater than the total wages a worker in the industry 
can earn in his lifetime. This has changed the society’s approach to 
assessing the efficiency of labour: whereas in the past it was 
primarily a function of the product’s value, now other, no less 
important factors include efficient use and conservation of the means 
of production, energy, and raw materials. Given today’s high 
capital-labour ratio the cost to society of a worker’s inaptitude, 
negligence and irresponsibility has grown tens and even hundreds of 
times. Suffice it to recall that direct damage alon^ from the 
Chernobyl accident through the fault of its personnel has been 
estimated at almost two billion rubles, to say nothing of the loss of 
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human life and health which cannot be calculated in economic terms. 
This tragic event provides a graphic illustration of both the positive 
and negative effects of the human factor in these times of the 
scientific and technological revolution. 

The human factor has also gained in importance as a result of 
greater specialisation in social labour. One of its major effects is the 
emergence and gradual intensification of a kind of "monopoly 
effects” in research and development and production, when industri¬ 
al giants which have no competitors dictate their terms to customers 
and go so far as to impose on them goods which they find easier to 
produce. For years and decades on end research institutes of 
departmental subordination block the adoption of valuable innova¬ 
tions developed by “outsiders”. As a result the society becomes 
increasingly dependent on personal characteristics such as the 
integrity of managers, engineers and technicians and their commit¬ 
ment to the public interest. A similar situation exists on the shop 
floor: more complex work operations call for more complex quality 
control, for inspectors should be at least as qualified as skilled 
workers. What is more, it is economically prohibitive to use large 
numbers of skilled personneh'ks supervisors. The only promising way 
out is to convince all categories of personnel of the need to be their 
own supervisors and to place a premium on professionalism and 
personal integrity. 

And, finally, the role of the human factor has grown in step with 
the socialisation of production, which manifests itself in the rapidly 
growing number of economic linkages (at present there are over 500 
billion transactions between enterprises annually). In the socialist 
economy these linkages are regulated mostly in a planned manner by 
special planning, fiscal and other administrative agencies. A sense of 
responsibility, initiative, commitment to the public interest or lack of 
these characteristics displayed by their personnel exert a growing 
influence on the efficiency of the socialist economy as a whole. This 
is another proof of the importance of the human factor, of 
public-spiritedness, without encouraging which it would hardly be 
possible to accelerate economic growth. 

Since the described processes are objective in nature and are 
likely to intensify as time goes on, it is of cardinal importance to be 
able to effectively control the human factor in the economy. 
Meanwhile, the social background against which this control is being 
exercised is also undergoing dramatic transformation. 

First of ail, the workforce itself is changing: every five-year plan 
period brings new gains in education, culture, information, as well as 
in the awareness of the working people of their legal rights. Their 
interests and needs become more diversified and their personality 
types more diverse. Better education and a broader world outlook 
prompt people to seek more independent work roles, real participa¬ 
tion in decision-making, and creative self-fulfilment. Whenever these 
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aspirations are frustrated, people become alienated from work and 
seek to fulfil themselves in other spheres. All this goes to show that 
while the socially aware and cultivated individual unquestionably has 
a greater potential as a worker he is at the same time mucH more 
difficult to control. 

The most prominent feature of the changed social conditions in 
which the control of the economic behaviour of people is exercised is 
the weakening of the administrative and economic pressures on them 
to work really hard. Higher overall living standards, greater 
guaranteed opportunities in education, health and housing have 
slackened the economic pressure to work really hard, enabling 
workers to try their hand in different trades for extended periods of 
time and to sp>end much more time on work for themselves, on 
housekeeping and so on. At the same time jobs available in most 
regions and urban areas make it possible to make a good living even 
without an extra effort. It is symptomatic that 27 per cent of 
industrial managers in the Altai region cite labour force shortage and 
the fact that enterprises have “to compete” for labour force as the 
main factors preventing them from inducing their employees to work 
harder. This and the following observations are based on the data of 
sociological surveys conducted by the Social Problems Department of 
the Institute of Economics and the Organisation of Industrial Pro¬ 
duction of the Siberian Division of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

There is now a great variety of attitudes to the remuneration of 
labour. Some socio-traditional groups, such as teams of seasonal 
workers or families working on team contracts strive to maximise 
their earnings, and are prepared to work hard regardless of time and 
even health, to reach this goal. Others, such as elderly people and 
dependent teenagers, in contrast, prefer to take it easy and earn 
correspondingly less. The criterion of choice here is the relative 
importance attached to additional income and free-time respectively. 
For many people these additional benefits are more or less equal. For 
example, a sociological study has shown that asked to rank incentives, 
foremost workers listed first cash bonuses (100 per cent of those 
polled), citing additional leaves (83 per cent)' as of secondary 
importance. The higher value attached to free time is further 
supported by the fact that a large part of those who leave their job 
for one reason or another do not hurry to find another job, using 
the break in employment to complete domestic chores, visit relatives 
and, not infrequently, have a rest. 

It is obvious that an effective management system should be based 
on a precise knowledge of the interests of the workforce and skilful 
use of them. Since these interests are diverse, determined by a variety 
of causes and change with circumstances the management function 
(the control of the human factor) should be based on „ji variety of 
techniques, on flexibility and should be attuned to local conditions 
and fluid change. Old, inflexible techniques would be counter- 



productive here, because uncontrolled and uncontrollable activities 
will inevitably find loopholes in antiquated decrees and directives. It 
is equally important to have at one’s disposal a varied arsenal of 
stimuli and penalties. If this arsenal is confined to the control of 
purse strings and administrative prohibitions discouraging certain 
practices, a large and sometimes most important part of the 
workforce’s interests will be beyond the reach of administrative 
controls. 

Shortcomings of the existing system of controlling the human 
factor (which have been extensively dealt with in recent Party 
documents) and its failure to meet the exigencies of the new social 
situation have led to an inefficient utilisation of the workforce’s 
potential and other social resources of the country. Sociological 
studies which have been carried out in industry and agriculture in 
different parts of the country show that less than one-third of the 
workforce are working at full capacity. The rest, according to their 
own admission, work below capacity and could produce more goods 
of better quality given better production organisation. In 1984 this 
was the opinion of 80 per cent of agricultural specialists, 78 per cent 
of middle-echelon manager^^ as well as state and collective farmers in 
the rural areas of the Altai region. The number of those who work 
hard is greater in economically strong farms and it is less on those 
that lag behind. However, the difference is not as great as could be 
expected: 32 and 17 per cent respectively. The inevitable conclusion 
is that even on the best farms two-thirds of workers are working 
below capacity. They blame this situation on poor organisation of 
work, insufficient incentives and inefficiency of the administrative 
apparatus. The studies have also revealed that when middle-echelon 
managers of collective and state farms in the Altai region were asked 
whether they had enough labour force, 65 per cent gave a negative 
answer, 32 per cent replied that the situation was good on the whole 
and 3 per cent said that they had an excess of labour force. When 
asked how the situation would change if they were given the right to 
independently regulate the composition, work loads and remunera¬ 
tion of farmers within the limits of a specified remuneration fund, 
42 per cent of the same managers answered that in this case part of 
their workforce (15-20 per cent on average) would become redun¬ 
dant. 

There is also a qualitative aspect to the human factor—the use of 
skills, expertise and professional experience. Today’s paradoxes 
include engineers and^ technicians holding jobs of skilled workers and 
managers preferring ’'demotion rather than promotion. Our studies 
show that only 9 per cent of top-level and 13 per cent of middle-level 
managers of collective and state farms in Siberia would like to be 
promoted, against 30 and 72 per cent of those who would welcome a 
demotion. This is not because they cannot cope with or do not like 
their jobs but rather because their complexity is not appreciated by 



the society. These paradoxes testify to the system’s inability to ensure 
the effective functioning of the country’s social resources. 

Let us consider some of the effects of this phenomenon. One 
such effect is the country’s failure to meet its plans of socio-economic 
development fully and on time. In the economic sphere declining 
growth rates have repeatedly led to the setting of lower targets for 
subsequent five-year plan periods. In agriculture, for example, the 
planned rates of growth of gross output decreased from 25 per cent 
in the 8th (1966-1970) to 13 per cent in the 11th (1981-1985) 
Five-Year Plan periods. The growth rates that were actually achieved 
fell from 21 to 5.5 per cent respectively during the same period. The 
end result was that despite the fact that planned growth rates were 
systematically revised downward their actual fulfilment dropped from 
84 and 59 per cent in the 8th and 9th (1971-1975) Five-Year Plan 
periods to 56 and 46 per cent in the 10th (1976-1980) and 11th 
Five-Year Plan periods. It is obvious that this dynamics was not a 
product of deliberate planning. What happened was that the plans 
passively reflected the combined effect of unfavourable spontaneous 
processes. The latter include the now common practice of the 
downward adjustment of annual plans, systematic failure by certain 
industries to fulfil five-year plans, imbalances between production 
plans and resources, disruptions in the system of material and 
technical supply, the emergence of “shadow” economic linkages, etc. 

Similar tendencies have appeared in social processes. For exam¬ 
ple, far from declining, differences between levels of social develop¬ 
ment of different republics and regions, cities and towns, central and 
peripheral rural centres have become more pronounced. Plans to 
make newly developed areas of Siberia more attractive than the 
already settled ones from the point of view of living standards failed 
to materialise. For example, in 1984, nine out of 11 regions and 
territories in Siberia figured among those regions of Russia which 
had the poorest housing and six out of 11 consumed less meat per 
capita than the average republican level. These facts provide 
additional evidence of the failure to ensure planned socio-economic- 
growth. 

The Party considers that in order to resolutely and fully overcome 
these unfavourable tendencies in economic development, to invigo¬ 
rate the economy and to clear the way for genuinely revolutionary 
transformations it is necessary to involve the mass of working people 
in the effort, to give scope to their creative energies and initiatives. 
This calls for a consistent and comprehensive policy designed to 
coordinate individual and collective interests as well as collective and 
public interests. 
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The main instruments of achieving this goal in the socio-economic 
sphere are the economic mechanism and the social policy. The 
economic mechanism includes special techniques of organising, 
planning and stimulating economic activities. By placing each 
category of employees in strictly defined organisational and economic 
conditions, the economic mechanism shapes the category’s economic 
interests. For example, collective forms of organisation of work and 
incentives make it attractive for people to maximise output and 
minimise costs. On the other hand, a balanced, integral and carefully 
thought-out social policy, is a powerful instrument of committing the 
mass of working people materially and morally to the achievement of 
society’s goals and creating an atmosphere of uplift and enthusiasm. 

The social policy also includes measures of the Party and 
government to regulate the country’s social structure, i.e. the status, 
relations and interactions between the main social groups. It is worth 
recalling in this connection the seminal importance of the group 
concept in sociology. It is generic concept with respect to such 
concepts as class, social stratum, territorial community, professional 
category, work collective, etc. Lenin defined classes as large groups of 
people differing from each other by the place they occupy in a 
historically determined system of social production.^ The largest 
social groups are classes, nations and nationalities, urban and rural 
population, manual workers and intellectuals. Convergence of the 
vital interests of these groups is a necessary condition for society’s 
normal development. However, this convergence is far from suffi- 
cient for the attainment of today’s objectives. The economic 
mechanism, in combination with the social policy, are called to 
coordinate and rationally regulate the interests of groups represent¬ 
ing different departments, economic sectors and branches, enter¬ 
prises, regions, populated areas (e.g. old and new, large and small 
towns, urban-type and rural-type settlements, big or small rural 
centres). In addition, a broadly defined social structure should also 
include groups of people with different skills, representing different 
trades, different administrative positions, classified into types of 
employment (those employed in social production, students, house¬ 
wives, pensioners, persons engaged in individual labour activity), 
socio-demographic groups, and so on. The common criterion for the 
classification of groups as such is significant differences in the 
distinctive characteristics describing their role in society: the character 
of work, role in the control of the economy and society, level and 
structure of income, place of residence, nationality, etc. Groups 
enjoying different status normally have different interests, coordinat¬ 
ing which with each other and with the interests of society is the 
prime goal of the social policy. 



The CPSU Programme mentions the following four main goals of 
the Party’s social policy: steady improvement of the working and 
living conditions of Soviet people; ever fuller realisation of the 
principle of social justice in all spheres of social relations^ the 
drawing closer together of all classes, and social groups and strata, 
overcoming essential distinctions between mental and physical work, 
between the town and the countryside; the perfection of relations 
between nations and ethnic groups; the strengthening of fraternal 
friendship between the country’s nations and nationalities. It goes 
without saying that these objectives are interrelated. While some of 
them represent in effect the ultimate aims of the country’s social 
development, others are but means towards these ends and as such 
have a direct bearing on the need to activate the human factor. 

How can one define the principle of S(x:iai justice? Here too we 
can distinguish between ends and means. As a long-term objective of 
socialist society social justice means the attainment of political, social 
and economic equality of social groups, i.e. ensuring their equal 
social status while preserving certain distinctions in its specific 
manifestations. As a short-term objective, however, we are talking of 
socialist justice (it is no coincidence that this term is used in the 
proceedings of the 27th CPSU Congress). In order to make the most 
of the human factor in the economy it is imperative, above all, to 
consistently implement the socio-economic aspect of socialist justice, 
namely the principle “from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work’’. Socialist justice consists, firstly, in encourag¬ 
ing and giving allround support to those groups which make the 
most weighty contribution to society’s progress sparing no effort in 
the pnx'ess; secondly, in society’s control and economic regulation of 
the condition of the groups which place their own narrow 
professional, departmental or local interests above public interest 
thus impeding social progress. 

There is no question that it is the main mass of the working 
people who represent the Party’s scxial base in its struggle for 
restructuring the economy and accelerating economic growth. Al¬ 
though workers, managers and engineers enjoy different social status 
and have their own as well as common interests, they all have a stake 
in accelerating socio-economic development as a means of boosting 
living standards. Naturally, the workforce includes both active 
supporters of innovation, initiative and enterprise, and conservative- 
minded or apathetic people. The former should of course be given 
every support and encouragement and scope for their creative 
energies, while the latter should be shown the advantages of the 
reform and the benefits of the consisent implementation of socialist 
jusdce. 

In addition to those who are fully integrated in the socialist 
economy we have people who are prepared to work hard but in 
somewhat special conditions, for example, on a family contract, on 



their subsidiary plot, in seasonal construction teams and on other 
jobs paid in lump sum upon completion. The labour of these groups 
is usually highly efficient and usually subsidiary to employment in the 
socialist economy. That is why society is prepared to enter into a sort 
of a contractual relationship with them on mutually beneficial terms. 
Since labour in the individual production sector does not necessitate 
capital investment by the state, does not entitle the worker to social 
security from public funds, involves personal initiative and economic 
risk, average pay for it, in our view, should be much higher than that 
for work in the socialised sector. However, too great a differential in 
payment for equal labour in comparison with the public sector may 
lead to the emergence of a social stratum owning a disproportionate¬ 
ly large share of wealth in comparison with the rest of the working 
people. That is why while creating favourable conditions for the 
efficient economic activities of groups engaged primarily in the 
private sector the state should at the same time keep track of and 
regulate their incomes, including the payment of a progressive tax 
when they reach a certain level. 

We must also face the fact that there are certain entrenched 
interests whose aims are at variance and sometimes even clash with 
the public interest. It is no accident that there has been much sharp 
criticism of bureaucrats who place narrow departmental, local and 
even personal interests above the public interest and obstruct and 
even prevent progressive change. The so-called shadow economy is 
still kept alive by many big and small black marketeers, middlemen, 
and other kinds of shady dealers. Taking advantage of the flaws in 
the existing mechanism of controlling the economy they pocketed 
illegal income from the population and the state. Our mass media 
have brought to light many facts of complicity between these shady 
dealers and corrupt bureaucrats. This is no accident, for unob¬ 
structed profiteering would be impossible without such complicity. 

In view of the above, it should be obvious that the state cannot 
aim to provide equal living standards to all social groups. A strong 
social policy means a balanced differentiated growth of the well-being 
of different social groups which differ greatly as regards their roles 
in the country’s socio-economic progress, actively furthering its 
acceleration or as the case may be hampering it, and making a 
different personal or collective contribution to its growing well-being. 
It is this differentiated approach that makes the social policy a policy. 

The achievements of the USSR in attaining s(x:ial justice are 
obvious. They have been extensively discussed in scientific and 
political literature and generalised in the 27th CPSU Congress 
materials. However, the Party is focusing attention on problems that 
have remained unsolved. That is why it is important in my view to 
try and identify ways and means of increasing socialist justice in the 
scxrio-economic sphere. What are the conditions required for the 



consistent implementation of the principle “from each according to 
his abilities, to each according to his work*’? 

As I see it, three conditions are necessary to enable every adult to 
work to the full extent of his or her ability. Firstly, people belonging 
to different social groups, living in different parts of the country, in 
urban and rural areas alike, must enjoy equal opportunities to make 
a good start in life: equal opportunities and standards of preschool 
education, equalisation of instruction standards at urban and rural, 
central and provincial schools through encouraging the latter to catch 
up with the former, and equal opportunities for youth belonging to 
different groups to master challenging, interesting and socially 
prestigious trades and professions. This task is as difficult as it is 
urgent. 

The second condition is job placement and promotion in 
accordance with one’s skills and potential. This is going to be difficult 
because over 30 per cent of those employed in industry and 70 per 
cent in agriculture perform unskilled manual operations, which is not 
in the interest of any social group and does not reflect the abilities of 
its members. Despite its urgency the task of reducing unskilled and 
arduous manual labour is being tackled all too slowly. No less 
important is the need to provide suitable jobs, particularly to 
promote the most capable people to positions of responsibility. The 
existing personnel policy in the economy has proved ineffective in 
this respect and needs to be revised. 

And finally, the third condition stipulates that all those engaged 
in the national economy must be able to work in optimum conditions: 
workers—without periods of idling alternating with periods of rush 
work, managers—without petty tutelage and with sufficient economic 
independence and responsibility; and specialists—with the right to 
creative quest and independent decision-making within the limits of 
their competence. The fulfilment of this condition is going to be a 
difficult and time-consuming process, despite the fact that the 
interests of society and the individual fully coincide here. 

What we have discussed, albeit not exhaustively, concerns the first 
part of socialism’s most important principle, work according to one’s 
ability. The implementation of its second part—remuneration strictly 
in accordance with one’s work—calls, in my view, for the fulfilment 
of the following five main conditions: approximate correspondence 
of the levels of remuneration of different types of employees 
according to the amount and quality of their labour as well as to the 
relative cost of living in corresponding regions of the country; the 
eradication of all illegal sources of income and the attainment of a 
socially equitable level of income in the individual sector; the 
integration of the consumer market, where all kinds of goods should 
be equally accessible to all groups of working peopldl^ the ruble 
should have equal purchasing power regardless by whom it has been 
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earned^ and consumer prices should be roughly in line with their cost 
to society (with the exception of cases of the deliberate adjustment of 
prices in order to attain sf^cific social goals); a socially equitable 
sharing of costs by the state and the population for the maintenance 
of children, senior citizens and disabled persons; and socially justified 
balance between the distribution of free and paid benefits. 

The social policy is implemented by means of social programmes 
which cover certain perit^s of time and are usually divided into 
minimum and maximum programmes. The purpose of a minimum 
programme which as a rule covers a period of five years is to fulfil 
the most urgent needs of the population, to resolve the most pressing 
problems and to remedy the most glaring injustices in the 
distribution of material and social benefits. The key elements of such 
a programme have been set forth in the materials of the 27th CPSU 
Congress and subsequent decrees on the plan for the economic and 
social development of the USSR in the 12th Five-Year Plan period 
(1986-1990). The programme highlights measures to improve educa¬ 
tion of the younger generation by consolidating the material and 
technical base of school and vocational training with emphasis on 
enhancing the role of vocational training. In addition to optimising 
the conditions, character and content of work in the economy the 
planned changes will remove the most glaring imbalances in the 
remuneration of different categories of employees. The plans also 
emphasise the cardinal importance of improving retailing and the 
service sphere. 

The 12th Five-Year Plan period will see the implementation of a 
broad range of measures to improve the material status of 
pensioners, invalids, labour and war veterans, mothers and other 
categories of people who are not working. The social consumption 
funds are to grow at a somewhat faster rate than the remuneration 
fund and will finance housing construction, communal services, 
public health, education and culture. Although the social programme 
for the 12th Five-Year Plan period is a challenging one it cannot 
resolve the entire range of problems involved in the attainment of 
socialist justice. 

What is needed to involve the mass of the people more actively in 
work in all spheres of life is a comprehensive, carefully thought out 
and tested strategic social programme geared to achieving socialism’s 
fundamental objectives, including the establishment of socialist justice 
in all spheres of life, and to creating condidons for the allround 
development of all citizens. The oudine of such a programme is 
contained in the materials of the 27th CPSU Congress. Its 
implementadon, however, requires a more concrete and detailed 
study of many questions. 
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♦ ♦ * 


The limits of this article allow me to dwell on only two of the 
problems dealt with in the long-term social programme, which I 
consider to be the most difficult and pressing ones. The first one 
concerns the need to transform the employment structure afid the 
conditions of employment. 

Scientific and technical progress, without which our economy 
cannot grow, will inevitably bring about dramatic changes in the 
employment structure. During the next few years already, unskilled 
manual labour will be increasingly ousted by skilled mechanised and 
automated labour. This changed employment structure will to some 
extent meet the desire of the workforce for more meaningful work. 
At the same time, however, the process will free millions of unskilled 
workers from the productive sector. This means that it is necessary 
today already, firstly, to obtain reliable estimates of redundancies of 
specific types of employees according to region and industry and, 
secondly, to devise ways of their further employment which would be 
most effective economically and socially. 

At the first stage the employment of the said freed personnel 
would be facilitated by low utilisation factors of machinery and 
equipment in most industries, shortage of labour in construction, 
agriculture and in the non-productive sphere, where the number of 
vacancies is estimated at hundreds of thousands and even millions. 
However, from the social point of view the redistribution of 
employees among different sectors, branches, enterprises, vcx:ational 
and occupational groups, regions, cities and towns is going to be a 
difficult process. The intensification of this process will probably 
necessitate a sharp increase in the territorial and labour mobility of 
the workforce and changes in the psychological attitudes of those 
occupational groups which have historically been characterised by 
high stability. Since such changes take time there is a possibility of 
increasing sectoral and territorial imbalances between labour supply 
and demand, when labour shortage in some industries will be 
combined with employment problems experienced by certain popula¬ 
tion groups in other sectors. In order to reduce these imbalances to a 
minimum it is necessary to identify and estimate in good time the 
number of personnel who are to be made redundant, to organise 
their new industrial training and to provide them with new jobs on a 
planned basis. 

It is obvious that workers who are not interested in their work do 
not care about the quality of goods they produce and are inactive 
socially and who, as a result, are considered to be dispensable by 
their work collectives will be the first to face the need to look for new 
jobs in industries experiencing shortage of labour and even to move 
to other places of residence. This state of affairs will add to the social 
value of a job, strengthen labour discipline and improvc^^the quality 
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of work. A corollary of this process, however, may be the difficulty of 
job placement of honest and conscientious workers who are not 
sufficiently educated and cannot be retrained for some reason or 
other (for example, elderly people or mothers with several children). 
It will be necessary to give them material as well as social assistance 
including the provision of work that can be done at home, part time 
and flexible employment of housewives, the extension of family and 
cooperative forms of employment, more advantageous conditions for 
early retirement, etc. At present it is difficult to visualise the entire 
range of social problems posed by the acceleration of scientific and 
technical progress. It is even more difficult to come up which their 
solutions. Nevertheless these problems deserve further study. 

The second group' of problems concerns the need for a 
comprehensive reform of the systems of wages, retail prices of goods 
and services and the mechanisms of the distribution of benefits from 
social consumption funds. The timeliness of the reform stems, firstly, 
from considerable discrepancies between the measure of labour and 
the measure of income of many categories of employees, secondly, 
from the economically and socially unjustified discrepancies between 
prices and tariffs on many goods and benefits and their social costs; 
and, thirdly, from the absence of sufficiently clear-cut and substan¬ 
tiated principles of differentiation between free and paid distribu¬ 
tion of benefits. 

The current rehjrm of the system of wages has succeeded in 
eliminating only the most glaring imbalances, while the less important 
differences between the measure of labour and consumption have 
been gradually accumulating, increasingly deforming the country’s 
system of wages. As a result half measures and streamlining will no 
longer do. What is needed is a radical restructuring. This restructur¬ 
ing calls for the identification and testing of socially substantiated 
proportions in the remuneration of major forms of labour, along 
with the accumulation of funds which would enable the state to raise 
the wages of some categories of employees without infringing on the 
interests of others. This problem can be solved more effectively and 
promptly in combination with a reform of retail prices and the 
provision of services. 

But is it really necessary to reconsider consumer prices and all the 
more so simultaneously with a wage reform? The point is that these 
mechanisms of the distribution and redistribution of personal 
incomes are closely interrelated, both affecting the overall consump¬ 
tion patterns. Distribudon according to one’s work means that “the 
individual producer fbceives back from society—after the deductions 
have been made—exactly what he gives to it’’.’ A wage serves as a 
money equivalent of labour, while prices of goods and other benefits 
serve as their money equivalent. Considerable discrepancies between 
retail prices of goods and their social cost amount in these condidons 
to a hidden redistribudon of income in accordance with criteria 



which do not lie in the sphere of labour but in the structure of 
personal consumption. The socialist state has been actively using this 
method of redistributing income to attain its social objectives. For 
example, for obvious reasons passenger cars, luxury goods,* and 
alcoholic beverages are priced far above cost, whereas books, 
gramophone records and toys are priced below cost in order to make 
them more accessible to the population. 

However, not all price-cost differentials are socially justified. Let 
us take, for example, meat and dairy products whose retail prices 
have been maintained by the state at a level far below cost price, while 
meat-packing and milk-processing plants buy cattle and milk at prices 
making their production by collective and state farms profitable. 
They supply the end product to the retailing system at far lower 
prices. The difference, estimated at 40-50 billion rubles annually, is 
made good from the state budget. As a result, a sizeable share of the 
total consumption fund is distributed not in accordance with labour 
or need but as a subsidy to population groups which buy the above 
products in the state retailing system. This despite the fact that meat 
and milk products are still in short supply in many parts of the 
country. In rural areas and small towns retailing is mainly the 
responsibility of consumer cooperatives whose prices are higher. It is 
obvious that it would be more right to sell meat and milk products in 
accordance with their cost thus assuring equal access to them for all 
social groups. 

Similarly, there is not enough differentiation, in my view, between 
prices of high quality and low quality varieties of the same product. 
In the USSR this differentiation is less than in other socialist 
countries; to put it differently, we are selling high-quality articles at 
prices that are relatively lower and poor-quality articles at prices that 
are relatively higher than their cost. Hence the scarcity of primarily 
high-quality products, their special status, their frequent disappear¬ 
ance from ordinary stores and marketing in special stores and, not 
infrequently, their becoming a black-market item. This approach to 
price-fixing amounts to a redistribution of income in favour of 
population strata which enjoy a direct or indirect access to scarce 
high-quality goods sold at fixed prices. 

Another phenomenon that leaps to the eye is considerable 
differentials between retail prices of identical products sold in 
different retailing systems. What this phenomenon amounts to is the 
existence of several markets in the country, with their different 
ranges of products, different qualities and prices of goods. In 
principle different forms of retailing could complement one another, 
and make for better service for the p»opulation. However, the fact 
that different social groups do not enjoy equal access to the existing 
retailing systems leads to a form of social inequality and is qguivalent 
in effect to the existence of consumer markets based on the 
“different types” of the ruble with different purchasing powers. This 
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despite the fact that the cornerstone of the system of wages is the 
“equality of all rubles” as a measure of consumption. The existence 
of these uncoordinated trends has led to the violation of socially 
justified proportions in the remuneration of different categories of 
working people and the loss of the overall effectiveness of material 
incentives. 

The third aspect of the problem under discussion concerns 
drawing a line between the paid and free distribution of benefits. 
Apparently it should be determined by those social and economic 
functions concerned with distribution according to work, on the one 
hand, and social consumption funds, on the other. Some are of the 
opinion that social consumption funds should be used to guarantee 
the socially required minimum of such benefits as housing, educa¬ 
tion, health protection and so on, the same for all citizens. All 
benefits in this group which are consumed in excess of the specified 
minimum should be paid for from personal income. Other socio¬ 
economic criteria of differentiating between free and paid distribu¬ 
tion of benefits could undoubtedly be suggested. 

In practice, however, these criteria have, in effect, been substi¬ 
tuted by material criteria, when some types of goods, for example, 
food, garments, footwear, crockery and furniture are sold for cash, 
while others such as housing, education, health services, and so on, 
are distributed free of charge or at a reduced price. Such practice is 
ft aught with serious problems. First of all, it imposes an artificial 
limit on the range of benefits which the population can purchase 
with the money they earn and, as a consequence, they become less 
interested in working hard and efficiently. One would be hard put to 
explain, for example, why a skilled and well paid worker or employee 
can afford good furniture, a refrigerator and a television set but has 
to wait for years before getting an apartment to put all these things 
into. Although the construction cooperative apartments (con¬ 
dominiums) were supposedly designed to find a way out of this 
situation, their existence has further confused the issue of whether 
benefits should be paid for or distributed free of charge. 

Free distribution of benefits and services that are most scarce (the 
most obvious examples are housing and health services) inevitably 
leads to their squandering and growing even more scarce. What is 
more, such free or partly free benefits frequently become a source of 
all sorts of malpractices: black-marketeering in state-owned housing, 
subletting of housing space at excessive prices, exchange of housing 
with considerable sums of money changing hands as a form of 
comp)ensation, etc. I'he principle that all benefits should be paid for 
and that all identical goods should carry identical price tags 
throughout the national territory is free from such malpractices. 

And finally, sociological studies have shown that the distribution 
of free services and benefits from social consumption funds is biased 
in favour of better paid social groups, rather than the other way 
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round. This despite the fact that one of the major functions of 
social consumption funds is to try and rectify the violations of the 
“distribution according to work” principle with regard to those who 
cannot work efficiently—the sick, the elderly and those below the 
employable age. All this goes to show, in my view, that it is necessary 
to extend the range of services that are paid for, including rises in 
and an equitable differentiation of rents on the basis of the quality 
and location of housing. 

This additional revenue from the population should be given 
back to citizens in the form of higher wages, pensions, student 
stipends, etc. Since this additional revenue is estimated at tens of 
billions of rubles, the state will accumulate a reserve sufficient for 
effecting a radical improvement of the wages system. 

The enormous social significance of these measures is obvious. 
They directly affect the material interests of all social groups. In 
order to take maximum account of all the aspects of social justice and 
the genuine interests of different population groups these problems 
recjuirc careful study. The sooner our economists, sociologists and 
other social scientists begin this work the sooner conditions will be 
created for attaining a higher level of socialist justice. Unflagging 
attention to this range of problems will help to revitalise the human 
factor, overcome unfavourable tendencies and accelerate the coun¬ 
try’s socio-economic growth. 

NOTES 

■ Calculated from Socio-Psychological Problems of Production Collective, Moscow, 198,3, 
p. 65 (in Russian). 

2 V. I. l.enin, CoUected Works, Moscow, Vol. 29, p. 421. 

* K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 17. 



Problems and Prospects 
of Reconstruction 


Commodity-Money Relations 
in the Acceleration Concept 

Vsevolod KUUKOV 


The concept of an accelerated socio-economic development of 
Soviet society is based upon the need for mobilising all the 
potentialities of the socialist system and utilising all its economic laws 
and methods of economic management. Such an approach requires 
that we abandon the prejudices which have been with us for years 
and review certain theoretical concepts. This last point, as the 27th 
CPSU Congress particularly emphasised, also applies to commodity- 
money relations under socialism.' 

9(: i(E 

History, including the history of science, does not always repeat 
itself in its best manifestations. David Ricardo, Marx’s outstanding 
predecessor and one of the founders of the bourgeois classical 
political economy, remarked that “from no source do so many errors, 
and so much difference of opinion in that science [political 
economy.— V.K.] proceed, as from the vague ideas which are 
attached to the word value”.^ In many respects this comment is valid 
as regards our own writings as well. 

What is the place of commodity-money relations in a nationally 
planned system of socialist economic production based on property of the 
whole people? Virtually^ throughout the entire period when socialism 
was being established and developed in the USSR and other socialist 
countries this question has been actively debated and discussed. A 
critical assessment of these discussions t^ay b bound to reveal that 
in many respects they were scholastic. Not least of all because every 
debate for many years has centered on practically one question 
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alone: why do relations of commodity production persist in the 
s(x:ialist economy? 

The significance of that question certainly cannot be denied. Yet 
neither can the numerous practical demonstrations of the successful 
use of phenomena the causes of which have not been entirely 
investigated by the theory. Overemphasis on the problem of why the 
commodity-money relations remain under socialism will distract us 
from the major contemporary issues: what is the new meaning of 
such relations reflected in the CPSU Programme? What is their role, 
the major fields and forms of their application in practical economic 
activity and how can they be applied more effectively? 

Studies of the role of commodity-money relations under socialism 
have often contained unilateral interpretations which were, inter alia, 
dogmatic and pragmatically biased. Some of them displayed a 
nihilistic attitude towards economic production and laid particular 
emphasis on the negative phenomena that this productibn could lead 
to. Others, on the contrary, tended to overemphasise the positive 
potentialities of commodity-money relations: they linked the pros¬ 
pects of economic development and efficiency exclusively to expand¬ 
ing these relations and thus favoured their universal and unrestricted 
expansion. The third type of studies, while postulating the utilisation 
of the cost categories, claimed that they have become completely 
different, i.e. are not what they used to be. This means that their real 
specific meaning (and therefore, their utilisation in their present 
form) is being emasculated. In fact one can only claim here a formal 
recognition of commodity-money relations. 

As it has now become clear, both in theoretical and practical 
terms, even at sufficiently advanced stages of socialist development 
these relations do not only persist, but also play a major role in the 
functioning of socialist economy. It has to be emphasised here that 
the policy-making thesis that commodity-money relations assume a 
new meaning in socialist society cannot be correctly interpreted if 
there has been no scientific identification of the differences, on the 
one hand, and the real common features, on the other, of classic 
commodity production and socialist production. This thesis, in our 
view, has at least two aspects. 

With the advent of capitalism, commodity-money relations as¬ 
sume, it seems, a double meaning: while maintaining their own 
relatively independent meaning they at the same time become a form 
that makes exploitation of hired labour function, i.e. they assume a 
capitalist meaning. With the establishment of socialism the latter is 
eliminated and a new, socialist meaning is substituted, i.e. commodi¬ 
ty-money relations serve the attainment of non-capitalist socio¬ 
economic objectives. 

Such is the first, relatively clear aspect of the new meanhig of the 
above relations under socialism. But there still remains the question: 
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what is happening to the proper meaning of commodity-production 
relations? 

The basic contradiction of commodity production is between the 
individually isolated and the latent social labour. In the internal 
relations of socialist countries it only manifests itself as elements. 
Such is the result of the revolutionary transformations of the 
socio-economic conditions in which commodity-money relations 
function. This, however, does not at all mean that the phenomenon 
in question has ceased to exist. A relative economic isolation of 
production entities, of the features of abstract labour and, therefore, of 
the contradictions between concrete and abstract labour and between 
consumption cost and value, persists. The law of prices is still 
regulated by the law of value. Many relations are implemented 
through the monetary exchange of goods produced. 

The abovesaid is of basic importance for understanding the 
position and implications of the persisting commodity-money forms 
of relations under socialism. The proponents of a negative attitude 
towards these forms have often qualified their use almost as a 
borrowing from the bourgeois methods of economic management: 
they claim that commodity production, by necessity, invariably gives 
rise to and widely reproduces capitalistic elements. 

The bourgeois genesis of commodity-money methods of economic 
management as such cannot be taken seriously; the bourgeoisie can 
take credit for their allround development, but not for their 
invention. They had emerged and existed for centuries before 
capitalism. 

The view that commodity production tends to be capitalist 
deserves closer examination since this tendency, clearly registered by 
the classics of Marxism-Leninism, has historically often manifestcfd 
itself. Moreover, there were and sometimes still are erroneous 
interpretations of the role of commodity-money relations, which 
overemphasise their importance. Various versions of the theory of 
“market socialism” illustrate this most fully and consistently. 

With the transition to socialism the basic relations of the mode of 
production lose their commodity characteristic. A worker here is 
directly related to the means of production, thus the labour force has 
“shed” the cost form. A single national cooperation of labour 
emerges based on public ownership of the means of production. This 
results in the elimination of commodity production as the reigning 
system in society, or as a system of “atomised” economic entities 
linked to each other exclusively through the market. All this 
objectively eliminate^ the abstract possibility of persisting commodity 
production relations allegedly following a capitalist evolution. Proper¬ 
ty of the whole people of the major means of production; direct 
association of the worker with the means of production; a single 
cooperation of labour (which has as an essential element a 
socio-economic centre whose functions are being performed by the 
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socialist state); and centralised economic management on a national 
scale—such are the objective guarantees against restoration of 
capitalism. There are all necessary prerequisites for actively utilising 
commodity-money relations to strengthen socialism and make its 
development dynamic. 

On the basis of commodity production relations—and in the 
absence of the required forms of their utilisation—one or another 
kind of negative and anti-socialist phenomena obviously may and do 
develop. It would be a very serious mistake, however, to blame the 
use of commodity-money relations as such for the inadequacies of the 
specific forms in which they are being used. It should be pointed out, 
by the way, that the nihilistic approach to their use constitutes one of 
the factors causing such inadequacies. Unless an objectively existing 
phenomenon is provided with the required and objectively predeter¬ 
mined scope for action it Ijecoines “illegal” and, as a result, inevitably 
assumes distorted forms. Such is one of the important lessons of the 
practical socialist economic management in the USSR and other 
socialist countries. 

This practice clearly shows that any attempts to reject commodity- 
money relations as a matter of principle, result in no less dangerous 
negative consequences. These are, above all, an increasingly natural¬ 
ised economy, fewer incentives for efficient work, and remaining at 
the present level of economic development—all of which severely 
contradict the policy of accelerating the socio-economic progress of 
society. 

It should be particularly emphasised in this context that 
commodity-money relations can be successfully used only if reliance 
is placed on their own features and their intrinsic specific characteris¬ 
tics. We have to focus on these aspects because views are still being 
expressed that by “wages”, “price”, “production costs”, “profit”, and 
“loan” we mean something which only looks like the appropriate real 
phenomena. If these exercises were of a purely linguistic nature it 
would not be so serious. But sometimes they actually constitute the 
basis for practical recommendations. As a result, price, for instance, 
becomes a “tested” means to conceal the poor performance of an 
enterprise or a sector of the economy, an “organic” part of the 
so-called cost mechanism. The difference between budget financing 
and a loan becomes blurred; the latter turns into a form of financing 
without a deadline and is thus not repayable, while the interest does 
not actively stimulate either production or its efficiency. 

In real life each sf>ecific form of economic management is good 
for resolving one group of issues, can be neutral in relation to 
another group of issues, and negative as applied to a third group. It 
is extremely important, therefore, to estimate in advance the possible 
advantages and disadvantages of the suggested practical recommen¬ 
dations. It is only through such a carefully-weighed and«balanced 
approach that undesired consequences can be avoided. With the 
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commodity-money relations existing under real socialism in mind. 
Mikhail Gorbachev pointed out that their instruments *‘are extensive¬ 
ly employed in the socialist economy and it is essential to learn how 
to make better use of them without forgetting, of course, that under 
socialism their character and purpose are different from those under 
capitalism. To this end serious scientific recommendations are 
needed on the application in present-day conditions of such 
economic levers as price, prime cost, profit, credit, and some 
others”.* ‘‘On the other hand,” he went on to stress, ‘‘to reduce the 
task of making fuller use of the potentialities of the socialist system of 
economy to this alone would mean to belittle such fundamental 
principles and advantages of socialism as the planned character of 
our economy, the priority of social goals in economic development, 
and the possibility of its optimal use for the purpose of carrying out 
deep-going qualitative changes in production in the interests of 
stKiety.’"* 


4e He 9|c 

One of the prerequisites for completely overcoming such one¬ 
sided interpretations of the commodity-money relations under 
socialism is to pinpoint their origins. In our view, interpretations 
could be divided into two groups: the epistemological or those 
related to the process of knowledge, and the ontological or those that 
emanate from the distinctive features of the* object being studied. 

The long-standing view that production relations are disconnected 
from the real dynamics of the productive forces forms one of the 
main premises underlying the protracted and, to a large extent, 
scholastic debates as to why commodity-money relations exist under 
socialism (as well as the one-sided assessments of their role in 
economic management under socialism). The condition of the 
productive forces predetermines the level of socialisation of production 
and, consequently, the degree of the maturity of the directly social relations 
which are a reality under socialism, although not fully developed. 
This has been reflected in the following formula from the CPSU 
Programme: ‘‘In the highest phase of communism the directly social 
character of labour and production will become firmly established.”* 

The real condition of socialised production under socialism does 
not preclude elements of economic isolation of production entities. 
This is exactly why, in the final analysis, the commodity-money 
relations inevitably persist and have to be adequately used in 
economic management. 

There is yet another, no less important, aspect: what is lacking in 
many cases is the desire and skill to combine oppo^tes. Yet this is what 
Lenin called for; ‘‘But after all we do have some knowledge of 
Marxism and have learned how and when opposites can and must be 
combined; and what is most impiortant is that in the three and a half 
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years of our revolution we have actually combined opposites again 
and again. 

Combining and uniting opposites is of key importance for 
resolving a question that has turned out to be particularly difficult 
both in theoretical and practical terms, i.e. the interaction'of the 
directly social and the commodity-money forms in the socialist 
economy. Some views tend to overemphasise the unity of these 
forms: commodity-money relations are regarded almost as equal to 
the directly social relations, while the existence of any contradictions 
between the two is rejected. Others question the very possibility of 
combining them, which leads to a metaphysical rejection of one in 
favour of the other. 

It may be suggested that either of these approaches would be an 
oversimplification of the actual state of things. It would at least be 
naive to suggest that the potentialities of the socialist economic system 
can be fully realised by relying exclusively or predominantly on the 
commodity-money relations. Such an approach, it ha^ been already 
observed, tends to detract from the fundamental principles of 
socialism and as a result actually (willingly or unwillingly) works 
against the acceleration strategy. For this strategy is based first and 
foremost on using to the full the fundamental advantages that derive 
from the generally communist and specifically socialist foundations of 
our economy: public ownership of the means of production, the law 
of planned economic development—the principal economic law, and 
the law of distribution according to the amount of work done. 

It would be just as naive, however, to think that in a real socialist 
economy the directly social forms alone can be sufficient. The 
historical transience of commodity-money relations does not at all 
preclude combining and fusing these two. On the contrary, it is only 
through their combination that the country’s socio-economic develop¬ 
ment can be accelerated. 

The complexity of the object itself investigated by the political 
economy of socialism cannot be underestimated either. The system of 
existing socialist production relations raises basically new, unpre¬ 
cedented and previously unforeseeable problems both of a 
methodological and a theoretical nature. Unlike Capital, where Marx 
analysed the mode of production at the peak of its maturity, the 
political economy of socialism is dealing with a formative stage. The 
method employed in Capital laid the basic foundations of the method 
of political economy in the broad sense—yet in this specific historical 
situation it is not always capable of providing direct recommendations 
and concrete proposals as to how the political and economic 
problems facing socialism may be resolved. 

The establishment of the new system began in a country which, to 
say the least, had no experience of developed capitalism. Remnants 
of natural economy were initially widespread in Russia, and j:he lack 
of real economic ties had to be compensated for by a strict 
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* administrative regulation of public production on the part of the 
state. Stx:ialist construction in one individual country restricted the 
historical experience and created conditions that encouraged us to 
view the specific forms of planned management prompted by these 
temporary needs as universal rules. 

In the circumstances it was an almost universally shared view that 
those groups of relations which will be eliminated at the highest stage 
of communism (including the commodity-money relations now under 
analysis) must, in advancing towards that goal, play a steadily 
decreasing role stage by stage. This position, however, only looks 
correct from the point of view of formal logic. In essence, it is an 
oversimplified and primitive reflection of the actual process. The 
development of socialism creates more favourable conditions for the 
principles of distribution according to the amount of work contri¬ 
buted to be consistently implemented. Commodity-money relations 
are still far from being adequately used in relation to their objectively 
predetermined place in socialist production. It is essential that 
artificial restrictions on the functioning of these relations are 
eliminated, more intensified and efficient use is made of them, and 
that they are belter combined with the directly social relations. 

The dialectics of socialisrh in general is such that all relations 
(both generally communist and those which do not extend to the 
highest stage of communism), reflected in the existing socialist 
economy, constitute an inseparable whole, within which that economy 
functions and develops. The existence of this whole should be fully 
taken into account both in the theory and in the practice of socialist 
economic management. The discussions on political economy con¬ 
ducted by the Central Committee of the CPSU as early as 1951 
demonstrated that the major role in the functioning and develop¬ 
ment of socialist economy is played by the principal economic law of 
socialism, the law of planned development of the entire social 
production, the law of distribution according to the amount of work 
contributed, and the law of value. The experience gained since then, 
both in theory and practice, has not disproved that conclusion—on 
the contrary, it has provided new evidence that it was correct. 

It is high time, 1 think, that we gave up the idea that 
commodity-money relations will disappear just simply as a result of 
their continuous and steady restriction and exclusion. With its 
tremendous growth in the social character of the production process, 
socialism as compared to capitalism needs much more generalised 
expressions of various forms of labour and products, and of 
regulation of labour activity that take the increasing complexity of 
the structure of sociaf needs and their tremendous dynamism into 
account. It is absolutely necessary under the circumstances for the 
entire positive potential that commodity-money relations objectively 
possess for resolving these problems to be idendfied on a com¬ 
prehensive scientific basis and actively put into practical operation. 
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The historical perspective can therefore be formulated as follows. 
The aim is not to mechanically exclude these relations but rather to 
give them— on an ever increasing scale—a new content: within the 
framework of a single system of socialist production relations their 
integration with the directly-social ties must be strengthened. * 

« 3|l 

Among the maladies which are still haunting the system of 
socialist economic management today the following could be named, 
in particular. Planning is not sufficiently objectively substantiated; 
dependence mentality is widespread from an individual’s work place 
up to an economic sector or a ministry; the remnants of natural 
economy “die hard” and sometimes even get stronger; levelling in 
distribution is spread through all echelons of the economy; the 
mechanism for replacing incompetent officials (also in all echelons) 
has not been improved. There may be widely diverging views as to 
the causes and nature of these negative phenomena, but one thing is 
undoubtedly clear: unless they are overcome there can be no real 
acceleration in the socio-economic development of our society. An 
increased use of commodity-money relations in the economy, and 
above all in socialised production, is being called upon to be of 
tremendous help in these endeavours. 

In their theoretical studies Marxists proceed from socialism’s 
objective economic laws. In practical economic management, how¬ 
ever, this fundamental provision has not always been fully observed. 
This has been caused, inter alia, by the poorly developed objective 
criteria regulating the relationships between various levels and 
echelons of economic management, particularly the “vertical” rela¬ 
tionship. 

As an owner of the means of production, the socialist state 
basically has the right and the real capability of taking the entire 
surplus product away from enterprises. In case of emergency such 
action is quite admissible. In normal conditions, however, this is not 
the way to build up relations between the state and enterprises. The 
basic criteria for these relations flow from the substance of socialism’s 
economic laws and their objective subordination. 

Finding a solution to socialism’s intrinsic and non-antagonistic 
contradiction between society as the sole owner and as the totality of 
associated owners—between society as a single association and a 
society represented by particular individuals (and their associations, 
i.e. work collectives)—means that each of the associated owners (i.e. 
co-owners) and each work collective has its own share in the product 
produced by society. A socio-economic centre in its state form is an 
immediate reflection of a unity of the association members: it 
therefore cannot claim the entire surplus product, let alone^the entire 
aggregate social product, and it does not have any objective grounds 
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on which to arbitrarily distribute the incomes of economic units. Such 
a methodological approach is actually reflected, in our view, in the 
provision of the 27th CPSU Congress as regards a creative 
application of the Leninist idea of tax in kind to modern conditions. 

This is a basic qualitative aspect of the matter. However, it leaves 
open the question of how to determine the qualitative share of each 
of the associated owners (i.e. workers and their work collectives) in 
the manufactured product. Their shares, in conformity with the law 
of distribution according to one’s labour input, are proportionate to 
the contribution made by individuals and work collectives to the final 
product of the association’s activities. 

Such an approach to determining the size of each share is, in 
principle, applicable not. only to individual workers and enterprises 
but also to the size of the share of the aggregate social product to be 
taken away by the centre. The objective need to establish a single 
national association, “a single national cooperative” \ is prompted by 
the fact that, at a certain stage of socialisation, production can no 
longer normally function without centralised management. Such 
centralised management is called upon, in particular, to prevent 
losses which will otherwise inevitably occur. Lenin had a very good 
reason to write about the “la^ur-saving methods of centralisation”.* 
Its effectiveness is determined precisely by the size of such savings. 
The share of the aggregate social product to be taken away by the 
centre must stay within the limits of these savings; exceeding these 
limits means “contributions” against the expected effect. 

All economic norms which are being developed or function today 
have to be based on objective criteria; in defining these criteria it is 
important to take into account the functioning of the law of value. The 
normative approach is widely applied to profit-sharing, and the 
formation of the pay fund is directly linked to an intensified 
operation of that law. The plan norms reflect the unity of the 
directly social and value foundations of socialism’s production 
relations and were referred to by the 27th CPSU Congress as 
promising instruments which “flexibly combine centralisation in 
economic management with the use of commodity-money relations 
and the law of value”.* 

Within the framework of the acceleration concept the problem of 
a self-regulating socialist economy is also being raised. From the past we 
know of self-regulation of a market type, but what does a 
self-regulating system of planned economy mean? The following 
points seem to of key importance in such a system: an increased 
orientation towards tjie objective criteria in the economic ties; a 
normative approach which should be applied more broadly; a 
transition to full cost-accounting which includes self-repayment and 
self-financing; wide extension of contracts; increasing competitiveness 
in a number of areas including competition for clientele and better 
satisfacdon of social needs, and provision of funds in certain areas of 



repnxluction based on the principles of competition. All these forms 
reflect the unity of directly social and commodity relations. 

The theme of dependency in economy has been passed over in 
silence for a long time by our literature. Yet it requires particular 
attention since dependency, although there are certain real grounds 
for it, can become a serious impediment to higher production 
efficiency as practice has shown. This question is therefore raised by 
the Party today as a matter of principle. 

It seems that by introducing guarantees in the financial status of 
employees and work collectives, socialism objectively creates a 
possibility of complacency, elements of stagnation and dependent 
attitudes. These attitudes are particularly dangerous today when the 
acceleration of scientific and technical progress and the interests of 
intensifying production require all employees at all levels of the 
economy tf> display initiative and search for new ways of enhancing 
the efficiency of public production. There is only one way, I think, to 
resolve this problem. A very close linkage must be established 
between incomes at all levels of the economy and the actual 
contribution of work to the overall results; there must be an 
across-the-board strengthening of financial responsibility along these 
lines. 

The remnants of natural economy in social production are still 
strong. Their vitality and negative effects are, in our view, clearly 
underestimated. These elements have various manifestations. The 
development of the most promising forms of specialisation (i.e. 
technological, regional or by assembly parts) is inadmissibly slow; 
however, it is these forms that provide wide-ranging opportunities to 
implement the achievements of modern scientific and technical 
progress. The construction and extensive reproduction of enterprises 
which are of a universal type or “product restricted” continues, while 
production complexes are being established, as a rule, on a branch 
basis. large specialised enterprises servicing several branches have 
not yet become as widespread as they should. 

Commodity-money relations constitute a means of undermining 
natural economic forms, which history has tested times and again. 
They should be actively used in this way under socialism as well. 
Here, it seems, the following economic measures elaborated in the 
latest decisions of the Party and state supreme bodies are promising; 
reduction of the centralised distribution of products (according to 
pre-set quotas) and development of forms of distribution and 
exchange, based on long-term agreements and multi-channel 
wholesale; greater autonomy of enterprises in elaborating a yearly 
production programme based on the five-year plan targets and 
clients* orders; a greater role of direct long-term economic ties and 
agreements as a method of planned distribution of material resources 
in implementing the current five-year plan (1986-1990)’^nd using 
these ties and agreements in elaborating the plan for the next five 
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years; an across-the-board introduction of the principle of full 
compensation for the violation of the terms of the agreements and 
equal responsibility of the parties. 

One of the major impediments of economic growth is a levelling 
in distribution, which over the preceding period visibly increased. In 
particular, redistribution of funds in favour of poorly-operating 
enterprises, equal pay for skilled and unskilled labour and for more 
effective and less effective labour, then became common practice. 
The average wages of industrial workers have virtually caught up 
with the salaries of engineering and technical staff: in 1940 the ratio 
was 215 per cent, in 1960—150 per cent, but by the early 1980s it 
came close to 100 per cent. Levelling reduces the incentives to work 
more efficiently: it “freezes” the situation in the field of production 
and distribution, and leads to stagnation. First and foremost it affects 
those workers who are capable of giving more to society, but do not 
do so to the full because increasing their contribution will not 
tangibly improve their own well-being. One of the consequences of 
the levelling in distribution are the falling prestige of engineering 
work and lowered motivation among engineers who play the leading 
role in introducing scientific and technical progress in production. 

By universal introduction of directly stKialised labour as its 
fundamental, general communist principle, socialism guarantees the 
right to work. It is unable, however, to immediately turn labour into 
a basic vital need of the associated workers. Material incentive of 
labour assumes under the circumstances particular significance. 
Indeed, the role that such incentive is objectively called upon to play 
here is, in a way, even more important than under capitalism since 
this incentive is not accompanied by unemployment. Of all the 
functions performed by the law of value under socialism, stimulation 
therefore comes to the forefront. It complements and strengthens 
that of its forms intrinsic to socialism and based on the economic law 
of distribution according to work performed. 

Among the factors requiring the intensified use of commodity- 
money relations there are yet two more which should be particularly 
emphasised. 

The first is the expanded application of individual forms of labour 
activity. A simplified interpretation of the across-the-board role of 
public ownership of the means of prrjduction under socialism 
extended it to almost all the areas of labour activity without 
exception; this fostered nihilistic attitudes towards any unsocialised 
forms of economic activity strongly criticised by the Party today. The 
experience gained by^socialist countries shows that even at relatively 
high stages of socialist development there still remain certain areas 
and sectors of the economy—above all in parts of the agricultural 
sector and in services—where socialised forms of economic activity 
are for various reasons (requiring special analysis) less effective than 
the individual forms. Using these individual forms in such cases is 
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fully appropriate and admissible, and naturally results in expanding 
the area where commodity-money relations and the law of value 
operate. 

The second which constitutes an essential component in accelerat¬ 
ing the country’s socio-economic development is more effective foreign 
economic ties, above all with socialist countries. An ever-increasing 
shift in these relations towards the area of production, the 27th 
CPSU Congress pointed out, involves the establishment of direct ties 
at the level of enterprises which should be granted the right of 
entering the foreign trade market. It is therefore necessary to make 
appropriate adjustments in the economic mechanism as well. 

♦ ♦ * 

The main problem facing the reorganisation in the system of 
management is that of the ratio of centralisation and autonomy at various 
levels of planned economy. A distinguishing feature of the present stage 
is the existence of the objective need to strengthen both trends, i.e. 
centralisation and autonomy of each level of economic activity. 
Moreover, the causes underlying these needs are the same. 

Thus, intensification of production requires, on the one hand, 
stronger centralisation. This is the only way to concentrate resources 
on the decisive areas of scientific and technical progress, on the 
development of those spheres which predetermine that progress as 
well as the overall make-up of the entire economy, and on clearing 
the bottlenecks. 

The same purpose is being served by the establishment of a single 
national economic complex. This objectively strengthens the overrid¬ 
ing importance of a national approach to all economic problems and 
requires that departmentalism and parochial attitudes be overcome 
and decisions on national economic management be ensured. 

To intensify production, to maintain the level of its socialisation 
and encourage the leading trends in its development at the same 
time require greater initiative and responsibility at all levels of 
economic management and in all echelons of the economy: this can 
largely be explained in terms of an intensified u.se of commodity- 
money relations (although, naturally, this is not the sole explanation). 
The transition to an intensive type of expanded reproduction 
requires greater autonomy of enterprises: the emphasis is being 
shifted from the establishment of new enterprises to better utilisation 
of those already existing, and to an accelerated replacement of 
equipment and renovation of the existing industrial echelons. 

The establishment of inter-branch, territorial-industrial and in¬ 
dustrial (i.e. at the level of the primary echelon) complexes essentially 
expands the range, and raises the significance of the issues they have 
to handle. The process of further democratisation of 4he social 
production management (a process intrinsic to an accelerated socialist 
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development) and deepening of its self-administration also leads to 
greater initiative and responsibility of all economic echelons (from 
the work place level upwards). 

An approach to determining the ratio of the three relatively 
different sources of financing of expanded socialist production, i.e. 
the budget, the so-called proper funds of an enterprise (or a com¬ 
plex), and credits, should be just as specifically historical. These 
sources remain throughout all phases of socialism, but their ratio is 
defined by a number of objective circumstances and largely depends 
on the prevailing type of expanded reproduction. Against 
the background of intensification and the growing autonomy of 
enterprises the role of their own funds and credits cannot help but 
increase. It is therefore important to further expand the principles of 
self-repayment and self-financing. 

This trend conforms with the need for strengthening a single 
national economic complex; as a result of its establishment the 
already mentioned outside monitoring of the functioning of individu¬ 
al economic echelons and, therefore, of the bank as a monitoring 
body, is becoming more significant. An intensified use of credit is 
one of the promising ways of combining stronger centralisation with 
greater autonomy at all ecortbmic levels. Credit, furthermore, has a 
major potential in terms of enhancing the effectiveness of financial 
incentives. Budget financing must be oriented, first and foremost, 
towards majtjr ecrmomic programmes performed in a centralised 
manner. 

Organically united, the (rends mentioned (strengthening central¬ 
isation and expanding autonomy at all levels of economic activity) 
constitute a “skeleton” of the radical reform in management which is 
under way. All the other and more specific elements of this reform 
flow directly from these two trends. 

It is absolutely clear that centralisation’s real strength is defined 
not by the number of issues handled by the centre, but rather by 
their character and by how competent are the managerial decisions 
which are being adopted. On the other hand, the economy is facing 
problems which determine its overall condition and cannot, in 
principle, be resolved at the enterprise level. Hence the urgency of 
the problem of defining the objective limits of both autonomy and 
centralisation. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasised that socialist society has at 
its disposal a variety of methods of economic management. 
Moreover, its “arsenal” is more diverse than in bourgeois society. 
The overriding objective of the system of management consists in 
applying on a rational and integrated basis the entire range of these 
methods without artificially excluding any of the integral compo¬ 
nents. Only in this way, to use Lenin’s metaphor, can there be an 
economic “symphony” rather than “cacophony”.'® 
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Problems and Prospects 
of Reconstruction 


With Optimism and 
Without Embellishment. 

On the Reform of Musical Education 

Dmitri KABALEVSKY 


From the Editors: Composer Dmitf^ Kabalevsky (1904-1987) has been interviewed 
by staff member of the journal Kommunist O. Kuprin, on the subject of the new 
music syllabus for secondary school. The syllabus is up-to-date and is in tune with 
the reconstruction currently taking place in Soviet society. In the Russian 
Federation alone more than eight million pupils are already being taught music 
according to the new syllabus. And sufficient experience has been accumulated to 
enable us to analyse the nature of the psychological reorientation currently going 
on in this country, using this specific and by no means isolated example. 


First let me introduce the author of the new music syllabus. 
The famous composer Dmitri Kabalevsky held a Doctorate in 
Arts, he was full member of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
Honorary President of the International Society for Musical 
Education (under UNESCO), Deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet 
and bearer of the title of Hero of Socialist Labour. These are just 
some of the distinctions conferred on Kabalevsky, and I mention 
them here so that the reader can appreciate the question I asked 
the composer at the end of this interview: 

“What if the reform which you developed back in the 1970s 
was proposed by some obscure innovator? Do you think that 
children would have the benefit of this new music syllabus 
today?” 

I already knew the answer, but the intonation with which he 
gave it was unexpected. Knowing his gentle disposition I might 
have expected a sad smile and a tone of voice reminiscent of 
Chopin... there ^was no Chopin-iike softness in his answer but 
more about that later. 

Says Kabalevsky: In serious matters like this it’s important to 
begin at the beginning, in our case with an understanding of the 
powerful role played by aesthetic education, particularly by musical 
education, in the society’s development. Moreover, aesthetic apprecia- 
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tion invariably involves ethical judgement and in this way helps 
inculcate humanistic ideals in young people. Hence, the essence, 
scale, and direction of aesthetic education reflect society’s own image. 

Kuprin: In other words aesthetic education acquires a political 
and social significance. 

Kabalevsky; Precisely and this truth is often ignored. I recall the 
first years of Soviet power when art was an important factor (we 
know it for a fact!) in the social reconstruction of society and in the 
cultural education of the masses. It proved indispensable both socially 
and politically. It brought beauty within the reach of the common 
people and inculcated in their minds the idea of socialism. 

In the prewar and postwar years the aesthetic education of the 
younger generation was dominated by formalism. Today’s teachers 
are to a great extent victims of the considerable element of formalism 
in the teacher-education system of those days. They missed the time 
when such educationalists as Nadezhda Krupskaya, Anatoli 
Lunacharsky and Boris Asafyev dominated educational thinking. 
Asafyev, in particular, made a very important statement when he said 
that “if music is to be a part of the school curriculum, we must 
exclude completely all theoretical aspects of music and present it to 
children as an artistic phenomenon, created by man, not as an 
academic discipline that one can study and master’’. 

Art must not be taught at school in the same manner as 
mathematics or biology, for the simple reason that artistic laws are 
essentially different from the laws of mathematics and biology. 

Kuprin: Many teachers maintain that young children possess an 
intrinsic talent for music. They compose rhythms and melodics 
without being aware of it. Later on they lose this ability. Does this 
tendency exist, in your opinion? 

Kabalevsky: Without doubt! Children are vigorously creating ail 
the time. Have you ever watched children’s activities in an ordinary 
playground; they erect most daring architectural projects out of 
sand. Artistic creativity is one of the child’s first means of assimilating 
the world. Every child is an artist. Just watch little kids at work! They 
all draw and model. Just listen to them sing or see them dance or 
recite poems. They do it so happily, they don’t even need any words, 
they use just resonant sounds. Here’s an example. 

(Kabalevsky sits at the piano, puts a sheet of music in front of 
him and plays a lovely and quite finished tune.) 

This was composed by a seven-year-old boy. It’s an interesting 
piece of music, very natural and spontaneous. Children imbibe art as 
they do sunshine, clouds, wind, the fields, the forest, their mother’s 
smile, and life itself. This is why they see nothing special at>out being 
able to make art. 
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Kuprin: But in later years this urge to create peters out for some 
reason. Can this natural gift of childhood be preserved and 
developed? 

Kabalevsky: I’ve been teaching children all my life. I’ve been 
watching and studying them. I have always admired them and I can’t 
for the life of me understand why these creative talents disappear. I 
would imagine that it’s we adults who are to blame, both parents and 
teachers. Or, to be more precise, it’s the system of education based 
on the primitive principle that one thing is allowed and another 
forbidden, this is right and that is wrong. This approach has become 
firmly established in our minds. It’s not education but drill. Creativity 
starts where the customary taboos are disregarded for the sake of 
discovery and development. Any restrictions, which are not properly 
explained and therefore bewildering, are a damage to children’s 
creative spirit. We have learnt to kill this creative spirit in children 
even during pre-school education, to say nothing of secondary 
school. 

Kuprin: Even in music lessons? 

Kabalevsky: Including music lessons. Musical education in secon¬ 
dary schools is in a transitional period at the moment. All the 
variants of the old syllabi were aimed at developing choral singing 
skills in children. Children’s choral singing is a wonderful art and, 
moreover, it develops collective spirit and a sense of responsibility. 

The new syllabus also includes choral singing lessons. However, 
today this cannot be an end in itself. When I was a child, the 
teaching of music not only at parish schools but in grammar schools 
as well was limited to teaching children to be able to sing in church 
more or less decently, really singing lessons were simply a supple¬ 
ment to the main ideological discipline—Religious Instruction. Our 
own times have set us a task which is new in principle, to help the 
younger generation master the fundamentals of musical culture. This 
is essential for the allround development of each person. 

Kuprin: What hinders the attainment of this aim, in your 
opinion? 

Kabalevsky: Formalistic attitudes—in all their manifestations. 
They kill the living spirit of art, just as they kill living ideas. They 
convert art into a lifeless body of rules. In one of my articles I 
compared formalism in art to an X-ray picture clearly showing the 
outlines of the skeleton while the living flesh is blurred and barely 
visible. In an X-ray picture you can’t tell a beauty from a monster, or 
a great humanist from a consummate crook. Can you imagine what 
would become of a child made to look at the world through an X-ray 
unit? Real art has always provided a firm foundation for humanism 
and a weapon against crass materialism. We should make wider use 



of art as a means to shape active citizens with rich inner lives and a 
creative approach to reality. This means we need a new approach to 
aesthetic education. 

Kuprin: Can you say, what would be the essence of this new 
approach? 

Kabalevsky: The most essential thing, I repeat, is for children to 
assimilate musical culture. But you can’t achieve this aim or even 
work successfully towards its achievement unless children evince a 
steady interest in music. How can we ensure this interest? Mainly 
with the help of music itself, by exposing children to it during 
lessons. And this must be music capable of inspiring interest in young 
listeners. It must not be any old dull music or shallow music intended 
purely as entertainment. This must be genuinely good music—folk, 
classical, or modern. My method of teaching music in sch<x)ls is based 
on the principle that music lessons are means but education through 
music is the real aim. 

Kuprin: But children’s abilities and educational levels are so 
different! How can lessons be made interesting for each child? 

Kabalevsky: Sixty years ago Asafyev [a noted Soviet composer.— 
Ed.] asked himself the same question, and his conclusion was far 
from comforting, he said that if you take pupils’ abilities and 
educational levels as y<)ur point of departure, you will never be able 
to scientifically establish what music lessons should be like in 
non-specialised schools. Really, a blind alley. But alternatively, what if 
we select as a different point of departure the child’s life experience. 

Kuprin: Do seven-year-olds (and with the new school starting age, 
even six-year-olds) possess any life exjaerience? 

Kabalevsky: They do. I am talking of life experience in relation 
to music. This makes matters simpler. Although today I can speak 
about making matters simpler, in fact it took me several decades of 
constant communication with children, hundreds of interviews, 
discussions, and concerts before this simplicity became obvious to me. 

I had to establish in what way such experience is acquired and 
whether every child possesses it. It appears that they do have such 
experience and every one of them does. 

You cannot meet even one child who hasn’t heard at least one 
song or hasn’t sung one himself, who has never seen people dancing 
and never danced himself, who has never seen soldiers, athletes or 
Young Pioneers marching or never marched himself waving a little 
flag at the kindergarten or a festival. The song, the dance and the march 
are the three cornerstones on which the great edifice of (pusic rests. 
They are its very foundation, its “three pillars’’. They arc the most 
widespread, popular and democratic forms of music. These three 
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pillars Represent not only music’s foundation but its natural union 
with life, with huge masses of the people, with the folk tradition. 

The new music syllabus leads the student as it were from one 
floor of the music edifice to the next, helps him discover for himself 
and assimilate the new facts that he learns about music as he 
progresses. Children not only listen and play music, they are also 
encouraged to talk about it and reflect on it so that they become 
aware that by studying music they are actually studying life itself. 
Moreover, they study it actively, by solving one creative task after 
another and at each stage they are amazed by their own abilities and 
experience the joy of discovery. 

Kuprin: By shifting the emphasis from developing skills onto 
developing the child’s creative abilities you put the problems of 
education into a completely different perspective. This must have 
required a new mentality and a new approach to teaching music in 
schools. To put it into today’s idiom, reconstruction (perestroika) 
started for you ten years ago. The current process of reconstruction, 
in whatever sphere it occurs, reveals itself in much the same way. 
What features of this commtjn process you see as most significant? 

Kabalevsky: Any reform of a genuinely revolutionary nature is a 
painful process. New ideas invariably come into conflict with old 
convictions, customs, and a lack of ability (or desire) to solve new 
problems. As long as the idea exists only as a theory no-one has any 
objections. No-one is apprehensive for they are used to quick 
promises that are slow to be put into practice. But when the time 
comes to do something concrete, the powerful forces of friction set 
in. 

Kuprin: This point deserves particular attention. What stands in 
the way of “acceleration”? This is the most acute of our country’s 
problems today. To put it in specific terms, can we look back to the 
beginning of your campaign? 

Kabalevsky: Many years ago, already decades ago, aesthetic 
education and in particular musical education was universally 
criticised. Both pupils and their instructors were bored stiff by their 
lessons. They had to spend half of each lesson memorising the lyrics 
of a song and the other half learning the tune. There were 
exceptions of course. But they remained as mere exceptions. 
Someone had to tackle the task of working out a new syllabus and 
new teaching methods. *10 fact, a basic reform of musical education in 
secondary school was badly needed. It was the imperative of the 
times. 

Kuprin: Haven’t we got the Research Institute for Education 
Through Art attached to the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences? (I 
knew that Kabalevsky would rather not touch on the painful subject 



of this Institute but I couldn’t but mention it for if I hadn’t our 
discussion would have lacked substance.) 

Kabalevsky: Yes, we have an institution of that name# It is 
supposed to be a national centre for developing theoretical principles 
of aesthetic education and the relevant curricula and syllabi. The 
question of the need to change musical education at school could not 
possibly have escaped the attention of the Institute. I regret to say.... 
Well, if you allow me to continue I may lapse into an entirely 
different tonality full of dissonance and false notes. 

Kuprin: Unfortunately, any account of today’s nation-wide 
reconstruction is not free from this. It would be fitting to recall a few 
facts from the history of your project since we decided to discuss it 
frankly. 

Kabalevsky: My relationship with the Institute is a ^orny subject. 
As far back as the mid-1960s, the Presidium of the Academy asked 
me to review the work of the music section of the Institute and to 
give my opinion of the music syllabus they had developed. It made a 
very depressing impression on me, one of formalism and complete 
disregard of actual school practice. In 1970, the USSR Ministry of 
Education instructed the Institute to develop a new syllabus. I shared 
my ideas with them and they seemed to have no objections in 
principle. In actual fact the Institute was not prepared psychological¬ 
ly for any radical reforms. After several years of futile attempts to 
bring about a solution of this urgent problem I understood that I was 
wasting my time. 

Kuprin: But you had your own theory of what this musical 
education in schools should be like and they had no objections in 
principle to your theory. You are a member of the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences and therefore entitled to a laboratory of your 
own. There is an academic institute specialising in the field, so why 
then... 

Kabalevsky: In the Ministry of Education to which the Academy 
is subordinate, they told me very politely that they could not spare 
any staff for such a laboratory. 

Kuprin: What happened then? 

Kabalevsky: Then I decided to act independently, without asking 
for anyone’s help or permission. I quitted my professor’s post at the 
Conservatoire which 1 had held for almost forty years and took a job 
as an ordinary music teacher at a secondary school. 

Kuprin: Contrary to the Russian saying that “one man, alone, is 
nothing’’.... 

Kmbaievaky: In the first place I wasn’t alone. I had a very fine 
assisunt from the start, my former pupil at the Conserv^oire, 



£. Abdullin. I asked him to find a Moscow school that would risk 
trying our system but that would be an ordinary school in every 
respect. He found a school which didn’t even have a piano and 
consequently no music lessons. It was School No. 209 in Nizhnyaya 
Maslovka Street. 

Secondly, every new idea will have its supporters as well as its 
opponents. After Abdullin reported on our experiment to a teachers’ 
seminar of the Russian Federation we were immediately joined by 
twenty more teachers from all over the country. 

In the autumn of 1973, 22 first-year classes were introduced to 
the new syllabus which by that time was only ready for the first two 
quarter-terms. Designed as a seven-year course it was later extended 
by quarter-terms and semi-terms during the seven-year duration of 
the course. The result was a rigorously tested syllabus with a solid 
record of practical implementation. 

Kuprin: So the whole project was based on the enthusiasm of 
several individuals? 

Kabalevsky: Enthusiasm certainly played its part but it wasn’t just 
enthusiasm. This reform wks made possible thanks to remarkable 
persons, thinking individuals who were honest with themselves and in 
their work, and who were able to rise above habitual stereotypes, who 
had a taste for the new, took clearly defined civic stand and 
understood the intrinsic need for creativity. These were the people 
who joined the laboratory (that was eventually established) and they 
were the enthusiast teachers whose numbers grew constantly. 

Six months after we started, all those taking part in the 
experiment convened in Moscow at the club of the Composers' 
Union in whose name I had launched my campaign. Other teachers 
and specialists in teaching methods, who had heard about our 
experiment were present, and the head of the department of 
teaching methods at the Ministry of Education of the Russian 
Federation, V. Strezikozin. came too and immediately took our side. 
The conference was unanimous that our experiment was a success, 
yielding as it did interesting and unexpected results and that we 
should go on with our work. At the end of the conference I gave a 
demonstration class with my seven-year-old "co-authors”, as I called 
my pupils, at the end of the course. Each teacher taking part in the 
experiment received a copy of the syllabus covering the rest of that 
school term. 

Later we had another important meeting with the then Minister 
of Education of the RSFSR, A. Danilov. He issued an instruction to 
set up a laboratory under the RSFSR Ministry of Education Research 
Institute for Secondary Schools, where my colleagues and I could 
develop our project further and draft relevant textbooks and 
study-aids. The minister's parting words were: “Get on with it! We 
won't interfere but we expect prompt results.” 



Those were not empty words. As soon as we prepared and tested 
our syllabus for the first three grades, the RSFSR Ministry of 
Education signed it and recommended it for all schools without 
waiting until we had completed the whole seven-year course. 

Kuprin: Did the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences steer clear of 
all this? 

Kabalevsky: I regularly reported on the progress of my 
experiment to the Presidium. But our work was not included in 
either the plans or the proceedings of the Academy, because we 
“belonged to a different institution”—to the RSFSR Ministry of 
Education. 

Kuprin: What was the Research Institute for Education Through 
Art engaged in while you were working on your project? 

Kabalevsky: The Institute’s section of music and dance prepared 
one syllabus after another with enviable speed. They were intended 
for ten- and seven-year courses with one or two music lessons a week. 
They produced both experimental and standard syllabi but they were 
all based on the same old principles. The Presidium of the Academy 
hadn’t approved a single one of them. Yet the Institute did nothing 
to revise the work of the section. 

Kuprin: It appears that you’ve won a creaiive competition with a 
whole institute. 

Kabalevsky: You can hardly call it a competition, much less a 
creative one. 

(Kabalevsky fell silent. Probably he was recalling the past 
unpleasantness, his years of nerve-racking struggle to introduce 
a project which had no open opponents. He probabiy thought 
about ail the books he might otherwise have written and music 
he might have composed and much else that you don’t tell a 
stranger, particularly a reporter with a dictophone. I shouldn’t 
have mentioned the competition. A competition is only fair when 
the competitors are on an equal footing. But what fairness can 
one expect in a struggle between a basically new idea, albeit 
tested in practice, and a monolythic moss-grown academic 
fortress. That was a situation typical for the current country-wide 
reconstruction, involving the ambitions of individual groups of 
scholars, distrust and envy of outsiders’ Inventions, ideas, and 
theories and a lack of interest in translating new ideas into 
. practice.) 

Kabalevsky (after a pause): In I. Grekova’s story “The Ship of 
Widows” there is a lady manager of a children’s home. Grekova 
depicts her main characteristic very accurately: as is often the case 
with professional managers, she has a keen sense for the ntfw and the 
out-of-the-ordinary. As soon as she spots a new idea she drags it into 
the limelight and kills it. 
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Suffice it to recall Sukhoinlinsky, Davydov, Zankov and Shcheti- 
nin who challenged the rigidity and formalism in the school system 
of their times. The famous innovator and art teacher Nemensky went 
through hell for his ideas. The history teacher Predtechenskaya, the 
author of the high school course on “World Literature and Art”, was 
likewise persecuted. They did not compete, they struggled, and theirs 
was an unequal struggle. 

I wonder if today our psychologists study the “inertia of 
mentality” as a social phenomenon, and whether they explore the 
mechanism of bureaucracy as it manifests itself today, and also such 
related phenomena as red-tape, feigned ignorance, and outright 
hypocrisy. I had a chance to see how urgent these problems are. To 
be quite frank, they are unfortunately the unavoidable companions 
of any reform, particularly when it involves human psychology. I 
have had enough p)ersonal experience to convince me that one must 
not rest on one’s laurels after a first success, even if it has received 
general recognition. The old and outdated do not give up even after 
they have been defeated. One of the reasons for this, I feel, is that 
reconstruction in our country is not going fast enough. Although we 
expose and denounce the 'outdated attitudes we forget about the 
incredible tenacity these customs and harmful traditions possess. 

Kuprin: Let’s get the facts straight. Your new music syllabus has 
been approved by the USSR Ministry of Education and recom¬ 
mended as a standard syllabus for all schools in the country. It has 
also been adopted by the Ministry of Education of the Russian 
Federation as a compulsory syllabus for all sch<x)ls in the Russian 
Federation. It has been approved by the Presidium of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences and by the Soviet Composers’ Union. 
Moreover, these decisions were taken twice before the school reform 
was adopted, and in the course of its implementJttion your music- 
syllabus was again approved for the third time (without any 
• amendments). \^o opposes it now, after such authoritative recogni¬ 
tion? What forms does their opposition take? 

Kabalevsky: Here’s one example. With the encouragement of the 
former Deputy Minister of Education of the USSR, V. Korotov, the 
syllabi worked out by the Institute have been circulated twice in the 
Union republics although they had not been approved or adopted by 
the relevant authorities. 

And there’s a more serious fact. Despite numerous resolutions on 
the need to revise the training system for music teachers, most of 
music teacher-training schools and institutes, even the leading one, 
the Lenin Teacher-Training Institute in Moscow, continue to instruct 
their students with a view to their using the old syllabi although they 
know perfectly well that their graduates will have to work with the 
new syllabus. In 1985, some 2,000 music teachers graduated from 
teacher-training colleges around the country, all of them trained to 



teach music on the basis of the old syllabi although the new syllabus 
was adopted before they were enrolled in their colleges. It defies 
common sense. 

I can give you one more example. In the same year 198^, the 
Presidium of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences asked me to give 
my impressions of one of the Institute’s latest documents, entitled 
“Musical Education in Secondary Schools”. I was asked to study the 
paper and make critical recommendations. I thought they had sent 
me some old paper by mistake. Whereas in previous material issued 
by the Institute, it was stated that “skills and habits form the basis of 
musical culture”, now they insisted that mastering the relevant 
information as well as developing the necessary skills and habits was 
the aim of musical education in secondary schools. That is, I saw the 
same formalistic approach and the neglect of the ideological and 
educational role of art. That’s another method of i^lowing down 
reconstruction—simply ignoring new ideas and continuing in the old 
rut. 

There are other methods as well. Some people indulge in voluble 
discussions of reform instead of undertaking anything constructive. 

Kuprin: I feel that reconstruction is far from being an abstract 
idea for you. 

Kabalevsky: It is very real for me, even in terms of dates: on 
May 15, 1985, I completely lost my patience and sent a letter 
addressed to the members of the Presidium and the President of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, M. Kondakov, concerning the 
above-mentioned paper. The question I raised in that letter was 
something like ... “for how long will the Academy tolerate the 
deplorable situation at the Institute under their supervision and 
encourage the work they have been rejecting?” 

They tried to talk me into taking my letter back or asked me at 
least not to insist on discussing it at the Presidium’s session. But the 
discussion took place, though not immediately after my letter but 
nine months later, on February 5, 1986. It differed little from the 
numerous previous discussions of the subject. My project was 
approved as before, while the latest productions of the Institute’s 
section of music and dance were severely criticised. 

Vice-President Yu. Babansky quoted from one of the academic 
papers prepared at the section and commented on it in a tone of 
indignation: “We may be asked: Who is the author of this nonsense? 
Who is responsible for these unprofessional statements? What sort of 
Academy is that at all?” But nothing changed after the session. 
Everyone retained his or her opinion, the disreputed section retained 
its leadership while the President of the Academy, M. Kondakov, 
concluded the discussion with a suggestion to “forget about it”. 

(1 must interrupt the composer here again and draw attention 
to this attitude of complacency so typical of some administrators 
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when they deal with controversies requiring principied solutions. 
This attitude is the result of the many years when there was 
never any serious analysis of the country’s situation. The 
reconstruction currently underway in this country is of a 
revolutionary nature and unless we overcome inertia and 
indifference by our revolutionary spirit, unless we do away with 
outdated elements of our life resolutely and completely, we risk 
being bogged down in conservatism which disguises itself as 
modern attitudes. We must be careful not to be fooled by 
superficial righteous anger which in actual fact is nothing but 
empty talk. It is not the businesslike response to constructive 
criticism it pretends to be.) 

Kabalevsky (continues); Later I received a letter (dated Feb¬ 
ruary 5, 1986) from the Presidium of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences informing me that a commission was to be set up to revise 
the activities of the section. Whether this commission really carried 
out any inspection and who its members were and what the results of 
its inspection were, I have received no information so far, although it 
was appointed at the same sitting when my letter was discussed. 
Bureaucracy likes secrecy. 

Incidentally that session the Presidium was held in camera, 
presumably to avoid publicity. However, a reporter from Uchitelskaya 
gazeta (Teachers’ Gazette) found his way behind the closed doors and 
two weeks later the paper published his article, which contained more 
information on this whole affair. 

(I read this article. I got the impression from it that some of 
those present at the discussion were in a rather difficult position, 
they wished to achieve reconstruction while changing practically 
nothing, without even attempting to coordinate the work of the 
section with that of Kabalevsky’s laboratory, in other words to 
combine the incompatible. There is no saying that their decision 
might have been. The article in the Uchitelskaya gazeta quoted a 
rather extraordinary statement by the head of the section of 
music and dance, Yu. Aliyev: “When I get the instruction to use 
Kabalevsky’s system I’ll be working according to Kabalevsky.’’ 
Apparently the man hasn't got the instructions from his superiors 
yet, or he would have no difficulty in promptly achieving 
’’psychological reorientation” by order. 

There was another significant speech at that conference, also 
quoted in the article. The Secretary of the institute’s Party 
organisation, N. Kushayev, calculated that the defective music 
syllabi devised by the institute cost nearly one million rubles. So 
he suggested that some use be made of them since, he 
reasoned, so much good money was wasted, such a costly 
product should surely have something of use. It’s not often one 
hears such a frank attempt to save tne face. 

I asked the editors what the reaction of the Academy was to 
the newspaper’s attack? They said there was none. I think this 
attitude towards press criticism on the part of the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences contrary both to the Party spirit and to 
pedagogical principles. 

Our discussion was almost over. We had a long talk touching 
on many moot points. 
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Schoolchildren have certainly been fortunate. The whole of 
our society and the state in general have been fortunate. In some 
25,000 schools in the Russian Federation aione, children enjoy 
their music lessons as a creative experience thanks to«Omitri 
Kabalevsky, a remarkable composer and educationalist. The 
children are not aware of the enormous effort that went into 
surmounting ali the bureaucratic obstacles so that they could be 
initiated into genuine art. 

Yet, we have eveiy reason for optimism. The reform of 
secondary-school musical education is well underway. The new 
principles have won out. But why did they have to fight for their 
very existence? And how many innovators gave up their struggle 
because they lacked the determination, the authority and the 
faith in his chosen cause that Kabalevsky had. Who can calculate 
the losses suffered by our society due to bureaucracy and red 
tape? Unless we learn to take radical measures we are never 
likely to achieve very much. 

Despite the voluble discussions on "psychological reorienta¬ 
tion” going on at the Academy they are still not very eager to 
learn. One of the demands of the times has been aptly 
formulated at the 27th Congress of the CPSU: "It is about time to 
stop exercises in misplaced tact where there should be exacting¬ 
ness and honesty, a Party conscience.”) ^ 

As I was taking leave I put one final question to Kabalevsky: 
“What if back in the early 1970s it was not you but some obscure 
innovator who put forward this reform of musical education, what 
chance is there that children would have the benefit of these music- 
classes today?” 

“Not a dog’s chance!” rumbled Kabalevsky in a tone reminiscent 
of Beethoven, there was no trace of the elegiac Chopin in his voice. 



Marx and the Methodology 
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Marx not only made an in-depth scientific analysis of capitalist 
relations of production and the laws "governing them and predicted 
the historically inevitable demise of the capitalist mode of production, 
but also expounded theoretical propositions about socialist society, 
which have been validated by the practice of socialist construction. 

The Marxian methodology of research into economic processes 
and phenomena is of enduring relevance for the science of the 
political economy of socialism. Practice has convincingly shown that 
the creative use of this methodology is an earnest of the further 
development of the political econoiny of socialism. The practical 
significance of the Marxian methodology is also growing since the 
political economy of socialism, being a theoretical expression of the 
system of socialist relations of production and its inherent laws, is at 
the same time a necessary prerequisite of the systematic guidance of 
socio-economic processes in society. The conclusions and propositions 
of this methodology constitute the scientific basis of the economic 
policies of the Communist and Workers’ parties of the socialist 
countries. 

As compared with the political economy of capitalism, the political 
economy of socialism performs its social role with greater efficacy, 
the more deeply it reveals the essential inner ties between the 
economic relations of socialism, and the more fully it explains the 
external forms of their manifestation, the content of economic laws, 
their quantitative and qualitative essence, and the mechanism of their 
operation. This circumstance and also the dynamism of the socialist 
economy necessitate the further elaboration of the fundamental 
problems of economic theory, the timely substantiation of new 


phenomena of economic life and not only the quantitative increase in 
knowledge but also a qualitatively deeper analysis of socialist relations 
of production in their entirety. The practical realisation «f the 
directives of the 27th CPSU Congress concerning the acceleration of 
the country’s socio-economic development, the switch over of its 
economy to intensive development, the achievement of a qualitatively 
new Slate of the socialist society, the vast scale and complexity of the 
tasks being tackled make this analysis all the more necessary. The 
more so as there are many problems in the political economy of 
socialism that await their creative solution. 

As Mikhail Gorbachev noted, “life prompts us to take a new look 
at some theoretical ideas and concepts. This applies to such major 
problems as the interaction of the productive forces and the 
production relations, socialist ownership and its economic forms, 
commodity-money relations, the coordination of centfalism with the 
autonomy of economic organisations, and so on.” ‘ 

♦ ♦ * 

The improvement of scientific methodology occupies a special 
place among the factors that exert a direct influence on the 
development of any science. For the level and condition of the latter 
is not simply an indicator of its maturity, but also a fundamental 
precondition for its development. This fully applies both to the 
methodology of political economy as a whole and to its every 
component, including the method of research. 

When developing the method of the political economy of 
socialism the following must be borne in mind. First, the question of 
the correlation between the general scientific method of dialectical 
and historical materialism, on the one hand, and the specific methtxls 
of research employed by political economy, on the other hand. 
Dialectical and historical materialism as a universal method of the 
natural and social sciences is the nucleus of the method used by the 
political economy of scxrialism. But it would be wrong on these 
grounds to present the matter as if it is quite possible to 
“superimpose” this general philosophical approach on the political 
economy of socialism. In ptoint of fact, this approach removes the 
question about the relative independence of methods of particular 
sciences. The dialectics of the correlation between them is such that 
political economy elaborates its own specific means of investigating its 
subject-matter by using the general principles of dialectical and 
historical materialism and by specifying them conformably to the 
economic sphere of public life and to the peculiarities of the said 
subject-matter. In this way the general principles of diale^cs develop 
into politico-economic methods of investigation. Small wonder that 
Engels emphasised the enormous independent significance of the 
elaboration by Marx of a scientific method of political economy. He 
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wrote: “The working out of the method which forms the foundation 
of Marx’s criticism of political economy we consider a result of hardly 
less importance than the basic materialist outlook itself.”^ 

Second, the question of the correlation between the theoretical 
system and the method of science. In our opinion, the difference 
between them is relative in a sense, because the theoretical 
conclusions of science may later on prove to be important aspects of 
its methtxi.’ It is common knowledge that the labour theory of value 
is an essential part of Marx’s theoretical system and plays an 
exceptionally important methodological role. We also know the 
methodological importance of Marx’s theory of surplus value—the 
corner-stone of his theoretical system—for an analysis of capitalism. 

Third, the question of the specific nature of the method of the 
political economy of socialism. There are no grounds to speak about 
the method of the political economy of socialism radically differing 
from the method of political economy in the broad sense of the 
word. Here one can only speak about the specific use of the method 
of political economy as a science about the relations of production as 
applied to the study of the socialist system of production relations. 
Therefore, Marx’s tenets on'the methods of analysis of production 
relations in capitalist society have both particular and general 
methodological significance, which fact presupposes their further 
specification with due account of socialist relations of production. 
The Marxian methodology is the true and universal one for analysis 
of economic relations in their concrete forms (capitalism, stxrialism) 
with due account, of course, of their specificity."* 

This circumstance explains why the method of investigation used 
in Capital is of enduring importance for the political economy of 
socialism. In this work Marx used the general philosophical method 
for an analysis of a special system of production relations. Lenin 
wrote in this connection: “If Marx did not leave behind him a 'Logic' 
(with a capital letter), he did leave the logic of 'Capital'." ® Perhaps, it 
would be wrong to assume that economics has already taken 
everything from this arsenal. 

In corroboration of this idea let us cite Marx’s theory about the 
dual nature of the labour of commodity producers, which plays a 
major methodological role in Marx’s economic theory and which he 
himself repeatedly emphasised. He wrote about this theory: “This 
f>oint is the pivot on which a clear comprehension of Political 
Economy turns.’’® No other part of his theory was thus appraised by 
him. ^ 

Both from the theoretical and methodological points of view 
Marx attached exceptional importance to the analysis of the labour of 
commodity producers and its structure (its internal content and social 
form). He regarded the discovery of the dual nature of the labour 
embt^ied in a commodity and of surplus value among the major 
discoveries he made in his Capital. Particularly noteworthy is his 
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proposition that "'all understanding of the facts*’ [of the capitalist 
mode of production— Ed.] depends upon this”’ (i.e. the concept of 
the dual nature of the labour of commodity producers). * 

What accounts for the considerable methodological role played by 
the concept of the dual nature of labour in Marx’s economic theory? 
The fact that Marx studied the basic structural pattern of commodity 
relations that conditions the inner structure of phenomena in the 
capitalist economy. 

The Marxist-Leninist understanding of the nature of labour 
proceeds from the unity of its two aspects. On the one hand, labour 
is a process of man’s interaction with nature, that is, it has a definite 
material content. On the other hand, labour is an historically definite 
system of production relations. In capitalist production and under 
the impact of the contradiction inherent in it between the hidden 
social character of labour and the private form* of commodity 
producers’ labour this two-fold nature of labour assumes a historical¬ 
ly specific form and represents a contradictory unity of concrete and 
abstract labour. The proposition of historical materialism on the 
contradictory unity of the two aspects of social production — 
productive forces and production relations—conformably to labour 
under a commodity economy was developed by Marx into a theory 
about the unity and antithesis of concrete and abstract labour. 

But this theoretical proposition plays a major methfxlological role. 
The point is that labour makes up the chief content of the economic- 
life of society. For this reason all economic phenomena and processes 
are—immediately or ultimately—only different manifestations of 
human labour—living and materialised (its functioning and result, its 
content and social form, etc.). It follows from this: if labour underlies 
all economic phenomena and has a dual nature in a commodity 
economy, the economic phenomena of commodity production of 
necessity possess a dual nature. For example, the commodity 
represents a contradictory unity of two aspects: use-value and value, 
the results of concrete and abstract value. As Marx demonstrated, the 
commodity’s value is the sum of value, transferred by concrete labour 
from means of production, and the newly-created value as a result of 
the materialisation of abstract labour. He revealed the dual nature of 
capitalist production as a process of creating a use-value (simple 
process of labour) and as a process of creating a surplus-value 
(augmentation of value). 

The discovery by Marx of labour as a commodity with its two 
aspects made a veritable revolution in economics. An analysis of this 
phenomenon enabled him to scientifically solve the problem of the 
emergence of surplus-value as a result of the exploitation of wage 
workers by capitalists: surplus-value is the value appropyated by the 
class of capitalists without payment; it represents the difference 
between the value newly created by wage workers as a result of using 
the use-value of labour and the value of labour itself. Marx revealed 
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the two-fold structure of capital (constant and variable capital), the 
two methods of production of surplus-value (absolute and relative 
surplus value), the two methods of subjugating labour to capital 
(formal and real), the organic structure of capital as a contradictory 
unity of the technical and value structure of capital, the duality of 
capitalist production management, etc. The basic structural pattern 
of commodity relations is to be seen in the objective conditionality of 
the dual nature of the phenomena and the processes of commodity 
production by the dual nature of the labour of commodity 
producers. 

It is clear that a proper understanding of the dual nature of 
labour and, hence, of the two-fold structure of the phenomena and 
processes of the capitalist production of commodities is of great 
theoretical and practical importance. Without this understanding it 
would be impossible to reveal the objective laws of the capitalist mt)de 
of production, including the law of surplus-value.” Moreover, it 
would have been impossible for Marx to elaborate the science of the 
political economy of the working class in general. 

«.' * He He 

Of great scientific interest is the question to what extent the 
Marxian methtxlological principle of the investigation of commodity 
relations—the concept of the dual nature of labour—is applicable to 
the political economy of socialism.® 

In economic terms, socialism is directly social production. At the 
same time it preserves commodity production as well. Specific as it is, 
the latter retains its qualitative essence as commodity production, its 
basic features, laws and contradictions. In this connection it is quite 
legitimate to say that the Marxian concept of the dual nature of the 
labour of commodity producers, with due account of the specificity 
of socialist production relations, is a component of the political 
economy of socialism and that it preserves its methodological role for 
getting to know the commodity-money relations under socialism. Yet 
the role of this concept in the analysis of these relations (in the light 
of the specific features determined by the leading role of directly 
social relations) has not been properly treated in Soviet economic 
literature. 

The scientific understanding of the phenomena and processes of 
commodity production under socialism and also of some contradic¬ 
tions engendered by the commodity form as such is basically 
associated with the dUhl nature of labour, which is due to the dual 
nature of phenomena in the commodity sphere. The product of 
socialist enterprises, being a directly social product, retains its 
commodity form and represents the unity of use-value and value. 
The process of socialist production, being directly social in its 
essence, is both the process of creating use-value and the process of 
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creating value; under socialism the reproduction processes are also 
dual (reproduction of the social product as regards its natural and 
material form and as regards its value); the dual nature is also 
retained by the s(x:iaiist market (demand and supply) and circulation 
costs, etc. 

The dual nature of socialist labour (as concrete and abstract 
labour, though possessing specific features) presupposes the need for 
taking this circumstance into account in direct economic practice, 
particularly in economic management. Without this it would be 
impossible to ensure the effective functioning of the socialist 
economy, for in this case certain production relations and their laws 
that exist and operate in socialist society would be disregarded. Here 
special importance attaches, for example, to the economically 
justified combination of natural and value indicators of economic 
plans, of measuring instruments of outlays and results of socialist 
production and its economic efficacy. The orientation and results of 
the economic performance of socialist enterprises largely depend on 
the degree to which the objective dual nature of such indicators are 
taken into account. The overestimation of the significance of value 
indicators (that was widely practised in the Soviet Union in the recent 
past), when the indicator of the volume of realised products in 
conjunction with the indicators of profit and profitability played the 
determinative part for work collectives, and also the minimising of 
the role played by natural indicators brought about a number of 
negative phenomena in the Soviet economy. Due to this practice 
work collectives began to lose interest in the fulfilment of their plans 
in the line of goods with the result that disproportions arose between 
the natural-material aspect and the value aspect of the social product; 
the indicators of the final results of enterprises were pushed into the 
background (for example, the appraisal of the performance of 
building organisations in terms of capital investment in rubles and 
not of commissioned facilities was among other factors responsible 
for the growth of uncompleted construction). The interest of work 
collectives in reducing production costs also lessened. 

The restoration of the full role of natural indicators (it is 
important to avoid their absolutisation in this process) and their use 
in dialectical unity with value indicators should form an integral 
system of planned indicators that will take into consideration the dual 
nature of the socialist process of production whose underlying 
feature is the dual nature of socialist labour. In its turn, the 
improvement of both natural and value indicators is a necessary 
element of the perfection of the planning mechanism. The 27th 
CPSU Congress stressed the urgent need “to perfect the system of 
plan indicators, to have them oriented more closely toward final 
national economic results and to enhance the significance of 
indicators reflecting the efficiency of the use of labour, material and 
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financial resources, and the quality and scope of the renewal of 
products.” 

The efficient functioning of the socialist economy of necessity 
calls for a balance between society's natural-material resources (their 
direct basis is concrete labour) and financial resources (their basis is 
abstract labour). The hitherto existing lack of balance in this sphere 
has had negative consequences. Reference is not only to the balance 
of the population’s incomes and expenditures but also to the 
production activity. The excess of the s(x:ialist enterprises’ financial 
resources over and above their natural-material resources eventually 
leads to the weakening of centralism in economic management 
(capital investments are dissipated, less attention is paid to the quality 
of products, the assortment of goods deteriorates, etc.). The 
elimination of such disproportions presupposes ensuring the move¬ 
ment of society’s pecuniary resources in accordance with the real 
reproduction processes both in natural and value form. 

However, methodologically, the concept of the dual nature of 
labour is fruitful not only for analysing commodity relations under 
socialism but also for studying directly scKial relations with due 
account of the specificity of ^he latter. 

The point is that the natural basis of the dual nature of the 
labour of commodity producers, which was discovered by Marx and 
which assumes the form of concrete and abstract labour in 
commodity production, retains its significance with respect to directly 
social production as well. This is above all an expedient, useful form 
of labour. Marx wrote; “Labour is a creator of use-value, is useful 
labour; it is a necessary condition, independent of all forms of 
society, for the existence of the human race.” ” What is preserved is 
the other side of this natural basis: the expenditure of man’s physical, 
mental and nervous energy on the production of use-values he 
needs, that is, the so-called labour in general. 

Both the useful form of labour and “labour in general” are the 
phenomena of society’s productive forces and not of its production 
relations. However, this cannot serve as an argument for negating 
the dual nature of labour in its socio-economic meaning in directly 
social production. On the contrary, this is a very important argument 
in favour of the proposition that in these conditions, too, labour acts 
as a dual phenomenon. The point to note is that the duality of the 
natural basis of labour—the useful form of labour and “laboui in 
general”—like any other element of society’s productive forces always 
acquires a definite social form. It is common knowledge that society’s 
proactive forces do not exist outside any system of production 
relations. For example, in the context of commodity production the 
useful form of labour is concrete labour, while “labour in general” 
assumes the form of abstract labour. Any other approach to the 
analysis of directly social production would mean, in point of fact, 



the repudiation of the essential Marxist-Leninist tenet on the unity of 
the productive forces and production relations. 

No less futile is the attempt to present the matter that useful 
labour as such plays the role of both the content of labour and of its 
social form, although outwardly useful labour seems to play this dual 
role. But in actual fact such an interpretation makes for the 
confusion of social form and content of labour and ultimately of 
production relations and the productive forces. In a word, the 
negation of the dual nature of labour in directly social production at 
any pretext is untenable methodologically and may in practice 
engender negative consequences. 

In this connection an important question arises: what forms does 
the duality of labour acquire in directly social production? 

In directly social production the useful form of labour is directly 
useful labour. The elements connected with the commodity form of 
the product of labour disappear from the former useful form of 
labour, that is, concrete labour. Social use-value and scxial require¬ 
ment are not mediated in these conditions by the market, but enter 
into direct contact. 

As for labour in general, the expenditure of labour in a 
physiological sense, in directly social production are not only an 
aspect of the material-technical process of production, but also the 
vehicles of a definite economic connection, which constitutes a 
specific social form of labour in the given historical conditions. Its 
characteristic feature is that the given connection expresses the 
exchange of activity (labour) within the framework of a single 
national cooperation of labour and is based on the directly social 
joining of the labour force and the means of production, in the 
context of the directly social appropriation of the results of 
production. 

As Marx showed, the value of a commodity expresses the 
relations between the economically isolated producers, while the 
stx:io-economic form of labour in directly social production expresses 
the relations of collectivism. Hence a special form of expression of 
the social nature of labour in given conditions, which is different 
from that in commt)dity production, when people recognise the social 
nature not of living labour itself in the process of its functioning, but 
of materialised labour embodied in a commodity. Under the system 
of the national cooperation of labour, the labour of the direct 
participants in production in its natural form is a generally 
recognised form. The form of estimating labour also undergoes 
change: the value form is replaced by its stock-taking in terms of 
working time. 

A special mechanism of assessing the expenditure of labour as 
socially necessary takes shape in directly social production. It is 
common knowledge that the balance between demand (social 
requirements) and supply (production) is the basis of such a 



mechanism. But in cY>mmodity production this interrelationship is 
mediated by solvent demand. The directly social form of labour 
discards the value form of expressing this demand. Hence the 
planned distribution of labour according to industries is effected in 
accordance with the structure and character of social requirements 
directly in their natural form. 

Thus, under socialism labour has a complex structure. Since 
socialist labour, being directly social by its nature, retains at the same 
time the properties of the labour of a commodity producer, the 
natural basis of the duality of labour (useful labour and labour in 
general) assumes socially heterogeneous forms (commodity and 
otherwise). The useful form of labour is expressed as directly useful 
labour, on the one hand, and as concrete labour, on the other. 
“Labour in general” assumes the form of abstract labour and is at 
the same time a vehicle of socialist collectivist relations. For this 
reason the socialist product represents a dialectical unity of the 
features of the directly social product and commodity, which fact 
finds its concrete forms of expression in the categories of both 
use-value and value. 

The Marxian concept of the dual nature of labour is an important 
methtxlological instrument for analysing directly social labour under 
socialism, the first phase of the communist mode of production. The 
qualitative essence of every structural element of socialist labour 
reflects real socio-economic processes. The identification of these 
elements and analysis of their foundations and external forms of 
expression are essential for creating a categorial set of concepts of 
labour and also for investigating the basic phenomena of economic 
practice: labour productivity, the factors of its growth and stimula¬ 
tion, socialist competition, labour discipline, which are of importance 
for the further progress of the socialist economy. 

* « * 

Today, when “we intend to switch over to an economy having a 
higher level of organisation and effectiveness, with comprehensively 
developed productive forces, mature socialist relations of production, 
and a smoothly-functioning economic mechanism”,the role of the 
decisive factor in the fulfilment of the programme of accelerating the 
country’s socio-economic development belongs to the consistent 
strategic course of heightening the efficiency of social production in 
every way possible. These questions were in the spotlight of the 27th 
CPSU Congress, which- advanced the major task of setting in motion 
all the factors conducive to higher efficiency and quality. 

The solution of this task presupposes an in-depth study of the 
objective regularities of socialist pr^uction which, in our view, can 
be greatly facilitated by an understanding of the dual nature of 
labemr under socialism (its content and social form), since it of 



necessity conditions the dual nature of phenomena and processes in 
the socialist economy. It is true of socialism, too, that economic 
phenomena are directly or ultimately the different manifestations of 
human labour and its results. The understanding of this dependence 
is very important not only on the theoretical but also on the practical 
plane. This also directly applies to the factors of efficiency of social 
productif>n. 

The growth of social labour productivity is a decisive economic- 
factor in the realisation of the potentialities of socialism, its 
advantages and on this basis of its victory in the economic- 
competition with capitalism. The problem of raising labour produc¬ 
tivity and intensification of production has acquired special imp»or- 
tance today. On the one hand, this is due to the limited possibilities 
of using the extensive factors of economic devel<>pment, and on the 
other hand, to the objective economic and social conditions calling 
for enf)rmous resources to sustain high rates of economic growth and 
a further rise in the people’s standard of living. In this connection 
the fundamental task is to make a breakthrough in the growth rates 
of labour productivity in all sectors of the economy. In the 12th 
Five-Year Plan period (1986-1990), the country intends to raise social 
labour productivity by 20-23 per cent and thereby to obtain the 
entire increment of the national income, industrial and agricultural 
output, of the volume of rail freightage and building (in the previous 
five-year plan jjeriod this source accounted for 87 per cent of the 
national income). 

Analysis of labour productivity enabled Marx to discover its dual 
nature. He proceeded from the fact that if labour producing a 
comm<xlity is dual, then the productivity of this labour is also 
two-fold. On the one hand, this is the efficacy of purposeful 
productive activity, that is, of concrete labour,* which fact found its 
expression in the Marxian category “productive power of labour”. 
He wrote: “Productive power has reference, of course, only to labour 
of some useful concrete form, the efficacy of any special productive 
activity during a given time being dependent on its productive¬ 
ness.” Having stressed that the productiveness of labour is a 
characteristic of concrete labour alone, Marx noted that “no change 
in this productiveness affects the labour represented by value”, i.e. 
abstract labour. 

Productivity of labour has another side to it—intensity of 
labour—inputs of labour in general or of abstract labour per unit of 
time in commodity production. Marx wrote: “Increased productive¬ 
ness and greater intensity of labour, both have a like effect. They 
both augment the mass of articles produced in a given 
time.” Thus, labour productivity is a complex two-fold’*i>henome- 
non that combines the effect of the productive power of labour and 
that of labour intensity. 
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The unity between the productive power of labour and labour 
intensity and the difference between them, which are preserved in 
specific social forms under socialism as well, are of vital importance 
in practical terms. Indeed, the dual structure of labour productivity 
also predetermines the duality of the methods of increasing it. On 
the one hand, the reference is to the totality of means that make it 
possible to increase the efficacy of the useful form of labour as such 
in the case of the invariable expenditure of man’s physical, mental 
and nervous energy. The use of the latest types of technology, the 
introduction into practice of the achievements of the revolution in 
science and technology, the improvement of labour organisation, and 
the use t>f more effective materials bring about progressive changes 
directly in the useful form of labour and lead to greater output per 
unit of time. This method of raising labour productivity has two 
decisive advantages: first, it helps to reduce the expenditure of social 
labour per unit of product and thus engenders a series of 
consequences favourable for the socialist economy; second, essentially 
this method has no bounds. 

On the other hand, bringing lal)our intensity up to a socially 
normal level in those branches where it still has not been reached is a 
major source of raising social labour productivity. Despite the 
physiological and social limits of labour intensity growth, this factor 
of raising labour productivity has the advantage, that normally it 
d<jes not call for greater capital investment. 

Because of the dual nature of labour under socialism the 
stimulation of labour is also a dual phenomenon. Usually Soviet 
economists in their writings highlight material and moral incentives, 
but disregard the totality of stimuli arising in the simple process of 
labour as such, that is, in the process of producing use-values. Yet 
practice shows that labour may be stimulated by labour itself, to be 
more exact, by progressive changes in the simple process of labour 
itself, e.g. by improving the content of labour, by reducing its 
monotonous nature, by improving labour conditions, by introducing 
better conditions of working time, etc. 

Thus, our approach to the problem of stimulating labour in the 
light of its dual nature makes it possible to identify two basic trends 
in this stimulation by means of direct economic factors: the 
improvement of the simple process of labour, on the one hand, and 
the improvement of the forms of socialist production relations based 
on the law of distribution according to work done, on the other 
hand. These trends are supplemented by moral incentives that have 
substantial reserves of labour productivity growth. 

Socialist emulation is an important aspect of production relations 
under socialism. As Lenin foresaw, it has become an integral part of 
Soviet reality and exerts an active influence on all aspects of social 
life, primarily on the economy.** Labour relations between particip¬ 
ants in directly social production make up the content of socialist 
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emulation. If we approach the labour of the members of socialist 
society from the angle of its material and technical content, we see 
that this is joint work conditioned by production methods. This joint 
form of work is engendered by the useful form of labour.'It is 
relatively independent of the social form of production. At the same 
time this joint form of work and the interaction of many workers in 
the process of production impart a new quality to production: 
emulation arises among workers. While noting this fact, Marx wrote: 
“Mere social contact begets in most industries an emulation and a 
stimulation of the animal spirits that heighten the efficiency of each 
individual workman.” This conclusion was made by Marx when he 
studied capitalist cooperation of labour. 

Thus, the nature and factors giving rise to this contest between 
participants in joint work are determined by directly useful labour, 
its properties and not by specific relations of production. Therefore, 
we may say that emulation, engendered by the properties of useful 
labour, is not a special production relation of a definite mode of 
production. It is a phenomenon relating to the category of society’s 
productive forces. 

If we regard the labour of the members of socialist society from 
the angle of its social form, we shall see that it is directly social 
labour. In this case labour relations are relations between workers 
who are united into a single national labour ass(x:iation, based on 
public ownership of the means of production, unity of purposes of 
social production, joint labour and appropriation of its results in the 
interests of all the members of society. Individual appropriation of 
labour results by every worker can be effected only on this basis. In a 
word, it is a matter not of just joint work conditioned by the directly 
technical side of production, but of the joint running of the 
economy, where “for the first time after centuries of working for 
others, of forced labour for the exploiter, it has become possible to 
work for oneself In its turn, this interdependence of socialist 
workers objectively engenders relations of contest, emulation between 
participants in collective work for the attainment of the best 
quantitative and qualitative results in the production of material and 
spiritual values. As a result of this, emulation acquires a definite 
social quality and plays the role of one of the forms of the realisation 
of the directly social nature of labour. Thus, socialist emulation arises 
and develops on the basis of public property. 

At the same time it is important to emphasise that under socialism 
the two sides of emulation organically merge, whereas in the 
antagonistic class formations exploitation and oppression undermine 
contest in labour. The difference between the two sides of socialist 
emulation and their dialectical unity at the same time are conditioned 
by stable causal ties and express the essential elements of it; content. 

The dual nature of labour also finds its expression in the category 
“labour discipline”, which, in its turn, is a dual phenomenon. 
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Indeed, the very character of machine production calls for a definite 
forced rhythm of labour, interdependence and cooperation of 
workers and fcir the responsibility of each one for the common 
result. This kind of “technological discipline” is the result of the 
functioning of concrete labour. Therefore, it is only natural that it is 
inherent in both socialism and capitalism. This discipline is required 
by the production process as such, regardless of its social form. 

However, this is only one aspect of the matter. The other is the 
influence exerted by the social form of labour on labour discipline, 
the former imparting a definite social quality to the latter as an 
economic category. Thus, in the slave-owning and feudal s(x:ieties 
labour di.scipline rested on personal dependence, on extra-economic 
coercion. As for capitalism, here labour discipline rests on 
economic ct>ercion, on the fear of being deprived of the means t)f 
subsistence. Smialist labour discipline has an altogether different 
smial nature, for it reflects stxialist production relations, relations 
among workers who enjoy e(]ual rights, are united by joint 
production and appropriation, who work for themselves, for their 
society, who are class-conscious workers, “who know no yoke and no 
authority except the authority of their own unity”.It is important 
to take into consideration the two aspects of socialist labour discipline 
n<jt only theoretically, but also practically, particularly in the choice of 
methods of lightening it up. 

The ways of strengthening labour discipline are also two-fold, 
since they express the dual nature of labour discipline. One of these 
ways stems from the concrete aspect of labour and consists in raising 
the level of the mechanisation and automation of production and its 
technological side, in the improvement of labour organisation, etc. 
The other way is closely associated with the socio-economic form of 
labour intiinsic in socialism and presupposes the improvement of the 
sy.stem of distributing the results of production according to the 
quantity and quality of the work done—wages, bonuses, and profit. 

* * ♦ 

The above-mentioned approach to the socialist economy from the 
standpoint of the dual nature of socialist labour enables us to reveal 
the dual nature of economic phenomena, to discover the inner 
connection of this labour in each link of the socialist economy with 
the productive forces and the socialist production relations. This 
approach plays an important role in ascertaining the qualitative 
definiteness of the phenomena under study, which is a necessary 
prerequisite for elaborating scientific political and economic concepts. 
It also makes it possible to reveal the mutual relations between the 
phenomena and processes of the socialist economy and thereby to see 
the categories of the political economy of socialism as a scientifically 
substantiated system. 
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The application of the Marxian concept of the dual nature of 
labour to the analysis of the socialist economy with due account of its 
specifics makes it possible to gain a deeper understanding ^of the 
interdependence of the stKialist economy, which is an essential 
precondition for the successful realisation of the country’s program¬ 
me of accelerated economic and social development. 
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Nuremberg Trials: 
History and the Present 

Natalya LEBEDEVA 


Over 40 years have elapsed since the conclusion of the Nurem¬ 
berg international trials, at which fascism, militarism and aggression 
were the principal defendants, but researchers keep revert to that 
historic event. A number of dramatic and thought-provoking books 
dealing with the Nuremberg epilogue of the Second World War have 
appeared. Lawyers who participated in the court proceedings in that 
Bavarian city have prepared and published documents broadly used 
not only by legal experts but also by historians. The diaries and 
essays by writers and newsmen who attended the trial help to sense 
the atmosphere prevailing then in the courtroom and to grasp the 
significance of what was unfolding there. Of great interest are works 
by Soviet experts in international law and by practising lawyers who 
have examined the Nuremberg trial and related issues. Soviet 
historians have made their own contribution to the examination of 
issues pertaining to the Peoples’ Trial. Collective summary works and 
encyclopaedias contain sections dealing with Nuremberg. Monog¬ 
raphs and articles on this subject and books on the major nazi 
criminals have been published. A systematic analysis of the proceed¬ 
ings of the International Military Tribunal is contained in works by 
lawyers and publicists from fraternal socialist countries. 

There is a great ^eal of trial-related publications—descriptive, 
legal, sociologies and historical—in the West. In their majority, 
those works highly assess the significance of the Peoples’ Trial and 
recognise the legal validity and the legitimacy of the Charter of the 
International Military Tribunal and the fairness of the sentences it 
passed. Today, defence of the Nuremberg principles continues to 
form a part of overall efforts to head off the revival of fascism and to 
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eliminate war from the life of s<x:iely. This was demonstrated most 
graphically by the International Scientific Conference at Nuremberg, 
timed to coincide with the 40th anniversary of the beginning of the 
trial. Prominent lawyers, public and political figures from many 
European, American, Asian and African countries met there on 
November 23-24, 1985, to discuss vital questions, namely whether 
mankind has drawn the necessary lessons from the tragic events of 
the Second World War, h<)w the decisions of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal have influenced international law, and what should be done 
to rid the world of fascism and war. 

In his opening statement, the President of the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers J. Nordmann noted that the 
Nuremberg principles had had a tremendous impact on the 
development of international law and had become an integral part of 
the .sense of justice of pecjple tc:)day. The mc>st important lesson of 
Nuremberg, in his view, is the right of the peoples not to submit to 
aggression and gencK'ide. Those speaking at the conference expres¬ 
sed their indignation that, with the ccmnivance of Western powers, 
many nazi criminals had escaped punishment while the roots of 
fascism in today’s wc^rld were yet to be eradicated. The Chairman of 
the West German Associatiem of Democratic Lawyc^rs N. Paech 
stressed, in particular, that everything camouflaged or even openly 
promoted as neofascism before our very eyes, often under the 
protection of the judiciary and the police, was in reality the same old 
fascism in a slightly updated form.^ 

Today when there are weapems capable of destroying human 
civilisation and when the US Administration has launched prepara¬ 
tions for “star wars” it is especially important to remember the 
principles enunciated 40 years ago by the International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg. 

There is, however, quite a number of reactionary and ultra-right 
lawyers, historians and publicists who are only too ready to cast as¬ 
persions on the Nuremberg trials, which were the first precedent of 
criminal prosecution for unleashing wars of aggression, and to distort 
its true picture beyond recognition.^ 

Today, virulent attacks against the Peoples’ Trial can be 
encountered not only in neo-nazi and right-wing conservative 
publications and literature but also in previously moderate newspap¬ 
ers and magazines.^ 

Fascism’s crimes marked a tragic and bloody period blocking the 
path of mankind’s progress, its onward course. Everything—bullet 
and gallows, gases and bacteria, fire and water, hunger and 
cold—was adapted by the nazis for exterminating people. The 
foul-smelling smoke of crematoriums hung like a pall over Europe 
while trainloads of the “wastes of new production”, i.e.*gold tooth 
crowns, bones and hair, were shipped to the Reich as raw materials 
for German industry. Eighteen million people passed through the 
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concentration camps, and 12 million of them were killed. Pursuing 
the scorched-earth policy in the occupied territories, the invaders 
murdered close to 10 million Soviet civilians and POWs. In Byelorus¬ 
sia 9,200 villages and townships were razed to the ground, 5,295 of 
them together with all or a part of their inhabitants.^ 

Through tremendous efforts and sacrifices, the people of the 
anti-Hitler coalition prevented the black night of fascist barbarity 
from enshrouding the world. They won the battle against the “brown 
empire”, the battle for the triumph of justice. Acting in the interests 
of all United Nations, the Governments of the USSR, the USA, Great 
Britain and France established an International Military Tribunal to 
bring to court the major nazi criminals. And now, 40 years later, The 
Times has published an article by a Mr. Frank Johnson who claims 
that the Allies had no moral right to do that.® 

The “literary works” by neo-nazi and right-wing conservative 
historians and publicists, which deny or justify the factual crimes 
against humanity, slander the Allies and distort the ideas about the 
Peoples’ Trial, have all aroused the legitimate indignation of honest 
scientists in the West** and have been rebuffed by them. 

The very prehistory of the' trial of the top nazi criminals has been 
also falsified in Western literature. In a bid to somehow prove US 
moral leadership in the world, the road that led to Nuremberg has 
been described as a purely American road. Some Western authors 
have gone even further alleging that the Soviet Union not only did 
not make a positive contribution to the preparations for the trial but 
even obstructed efforts towards that end.’ That kind of fabrications 
can be encountered in the Western press today as well. For example, 
an article by W. Malanowski, editor of the West German Der Spiegel 
magazine, published when the 40th anniversary of the trial was 
observed, falsely asserted that, the USSR allegedly obsessed with a 
thirst for revenge, had opposed the establishment of the Internation¬ 
al Tribunal and had suggested that 50,000 top officials of the Reich, 
the bearers of German statehood, should be “liquidated”.® 

The only “argument” to support that allegation is the toast 
proposed by J. Stalin at an informal lunch with Winston Churchill 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt at the Teheran Conference. According to 
some records and recollections by those present at that lunch, 
discussed was the need to mete out severe but fair punishment to at 
least 50,000 nazi war criminals and not at all their summary 
execution. The US President backed up the head of the Soviet 
Government, citing his4>wn figure of 49,500. Only the British Prime 
Minister, overwrought by an earlier discussion on a second front and 
annoyed by Roosevelt’s refusal to approve of his Balkan strategy, 
misconstrue^ Stalin’s proposal. 

Uninformed may be surprised by the figure 50,000. It would 
therefore be only proper to recall that the judgement passed by the 
Tribunal declared criminals the senior NSDAP functionaries, the 



Gestapo, the SS Security Service and, finally, the party’s Schutzstaffel 
(SS) which totalled over 1.5 million Hitlerites. 

In this connection, we should emphasise that the idea of setting 
up the International Military Tribunal was first put forward by the 
Soviet Government in its statement of October 14, 1942, which noted 
that the Soviet Government considered it imperative to forthwith 
bring before a special international tribunal and to mete out 
punishment in strict accordance with criminal law to any of the 
leaders of nazi Germany who already in the course of the war 
happened to fall into the hands of the authorities of the states 
fighting against Hitler Germany.® 

The Soviet Union’s initiative was received with profound satisfac¬ 
tion by the world public although a positive response by the ruling 
quarters of the USA and Great Britain to it was not immediate. 
Complying with the instructions from his Foreign Office, the British 
Ambassador Sir Archibald Clark Kerr on November 5, 1942, tried to 
convince the leader of the Soviet Government that there was no point 
in setting up an international tribunal. Stalin, however, according to 
the ambassador’s report, “did not altogether abandon his idea that 
war-guilty Axis leaders should be tried at once before the Interna¬ 
tional Tribunal’’. On November 24, Vyacheslav Molotov, for his part, 
rejected the proposal by the British Government that major war 
criminals be punished on the basis of a joint political decision rather 
than in accordance with sentence passed by the International 
Tribunal."’ 

In October 1943, the Prime Minister of Great Britain proposed to 
the USSR and the USA to adopt a joint declaration on the 
punishment of war criminals. A drah declaration stipulated that the 
fascist butchers should be brought back to the places where they had 
committed crimes and should be tried in accordance with the laws of 
the countries whose population had fallen victim to the heinous 
crimes. The draft however also stipulated that the declaration did not 
apply to major war criminals whose crimes were not related to a 
specific geographical location. The Soviet Government suggested an 
amendment to the effect that major war criminals would be punished 
pursuant to a joint decision taken by the Allied governments." That 
formula did not yet define the form of punishment but the issue was 
settled in principle, namely that the top fascists would not escape 
retribution. 

The issue of punishing the top nazis was also discussed at the 
Second Conference at Quebec in September 1944. Two proposals 
were under consideration there: the American Morgenthau Plan and 
the British Simon Memorandum, both of which advocated the idea of 
extrajudiciary punishment of the top fascists. Churchill and Roosevelt 
drafted a message to Stalin proposing to draw up a list of or 100 
names whose responsibility for ordering or authorising crimes is 
established by the very fact of the official positions they hold and 
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whom any officer with the rank of general, upon establishing their 
identity, was to execute by a firing squad within an hour. The 
message was never sent because Churchill and Eden themselves left 
for Moscow. During his conversation with the head of the British 
Cabinet, however, Stalin stressed that the punishment of the chief 
war criminals should be meted out in accordance with a court 
decision.'* 

At the Big Three summit in Yalta, Churchill continued to insist 
on the viewpoint of the British Government. As to Stalin, he stuck to 
his conviction that major war criminals should be put in the dock. 
The position of the US President was rather uncertain in that, while 
having agreed to bringing the top nazis to justice, he stated that the 
proceedings should not be too legalistic and that under no 
circumstances should newsmen and photographers be admitted into 
the courtroom.''* 

The firm stand of the Soviet Union and the support by broad 
cross-sections of the world public for the idea of putting major war 
criminals on trial exerted considerable influence on realistically- 
minded politicians in the WeSl. Back in Washington after the Crimea 
Conference, Roosevelt carefully studied the proposals by Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State Edward Stettinius and 
Attorney General Francis Biddle for holding a big international trial 
of the top nazis. He acknowledged their validity and instructed his 
personal representative. Judge Samuel Rosenman, to hold talks on 
that matter with the British Government. The Judge had meetings 
with Churchill, Lord Chancellor Simon and other British officials 
who, however, continued to insist only on the execution of six or 
seven nazi leaders.'* In his diaries, Stimson noted that it was only the 
firm Soviet and French support for the US proposals that forced the 
British Government in May 1945 to agree in principle to the 
establishment of an international court.^ In May 1945 at San 
Francisco Anthony Eden explained that his government’s position 
‘‘has recently changed greatly due to the fact that many of these top 
nazis had already been killed and no doubt many more would be 
killed within the next few days”.*^ 

From June 26. to August 8, 1945, a conference of representatives 
of the USSR, the USA, Great Britain, and France was held in Lon¬ 
don to negotiate an agreement on setting up the International 
Military Tribunal and drawing up its Charter. 

The studies by American and West German authors often contain 
assertions to the effect*^that the Charter of the International Military 
Tribunal was based entirely on the ideas elaborated by American 
lawyers, primarily those of M. Bernays, W. Chanler and R. Jackson.'* 
The most important of these are considered to be the concept of a 
conspiracy and the provision concerning criminal responsibility for 
preparing for and unleashing a war of aggression. No doubt, the 
above lawyers (and in particular Jackson who headed the US 
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delegation at the London Conference, directed the activities of all US 
Army units in collecting nazi documents, and was the Chief 
Prosecutor of his country at the Nuremberg Trials) played a great 
positive role. It should be stressed, however, that an important 
contribution to negotiating an agreement on the International 
Military Tribunal and its Charter was made by all the participants at 
the London meeting. Special mention should be made of the efforts 
exerted by Soviet criminologists to elaborate the ideas underlying the 
London documents. 

Back in February 1943, the Soviet lawyer N. Polyansky submitted 
to the Extraordinary State Committee a draft paper on the 
Arrangements for Criminal Prosecution for War-Related Crimes, 
which indicated that the nazi leaders responsible for encroaching 
upon the very foundations of international peace should be brought 
before an international criminal court. He also emphasised that the 
main objective of such a court was to reveal the mainsprings of the 
conspiracy which had shaken in a manner unparalleled in history all 
the foundations of human culture and civilisation and to expose the 
monstrous evil of Hitlerism.*® The draft described in detail the 
organisation of such a trial, its proceedings and hearings. 

Of great significance for drafting the Charter were the studies by 
Prof. A. Trainin from Moscow University whose book Criminal 
Responsibility of the Hitlerites came out in 1944. It contained a 
scientific analysis of the entire criminal setup of the fascist clique, 
qualified the preparations for and unleashing of the aggression as 
the gravest crimes, and described the norms and principles of 
responsibility for those acts. The book was rated highly by US 
lawyers and politicians concerned with the problem of an internation¬ 
al trial of the top nazis. A passage from it, classifying international 
crimes and singling out “crimes against peace” in the first group, was 
cited in the Memorandum [by Maj. Brown and Col. Bernays] of 
January 4, 1945. The paper in question was drawn up on the US 
President’s instructions that an indictment against Hitler and his 
closest minions should include a paragraph on waging a war of 
aggression in violation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. The authors of 
the Memorandum stressed, “It may further be pointed out that the 
Soviet view is likewise to the effect that launching of an aggressive 
war is today a crime in international law”.^® Trainin’s book was also 
highly assessed by Justice Robert H. Jackson as well as by British 
Attorney General Sir David Maxwell Fyfe who headed his country’s 
delegation at the London Conference. 

During six weeks representatives of the four countries, meeting in 
London, decided complex issues related to the establishment of the 
International Military Tribunal. The Soviet side was represented by 
Justice Maj. Gen. 1. Nikitchenko and Prof. A. Trainin. On August 8, 
1945, an Agreement for the Prosecution and Punishment of the 
Major War Criminals was signed, establishing the International 
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Military Tribunal (IMT). The Governments of the USSR, the USA, 
Great Britain and France pledged to act in the interest of all United 
Nations and called upon other governments to adhere to that 
instrument. As a result, 19 states declared their full approval of the 
principles enshrined in the IMT Charter and became party to the 
Agreement. Thus, the International Military Tribunal was set up in 
accordance with the will of 23 countries which had smashed fascist 
Germany, and it is only in this sense that that was the trial by the 
victors. But, as was emphasised by Trainin, the true purport of the 
Nuremberg trials was more profound, namely that Nuremberg 
witnessed justice administered by the triumphant truth.®' Contrary to 
facts, right-wing conservative authors, for their part, try to instil the 
idea that the Nuremberg Trials did not rest on the solid foundation of 
law but allegedly was an “unlawful” act. For example, F. Johnson, 
earlier mentioned, wrote that the court had no jurisdiction other 
than that granted it by conquest. Wolfgang Malanowski, editor of Der 
Spiegel, noted that the victors had put on trial the losers and that the 
law of the victors had deposed the existing law.®® Arguments of this 
kind are also characteristic qf the West German historians Werner 
Maser, Heinrich Hartle and others.®* The former, for instance, 
devoted a hundred pages in his book to trying to substantiate his 
thesis that the crimes committed by the fascist leaders were not 
ostensibly subject to punishment under the rules of law in existence 
at that time. All this reasoning, however, will not stand up to 
criticism. 

Both under international law and according to the German laws 
which were in effect prior to Hitler’s ascension to power the 
punishment of war criminals was to be meted out by courts in the 
countries in which those evil crimes had been committed. In the 
words of British historian Peter Calvocoressi who participated in the 
trial, “at the bottom the setting up of the International Military 
Tribunal was not so great an innovation as has often been alleged. 
Each victor had the right, long established and frequently exercised, 
of trying war criminals before an ad hoc military tribunal of its own 
creation. The innovation in 1945 lay in the agreement of the several 
victors to try certain war criminals...”.®^ 

British historian Michael Balfour complains that the Allies did not 
even consider the question of including judges from neutral 
countries in the International Military Trib^unal and that the latter 
was allegedly set up without the necessary and serious preparations.®* 
But, during the Second World War a lack of interest was not typical 
of such “neutral countries” as Spain, Portugal, Turkey and others 
and, consequently, a court of one of those states by no means could 
be an appropriate body for investigating the cases of the top nazis. 

Under the Act of Military Surrender of May 8 and the 
Declaration of the Allied Nations of June 5, the Governments of the 
USSR, the USA, Great Britain and France took upon themselves 



supreme power in Germany, including all the rights which had 
resided with the German Government, the Supreme Command and 
any district, municipal or local authorities. The establishment o^the 
Internationa] Military Tribunal to prosecute and punish the major 
war criminals reflected the right of those countries to perform 
legislative functions in the territory of the occupied Germany. 

The International Military Tribunal, like the Committee of Chief 
Prosecutors, was formed on the basis of parity by representatives of 
the USSR, the USA, Britain and France. The countries that had 
acceded to the Agreement dispatched to Nuremberg their own 
plenipotentiary representatives who prepared the materials exposing 
the criminals but transmitted them through the respective Chief 
Prosecutor.**’ The Governments of Poland, Yugoslavia and Czechos¬ 
lovakia proposed to the Committee of Chief Prosecutors that they 
send to the trial one delegate each to submit directly*to the IMT 
evidence of fascist crimes perpetrated in their countries. The USSR 
Chief Prosecutor, R. Rudenko, fully subscribed to that proposal 
which, however, was never put into effect because of the negative 
attitude of the USA and Great Britain. In particular, Fyfe stated that 
he had consulted with his government which was flatly against the 
participation of those representatives either as prosecutors or even as 
part of the Chief Prosecutors’ staff.*’ 

On August 29 the first list of major war criminals was published 
including the names of 24 high-ranking nazi politicians, industrialists, 
military men, diplomats, and ideologues: Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, 
Bormann, Keitel, Ley, Krupp, Kaltenbrunner, Rosenberg, Frank, 
Frick, Streicher, Schacht, Funk, Doenitz, Raeder, Schirach, Sauckel, 
Jodi, Papen, Seyss-Inquart, Speer, Neurath, and Fritsche. In early 
October, work on drawing up the indictment was completed, a 
document laying bare the blood-thirsty nature of German fascism, its 
misanthropic ideology, the criminal policies and practices of nazism. 
On October 18, the indictment was delivered to the International 
Military Tribunal and through its Secretariat to each defendant. 

The charges brought against the defendants who appeared before 
the International Military Tribunal stated that, while pursuing the 
goal of world supremacy for German imperialism, they had planned, 
prepared for and unleashed aggressive wars, i.e. they were guilty of 
crimes against peace; that they murdered and tortured POWs and 
innocent civilians, had deported civilian populations to slave labour in 
Germany, had killed hostages, and plundered public and private 
property, i.e. they were guilty of war crimes; that they had 
exterminated, enslaved, exiled, and committed other atrocities against 
civilians for political, racial or religious reasons, in other words they 
were guilty of crimes against humanity. 

Indicted were also the NSDAP top-level functionaries, the 
Gestapo, the NSDAP Schutzstaffel (SS) and its security service (SD) 
and Storm Troopers (SA), the government cabinet, the Wehrmacht’s 
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General Staff and High Command. It was imperative to establish 
legally the criminal nature of those organisations in order to enable 
national courts to indict individuals for membership of the above 
organisations. 

The proceedings were based on the principle of controversy 
which means giving the counsel for the defence and the counsel for 
the prosecution equal opportunities to produce evidence, to summon 
and cross-examine witnesses, and to address the court. The defence 
of the accused and of the criminal organisations was prepared by 
German lawyers many of whom had previously been members of the 
National Socialist Party, prominent members of the bar or judges in 
the Third Reich. Twenty-seven defence counsels were assisted by 54 
junior lawyers and 67 secretaries. In his opening speech the 
president of the Tribunal, Sir Geoffrey Lawrence of Britain, said, 
“The Tribunal has heard with great satisfaction of the steps which 
have been taken by the Chief Prosecutors to make available to 
defence counsel the numerous documents upon which the 
prosecution rely, with the aim of giving to the defendants every 
ptossibility for a just defence”;^" 

The Tribunal’s Secretariat did a great deal to help find the 
witnesses for the defence and bring them to the courtroom as well as 
obtain from various departments and archives the documents needed 
by the lawyers. Uphtjlding the right of the accused to contest charges 
proffered against them and to identify extenuating circumstances, 
the Tribunal interrogated twice as many witnesses for the defence 
than for the prosecution. 

The Nuremberg Trials were a public trial in the broadest sense: 
403 public court sessions were held and 60 thousand entry passes to 
the courtroom were issued, many of which to Germans. The press, 
radio and cinema enabled millions of people throughout the world to 
follow court proceedings; 250 out of the 350 seats available were 
assigned to the newsmen. 

The trial which began in Nuremberg on November 20, 1945, was, 
in the words of Sir Geoffrey Lawrence, “unique in the history of the 
jurisprudence of the world” and it was “of supreme importance to 
millions of peoples all over the globe”. 

The objective of the prosecution was not merely to prove the guilt 
of the 22 defendants (the case of Bormann was examined in 
absentio; the case of Krupp who was paralysed was suspended; and 
Ley hanged himself in his cell several days after the indictment had 
been delivered to him) and six fascist criminal organisations but also 
to reconstruct the system and way of life of the greatest evil of our 
time—fascism. Basing themselves on extensive factual materials, the 
Chief Prosecutors together with, their deputies and assistants laid bare 
the internal mechanism of the fascist dictatorship and showed its 
destructive consequences. In doing so, they never equated the nazis 



and the German people. Their strongest words of accusation were 
always directed at a clearly identified social quarter. 

All the assertions by reactionary West German authors that al¬ 
legedly not so much as the 22 leaders of nazi Germany were pift on 
trial in Nuremberg as the entire German people are therefore utterly 
absurd.*” 

The more than 2.5 thousand pieces of documentary evidence 
presented by the prosecution were so conclusive that neither the 
accused nor their lawyers could advance any weighty counterargu¬ 
ments. However, on the proposal of the Soviet delegation it was 
decided not to build the entire proceedings on documents alone. 
Eyewitness testimony, documentaries showing concentration camps 
and material evidence aroused feelings of overmastering wrath and 
the determination to fight with all one’s strength against any 
manifestations of the “brown plague”. 

Besides, it was the task of the prosecuting attorneys to expose the 
subterfuges of the accused and reveal the numerous attempts by the 
experienced defence counsel acting in concert with the accu.sed to 
distort the facts, to shield the criminals, to shift the blame upon 
others, and first of all on dead men—primarily Hitler and Himmler, 
and to challenge the legal foundations of the trial. 

The counsel defending the top nazis and after them right-wing 
conservative authors who were later to write about the court 
proceedings claimed that there was no such law and never had been 
under which criminal proceedings could be instituted against state 
leaders for unleashing an aggression. They pretended not to 
understand the difference between the concepts of law, existing in 
national and international law. In the former sphere, a law is a 
properly formalised act of the legislative body of a state. Hence the 
progressive principle that “there is no crime, unless specified in 
laws”, which was advanced to counterbalance arbitrary rule in a 
police state. But, in the sphere of international relations there is no, 
and for that matter there can be no, supra-state legislative bodies 
competent to promulgate laws binding on all countries. In the 
interstate domain, a treaty and international legal custom constitute 
the basic source of law. The London Agreement and the Tribunal’s 
Charter as an integral part of the former were based on the 
principles and rules established by the 1907 Hague Convention, the 
1929 Geneva Convention and several other international instruments. 
They gave a legal form to international principles and ideas which 
had been advanced over many years to ensure that aggression be 
recognised as an international crime. 

The first and most important document that launched a decisive 
struggle for completely removing wars of aggression from ttte life of 
the peoples was Lenin’s Decree on Peace which ushered in a new era 
in history, the era of the struggle for peace and international 
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security, by prcxrlaiming the principle of non-aggression and recog¬ 
nising aggression as the '‘greatest of crimes against humanity”.^' 

In February 1933, several days after Hitler’s assumption of the 
post of Reichschancellor, the Soviet delegation at the disarmament 
conference tabled a draft Declaration on the Definition of Aggression 
that set forth the basic principles of inviolability of the existing state 
frontiers and non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries, listed acts that should be considered aggression, and 
refuted the arguments invoked in international practices to justify 
aggression. The struggle waged by the USSR against war as an 
instrument of politics was rated highly by the world public and 
Western official quarters .could not afford to ignore it either. For 
example, William Chanler, legal counsel and a close friend of the US 
Secretary of War, when putting forward in November 1944 the idea 
of criminal punishment for unleashing an aggression, wrote that 
“the USSR led all the nations of the world in its efforts to outlaw war 
during the past 20 years’’.*^ 

The tremendous impact which the Decree on Peace and other 
Soviet foreign-policy initiative^ had on die peoples of all countries 
largely accounted for the appearance of several League of Nations 
declarations and protocols and other international treaties prohibiting 
war as a means of politics. The 1924 Geneva Protocol on Peaceful 
Settlement of Disputes, signed by leading statesmen of most of the 
civilised nations, established that an aggressive war constituted an 
international crime. The Declaration on Aggressive Wars adopted by 
the eighth session of the League of Nations on September 24, 1927, 
proclaimed that any war of aggression remained prohibited and 
constituted an international crime. The German, Italian and Japanese 
delegations together with others voted for that instrument. Under 
the General Act on the Renunciation of War of August 27, 1928, 
known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact, Germany together with the other 
62 ratifying states renounced war as an instrument of national policy, 
undertook to settle all disputed problems only by peaceful means, 
and condemned war as an instrument of national policy in relations 
with other countries. 

Thus, by 1939 aggression was already considered a crime under 
international law. The conference of plenipotentiary representatives 
of the USSR, the USA, Great Britain and France merely recorded 
that rule in the Tribunal’s Charter. There are, therefore, no grounds 
to assert that that was an ex post facto law. The judges after weighing 
all the arguments of the defence considered them untenable and 
noted in the judgement, “The Charter is not an arbitrary exercise of 
power on the part of the victorious Nations, but ... it is the 
expression of international law existing at the time of its creation, 
and to that extent is itself a contribution to international law”.’’ 

Challenging the competency of the Tribunal and its Charter was 
not the only method employed by the lawyers and their clients. None 



of them dared openly to defend fascism; furthermore, the accused 
bent over backwards to evade discussion of issues concerning the 
essence of nazism and to dissociate themselves from Hitler. The letter 
was portrayed as a fatal and demoniacally strong personality who had 
bent all and sundry to his will. Had it not been for Hitler, they kept 
repeating, there would have been no fascism, no extermination 
camps, no enslaved peoples. According to them, it was Himmler and 
the professional SS assassins under him who had carried out Hitler’s 
monstrous orders. As to the Army, it allegedly had no part in the 
crimes and even had no knowledge of them. 

The Nuremberg Trials lasted for ten long months. It took place 
at the time of the gradual build up of the cold war. The US and 
British imperialists again fixed their eyes on Germany as a potential 
ally in the struggle against the USSR. The changes in the 
international climate did not go unnoticed in the dock. Hopes sprung 
up that the Tribunal would break up any day now and discontinue 
its work. The accused were particularly elated by Churchill’s Fulton 
speech on March 5, 1946. With renewed zeal the defendants and 
their counsel set about staging all kinds of political provocations in 
the hope of creating a breach in the relations between the defendants 
and the Tribunal members from different countries, that would 
swallow the entire Nuremberg Trials.®'* 

The trial drew to a close. The concluding speeches by the 
prosecuting attorneys were marked by unanimity which the offensive 
assumed by the forces of reaction on both sides of the Atlantic was 
unable to undermine. Nuremberg proved that ccxjperation of 
representatives of states with different social systems was possible not 
only in the extreme conditions of armed fighting against a common 
enemy but also in times of peace. This was accomplished at a time 
when in other areas cot>peration was already showing signs of strain, 
and fears of a possible clash were mounting. 

On October 1, 1946, the International Military Tribunal passed its 
historic sentences: Goering, Ribbentrop, Keitel, Rosenberg, Frank, 
Frick, Streicher, Sauckel, Jodi, Seyss-Inquart, Kaltenbrunner and 
Bormann (in absentio) to capital punishment by hanging; Hess, 
Raeder and Funk to life imprisonment; Schirach and Speer to twenty 
years; Neurath—to fifteen years; and Doenitz—to ten years. Three 
defendants: Schacht, von Papen and Fritsche, were acquitted and 
released. 

The Tribunal declared the leadership of the National Socialist 
Party, SD, SS and the Gestapo to be criminal organisations. However, 
by a majority vote of representatives of the Western powers the 
Tribunal did not consider it necessary to render a similar judgement 
with regard to the Hitler government, the General Staff and the 
Wehrmacht’s High Command, noting that their member^ could be 
put on trial individually. Nor were the Storm Troopers recognised as 
a criminal organisation although it was stated in the sentence that 
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before the purge of June 30, 1934, the SA had constituted a group 
comprising mostly cutthroats and scoundrels who had participated in 
the nazi excesses of that time. 

The acquittal of Schacht, Papen and Fritsche, the non-recognition 
of the Hitler government, the General Staff and the High Command 
as criminal organisations, and the leniency towards Hess were 
motivated not by a lack of proof of their guilt but by behind-the- 
scene manoeuvring by the reactionary quarters of the USA, Great 
Britain and France which had brought pressure to bear on their 
representatives in the Tribunal. They saw to it that fascism and its 
crimes be dissociated from monopoly capital by winning Schacht’s 
acquittal. Indeed it was Schacht who had been used by the German 
industrialists and financiers to build contacts with the fascist leaders 
and to hand over power to Hitler. None other than Schacht as 
president of the Reichsbank, as imperial minister of the economics 
and administrator general on matters of war economics laid the 
financial and industrial basis for Hitler’s war machine. 

Even before the beginning of the trial Director of the US Office 
of Strategic Services William .^Donovan, one of those responsible for 
drawing up the indictment against the major war criminals, made a 
confident!^ proposal to Jackson. He recommended that Schacht be 
persuaded to come forward with testimony exposing Goering, which 
would assure him his acquittal; but the proposal was firmly rebuffed 
by the Chief Prosecutor.*® Donovan left for the USA, threatening 
that he would report Jackson’s actions in Washington. The British 
prosecutors were also under strong pressure, in particular on the 
part of the Bank of England’s president Montegue Norman. 

In his Dissenting Opinion, the Soviet member of the Tribunal 
I. T. Nikitchenko stated his disagreement with the acquittal of 
Schacht, Papen and Fritsche, the not sufficiently severe punishment 
of Hess, and the failure to recognise the General Staff, the High 
Command and the cabinet as criminal organisations. 

The sentence passed by the Nuremberg Trials was met with 
profound satisfaction by all people vitally interested in the mainte¬ 
nance of peace and prevention of war. According to numerous public 
opinion polls, the overwhelming majority of the German people also 
shared the opinion that the trial at Nuremberg was held in 
conformity with the rules of international law, was legitimate and that 
its verdict was just.*® That the US people fully approved of the 
Nuremberg Trials was acknowledged by all newspaper editors, 
commentators and poliacians, irrespective of whether they themselves 
held a positive or a negative view of the proceedings. As to the 
ordinary Americans, their only criticism of Nuremberg concerned the 
mildness of the sentence pronounced. 

The ultra-right critics of the Peoples’ Trial would have the reader 
believe that the Tribunal’s Charter and the sentence it p^sed 
allegedly in no way affected international law and international 
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relations. But this thesis too is disproved by life itself. The 
post-World War II record has conclusively shown that the Charter of 
the International Military Tribunal and the judgement it passed 
became a major landmark in the history of international relations. 
And it is not only that the Tribunal condemned the Hitler clique and 
the criminal fascist organisations, that it established beyond all doubt 
the scope of the crimes committed and the personal involvement in 
them of each of the defendants. Today when weapons of mass 
destruction pose a threat to the very survival of mankind, it is of 
particular significance that Nuremberg marked the end of the 
impunity of an aggression and showed that the rules of international 
criminal law are called upon to defend peace. 

It was the first time in history that slate leaders were punished as 
criminals guilty of preparing, launching and prosecuting an aggres¬ 
sive war and that practical effect was given to the principle under 
which one’s position as a head of state or as a senior official of 
governmental institutions just as the fact of his acting upon 
instructions of his government or fulfilling criminal orders does not 
constitute grounds for exempting him from responsibility. As the 
judgement stressed, “War is essentially an evil thing. Its consequ¬ 
ences are not confined to the belligerent Slates alone, but affect the 
whole world. To initiate a war of aggression, therefore, is not only an 
international crime; it is the supreme international crime differing 
only from other war crimes in that it contains within itself the 
accumulated evil of the whole.”*’ 

The principles underlying the Charter and the Tribunal’s 
sentence were confirmed on December 11, 1946, by the UN General 
Assembly which expre.ssed the will of the people throughout the 
world. The ideas of Nuremberg have since become universally 
recognised rules of international law. The experience of the Peoples’ 
Trial has contributed to drawing up and adoptipn of a number of 
new international legal acts designed to protect the individual in 
times of military conflicts and to avert the latter. 

The Nuremberg idea of responsibility for aggression has taken 
deep root in the minds of hundreds of millions of people. The 
emphasis, therefore, should be not only on the Trial’s political and 
legal role but also on its moral significance. It contributed to the 
growth of public awareness and to people more keenly feeling their 
responsibility in matters of war and peace. 

The sense of responsibility for the destinies of the world is deeply 
inherent in the Soviet people which is conclusively evidenced by the 
materials of the 27th CPSU Congress. As was emphasised by the 
General Secretary of the CC CPSU Mikhail Gorbachev, “the modern 
world has become much too small and fragile for wars aqd a policy 
of strength. It cannot be saved and preserved if the way of thinking 
and actions built up over the centuries on the acceptability and 
permissibility of wars and armed conflicts are not shed once and for 
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all, resolutely and irrevocably”.*" The Soviet Union has worked out 
and consistently advocated a comprehensive system of international 
security including renunciation of nuclear war, prevention of an arms 
race in outer space, discontinuance of all nuclear tests, removal of all 
nuclear weapons from our planet by the year 2000, and the building 
of a climate of confidence between countries and peoples. In the 
humanitarian field, it provides, among other things, for the 
‘‘extirpation of genocide, apartheid, advocacy of fascism and every 
other form of racial, national or religious exclusiveness, and also of 
discrimination against people on this basis”.*® 

The materials and experience of the Nuremberg international 
trial help in working towards this goal. The Peoples* Trial dealt a 
crushing moral and political blow to fascism and racism. The 
hearings in the Nuremberg Palace of Justice brought to light the 
indisputable fact that fascism had its origins in German imperialism’s 
policy of aggrandisement and expansionism, and its drive for world 
domination. Widely employing the historical method, the Tribunal 
traced the entire path traversed by German fascism, from its 
inception to its ignominious collapse, and exposed the misanthropic- 
essence of nazism and its ideological and political foundations. It 
showed conclusively that fascism at the helm of power meant war, 
rampant terror, mass extermination of people, and genocide towards 
many nations. The Trial spotlighted the dangers of a revival of 
fascism for the destinies of the world and by rights went down in 
history as an anti-fascist trial. 

The documents of the Peoples’ Trial also attested to the 
particularly dangerous role played by the military in establishing the 
fascist regime in Germany, in preparing wars of aggression, drawing 
up criminal orders, and in pursuing a terrorist policy of occupation 
in the territories seized. The International Military Tribunal re¬ 
corded in its sentence that the German generals ‘‘have been 
responsible in large measure for the miseries and suffering that have 
fallen on millions of men, women, and children. They have been a 
disgrace to the honorable profession of arms”.'*® 

It was established at the Trial that the SS butchers had been 
backed by industrial and financial tycoons of the Third Reich. The 
latter had willingly financed not only the criminal plans of the fascist 
leaders but also Himmler’s ‘‘special measures” and had been involved 
in the most revolting nazi crimes, working to death thousands of 
prisoners in the concentration camps, reducing to utter exhaustion 
millions of workers used for slave labour, and supplying equipment 
for gas chambers and crematoriums. 

The Peoples’ Trial at Nuremberg was the biggest trial in the 
history of mankind. It demonstrate the indomitable will of all 
people of integrity to unmask aggression and .'fascism and thus 
created an important prerequisite for a stable peace on earth. 



According to its Charter, the International Military Tribunal was 
to hold other trials of major war criminals but the imperialist- 
instigated cold war made continuation of its work impossible. 
Further court hearings of nazi crimes were conducted only by 
national judiciary bodies. The USSR fully and faithfully discharged 
the obligations assumed with regard to prosecuting and punishing 
the fascist maniacs. Most of the Hitlerites taken prisoners in the 
territory of the USSR were tried and punished already in the early 
postwar years. Soviet investigation bodies continue to track down and 
expose persons guilty of crimes against humanity. Other socialist 
countries, primarily the GDR and Poland, have also done much to 
expose and convict former Hitlerites and their accomplices. 

As to the United States, twelve trials under the aegis of American 
military courts were held at Nuremberg, in the very same Palace of 
Justice. Their comparison with the international Nuremberg Trials 
prove that on a number of major issues US courts departed from 
the principles embodied in the verdict of the International Tribunal. 
The British and French courts of justice held trials of fascist military 
criminals. Many of the death sentences passed by the courts of 
Western nations were commuted to life imprisonment. By 1957-1958, 
the US, British and French authorities had released almost all war 
criminals, many of whom were allowed to “give the slip" to deserved 
retribution. At present, 50 thousand nazis are still hiding from 
justice, 10 thousand of them living in the US. Punishment of nazi 
criminals is virtually obstructed by the ruling quarters in West 
Germany. 

Over four decades have passed since the Nuremberg Trials of the 
top nazis but the evil forces they represented have not vanished from 
the political scene. In describing the historical path traversed by 
mankind in this century, Mikhail Gorbachev stressed in the Political 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress 
that “the ‘enlightened’ 20th century is going down in history as a 
time marked by such outgrowths of imperialism as the most 
devastating wars, an orgy of militarism and fascism, genocide, and 
the destitution of millions of people”.^' The class roots of those dark 
phenomena, running deep in the very system of imperialism, 
produce poisonous shoots. Since 1945, the imperialist forces have 
unleashed over 100 local conflicts and wars, which have taken a 
heavy toll in human lives—more than 10 million. 

Nor have the roots of fascism been extirpated as yet. Profiting by 
the support of big business, neofascist parties and groups exist tt^ay 
in 60 capitalist countries. They form international organisations and 
boast of substantial financial resources. 

Nuremberg is a constant warning to all those who stake on the 
Brown Shirts and try to pursue a misanthropic policy, a policy of 
imperialist aggrandisement and aggression, whipping up anti- 
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communist hysteria and creating a threat to the peace and security of 
the peoples. 
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Political Extremism 

Andnl ORACHB/ 


Political extremism and terrorism have now transcended the 
borders of several advanced capitalist countries and become a major 
factor of international life. They are also a favourite label used by 
Western ideologists in their attacks on national liberation movements, 
the socialist countries’ foreign policy and Marxism-Leninism in 
general. The phenomenon thus has obvious theoretical and practical 
interest, and a comprehensive analysis of its social essence and 
characteristic features is called for. 


IMPATIENCE AS A THEORETICAL ARGUMENT 

Today’s political extremism is not backed up by any complete 
philosophical concept or by an ideological or polidcal platform. As 
defined in the leaflets, “strategic resolutions’’ and “manifestos” put 
out by extremist organisations, the left-wing extremists’ credo stresses 
the absolute precedence of acdon over theory: it is nothing more 
than an attempt to justify the crimes they commit. “Usually the mood 
came first and ideological rationalisation only after,” wrote Walter 
Laqueur. “Terrorism also took place without precise doctrine and 
systematic strategy with only hazy notions about the direction of the 
struggle and its aim. like Faust the terrorist could truly claim *Im 
Anfang war die Tat’ (In the beginning there was the deed).”* 

The existing doctrines of extremism are more often than not an 
eclectic mishmash of disparate social theories. For example, the 
Italian sociologist S. Acquaviva thinks that today’s left-extremist 
movements are fed by three ideological currents: “neo-Marxism, 
alternative movements, and neo-Catholicism”.* We believe that the 


sources of extremism are much more numerous. They include 
fragments of the traditional concepts of petty-bourgeois revolutionar- 
ism (going back to anarchism); elements of left-radical ideology of 
the new left inspired by the Frankfurt School’s “critical theory of 
society”; and echoes of Frantz Fanon and Regis Debray’s Tiers- 
Monde dcKtrines; of Trotskyism and Maoism. 

The left-wing extremists’ approach to their “spiritual parents” is 
strictly utilitarian: each one is asked to contribute just one idea that 
suits their cause, be it the debunking of the inherently revolutionary 
nature of the working class, the glorification of the pauper, or the 
assertion that “power grows from the barrel of a gun”. 

As Engels aptly observed, everything that helps the extremists 
elevate their impatience to the status of a revolutionary theory comes 
in handy. “The extremist believes that it is his predestination to 
commit historic acts that go beyond the frame of human morals,” 
writes C. Zimmer, “he is convinced that he is acting in the name of 
History and he imagines that he has divined the meaning and 
direction of the historical process and this gives him the right to 
overtake it...”* 

These doctrines of petty-bourgeois revolutionaries made consider¬ 
able gains in the popularity in the 1970s, despite the fact that they 
are far from new, that they bear the imprint of class narrow¬ 
mindedness, and that they misunderstand (or consciously disregard) 
the actual alignment of class forces and their connections with certain 
parties and groups. Let us consider some of the facts which in our 
view account for this popularity. 

The phenomenon undeniably has its roots in the recent economic 
crisis in the West which has led to a sharp deterioration in the social 
status of those strata most vulnerable to the extremists’ promises and 
most prone to adventurism and voluntarism. Such a worsening of the 
condition of the non-proletarian strata in the capitalist system 
coincided in the mid-1970s with an acute crisis of petty-bourgeois 
social consciousness. This was particularly the case in the leftist 
radical movements which, since the late 1960s, had been seen by 
many representatives of these strata as holding the promise of a new 
left, non-communist “revolutionary alternative”. 

In most capitalist countries the nucleus of extremist organisations 
was formed by former members of the new left movements who 
became disen^anted with the outcome of the street clashes of 
1968-1970. The sharp decline in the influence of left-radical 
ideologists on the subsequent mass social movements of the 
mid-1970s brought them to a crisis: their hopes that the proletariat 
and its parties could be driven back from their position of leadership 
in the revolutionary struggle were dashed. As a result of this loss of 
past influence, especially among young people and students, many 
left-radical ideologists b^ame “genersds without armies” who had 
found themselves confined to the “ghetto” of small conflicting 



groups and cells sutfering from all the syndromes of an embittered 
and desperate minority.^ 

Herbert Marcuse was probably the most prominent figure among 
the left-radical ideologists of the time. His writings gained wide 
currency among West European students and his personal charisma 
was created and actively maintained by the constant attention paid to 
him by the bourgeois press. Young people were undeniably attracted 
to the critical main thrust of Marcuse’s social theories aimed at an 
increasingly repressive and bureaucratic society based on the 
oppression and exploitation of man by man. 

Marcuse owes a large degree of his popularity to his professed 
closeness to Marxism—a ploy invariably used by all ideological 
movements seeking to wih the sympathies of young men and women 
on the left. Another appealing feature of Marcuse’s writings was the 
attention he paid to the “marginal” social strata: his theories relieved 
them of their “inferiority complex” vis-a-vis the two major opposing 
social classes and put them on a pedestal as “genuine re¬ 
volutionaries”. Playing up to the students’ radicalism Marcuse writes 
that students represent a militant minority which, owing to its high 
degree of awareness and bectfuse it is largely free from the aggressive 
needs of capitalist society, could play the role of a vanguard of 
sorts—primarily in the sense of its enlightening role but also in 
political practice.^ 

The ideas of Marcuse and like-minded authors from the 
Frankfurt School have been described by Western scholars as a 
“neo-Marxist” school and one of the ideological sources of today’s 
left-wing extremism. In reality the writings of Marcuse and other 
theorists of the Frankfurt School (Walter Benjamin, Theodor 
Adorno and Max Horkheimer) have nothing to do with Marxism. 
These theorists categorically rejected a Marxist view of history and 
the revolutionary process, claiming that the motive force of 
revolutionary social upheaval was not the revolutionary changes in 
the mode of production and the social structure but the psychological 
transformation of individuals. For the members of the Frankfurt 
School a social revolution is an “act of purification”, an absolute 
rejection of all and everything and a triumph of mythology and 
fantasy over the profanities of the real world.® 

The authors of the “critical theory of society” and other 
anti-proletarian theories of social revolution led the movement of 
left-radical protest away from the mainstream of the struggle for a 
genuinely revoludonary transformation of society. These theories in 
effect constituted a soFt of ideological inoculation with the vaccine of 
petty-bourgeois “revolutionarism” designed to keep this movement 
“high” on thoughtless rebellion. They flattered the underprivileged 
and deprived youth, and attempted to modernise the movement’s 
ideological platform by substitudng theories of “total rejecdon” for 
the outdated anarchist slogans of “total destruction”; the theorists 



sought to canalise the social protest of the non-proletarian strata into 
senseless destruction, and by tempting the young with social Utopias 
to force them to turn their backs on real socialism and the struggle 
for socialism. It is not surprising therefore that by the mid-1970s 
most mass movements of the left radicals failed to keep the mass of 
their members and quickly degenerated into splinter groups. This 
process was equally typical of the USA and Western Europe. The 
results of a study conducted in the late 1970s by the French Dossier 
etudiant journal showed that only 0.9 per cent of respondents from 
among school leavers described themselves as members of the 
“autonomists", an extreme left movement. Discussing the results of 
the study, Le Monde concluded that the autonomists’ isolation 
threatened to push them towards a more systematic use of violence.’ 
The conclusion was later proved correct when France’s left-wing 
extremists stepped up their terrorist activities. 

According to the authors of Contemporary Political Consciousness in 
the USA, the generation of radical democrats in the late 1960s also 
gave way there to a new social figure: the radical rebel, the 
despairing and embittered version of the radical democrat.^ Despair 
and loss of faith in the revolutionary potential of the mass of people 
pushed hundreds of disenchanted petty-bourgeois revolutionaries 
everywhere towards voluntarism, senseless extremism and individual 
terrorism. “At the universities in turmoil a whole generation of 
young people were dreaming of doing away at one stroke with the 
nazi past, political apathy and sated conformism in their countries. 
Those were ‘years of lead’.’’® VExpress commented on the period. 

Rebellion triggered by despair and impatience produced striking 
but odd slogans. “Demand the impossible!" scrawled French students 
on the walls of the Sorbonne in 1968. Hegel had described the 
striving to achieve an end “without using any means" as the demand 
of the impossible.'® Utter disregard for the laws of social develop¬ 
ment and the objective circumstances of the class struggle together 
with the absolute glorification of the subjective principle—such were 
the rules of the left extremists* “game of revolution”. 

Many young men and women leaning to extremism in the West 
regard armed struggle as a short-cut to the “kingdom of justice”. 
This approach, which is less ideological and political than it is 
psychological, in the 1970s led a numl^r of prominent figures in the 
left-radical youth and student organisations of Western Europe to 
terrorism. A characteristic feature of the process was that “the mass 
of the people” whom the extremists were going to “liberate” and 
make happy played an increasingly unimportant role in their 
strategic doctrines: the masses were downgraded to the object of 
their “liberatory”, i.e. terrorist activities. , 

Initially West Germany’s extremists “counted on the support of 
some segments of the population which they regarded as a potential 
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revolutionary actor,” writes H. Munkler, but “after turning to 
terrorism they were compelled to give up this hope and in the end 
concentrated on themselves as the sole revolutionary actor”." 

Having despaired of finding the elusive “revolutionary actor” in 
their own countries some ideologists of West European extremism 
turned to the experience of the armed national liberation and 
and-colonial struggle of the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. For example, explaining “the absence of a revolutionary 
potential” in developed capitalist countries, H. Mahler, an ideologist 
of West Germany’s Rote Armee Fraktion (RAF), wrote: “We find the 
answer not in the corrupt consciousness of the relatively privileged 
industrial proletariat of West Germany. Our task is primarily dictated 
by the need for the proletarian peoples in poorly developed countries 
to wage an armed struggle.”’® 

Having failed to find a justification for their adventurist activities 
in the politics of their own countries the petty-bourgeois “re¬ 
volutionaries” turned to the experience of the peoples of other 
continents, who were waging their anti-imperialist struggle in 
fundamentally different conditions. A. Geismar, a leader of the 
French left radicals in the late 1960s, had this to say about the 
“misled” activists of the left-radical student movement. In his book 
VEngrenage terroriste he referred to them as “revolutionaries without 
a revolution”: “These West European teenagers were sick and tired 
of living beyond the pale of the ‘zone of storms’ at a time when the 
idea of international brigades could have been revived in Vietnam. 
Strangers in the countries where real battles with imperialism were 
taking place, they could not reconcile themselves to a life of 
selfishness and self-seeking. That is why they hailed enthusiastically 
the manifesto of the tupamaros and Regis Debray’s appeal to learn 
from them the art of revolutionary activities.” ** 

In response to these appeals many West European terrorists 
proceeded to elaborate their own concepts of urban guerrilla warfare 
based on the experience of Latin American countries. West European 
left-wing extremists regarded the Latin American version of guerrilla 
warfare, born of the continent’s specific conditions and the plight of 
its peoples, as a universal revolutionary method which could be used 
by “weak revolutionary forces”. They were firmly convinced that the 
method could be used in any circumstances and at all times. 

This also explains the popularity among the extremists of 
ideological doctrines produced by Latin Americans themselves (for 
example, C. MarigheHa) or their West European followers which 
provided the justification for the numerous forms of armed struggle 
being waged in Latin America at the time: urban and rural 
“guerrilleros”, Uruguay’s “tupamaros”, Argentina’s “montaneros” 
and similar terrorist organisations and groups. 
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“MECHANICAL” MARXISM 


The revolutionary world outlook of the working class has been 
oddly warped in the doctrines of political extremism. Pronounce¬ 
ments by extremist leaders, extremist propaganda, and the titles of 
their numerous “proletarian”, “communist”, “worker’s”, “left-wing”, 
“red” and other organisations may create an impression that 
members of extremist and terrorist groups are loyal and ardent 
supporters of Marxism. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

It is precisely in the ideological sphere that left-wing extremism 
provides especially useful services to imperialism. Ideologists of 
capitalism, who for decades have been mounting relentless and futile 
attacks on the Marxist-Leninist theory, have been getting support 
from the “left flank” occupied by the theorists and practitioners of 
leftist extremism. Both have spared no effort to pass off this 
caricature of Marxism as a genuine revolutionary working-class 
ideology—and even as its more radical version. It is the broad use of 
Marxist ternynology in left-wing extremist manifestos, proclamations 
and slogans that has enabled the Western propaganda machine to 
identify them with Communists. 

The ideologists of different non-proletarian, and even openly 
anti-proletarian and anti-socialist, movements have looked on Mar¬ 
xism as a lever that can enable anyone “to shift the world”. They 
began to revise Marxism, trying to adapt it to their own ideological 
positions and political interests. 

The left-wing extremist interpreters of Marxism have in fact 
adopted the view of “advocates” of capitalism: the ideology and 
practice of Marxism are highly subjectivistic, they allege, and as a 
theory it does not provide a mirror image of the world. Marxist 
practice is not based on its laws, they claim, but tries to squeeze them 
into ideological schemas and this, according to them, inevitably leads 
to the use of political violence. 

Such an essendally bourgeois and anti-communist view of 
Marxism has permitted left-wing extremists and members of other 
radical petty-bourgeois movements resting upon extreme subjectivism 
to use Marxist ideology for imposing their own views on society. This 
portrait of Marxism as an ideology preaching the dictatorship of the 
minority is another manifestation of the coincidence of the posi¬ 
tions—although bourgeois ideologists have anathemised Marxism 
while the petty-bourgeois extremists are trying to adapt it to their 
narrow interests (meanwhile paying it lip-service). 

Horst Mahler, the ideologist of West Germany’s RAF, described 
his view of the conditions that may lead to a revolutionary situation 
as follows: 

“The stuff that revolutionaries are made of is primarily their will 
for revolution. A guerrilla unit appears out of nothing. Anyone can 
make the first move. There is no need to wait for anyone. Several 



score of combatants who make the first move instead of engaging 
in interminable discussions can radically change the political scene 
and touch off an avalanche.*' "The answer to the question whether 
the time is right for armed resistance," echoed Ulrike Meinhof, 
"depends on whether it is possible—and it is only real life that can 
show whether it is possible.”'^ 

Such bombastic but hollow rhetoric is more reminiscent of 
religious incantations than carefully weighed political assessments 
based on objective analysis of the situation: “The greatest, perhaps 
the only danger to the genuine revolutionary is that of exaggerated 
revolutionism, ignoring the limits and conditions in which revolutio¬ 
nary methods are appropriate and can be successfully employed,” 
wrote Lenin in this context. "True revolutionaries have mostly come 
a cropper when they began to write ‘revolution’ with a capital R, to 
elevate ‘revolution’ to something almost divine, to lose their heads, to 
lose the ability to reflect, weigh and ascertain in the coolest and most 
dispassionate manner...’’^* 

The worshipping of revolution as an almost mystical symbol—or 
a spirit that can be invoked at a seance—has turned left-wing 
extremists into priests of a revolutionary cult who regard revolution 
not as a means of resolving acute social problems but as an end in 
itself; in the final analysis their very existence is justified only by the 
permanence of a critical “revolutionary situation". 

The most striking example of the misinterpretation of Marxism- 
Leninism by left-extremist theorists and practitioners is their treat¬ 
ment of the issue of the use of violence for the achievement of 
polidcal goals. Communists recognise the possibility, and sometimes 
the necessity, of resorting to violent actions in the course of mass 
revolutionary and liberation struggles. They regard violence as an 
inevitable response to the exploiting classes’ "terror of class 
domination’’.‘® Left-wing extremists proceed from diametrically 
opposing assumptions. According to them, it is not the upsurge of a 
mass revolutionary or liberation movement that puts the use of a 
broad range of forms of struggle, armed struggle included, on the 
agenda: quite on the contrary, it is only the use of arms that can 
spark off a revolutionary upsurge and the spreading of the masses’ 
liberation struggle. 

To put it another way. By claiming that violent actions of small 
groups can "touch off an avalanche" and effectively awaken the 
popular masses to active revolutionary struggle, today’s extremists are 
trying to revive the old anarchist doctrine of incitation by terror, that 
“each time a hero engages in single combat, this arouses in us all a spir¬ 
it of struggle and courage”. However, as Lenin observed, “we know 
from the past and see in the present that only new forms of the mass 
movement of the awakening of new sections of the masses to 
independent struggle really rouses a spirit of struggle and courage tn 
all. Single combat however ... has the immediate effect of simply 
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creating a short-lived sensation, while indirectly it even leads to 
apathy and passive waiting for the next 


“ARMED PROPAGANDA" 

According to the prophets of terrorism it is violence and violence 
alone that can work miracles—turn water to wine, mercury to gold, 
and abolish the laws of social development and class struggle. 

Acts of terrorism, criminal offences and assassinations are 
designed to help recruit an anti-social army of “genuine re¬ 
volutionaries” who reject the traditional forms of political struggle, 
feel themselves set apart from the rest of the world, and are 
prepared to commit any crimes. For example, the American 
“Weathermen” regarded political violence as the best way of raising 
revolutionary consciousness among the mass of Americans.'® Mahler 
also claimed that guerrilla warfare should become a school of political 
practice for revolutionary cadres.'® This meant that a carefully 
prepared blueprint for a bank robbery was just as valuable, in the 
eyes of the RAF leadership, as mass political support. In this 
connection the West German sociologist H. Munkler said that the 
most salient feature of the RAF’s ideology was “the faith in the 
possibility of transforming political problems into technical ones”.*” 
Stressing the “educational” value of acts of terrorism (which they 
frequently referred to as “armed ‘ propaganda”) West German 
extremists were fond of quoting Mao Zedong’s dictum that “throwing 
bombs into the machinery of violence is tantamount to breaking one’s 
way into the consciousness of the masses”.*' 

Sensing their isolation from the leading class forces, the theorists 
and practidoners of today’s extremism have tried to use deliberately 
provoked violence to draw a maximum number of the young men 
and women maimed by the crisis of capitalism into the ranks of the 
outcasts. Their methods of press-ganging new recruits are reminis¬ 
cent of those described by Fyodor Dostoyevsky in his novel The 
Devils: his characters sought to forge a “bond of jointly spilled 
blood”. Today’s terrorists use this technique to convince many young 
men and women that they are outcasts and thus widen the gap 
between them and the society, without which terrorist organisations 
have no future. “Adventurism and provocations,” wrote the Italian 
communist newspaper L’Unita, “become almost inevitable when mass 
acdon and a policy of unity are replaced with a narrow sectarian 
interpretation of the political and social struggle.”** This observation 
provides addidonal proof of the aptness of Lenin’s assessment of the 
Tole of the Russian Social Revoludonary Party: it always resorts to 
“individual terror when it sees that it is lacking suppdtt of the 
masses”.*® 
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Marx offered the following characterisation of political sectarian¬ 
ism: ‘**For a sect its raison d’etre and the point of honour consist not 
in what it has tn common with a class movement but in the special 
talisman which sets it apart from it.”^^ For today’s extremists it is 
reckless violence that represents this special talisman, violence which 
they increasingly direct against democratic and revolutionary forces, 
i.e. the working class, its trade unions and Communist parties in the 
capitalist world. 

Acts of provocation play a special role in the extremist organisa¬ 
tions’ tactics. In the view of their extremists’ leaders, acts of terrorism 
and other forms of violence are designed to provoke “reprisals” by 
the bourgeois state. This then proves its authoritarianism and 
broadens the base of social protest, but does not aim to bring about 
some concrete results. 

During the events of May 1968 in France the left-radical leaders 
instigating the student movement to extremism declared that they 
regarded clashes with the police, especially if they were accompanied 
by fatalities, as an indispensable element of the “revolutionaiy 
education” of youth. This led them to hail the occupation of France’s 
universities by troops and, police as opportunities for a direct 
confrontation with the authorities. 

In the years that followed an even more active tactic of “armed 
propaganda” was adopted by the leaders of extremist and terrorist 
organisations. Like the innumerable preceding generations of ex¬ 
tremists they claimed that the acts of terrorism they resorted to were 
purely defensive and retaliatory in nature. “Our violence is in effect 
the self-defence of the proletarian class against violence daily 
pierpetrated by the state,”** declared Italy’s “autonomists”. However, 
since this “state violence” is not immediately apparent it is necessary 
not only to expose it in public pronouncements but also to bring it 
out by provoking the machinery of state to use violence and 
repression. 

The terrorists use the following scenario of violent action to 
provoke the authorities: deliberate use of violence invites reprisals, 
and the reprisals lead in turn to a further and uncontrolled 
escalation of violence. By constantly provoking the government one 
can force it to resort to increasingly Draconian measures. In this way 
the “establishment” will be forced to cast away its liberal democratic 
or reformist mask and pit itself against the mass of the people. Acts 
of provocation against the police and the army are expected to swing 
the officer corps to the right and thus increase the danger of a 
right-wing fascist coup d’etat and subsequent dictatorship. This will 
supposedly lead to a greater fightback by the people. 

This frequently used scenario is an almost exact replica of the 
theories of the Russian anarchist S. Nechayev, who preached “the 
stirring up of all those misfortunes and ills which will finally force 
the people to lose their patience and take up arms”.*® Today’s 
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“strategic resolutions” of Italy’s “red brigades” provide the following 
modem version of Nechayev’s theories: the aim of subversive 
acdvities is to provoke the state to an authoritarian or fascist reaction 
so that in response to this threat the people could be mobilised for a 
civil war. * 

It is natural that such political “logic” inevitably leads left-wing 
extremists to constantly provoking right-wing and reactionary forces 
and heightens social and political tensions: they are looking for and, 
whenever necessary, creating “evidence” that exposes the “terrorist 
essence” of the contemporary state. This explains the frequent use by 
the extremists of the word “fascist” to designate various aspects of 
life under capitalism: production relations, political structure, public 
organisations, the mass media, etc. Everything, according to the 
ideologists of left-wing extremism—even the leisure industry, family 
relations, television programmes and film plots—bears the imprint of 
“fascist totalitarianism”. Their conclusion is that in these cir¬ 
cumstances every leftist is duty-bound to give an “armed rebuff” to 
this open and concealed “fascism”. According to this warped logic, 
the ultra-reactionaries on the far right become their de facto allies, 
for they help to expose capitalism’s “real face”. 

At the same time ail political forces which refuse to accept the 
alternatives offered by the extremists and their ways of struggle 
(from bourgeois liberals to Communists who are consistent opponents 
of the capitalist system) are branded as “sworn enemies of the 
popular masses”: they allegedly help to attenuate the existing 
contradictions and prevent the exposure of the “terrorist” essence of 
the bourgeois system. That is why the left-wingers and other 
democratic Western intellectuals increasingly find themselves the 
target of terrorist attacks. 

For example, after the 1981 French presidential elections put a 
left-wing government into office, “L’action directe”, an extremist 
organisation, went on record with a statement that a socialist 
government is a “false alternative”—“the only way out” was armed 
struggle.®’ This view was shared by the leaders of West Germany’s 
Rote Armee Fraktion. 

Vying with the bourgeois state in the use of political violence, the 
extremists think that they are capable of. taking it on as equals and 
that as an equal political partner they represent the opposite “pole” 
of polidcal influence pitted against the ruling class. The existence of 
only two poles (incidentally, a figment of the extremist ideologists’ 
imagination) makes it necessary to remove all the “marginal” forces 
and all rivals standing in the way of a “duel” between the terrorists 
and the bourgeois state. According to the terrorists, their arch rivals 
are the polidcal parties (ranging from social democrats to Commun¬ 
ists) and trade union organisations of the working class. Accordingly, 
the left-wing extremists have concentrated their efforts on^discredit- 
ing them and removing them from the political scene. 



On the other hand, to be effective, political terror should be 
directed against tangible enemies. By arrogantly defying the state, the 
system and society, the organisers of terrorist acts try to dwarf their 
formidable enemy to their own size, identifying him with randomly 
chosen victims: an employer, a policeman, a judge. People are viewed 
by them exclusively as symbols, while the existing system of power is 
portrayed as the work of a handful of villains. 

Thus the extremists seek to provide a political justification for 
their crimes: they kill, assault and kidnap innocent people (journal¬ 
ists, government officials, law enforcement officers, trade unionists, 
lawyers and p>oliticians) whom they brand as “enemies of the people" 
and “put on trial” before “people’s courts and tribunals". Anonym¬ 
ous assaults and assassinations account for a growing share of 
terrorist acts. They are designed to sow panic, fear and chaos; to 
disrupt everyday life, provoke reprisals, and discredit the govern¬ 
ment; and to b(K>st the terrorists’ own image as a strong political 
force. 

Perfectly aware that even their most desperate efforts and 
provocations will hardly bring about major social upheavals, the 
extremists attach special importance to the publicity they get. 
B. Jenkins, a prominent expert on terrorism, thinks that 

terrorism is above all the use of violence to sow fear, not primarily 
among its victims but among its witnesses. This view is shared by 
another US expert J. Lodge. He believes that terrorism is essentially 
the use or the threat of force so as to influence the attitudes of a 
much wider group of people than the immediate victims of terrorist 
attacks. 

In order to conceal their real, ugly face from the world the 
extremists frequently resort to political mimicry. No extremist group 
has been known to identify itself openly with terrorism. On the 
contrary, these small sects of political adventurists prefer such grand 
names as “revolutionary army”, “popular front”, or “brigade”. They 
refer to their subversive activities as “people’s war” or “guerrilla 
warfare”, the term most favoured by West European terrorists. 

This dissimulation notwithstanding, today’s extremists have no¬ 
thing in common with people’s wars or any other mass liberation 
movements. The main difference between the former and the latter 
is that the violence used by liberation movements (for example, by 
the people of Vietnam or Latin American patriots) was always 
directed either at foreign conquerors or local tyrannies and had the 
objective of inflicting tangible damage on the enemy. Furthermore, 
guerrilla warfare is sustained bv the population, whereas organisers 
of terrorists attacks do* not expect any support from the mass of the 
people. In an attempt to remove this obvious contradiction between 
the official concept of a “people’s war” and the subversive activities 
of isolated groups in real life, Mahler claimed that urban guerrillas 
can do tWdiout popular support and rely on specially prepared Baxs 



as hide<*outs. It is much easier, he continued, to remain undetected in 
big cities.^* 

“Join the armed struggle,” scream recruiters from terrorist 
groups, “and your life will be full of adventure and women. You will 
learn the meaning of violence, socialism, and class struggle, aifd high 
living.” This cynical advertisement was written by an anonymous 
terrorist Claudio F. who then gave it to the Italian sociologist Luigi 
Manconi.*® According to the West German sociologist, I. Fetscher, for 
many terrorists armed struggle is not a rational means of attaining a 
political goal but a purely subjective and “existentialist expression r>f 
their disgust and hatred”.®® 

Some quotations from Nechayev’s “The Revolutionary’s Catech¬ 
ism” are very relevant here. The revolutionary lives in a society for 
“the sole purpose of destroying it all the more effectively...” “He is 
not a revoludonary if he pities something in this world, if he can stop 
short of destroying a reputation, a relationship or a person—he must 
equally hate everyone and everything...” “All the sweet debilitating 
feelings of kinship, love, gratitude and even honour itself must be 
crushed in him by the overriding cold passion of the revolutionary 
cause...” And finally: “Our cause is terrible, complete, universal and 
merciless destruction.”®* 

However, terrorists—these “revolutionaries of hate”—have no 
mandate to represent the mass of the people or identify their 
criminal and essentially and-popular attacks with genuinely revolutio¬ 
nary mass democratic movements. 


THE WORLD AS IT IS SEEN BY SECTARIANS 

The extremists usually shy away from clearly formulating their 
views of the world of the future, the world they are predestined to 
“liberate”. This is firstly because they see their historical mission as 
the destruction of the existing social system and not the creation of a 
new one. Secondly, as convinced voluntarists, every group and every 
“leader” is able to dream up their own version of the future 
“kingdom of freedom” which has nothing to do with today’s social 
realides. 

Since there is an abyss between the extremists’ words and deeds 
let us look not at extremist futurologists’ incoherent predictions but 
at the internal organisation of their groups. In incipient form they 
display certain features of the social organisation they would like to 
impose on the world. 

What we behold is a pitiful and caricatured world of sectarians 
who suffer, at one and the same time, from both megalomania and 
an inferiority complex: a world of fighters for “universal freedom”, 
who are trying to impose it on the people by means of their 
dictatorship: a world of “historic people’s leaders”, who fear to show 
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their faces to the people and conceal them under masks or stockings. 
Making a virtue out of necessity, they praise their small numbers as a 
source of “operational efficiency" and manoeuvrability. 

There is constant bickering and verbal infighting between the 
different extremist splinter groups which mushroom after each new 
turn of events. Like religious sects they are fond of mystical 
terminology, initiation and ex-communication rites, punishment of 
“heretics" and so on. In such groups, according to American 
sociologist K. Keniston, ordinary inter-personal conflicts, the struggle 
for leadership, and differences in views and tastes become inflated to 
enormous proportions and sometimes are a matter of life and death. 

Another characteristic of such groups, Keniston believed, is their 
aggressive and hostile attitude to the outside world whose influence 
threatens to destroy them. This constantly leads to mutual suspicion, 
and accusations of “the betrayal of the cause” or concessions to 
ideological enemies. “Such groups tend to develop strong barriers on 
their outside boundaries, which impede communication and move¬ 
ment outside the group."** 

Many extremist groups who tout themselves as the “vanguards" 
of the peoples’ liberation struggle and revolution are thus nothing 
but sects resorting to mediaeval rituals in order to maintain intern^ 
discipline and the authority of “high priests". 

Recruits to extremist and terrorist organisations are subjected to 
an almost religious initiation ritual consisting of several stages and 
tests. The lower echelons of extremist movements are in contact with 
semi-criminal and largely apolitical elements engaged in petty 
violence and acts of hooliganism. The politicisation of this sort of 
violence is the first step towards terrorism. In recruiting new 
members a terrorist group and its leaders demand absolute* 
obedience and fanatical loyalty to the “cause". In doing so, according 
to Mahler, they give “a meaning to the life of those who have been 
desperately looking for it”.** 

The extremists’ attempts to stage a “revolution” or “begin a civil 
war” do not pose a serious threat to the capitalist system; they only 
make the struggle of the working people for a democratic and 
revolutionary social transformation more difficult. In spite of its 
“revolutionary” wrapping, terrorist acts of violence are in effect an 
attempt to “battle against bourgeoisdom with the instruments of 
bourgeois society itself’’.*^ This criminal and amoral violence has 
nothing in common with the ideology or struggles of the Communists 
who reject outright the central tenet of extremism—that the 
greatness of an end can justifv any means of attaining it. “But an 
end which requires unjustified means is no justifiable end." ** Marx’s 
observation puts Marxists and terrorists on the opposite sides of the 
barricade. 

The fundamental ideological and political premises of today’s 
left-wing extremists are unsound and their adventurism inevitably 
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results in a discord between their professed political objectives and 
the actual results of their activities. This plays into the hands of 
imperialist reactionaries and sometimes even fascists, whom they fight 
so fiercely in words but towards whom they nevertheless grsyk^itate. 
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On the Philosophy of the Deed 

Mikhail BAKHTIN 


Prom tho Editora: Among the works by the outstanding Soviet phiioiogist Mikhaii 
Bakhtin (1895*1975), posthumousiy pubiished in his Esfetlka slovesnogo tvorchaat- 
va (The Aesthetics of Verbai Creativity, Moscow, 1979), the most notable is the long 
paper on "The Author and the Pcptagonist in Aesthetic Activity”. That work was 
drafted in the eariy 1920s but it''was never finished; the published version was 
based on a MS preserved (regrettabiy in an incomplete form) in the Bakhtin 
archives. These archives aiso contain the MS of another phiiosophicai treatise 
which in the probiems it covers, its principai ideas and style is close to the work on 
the author and the protagonist. That MS has not been fully preserved either. 
Recently it was published in the yearbook FHoaollya / sotslologlya nauki I tekhnfki 

S 'he Pnilosophy and Sociology of Science and Technology, Moscow, Nauka 
ubiishers, 1^6, pp. 80*161). The text was prepared for publication by Sergei 
Bocharov, the weii*known Soviet literary critic. 

As Bocharov writes in his introductory comments. Bakhtin's work deals with 
problems that straddle the borderline between aesthetics, sociology and 
philosophy. It considers, in fact, what Bakhtin calls the world of human action “the 
world of tne event”, or "the world of the deed”. The basic category of this work is 
responsibility. This is indicated by the concept of "non*aiibi in being” which he 
introduces here: man has no moral right to an "alibi”, to evade the sole 
responsibility that is the fulfilment of his one and only "place” in being, or the 
unique “deed” which all of his life is supposed to be. “What I have experienced 
and realised in art must be the responsibility of my whole life...", wrote Bakhtin in 
one of his earliest articles, "Art and Responsibility” (1919). The work now 
published, notes Bocharov, was apparently written immediately after that article 
and was presumably drafted during Bakhtin's stay in Vitebsk (1920*1924). 

In reading the text, one should bear in mind that the author himself had no hand in 
preparing the MS for publication; some passages are therefore rather in the nature 
of notes or a rough outline needing elaboration. The MS is in poor condition and it 
has proved impossible to decipher some words and fragments of the text. These 
illegible passages are marked by dots in angle brackets <...> while hypothetic 
readings of words are followed by a question mark in parentheses. Below we publish 
the most characteristic fragment of the extant MS. We believe it to be of considerable 
historical and cultural value. 


The following is the common element of discursive theoretical 
thinking (natural-scientific and philosophical), of historical 
presentation/description, and of aesthetic intuition with which we are 
especially concerned. AU these types of activity establish a fundamcn- 
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tal gap between the content/meaning of the given act/activity and the 
historical reality of its being, its actual unique capacity to be 
experienced: as a result this act loses its value and the unity of its 
living development and self-determination. Only this act in its entirety 
is truly real and relevant to the unique being/event; only this act is 
alive, it fully (?) and irreversibly is—it becomes, it reaches fulfilment, 
it is the only living participant of an event/being. This act is relevant 
to the singular unity of ongoing being. Yet this relevance does not 
penetrate its content/meaningful aspect which lays claims to full and 
ultimate unity of a certain semantic area—science, art or history; and 
these objective areas, apart from the act that makes them relevant, 
are not real in their meaning (as we have shown). As a result, two 
worlds emerge which face each other but have no communication 
with one another and are mutually impervious: the world of culture 
and the world of life, the only world in which we create, cognise, 
contemplate, live and die. In the one world the act of our activity is 
objectified and in the other this act occurs, once and only once. The 
act of our activity, of our experience, is like a two-fac^ Janus. It 
simultaneously looks at the objective unity of the cultural field and 
the unique singularity of exf>erienced life, but there is no single and 
unitary plane on which both faces might mutually define themselves 
in relation to one single unity. That single unity can only be the 
singular event of being in progress, while all things theoretical and 
aesthetic must be defined as its elements no longer in theoretical and 
aesthetic terms, of course. The act must acquire a single plane, to 
reflect itself in both directions—in its meaning and in its being. It 
must acquire a unity of two-sided responsibility: for its content 
(special responsibility) and for its being (moral responsibility). The 
special responsibility will necessarily appear as an involved element of 
the unitary and singular moral responsibility. That is the only way to 
overcome the poor lack of fusion and of mutual permeability 
between culture and life. 

Every single idea of mine, with its content, is my individually 
responsible deed. It is one in a series of deeds that go to make up the 
whole of my unique life as a continuous performance, for the whole 
of my life can be regarded as a certain complex deed: I perform a 
deed with my whole life, and each single act and experience is a 
moment of my life—of the performance of my life. As a deed, this 
idea forms a whole: both its meaningful content, and the fact of its 
presence in my actual consciousness as an individual (a quite definite 
person existing at a definite time and under definite conditions). In 
other words, there is an entire concrete historicity to the perfor¬ 
mance of this thought, and both these elements—the meaningful 
and the individual-historical (or factual)—are unitary and indivisible 
in evaluating this thought seen as my responsible deed... 

Inasmuch as we divorce judgement from the unity of the 
historical act/deed’s realisation, and incorporate it in a certain , 
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theoretical unity, there is therefore no way from the inside of 
act/deed’s content/meaningful aspect out into obligation and the real 
singular event of being. All attempts to overcome the dualism of 
cognition and life, of thought and singular concrete reality, from 
within theoretical cognition are completely hopeless. Having divorced 
the content/meaningful side of cognition from the historical act of its 
realisation, we can only move from this act to obligation by a leap. To 
look for a real cognitive act/deed in a meaningful content divorced 
from this act/deed is the same as pulling oneself up by one’s hair. 
The divorced content of a cognitive act is possessed by its immanent 
laws in accordance with which this content develops spontaneously, as 
it were. Inasmuch as we have entered it, i.e. performed the act of 
abstraction, we are already controlled by its autonomous laws; or, to 
be more precise, we simply do not exist in it as responsibly acting 
individuals. Implements are improved according to their inner laws; 
originally this is a means of reasonable defence, but they develop into 
a horrible, pernicious and destructive force. This is much like the 
world of technology: it knows the immanent law to which it is subject 
in its unrestrained development although it has long deviated from 
the perception of its cultur^ goal and can serve evil rather than the 
good. All things technological, divorced from the single unity and 
handed over to the immanent law of their own development, can 
from time to time burst into this single unity of life as an 
irresponsible, terrible and destructive force... 

The only historically real being is greater and heavier than the 
unitary being of theoretical learning. This difference in weight is 
obvious to the living and experiencing consciousness but cannot be 
defined in theoretical categories. 

Meaningful content abstracted from the act/deed can be put 
together in a certain <...> and unitary being, but that is not, of 
course, the singular being in which we live and die—it is basically 
alien to living historicity. I cannot include my real self and my life as 
its element in the world of constructions of theoretical consciousness. 
Yet such an inclusion is necessary if this is to be the whole world, the 
whole being: “the whole’’ in principle or design, i.e. systematically, 
since the system of theoretical being is itself, of course, potentially 
open. We would find ourselves determined, predetermined, past (?) 
and completed there, and essendally not living. We would have 
pushed ourselves out from life as a responsible, risky, open 
becoming/deed into an indifferent, basically ready-made and accom¬ 
plished theoretical being (unaccomplished and specified only in the 
prcKess of cognition, Jbut specified precisely as given). Clearly, this 
can only be achieved through abstraction from the absolutely 
arbitrary (responsibly arbitrary), the absolute new, the created jmd 
anticipated in the deed: in other words, precisely through abstraction 
from what breathes life into a deed. No practical orientation of my 
life in the theoretical world is possible; it is impossible to live and act 
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respionsibly in such a world; 1 am in principle non-existent in it. The 
theoretical world is obtained through fundamental abstraction from 
the fact of my singular being and of the moral meaning of the 
fact—“as if I did not exist”. This concept of being is indifferept to 
the focal fact (as far as I am concerned) of my singular actual 
relevance to being (I am, too) and cannot in principle either add to 
or detract from it; it remains equal and identical to itself in its sense 
and meaning, whether I am or not; it cannot determine my life as a 
responsible performance, and it cannot provide any criteria for the 
life of practice and the life of the deed, for I do not live in it. If it 
were the only concept of being I would not exist. 

All attempts to break out of the theoretical world into the real 
being/event are hopeless; the theoretically cognised world cannot be 
opened from the inside of cognition itself to include the really 
singular world. However, there is a way out of the act/deed (not out 
of its theoretical transcription) into its meaningful content. This is 
accepted as a whole and included from within that deed, for that 
deed is indeed realised in being. 

The world as the content of scientific thinking is a specific world: 
it is autonomous though not isolated and included, through 
responsible consciousness in a real act/deed, in a unitary and singular 
event of being. But that singular being/event is no longer thought of 
but is —it actually and irreversibly occurs through me and others, 
incidentally also in the act of my deed/cognition; it is experienced 
and asserted in an emotional-volitional manner, and cognition is only 
an element of this integral experience/assertion. The singular 
singularity cannot be conceived of, it can only be participated- 
in/experienced.* All of theoretical reason is only constituent element 
of practical reason, i.e. of the reason of the subject’s moral 
orientation in the event of singular being. This being is indefinable in 
the categories of theoretical indifferent consciousness—it can only be 
defined in the categories of actual communion or deed, in the 
categories of experiencing (through active participation) of the 
concrete singularity of the world... 

A characteristic feature of the modern philosophy of life as it 
endeavours to incorporate the theoretical world in the unity of 
becoming life is a certain aesthetisation of life. This somewhat tones 
down the crassly obvious untenability of pure theoreticism—the 
incorporation of the large theoretical world in a smaller, and also 
theoretical, world. As a rule, theoretical and aesthetic elements are 
fused in these conceptions of life. The most significant attempt to 
construct a philosophy of life—that of Bergson—is of this kind. The 
main drawback of all of his philosophical constructions (a shortcom- 


* Actually, Bakhtin uses a neologism here, to express the precise nuance of his 
thought: luhastno pereihW; this can literally be rendered as partuipati^y experienu 
or some such monster.— Tr. 
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ing frequently commented upon in the literature about him) is the 
failure to separate off, methodologically, the heterogeneous elements 
of his theory. His definition of philosophical intuition, which he 
opposes to intellectual, analytical cognition, also remains unclear. 
There is no doubt that intellectual cognition (theoreticism) forms a 
necessary element of this intuition as it is actually used by Bergson; 
this was shown quite clearly by Lossky in his excellent book on 
Bergson. When these intellectual elements are subtracted from 
intuition, what remains is purely aesthetic contemplation, with a 
negligible admixture—a homeopathic dose—of actual, participating 
thought. But the product of aesthetic contemplation is also abstracted 
from the effective act of contemplation, and it is not essential to this 
act; the singular being/event in its singularity cannot therefore be 
grasped by aesthetic contemplation, either. The world of aesthetic 
vision, obtained in abstraction from the actual subject of vision, is not 
the real world in which I live, although its meaningful aspect is 
infused in the living subject. However, there exists the same basic 
incommunicability between the subject and his life (the object of 
aesthetic vision), on the one hand, and the subject as the carrier of 
this vision, on the other. 

Aesthetic experiencing, i.e. objectifying experiencing rather than 
the pure experiencing losing itself, cannot yield knowledge of a 
singular being in its eventuation: it is merely an aesthetic vision of 
being outside the subject (and of the subject seen outside his activity, 
in his passivity). Experiencing the subject aesthetically is not yet 
comprehension of the event. Suppose I know a given person through 
and through, and I also know myself; I must also command the truth 
of our relationship, the truth of the unitary and singular event which 
forms a bond between us and in which we participate. This means 
that I and the object of my aesthetic contemplation must be defined 
(?) in the unity of being that equally comprises us both: that, 
however, can no longer be an aesthetic being. The transition to that 
unity of being is only possible from within that act seen as my 
responsible deed—not from its product considered in abstraction. 
Only from within my participation can the function of each 
participant be understood. I find myself in the same incomprehen¬ 
sion in another’s place just as in my own. To comprehend an object 
means to understand my obligation towards it (my obligatory 
attitude); to comprehend means to understand it in its relation to me 
in the singular being/event, and this assumes my responsible 
participation rather than abstraction from myself. Only from within 
my participating attitude can being be understood as an event, but 
this element of singular participation is absent from the visible 
content and from the act as deed. 

Aesthetic being is, nevertheless, closer to the real unity of the 
being of life than the theoretical world, and that is why the 
temptation of aestheticism is so convincing. It is possible to live in an 
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aesthetic being, and people do live in it. Yet it is other people that 
live there, not I. It is a lovingly contemplated past life of other 
people, and everything outside myself is correlated with them; I shall 
not find myself in it, only my double/impostor; I can only play a role, 
i.e. give flesh and a mask to someone else who is dead. In real life, 
however, there remains an aesthetic responsibility of the actor and 
the whole man for the appropriateness of the game: for the game as 
a whole is a responsible deed committed by the player himse^ rather 
than the protagonist, or the person presented; the aesthetic world in 
its entirety is only an element of a being/event <...> the participant’s 
deed, aesthetic reason is only an element of practical reason. 

Thus neither theoretical development nor aesthetic intuition have 
an access to the only real being of the event. This is because there is 
no unity and mutual penetration of meaningful content (product) 
and act—the actual historical happening—owing to the fundamental 
abstraction from oneself as participant in the establishment of 
meaning and vision. This is what leads philosophical thinking,, which 
endeavours to be purely theoretical in principle, to a kind of sterility 
which is undoubtedly characteristic of it at present. A certain 
admixture of aestheticism creates an illusion of greater vitality, but 
that is only an illusion. Those who can and want to, think as 
panicipants, without separating their deed from its product; who 
refer them to, and endeavour to define them in, a unitary and 
singular context of life as indivisible within that context, have the 
impression that philosophy, which must solve the ultimate problems 
and thus pose them in the context of the unitary and singular being 
in its entirety, seems concerned with the wrong things and goes about 
them in the wrong way. Although its propositions have some value, 
they cannot define the deed and the world in which the deed is being 
performed actually, responsibly and uniquely. 

It is not only a matter of dilettantism unable to appreciate the 
high importance of the attainments of modern philosophy in the 
field of methodology in various areas of culture. We can and must 
recognise that modern philosophy (neo-Kantianism in particular) has 
made obvious progress in solving its special tasks; it has finally been 
able to work out perfectly scientific methods, something which 
positivism in all its forms, including pragmatism, was incapable of 
doing. It is undoubtedly to the credit of our times that we have come 
closer to the ideal of sciendfic philosophy. But this scientific 
philosophy can only be specialist philosophy. It can only be a 
philosophy of various areas of culture, of their unity as theoretically 
transcribed from within the objects of cultural creativity itself, and of 
the immanent law of their development. On the other hand, 
theoretical philosophy cannot claim to be “first philosophy”, i.e. a 
theory of the unitary and singular being/event rather than of unitary 
cultural creadvity. Such “first philosophy” is non-existeftt and the 
paths towards it seem to be forgotten. 
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It.is clear to the involved demanding consciousness that the world 
of modern philosophy, the theoretical and theorised world of culture, 
is in a certain sense real, and has significance. It is also clear to that 
consciousness, however, that that world is not the only one in which 
the conscious person lives and in which this person’s deed is 
responsibly performed; moreover, these worlds do not communicate, 
as there is no principle for incorporating and involving the 
meaningful world, of theory and theorised culture in the singular 
being/event of life. Contemporary man feels confident, rich and 
clear-sighted in an area where he cannot exist in principle—in the 
autonomous world of culture and its immanent law of creativity. Yet 
he suffers from lack of confidence, wealth or clarity in an area where 
he deals with himself, where he is the focus from which the deed 
proceeds—in real singular life. That is to say, we confidently act only 
when we are acting not on our own behalf but as possessed by the 
immanent necessity for meaning in some area of culture or other. 
The path from premise to conclusion is holy and sinless, for there is 
no “me” on this path; but where and how is this process of my 
thinking—so holy and pure within, so justified as a whole—to be 
included? In the psychology^ of consciousness? In the history of the 
appropriate science, perhaps? Or probably in my budget, seeing that 
it is paid for in proportion to the nurpber of lines in which it is 
embodied? Then again, perhaps, in the chronological arrangement of 
my pursuits (as something that 1 did between five and six)? In my 
scholarly obligations? But all these possible interpretations and 
contexts themselves float in a vacuum, being rooted in nothing— 
neither in the unitary nor in the singular. Modern philosophy offers 
no principle for this involvement, and therein lies its crisis. The deed 
is split into the objective meaningful content and the subjective 
process of performance. The first fragment is used to erect the 
unitary, and indeed systemic unity of culture that is splendid in its 
strict clarity: the second, if it is not discarded as entirely useless 
(purely and completely subjective, after meaningful content has been 
subtracted from it) is, at best, something from which a certain 
aesthetic and theoretical entity like Bergson’s duree, the unitary Sian 
vital <...> can be extracted and accepted. Neither world has room 
for the really responsible performance/deed. 

But modem philosophy knows ethics and practical reason. Even 
the Kantian primacy of practical reason is held sacred by modern 
neo-Kantianism. In speaking of the theoretical world and opposing 
the responsible deed to it, we have said nothing of modem ethical 
constmctions which *deal precisely with the deed. However, the 
presence of ethical meaning in modern philosophy does not add 
<...> at all; nearly all of the critique of theorism can be fully, 
expanded to comprise ethical systems as well. That is why we shall 
not enter on a detailed analysis of existing ethical doctrines; we shall 
touch on various ethical theories (altruism, udlitarianism, Cohen’s' 



ethics, etc.) and specialist problems connected with them in the 
appropriate places in our work. It only remains here for us to show 
that practicdly philosophy in its principal trends differs from 
theoretical philosophy in subject-matter but not in method or" mode 
of thinking (i.e. it is entirely imbued with theorism) and that there is 
no difference between the various trends in the solution of this task. 

All ethical systems are usually, and quite correctly, subdivided into 
material and formal. We have two basic objections to make against 
material or meaningful ethics, and one against formal ethics. Material 
ethics endeavours to find, and to substantiate, special moral 
meaningful norms: sometimes of general validity and sometimes 
fundamentally relative, but in all cases they are general norms, 
applicable to each person. The deed is only ethical when it is entirely 
controlled by a corresponding moral norm which definitely has a 
general meaningful character. The first basic objection, which has 
already been touched upon in the above, is as follows. There are no 
special ethical norms; the significance of each meaningful norm must 
be specifically substantiated by a corresponding science—logic, 
aesthetics, biology, medicine, or one of the social sciences. Of course, 
if we subtract all the norms specially substantiated in a corresponding 
discipline, it will transpire that ethics embodies a certain number of 
norms (usually presented as fundamental) which have not been 
substantiated anywhere. It is even hard to say in which discipline they 
might find a foundation; despite all this, these norms sound quite 
convincing. In their structure, however, these norms are in no way 
different from the ones used in science and the adjective “ethical” 
used with them does not remove the necessity to prove their truth 
scientifically. In relation to such norms, this task remains whether it 
will ever be solved or not, for each meaningful norm must be raised 
to the position of a specialist scientific statement; until then, it merely 
remains a practically useful generalisation and surmise. Future 
philosophically substantiated social sciences (whose plight is at present 
very sad) will considerably decrease the number of such errant norms 
not rooted in any scientific unity. (Ethics itself cannot form such a 
scientific unity, but can only be a summary of practically necessary 
statements, sometimes not even proved.) Most of these ethical norms 
are a methodologically inarticulate agglomeration of various princi¬ 
ples and evaluations. Tlius the highest expression of utilitarianism, as 
far as its scientific significance is concerned, is subject to the 
competence and critique of three specialist disciplines: psychology, 
the philosophy of right, and sociology. Obligation proper, the 
transformation of a theoretical statement into a norm, remains 
completely unsubstanuated in material ethics—indeed material ethics 
cannot even approach it. In asserting the existence of special ethical 
norms, material ethics merely blindly accepts that moral obligation is 
inherent in certain meaningful propositions as such, and that it 
follows directly from their meaningful content, i.e. that a certain 
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theoretical proposition (the highest principle of ethics) can in its very 
essence be obligatory (on the assumption, of course, that the subject, 
man, exists). Ethic^ obligation is tacked on from the outside. 
Material ethics cannot even comprehend the problem concealed here. 
Attempts to substantiate obligation biologically result merely from a 
lack of perceptiveness and are not worth considering. It is clear in 
this light that all meaningful norms, even those proved by science, 
will be relative with regard to obligation, which is tacked on from the 
outside. As a psychologist, sociologist, or lawyer, I can express 
agreement with a certain proposition ex cathedra, but to assert that 
this proposition thereby becomes a norm regulating my deed would 
mean side-stepping the basic problem. Even for the fact itself of my 
actual concurrence ex cathedra in the significance of the given 
proposition—as a deed of mine —the significance of the statement in 
itself and my psychological ability to comprehend are not enough. 
There must also be something coming from within me, namely the 
morally obligatory attitude of my consciousness towards the theoreti¬ 
cally significant-in-itself proposition. It is precisely the moral attitude 
of consciousness which material ethics is unaware of: it seems to leap 
over the problem concealed'^'here without seeing it. No theoretical 
proposition can directly substantiate a deed, even a thought/deed, in 
its actual accomplishment. Theoretical thinking must in general know 
no norms. 

A norm is a sp>ecial form of volition of one person in relation 
to others; as such, it is essentially inherent only in right (law) 
and religion (commandment). Here its actual obligatoriness as a 
norm is assessed not in terms of its meaningful content but in terms 
of the actual authority of its source (volition) or the genuineness and 
exactness of transmission (references to: laws. Scriptures, canonical 
texts, interpretations, verification of authenticity; or, on a more 
fundamental level, to the foundations of life, the foundations of 
legislative authority, proven divine inspiration of the Scriptures). Its 
content/meaningful significance rests only in a manifestation of will 
(that of law-maker or God). In the process of its creation and, of 
discussion of its theoretical, practical significance, it is not, however, 
yet a norm but simply a theoretical ascertainment in the conscious¬ 
ness of the one who creates the norm (in its form, discussion has to 
do with the question whether something will be correct or useful to 
somebody, i.e. to the benefit of someone). In all the other areas the 
norm is a verbal form merely rendering a tentative adaptation of 
certain theoretical propositions to a definite goal: if you wish or need 
this and that, in view of the fact that (here there follows a 
theoretically significant proposition), you must act in such and such a 
way. There is no volidon here, and therefore no authority; the whole 
system is open: [we begin with] if you wish. The problem of 
authoritative manifestation of will (creating a norm) is a problem of 
the philosophy of right and of religion, and forms one of the 



problems of real moral religion as “first philosophy” (the problem of 
the law-giver). 

The second sin of material ethics is its generality, the assun^ption 
that obligation may be expanded to comprise everyone. This error 
follows, of course, from the foregoing. If the content of norms is 
borrowed from a scientifically significant statement, and the form 
<...> is absorbed from law or commandment, the generality of 
norms is quite unavoidable. The generality of obligation is a 
drawback that is also inherent in formal ethics, and we shall 
therefore now pass to its consideration. The basic shortcoming of 
material ethics analysed above is alien to formal ethics (as far as its 
principles as a formal discipline are concerned, of course; not in its 
actual concrete realisation, where meaningful norms are also 
introduced, cf. Kant). Formal ethics proceeds from the quite correct 
assumption that obligation is a category of consciousness, a form that 
cannot be derived from some definite material content. But formal 
ethics, which developed exclusively on the basis of Kantianism, 
further conceives of the category of obligation as a category of 
theoretical consciousness, i.e. it theorises this category and as a result 
loses the individual deed. But obligation is precisely a category of the 
individual deed; more than that, it is a category of the individuality 
and singularity of the deed, its irreplaceability and unsubstitutability. 
The categorical nature of the imperative is replaced by its general 
validity, it is conceived of as a theoretical truth. 

The categorical imperative defines the deed as a generally valid 
law which is deprived, however, of definite positive content; that is 
law itself as such, the idea of pure legality. In other words, the 
content of law is legality itself; the deed must accord with law. 

The second drawback is as follows: the will itself prescribes a law 
for itself; autonomously, it makes pure accordance-with-the-law its 
law—that is the immanent law of the will. We observe here a 
complete analogy with the construction of an autonomous world of 
culture. The will/deed creates a law to which it is subject; that is to 
say, the will as individual will dies in its product. The will describes a 
circle, it circumscribes itself, excluding the individual and historical 
real activity of the deed. We have the same illusion here as in 
theoretical philosophy. In the latter we have the activity of reason 
with which my historical, individually responsible activity (for which 
this categorial acdvity of reason is passively obligatory) have nothing 
in common; here, the same happens to the will. All of this basically 
distorts the real moral obligation and provides no access to the reality 
of the deed. The will is really creatively active in the deed, but it does 
not at all specify the norm, the general proposition. The law is a 
matter of the special deed, the thought/deed. The thought/deed, 
however, is not active in the meaningfully significant aspect of the 
proposition; it is only productively active at the moment of 
involvement of a significant-in-itself truth in actual historical being 
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(an element of actual cognition is acceptance). The deed is active in 
the real singular product it creates—the real actual ‘ action, uttered 
word, or conceived thought—and the abstracteddn-itself significance 
of an actual juridical law is only an element here. In relation to law 
considered in terms of its meaningful significance, the activeness of 
the deed is only expressed in the actually realised acceptance, in 
effective assertion. 

Thus we find fatal theorism—abstraction from the only self—in 
formal ethics, too; here its world of practical reason is in actual fact a 
theoretical world rather than the world in which the deed is actually 
performed. A deed already performed in the purely theoretical 
world, only needing consideration that would also be theoretical, 
might be described and understood (and that only post factum) in 
terms of the formal ethics of Kant and the Kantians. There is no 
access here to the living deed in the real world. The primacy of 
practical reason is in actual fact the primacy of one theoretical area 
over all the others, and that only because it is an area of the general 
which is emptiest and least productive. The law of conformity with 
law is an empty formula of pure theorism. Least of all is such 
practical reason capable of substantiating “first philosophy". The 
principle of formal ethics is by no means the principle of the deed 
but that of the possible generalisation of already performed deeds in 
their theoretical transcription. Formal ethics is not productive itself 
and simply <...> the field of modern philosophical culture. The 
situation is different when ethics endeavours to be the logic of the 
social sciences. On this approach, the transcendental method can 
become much more productive. But why should we then call the 
logic of the social sciences “ethics" and speak of the primacy of 
practical reason? It is no use arguing about words, of course: such a 
moral philosophy can and must be created. But the same is true of 
another, which has a greater claim, if not an exclusive one, to this 
designation philosophy. 

We have thus recognised as untenable and fundamentally 
hopeless all attempts to orient “first philosophy" (the philosophy of 
the unitary and singular being/event) toward the content/meaningful 
aspect, the objectified product, in abstraction from the singular real 
act/deed and its author—a theoretically thinking, aesthetically 
contemplating, and ethically acting author. Only from within the real 
deed, which is singular, integral, and unitary in its responsibility, is 
there an access to the unitary and singular being in its concrete 
reality; only to this cau “first philosophy" be oriented. 

In its performance if not in its meaning, the deed somehow 
knows and somehow has a unitary and singular being of life. It 
orients itself in the latter—and in its entirety, both in its meaningful 
aspect and in its actual singular factuality; from within, the deed sees 
not only the unitary but ^so the singular concrete context. It sees 
this ultimate ccmtext in which it includes its meaning and its fact. 



where it responsibly tries to implement the singular truth of both fact 
and meaning in their concrete unity. To achieve this, it is of course 
necessary to take the deed as a fact from within, in its responsibility, 
rather than as contemplated or theoretically perceived from without. 
That responsibility of the deed is the taking-into-account in it of all 
the factors—both the semantic significance and the factual perfor¬ 
mance in all its concrete historicity and individuality. The responsibil¬ 
ity of the deed knows one unitary plane and unitary context in which 
this taking-into-account is possible, in which theoretical significance, 
historical factualness, and the emotional-volitional tone figure as 
elements of the unitary solution. In this process, all these elements, 
differing in significance on the abstract plane, are not watered 
down—they are considered in their fullness and complete verity; the 
deed thus has a unitary plane and a unitary principle comprising it in 
its responsibility. The responsible deed alone overcomes any 
hypothetical character: for a responsible deed is a realisation of a 
decision—irreversible, irreparable, and irrevocable. The deed is the 
last summary, the comprehensive final conclusion; the deed focusses, 
correlates and resolves in the unitary, singular, and last context both 
sense and fact, the general and the individual, the real and the ideal, 
for everything forms part of its responsible motivation. The deed 
comprises the transition from mere possibility to singularity once and 
forever. 

The danger we have least to fear is that the philosophy of the 
deed will revert to psychologism and subjectivism. Subjectivism and 
psychologism correlate precisely with (logical) objectivism and <...> 
only in an abstract division of the deed into its objective sense and 
subjective process of performance. There is nothing subjective and 
psychological in its integrality from within the deed itself; in its 
responsibility, the deed specifies its truth for itself, as unifying both 
these elements, in the same way as it unifies the element of the 
general (generally valid) and individual (actual). This unitary and 
singular truth of the deed is stipulated as synthedc truth. 

The fear that this unitary and singular synthetic truth of the deed 
is irrational is just as unfounded. In its integrality, the deed is more 
than rational—it is responsible. Rationality is only an element of 
responsibility, ... a light, that is “like a glimmer of a lamp before the 
sun” (Nietzsche). 

All modern philosophy is the product of rationalism and is 
completely permeated by the prejudice of rationalism, even where it 
consciously tries to get rid of the prejudice that only the logical is 
clear and rational. In fact the logical is elemental and dark outside 
responsible consciousness, just as any being in itself. Logical clarity 
and necessary consistency divorced from the unitary and singular 
focus of responsible consciousness are dark and elem^tal forces 
precisely because of the law of immanent necessity inherent in the 
logical. The same error of rationalism is reflected in the opposiuon 
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of the objective, as the rational, to the subjective or individual and 
singular, seen as the irrational and the accidental. The entire 
rationality of the deed (though inevitably watered down) is here 
ascribed to the objective and the abstractly separated from the deed; 
all the basic things that remain when this is subtracted are declared 
(?) to be the subjective process, although all the transcendent (?) 
unity of objective culture is in actual fact dark and elemental, being 
entirely divorced from the unitary and singular focus of responsible 
consciousness. Of course, an absolute rift is impossible in reality, and 
since we actually conceive it, it shines with the borrowed light of our 
responsibility. Only a deed taken from the outside, as a physiological, 
biological and psychological fact, can be seen as elemental and dark, 
just as any abstracted being; from within the deed, however, the 
responsibly acting person knows a clear and distinct light, in which 
he orients himself. An event can be clear and distinct to someone 
involved in it in all its elements. Does that mean that he understands 
it logically, that only the general elements and relations transcribed in 
concepts are clear to him? No, he clearly sees these individual 
singular persons whom he..4oves, the skies, the earth, these trees, 
<...> and the times; and at the same time a value is given to him—a 
concrete, actually asserted value of these people and these objects. 
He intuits their inner lives and desires, and he clearly sees both the 
actual and necessary meaning of relationships between him and these 
people and objects—the truth of the given circumstances—and his 
obligation in the deed; not the abstracted law of the deed but the 
actual concrete obligation conditioned by his only place in the given 
context of the event. All these elements constituung the event as a 
whole are specified and given to him in a unitary light, a unitary and 
singular responsible consciousness, and are implemented in a unitary 
and singular responsible deed. This event as a whole cannot be 
transcril^d in theoretical terms if it is not to lose the very meaning of 
its “eventness”, that which the deed responsibly knows and is 
oriented towards. It would be wrong to assume that this concrete 
truth of the event, which the performer of the unitary act of a 
responsible deed sees, hears, experiences, and understands, is 
inexpressible—that it can only be somehow experienced at the 
moment of performance but not distinctly and clearly expressed. I 
believe that language is much more adapted to expressing this truth 
rather than the abstract logical element in its purity. The abstracted 
in its purity is indeed inexpressible: any expression is too concrete 
for pure meaning, it distorts and muddies its purity and meaningful 
significance in itself. We therefore never consider an expression in all 
its fullness in abstract thinking. 

Language has historically grown up in the service of involved 
thinking and decrd, and it logins to serve abstract thinking only in 
the present period in its history. The expression of the deed from 
within, and the expression of the singular being/event in which the 



deed is performed, require the entire fullness of the word: its 
content/meaningful aspect (the word-concept), the graphic-expressive 
(the word-image) aspect, and the emotional-volitional aspect (the 
intonation of the word) in their unity. In all these elements the 
unitary full word can be responsibly significant, it can be the truth 
rather than something subjectively accidental. The strength of 
language must not, of course, be overestimated: the unitary and 
singular being/event and the deed involved in it are fundamentally 
expressible, but that is a very difficult task; complete adequacy is 
unattainable, but it is always stipulated. 

It is clear from this that when “first philosophy” attempts to 
describe the being/event as it is known to the responsible deed, to the 
world in which the deed responsibly realises itself and is performed, 
cannot construct general concepts, propositions and laws about this 
world (about the theoretically abstract purity of the deed); it can only 
be a description, a phenomenology of this world of the deed. An 
event can only be described in terms of participation in it. This 
world/event, however, is not only the world of being, the world of 
givenness. No one object, no one relation is given here as simply 
given, as simply and entirely present—the stipulation connected with 
them is also always given: something must be or is desirable. An 
object that is absolutely indifferent and entirely ready-made cannot 
be actually realised or experienced: in experiencing an object, I 
thereby perform something in relation to it: it forms a relationship 
with the stipulation and grows within it in my relation to it. Pure 
givenness cannot be experienced. Inasmuch as I actually experience 
an object (even if it is only mental experience), it becomes a changing 
element of the evolving event of mentally experiencing it: it assumes 
a stipulation or, to be more precise, it is given in a certain unity of an 
event in which the elements of stipulation and givenness, being and 
obligation, and being and value, are not separated. All these 
abstracted categories are here elements of a certain living, concrete 
singular whole—an event. In the same way the living word, the full 
word, does not know the given object in its entirety. The very fact 
that I have begun speaking about the word places me in an 
interested and active attitude, and that is why the word does not 
merely designate an object as a certain givenness: through its 
intonation—and the actually pronounced word cannot but be 
intoned, the intonation following from the very fact of its pronuncia¬ 
tion—the word also expresses my axiological attitude to the object, to 
what is desirable and undesirable in it. In this way the word sets the 
object in motion towards its requiredness, making it an element of 
living “eventness”. Everything that is actually experienced is experi¬ 
enced as givenness-stipulation: it is intoned, it has an emotional- 
volitional tone, it enters in an actual relation to me in the unity of 
“eventness” that comprises us. The emotional-volitional tone is an 
inalienable element of the deed, and of even the most abstract 
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thought, inasmuch as I really think it, i.e. inasmuch as it is really 
implemented in being, becoming involved in the event. Everything 
that I deal with is given to me in an emotional-volitional tone, for 
everything is given me as an element of the event in which I 
participate. Insofar as I have thought of an object, I have formed a 
relationship with it that has the quality of an event. The object is 
inseparable from its function in the event in its correlation with 
myself. But this function of the object in the unity of the actual event 
comprising us is its actual, asserted value, i.e. its emotianal-volitional tone. 

Inasmuch as we abstractly separate the content of the experience 
from what is actually experienced, the content appears to us as 
something absolutely indifferent to value that is actual and asserted. 
Even thinking about value may be separated from real evaluation (cf. 
Rickert’s attitude to value). But it is only the significant-in-itself 
content of the possible mental experience that must enter into an 
essential connection with the real evaluation. It does so in order to 
become actually realised and thereby involved in the historical being 
of actual cognition; only as an actual value is it experienced and 
conceived by me, i.e. it is really actively thought in the emotionally 
volitional tone. The fact is' that it does not drop into my head 
accidentally, as a meteor from another world, remaining there 
isolated and impervious <...>, not interwoven in the single-piece 
fabric of my emotional-volitional actually living mental experience as 
its essential element. No content would be realised, and no thought 
would be actually conceived, if an essential link were not established 
between content and its emotional-volitional tone, i.e. its actually 
asserted value for the thinker. Actively experiencing an experience, 
thinking a thought, means not being absolutely indifferent to it, it 
means asserting it in an emotional-volitional manner. Actual perfor¬ 
mative thinking is emotionally volitional thinking, intoning tftitUiing, and 
this intonation essentially envelops all the meanin^l elements of thou^t in 
the deed and relates it to the singular being/event. It is the emotional- 
volitional tone that orients one in the singular being, it orients one in 
it and actually assens the meaningful content <...>. 

The emotional-volidonal tone relates precisely to the entire 
concrete singular unity in its entirety. This tone expresses the entire 
fullness of the state/event at the given moment and in its 
givenness/stipulatedness for me as its obligatory participant. It 
therefore cannot be isolated or singled out from the unitary and 
singular context of living consciousness as referring to the individual 
object as such. That^ is not a general evaluation of the object 
regardless of the only context in which it is pven to me at the given 
moment; it rather expresses the entire truth of the position in its 
entirety as a singular and unique element of *'eventness”. 

The emotional-volitional tone comprising and permeating the 
singular being/event is not a passive psychical reaction but a certain 
obligatory set of consciousness that is morally significant and 



responsibly active. That is a responsibly conscious movement of 
consciousness transforming a possibility into the reality of the realised 
deed, deed/thought, emotion, desire, etc. We use the term “emcjtion- 
al-volitional tone" precisely to designate an element of my activity in 
experience, the experience of experience as mine: I think in the 
sense of acting through thought. That term, used in aesthetics, has a 
more passive meaning there. What is important to us is to relate this 
experience to me as actively experiencing it. This relating it to me as 
an active individual has the character of sensuous evaluation and 
volitional performance, and at the same time it is responsibly 
ratipnal. All these elements are given here in a certain unity that is 
thoroughly known to anyone who experiences his thought and 
emotion as his responsible deed, i.e. as an actively experiencing 
person. The term of psychology which is oriented, in a way that is 
fatal to it, towards the passively experiencing subject, must not 
mislead us here. The element of performing the thought, the 
emotion, the word, the deed, is my actively responsible set—an 
emotional-volitional attitude towards the situation in its entirety, in 
the context of a real, unitary and singular life. 

This active emotional-volitional tone permeating all that is actually 
experienced reflects the entire individual uniqueness of the given 
moment of the event but this fact by no means makes it 
impressionistically irresponsible or a sham. It is here that the roots of 
active responsibility, of my responsibility, lie; the emotional-volitional 
tone endeavours to express the truth of the given moment, and 
relates it to the ultimate, unitary and singular unity. 

It is a sad misunderstanding, inherited from rationalism, to think 
that truth can only be a truth formed of general elements: that the 
truth of a proposition is precisely the recurrent and constant in it, 
the general and the identical (logically identical), being basic, whereas 
the individual truth is artistically irresponsible, i.e. it isolates the given 
individuality. If people speak of the active singular act, or fact, they 
actually refer to its content (content identical in itself) rather than an 
element of the actual and effective performance of the act. The 
question is, though, whether this unity will be the fundamental unity 
of being—a meaningful equality to itself, an identity and continu^ 
repetition of this identical element (the series principle)—the 
necessary element in the concept of unity. But that element itself is 
an abstract derivative determined by the singular and actual unity. In 
this sense, the word unity itself should be discarded as being too 
theorised: it is not unity but the singularity of oneself, of a whole that 
is nowhere repeated, and of its reality. Hence for one who desires to 
think theoretically this whole is a source (?) of a category of unity (in 
the sense of the continually repeated). This will make more 
comprehensible the special category of purely theoretical ^conscious¬ 
ness which is absolutely necessary and definite in it; but the 
deed-performing consciousness is involved in actual singularity as its 
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element.' The unity of the real, responsibly performing consciousness 
must not be thought of as the meaningful constancy of principle, 
right, or law, still less of being. The more appropriate word here is 
loyalty as it is used in relation to love and marriage, though not in 
relation to love seen in terms of psychological passive consciousness 
(then we would have a feeling constantly present in the soul, 
something like constantly felt warmth, whereas there is no constant 
feeling, in terms of content, in its actual experience). The emotional- 
volitional tone of the singular actual consciousness is here better 
rendered. However, there is in modern philosophy a certain bias 
towards the view of the unity of consciousness and unity of being as 
the unity of a certain value. Yet here also the value is theoretically 
transcribed: it is thought of either as identical content of possible 
values or as a constant identical principle of evaluation, i.e. as a 
certain meaningful stability of possible evaluation and value, so that 
the fact of action visibly recedes into the background. But that fact is 
all-important. It is not the content of an obligation that imposes a 
duty on me but my signature at the bottom of the obligation, the fact 
that at one time I recognised or signed the given admission. At the 
moment of signing it, it is not the content of the act that compelled 
me to sign. That content, in isolation, could not have urged me to 
perform the deed, the signature/recognition: it could have done so 
only in correlation with my decision to give an obligation— 
signing/recognising/deed; in this latter, the meaningful side was only 
an element, and the matter was actually decided <...> by the former 
recognition, assertion—responsible deed and so on. Everywhere we 
shall find a constant (?) unity of responsibility—not a meaningful 
constancy and not the constant law of the deed (for all content is just 
an element) but a certain real fact of active recognition, singular and 
unique, emotional-volitional and concrete-individual. Of course, all 
this can be transcribed in theoretical terms and expressed as the 
constant law of the deed (the ambiguity of the language permits 
that): but we shall obtain an empty formula which itself requires real 
actual recognition, that it might then never return in consciousness to 
its content identity. One can, of course, philosophise about it to one’s 
heart’s content, but only in order to know and remember the earlier 
made recognition as having actually occurred and performed 
precisely by me. This assumes the unity of apperception and the 
whole of my apparatus of cognitive unity: but the living deed- 
performing consciousness does not know any of this—it all comes on 
the scene only in a pqst factum theoretic^ transcription. For the 
deed-performing consciousness, all this is a mere technical apparatus 
of the deed. 

A certain inverse proportion can even be established between 
theoretical unity and actusil singularity (of being or consciousness of 
being). The closer we get to theoretical unity (to meaningful 
constancy or recurrent identity), the poorer and more general it all 
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becomes; the whole matter is reduced to the unity of content, and 
the ultimate unity proves to be the empty identical-in-itself possible 
content. The further individual singularity goes, the more concrete 
and more complete it becomes, achieving the singularity of the 
actually occurring being/event in all its individual diversity, to the 
edge of which the deed in its responsibility moves. Responsible 
inclusion in the recognised singular singularity of being/event is 
precisely what the truth of a proposition is. The element t)f the 
absolutely new, what has never been and cannot recur, is here in the 
foreground: it is resptmsibly continued in the spirit of the whfile that 
was once recognised. 

Underlying the unity of responsible consciousness is not the 
principle as the starting point but as a fact of actual recognition of its 
involvement in the unitary being/event. This fact cannot be 
adequately expressed in theoretical terms but can only be described 
and experienced through involvement; here lies the source of the 
deed and of all the categories of the concrete singular coercive 
obligation. I am in all the emotional-volitional and deed-related 
fullness of this statement, I really am as a whole, I pledge to say this 
word: I am involved in being in a singular and unique way, and 1 
fKcupy a singular, unique, irreplaceable position impervious (?) to the 
other. In the given single point at which I now am, there is no one 
else in the singular time and singular space of singular being. The 
whole of the singular being is arranged round this singular point in a 
singular and unique manner. That which I can perform cannot be 
performed by anyone else and at any other time. The singularity of 
the available being is cwrcively obligatory. That fact of my non-alibi 
in being, underlying the concrete and singular obligation of the deed 
itself, is not recognised or cognised by myself but is admitted and 
asserted in a singular way. Mere cognition of it is to bring it down to a 
lower emotional-volitional degree of possibility. In cognising it, I 
generalise it: everyone is in a singular and unique place, any being is 
singular. Here we have a theoretical proposition tending to the limit of 
complete liberation from the emotional-volitional tone. I cannot do 
anything about this proposition, it does not obligate me to do anything. 
Inasmuch as I perceive my singularity as an element of my being that I 
have in common with all being, I have already stepped beyond my 
singular singularity, I am standing outside it and think of being 
theoretically, i.e. I am not involved in the content of my being. 
Singularity as a concept can be localised (?) in the world of general 
concepts, and this will establish a series of logically necessary 
correlations. This recognition of the singularity of my involvement in 
being is the actual and effective basis of my life and my deed. The active 
deed implicite (?) asserts my singularity and irreplaceability in the whole 
of being and is in this sense internally pushed to its edges: it>>is oriented 
in being as a whole. That is not mere assertion of self, or mere assertion 
of actual being, but assertion of self in being that is neither fused nor 
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divided: 1 participate in being as its singular actor; nothing in being, 
apart from myself, is I for myself. As I (in all the emotional-volition^ 
unity of the meaning of this word), I experience my singular self in all 
being; all other /’s (theoretical ones) are not I to me; while my single 
(non-theoretical) I is involved in singular being: I am in it. Then the 
element of passivity and the element of activity are also given here as 
neither fused nor divided: I have found myself in being (passivity) and I 
am actively involved in it. There is that which is given me and that which 
is stipulated: my singularity is given, but at the same time only insofar as 
it is really implemented by myself as singularity, it is always in the act, in 
the deed, i.e. it is stipulated. There is both being and obligation: I am 
real, irreplaceable, and must therefore realise my singularity. In 
relation to the entire real unity, there arises my singular obligation from 
the standpoint of my singular place in being. I, the singular one, can at 
no moment be indifferent in the real, irreparable, coercive and singular 
life; I must have obligation. In relation to everything, whatever it might 
be like, and in whatever circumstances it might be given to me, I must 
act from my own singular place, even if my deed is internal only. My 
singularity, as my coercive difference from anything that is not I, always 
makes possible my singular and irreplaceable action in relation to 
everything that is not me. That I, from my singular place in being, see 
and know another: that I think of him, that I do not forget him, and the 
fact that he exists for me, too—that is something that only I can do for 
him at the given moment in the entire being. That is an action 
complementing his being, absolutely profitable and new and possible 
only for me. That productive singular action is precisely the obligatory 
moment in it. Initially, obligation is possible where there is a recognition 
of the fact of being of a singular personality from within that 
personality, and where that fact becomes the responsible focus; it is 
where I accept responsibility for my singularity, for my being. 

This fact can of course crack, it may be diluted. One can ignore 
activity and live in passivity alone, one can try to prove one’s alibi in 
being, one can be an impostor. One can give up one’s obligatory 
singularity. 

A responsible deed is precisely a deed on the basis of recognising 
obligatory singularity. That assertion of a non-alibi in being is exactly 
the basis of actual compulsory givenness/stipulation of life. Only a 
non-alibi in life transforms an empty possibility into a responsible 
actual deed (through an emotional-volitional relation to oneself as an 
active individual). That living fact of the original deed, which creates 
for the first time a responsible deed, its actual burden, compulsori¬ 
ness, is the basis of life as a deed: for in reality to be in life means to 
act, not to be indifferent to the singular whole. 

To assert the fact of one’s singular irreplaceable involvement in 
being means to enter being precisely where it is not equal to itself, to 
enter into the event of being. 

All the things that are content/meaningful—being as a certain 



content definiteness; value as significant in itself; truth, good, beauty, 
etc.—are all mere possibilities, which can only become a reality in the 
deed by recognising the only involvement to be mine. From .within 
the meaningful content, the transition from possibility to singular 
reality is impossible. The world of meaningful content is infinite and 
self-contained, its significance-in-itself makes me unnecessary, my 
deed is accidental for it. That is an area of endless questions, where 
the question of who my neighbour is is also possible. One cannot 
begin here—any beginning will be accidental, it will sink in the world 
of meaning. Meaning has no focus, it provides no principle for 
choice: everything that is, might be non-existent; it might be 
different, if it is merely conceivable as a content/meaningful 
definiteness. In terms of meaning, only the infinity of evaluation and 
absolute absence of calm are possible. In terms of abstract content of 
possible value any object, however fine it may be, must be better; any 
realisation from the standpoint of meaning is a bad and accidental 
limitation. An initiative of the deed in relation to meaning is 
necessary, and that initiative cannot be accidental. No meaningful-in- 
itself significance can be categorical and compulsory, inasmuch as I 
have my alibi in being. 

But there is also the possibility of non-incarnated thought, 
non-incarnated action, non-incarnated accidental life as an empty 
possibility; a life on the silent (?) basis of its alibi in being which falls 
into indifferent being unrooted in anything. Any thought that is not 
correlated with myself as obligatorily singular is merely a passive 
possibility. It might be non-existent, it might be different, there is no 
compulsoriness or irreplaceability of its being in my consciousness; 
the emotional-volitional tone of such a thought not incarnated in 
responsibility is also accidental. Only the incorporation in a unitary 
and singular context of being/event through actual recognition of my 
real participation in it creates it as my responsible deed. Everything 
in me, each movement, gesture, experience, thought, emotion of 
mine must be such a deed; only on this condition am I really alive, I 
do not tear myself from the ontological roots of actual being. I am in 
the world of irreparable reality, not of accidental possibility. 

One can be responsible for the singular assertion or non-assertion 
of meaning, not for meaning in itself. The fact is that one can pass 
meaning by, and one can also irresponsibly lead meaning past being. 

The objectively meaningful aspect uncorrelated with the irrepara¬ 
bly real singularity is projective: it is a kind of draft of a possible 
performance, an unsigned document that does not oblige anyone to 
do anything. Being divorced from the singular emotional-volitional 
focus of responsibility is a draft, an unrecognised possible variant of 
singular being. Only through responsible involvement in the singular 
deed can one step beyond the inBnite draft versions and**make a fair 
of one's life.» once and for all. 


Translated by Seegid SjmovBtkia 



The Fortunes of Realism 


AI0X0I ZVEREV 


Sholokhov and Faulkner. Men of different social background and 
different convictions. The knowledge these giants of this century’s 
prose had of each other was limited to hearsay—at any rate, neither 
of them looked to the other as they created their worlds. 

Nevertheless, the subsequent movement of literature brought 
these worlds together, preparing the present view of them as related 
phenomena. 

Closer study shows that logic and necessity independent from apy 
biased taste underlie the unaccustomed juxtaposition of these names. 
An epic picture of the world at a time of historical culmination, and 
the truly inexhaustible drama of human destinies tied by strong 
threads to the destinies of their nation and of all humanity: aren’t 
these the models towards which the best modern prose writers 
aspire? And where is this model which now seems unattainable (and 
undoubtedly classic) to be sought for, if not in Quiet Flows the Don, or 
Faulkner’s Light in August, Absalom, Absalom, and The Mansion? 

The growing topicality and affinity of Sholokhov and Faulkner 
are now perceived as one of the laws directing the development of 
today’s prose. 

It is easy to see why this is so. One and the same feeling, 
differently expressed and crowned by different conclusions, has long 
become familiar in all jcontroversies about today’s novel. It is felt to 
be relatively weak, or, one might say more cautiously, inadequate and 
incomplete, uncertain when faced by the growing complexity of life. 
This feeling, predominantly, underlies the evaluations of recent 
novels, even the most striking of them. The things one dislikes about 
these novels are approximately the same in all cases: the self- 
consciousness of their protagonists lags behind man’s actual self- 


consciousness at the end of the 20th century and this makes the 
novel’s conflicts artificial or at any rate somewhat trifling. Then we 
find their description of reality too ordered and formalised, and 
squeezed into a schema. On contact with real life the whole of the 
construction falls apart, even if it is built on an apparently solid 
foundation of psychologism or mythology, social involvement or 
topicality. 

The author’s presence is either importunate and didactic, or, 
contrariwise, entirely weakened, and we don’t like it. Impassive 
contemplation squeezes out the search for the truth, while ethical and 
philosophical depths prove in reality to be mere appearances, created 
either by objectivism or journalistic eloquence—it does not much 
matter which. 

We don’t like the fact that the world described is too specific, 
one-dimensional, and simply narrow; or that books ase written fully 
in accordance with bibliographic regulations, neatly falling into the 
categories of urban, rural, war, youth-oriented, political literature 
and so on. We don’t like it that the “vistas of the free novel’’ (a quote 
from Eugene Onegin. — Ed.) have disappeared, and with them the 
breath of great historical events involving us all. 

All these sad observations were made and expressed by Soviet 
critics in connection with ail kinds of novels—native and foreign, 
experimental and emphatically traditional, lifelike and grote.S(]ue, 
parabolic and factual. At a time of a certain decline in the novel, 
evaluations of individual books can and even must cause conflicts 
among critics: what is decline in one person’s view is seen by another 
as the transcending of decline. We can recall this sort of polemics in 
connection with Otar Chiladze’s Iron Theatre, and somewhat earlier, 
Yuri Trifonov’s The Old Man. The same sort of debate is now 
stimulated by Yuri Bondarev’s Game, Victor Astafyev’s Sad Detective, 
and Chinghiz Aitmatov’s The Executioner’s Block. I intentionally cite 
here Soviet works that differ greatly in their spirit and objective 
artistic value. 

Translations are not often mentioned in these discussions, and 
that is a pity. A great deal would be confirmed and clarified if they 
were—such as the general and omnipresent concern with the fate of 
the novel. Not only critics share this concern. It is perhaps even more 
apparent in the very mode of constructing artistic reality adopted by 
Latin American prose writers, and by Gunter Grass in Ortlich 
betdubt, John Updike in The Centaur, and Lajos Mesterhazi in A 
Prometheusz-rejtely —the examples are endless. Very unusual means 
are resorted to and there would hardly be any need for them if the 
long-assimilated narrative arsenal Were still effective. Each such book 
evokes echoes of new doubts: does it signify a renewal of the novel or 
its destruction? is it evidence of creative victories or of ^difficulties 
that have not been overcome, even by the most outstanding masters 
of the genre? 



Leaving aside the validity of these doubts in each particular case, 
we can only state that they are showing no tendency to diminish. And 
that means that our discontent with the present state of the novel 
remains acute. If we sum up the various causes that gave rise to this 
dissatisfaction, it will obviously be the fact that the novel today is 
acutely deficient in epic quality. The prevailing impression is that it 
lacks the ability to embody the tribulations of history in the spiritual 
ordeal of its hero. The novel can no longer attain the flawlessly 
organic cohesion between individual, national—and universal human 
experience that is the priceless achievement of the epic tradition 
deriving from Tolstoy (and most convincingly continued in our times 
by Sholokhov and Faulkner). 

This deficiency is so sharply sensed and the need for the epic is 
so urgent that we are often unduly strict, seeing nothing but our 
contemporaries’ losses and failing to see that they, or many of them, 
are producing some serious, honest and talented work. 

We come to look on Sholokhov and Faulkner as the last great 
prose writers, as if the novel’s advance to new creative achievements 
ended with them. 

In actual fact, it did not, of course. The epic tradition did not 
break off after Quiet Flows the Don and the best of the books about 
Yoknapatawpha county: it did not become the property of feeble 
imitators and writers of philological dissertations. We have only to 
recall the Soviet war novel, and Vasil Bykov’s The Sign of 
Misfortune. Or Fyodor Abramov’s tetralogy Brothers and Sisters. Or 
remember that The Grapes of Wrath was written by Steinbeck in 1939, 
and Asturias finished Los ojos de los enterrados in 1960, when 
Sholokhov’s epic, as well as Faulkner’s, was an accomplished literary 
fact. These are all books which history will place in the tradition 
established by Quiet Flows the Don and the novels about the imaginary 
county in Mississippi State. No one is likely to try to prove that that 
tradition did not nourish those books. 

Today, fresh tributaries of this epic current are still pouring in. It 
may not be easy to discern just what particular artery they are 
flowing towards, but an attentive eye will find numerous pieces of 
evidence that the epic tradition of Sholokhov and Faulkner is still 
alive. 

When Quite Flows the Don is compared with the books about 
Yoknapatawpha, one common feature stands out clearly despite all 
their differences: in an epic of this type a patch of land the size of a 
postage stamp (as Faulkner put it) is made into the cornerstone of a 
whole universe. We remember the mighty waves rolling over the 
Cossack village of Tatarsky, whose everyday existence is portrayed 
with striking plasticity by Sholokhov and became an image of a world 
split by the revolution. We have seen the dramatic events that shake 
Faulkner’s township lost in the middle of nowhere but transformed 
into a true universe when the conflict within the human heart, the 
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American writer’s permanent concern, flares up amidst this unassum¬ 
ing scenery. 

Has this lesson been learnt by the novel of today? I believe it has. 
And it has been learnt creatively and profoundly, not superficially. 
As we read books reproducing whole strata of the people’s life 
against a tiny geographical background—Aitmatov’s Snowstorm 
Siding, Grant Matevosyan’s Tsmakut—don’t we think back to 
Sholokhov or Yoknapatawpha? Take Garcia Marquez’s Macondo, 
which became an embodiment of violence and loneliness, the basic 
elements of the Latin American experience. Or else consider 
Berkovits, the grotesque but real, the inimitably Bulgarian world of 
Yordan Radichkov. What we have here is neither apprenticeship nor 
influence but a mode of epic writing that came into being in this 
century and is apparently an organic element of it. 

We need hardly explain that this is not the only mode that is 
possible, and that there are epics of a different nature—that 
20th-century world realist prose also includes The Life of Klim 
Samgin, An American Tragedy, Les Thibault, Doktor Faustus, and others. 
The question is not one of defining and listing the different ways of 
constructing the epic novel and preferring one of them to all the 
others. We must ask why the modern novel lacks the epic quality. 

There is a widespread view that there can be no epic novel in our 
times because reality itself has become fragmented and disjoint. We 
know, however, that this reality is amenable to epic treatment— 
otherwise b<xjks by Warren or Updike would never have been 
written. The quality of the epics, and the increasing satirical vein in 
them is another matter altogether. It is clear, though, that it is not 
the material with which the writer is faced that is the decisive factor: 
as always, the scope of the task, the talent, creative independence are 
the most important, and before all else the writer’s spiritual horizon 
and conception of what literature is for and what it can do. 

Another widespread view is that the nt>vel is going through hard 
times because people have ceased reading novels, mistrusting them as 
much as all the other kinds of invention. That is what the Soviet 
writer Ales Adamovich said recently ifi his dialogue with critic Natalia 
Ivanova (Literatumaya gazeta, No. 40) without, of course, imposing 
too broad a construction on his conclusions. He believes that the 
novel must give way to journalistic and documentary prose (’’superlit¬ 
erature”) when art cannot handle certain particularly painful aspects 
of life today and yesterday. This includes, say, the danger of life 
coming to an end, or the feelings of a person who is more constantly 
aware of this imminent nothingness than of good and evil, anger and 
hope. 

That is a much more serious criticism, of course, than the banal 
view that the novel is simply not needed in the present epoch with its 
preference for precise rather than approximate knowledge. The 
practice of literature, both Soviet and foreign, offers clear proof that 
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in some cases documentary prose has outstripped the traditional 
novel both in terms of time and in terms of artistic effect. Read the 
novels about Hiroshima, such as the work of that name by Makoto 
Oda, and then turn to documentary prose about August 6, 1945. 
There will certainly be no need for further arguments. 

But I find it difficult to concur with Adamovich’s conviction that 
had they lived today, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and other giants of the 
novel would have destroyed “the whole of their former writings, all 
of their coordinates, all their plots and skills” in their awareness of a 
need for direct warning. I cannot argue about plots and skills, or 
about “there being something more important today than literature”. 
But that has always been true—people have always easily found 
“something more important”, whether it was two hundred or two 
thousand years ago. Yet they could find nothing to replace literature. 

We all know what a powerful instrument of human communica¬ 
tion and moral education literature is. Yet we are also aware that 
novels, even novels of great genius, will not save mankind from a 
nuclear catastrophe: literature—even “superliterature”—is not 
strong enough for that. And it need hardly give up its essence, even 
from the noblest of motives; As for ourselves, we must not neglect 
what is within the novel’s power and competence. 

The place of the document in the novels of the near future and 
their relations with journalistic writings are problems of great topical 
value today, foi they have been raised by the most recent 
developments in literature. I believe that the novel is indeed enriched 
by absorbing documentary materials and authentic biographies. The 
fears that documentary prose will ultimately oust the novel are in my 
view groundless. 

The concern about the average novel is quite a different matter. 
Such works do not pretend to be anything more than invention and 
the fruit of the author’s fantasy, however firm their foundation in 
real life. Different social conditions naturally determine the differ¬ 
ences in the character of these worries. 

These are all mere details, however. We must be able to see the 
essential point—which is that the golden age of the novel has, shall 
we say, been interrupted or even probably come to an end. For now 
there are good writers but no giants among them. There arc 
remarkable books but none of them change the entire image of the 
novel as the optimal artistic mode of perceiving reality. There arc 
brilliant craftsmen whose work is not supponed by content worthy ol 
the craftsmanship. There is excellent prose but no epic works which 
our times await and need, compelling us to regard with such avid 
interest any potential precursor of the contemporary epic novel—the 
Latin American novel, books by Soviet prose writers, and US prose of 
the past decade. 

There have been disappointments, certainly, but we are loath to 
part with hope. We want to hope that all these efforts will still 
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produce the epic end-of-the-century novel, and that the golden age 
will return. 

I would not dare to make definite optimistic forecasts, of cx)urse. 
Literary forecasts are even more hazardous than weather forecasts, 
and the list of discomfited prophets is long as it is. It is better to slay 
with the facts, and to try to see them withcmt bias. 

That is not an easy undertaking, for there is a great variety of 
theories, each of which do not merely explain everything but also 
point to the “only reliable way out”. Opposing one another, these 
theories have the remarkable property of becoming indi.stinguishable 
the moment one considers their logical essence rather than their 
evaluative element. The logical essence is invariably determined by 
the insistence that only one type of novel is the true one while all the 
others are counterfeits or harmful illusions. Come what may, the 
novel must, they assert, be intellectual, or documentary, or “true to 
life”. Or, on the contrary, it must have nothing to do with despised 
reality: it must ruthlessly deform that reality, it must be lyrical, 
journalist, relying on myth, etc., etc. We could go on indefinitely. 

If epic (juality is seen as impcjsing this kind of obligation then 
Gcjd forbid that it should prevail. That would mean the destruction 
of the novel. It is an art form which became distinguished from all 
the other genres precisely through its close links with changing life, 
and these make it irreducible to a single model, just like life itself. 

But the epic quality depends neither on the theme nor the 
material: nor is it a strictly unambiguous method of artistic 
organisation of that material, which suppresses all the other 
possibilities. It is merely the novel’s ability to grasp the world in all its 
multidimensional complexity and shifting dynamics by finding a form 
that is both organic and infinitely comprehensive. 

What is needed today is perhaps the world perception which 
creates the epic quality. This in turn is unattainable without reliance 
on national spiritual values and without the feeling of the indivisibili¬ 
ty of mankind now facing the quite probable prospect of our planet 
t^ing reduced to ashes. An epic quality is inconceivable without a 
sense of history and tradition and at the same time without the 
daring of invention. 

Will this worldview assert itself in modern literature? Will it 
become dominant? These are questions that can hardly warrant 
categorical answers. What we have is hope. The novel is actually very 
young, although we sometimes form the impression that it has always 
been there. It has often been buried alive—each time, as it turned 
out, by people with more zeal than sense. Something will apparently 
happen in the self-perception of the genre. Something is apparently 
bound to happen, so that the long wait comes to an end, and the epic 
novel of our times becomes a reality. ^ 

Let us hope that we shall yet read that novel. 



Anti-Fascist Prose Today 


Tamara UOTYLEVA 


Artistic analysis of fascism as a stxio-political phenomenon, 
analysis of the methods and experiences of the struggle against 
fascism, is a living feature of the world literature today. 

Fascism is the offspring of 20th-century counter-revolution. It is 
neither an exclusively German nor an exclusively Italian phenome¬ 
non—it is international in character. In different countries, it 
existed, and still exists, in different forms. However, it was German 
experiences that “brought out in sharp relief the most typical 
features of fascism as a .system”: anti-socialism, anti-communism in 
their extreme forms, substitution of a race doctrine for class and 
social concepts; absolute dictatorship, of which an essential feature is 
the existence of a fiihrer to whom superhuman qualities are ascribed, 
military aggression aiming at conquest of the Lebensraum and the 
hegemony of the superior race... “Anti-communism is an inherent 
feature of fascism, as are terrorism and racism. Without them, its 
essence is gone. However, a society in which such elements are 
present, is threatened by the danger of slipping towards genuine 
fascism.” ’ 

Understandably, not only fifty years ago but in these days Uxt, the 
entire range of questions on the essence of fascism, its roots, sources, 
and modes of influencing the masses, is of an acute political interest. 
That is one of the aspects of the ideological struggle in the modern 
world. Anti-fascist literature, both prewar and postwar, was and is 
part and parcel of this struggle. 

Outstanding writers of our times oppose fascism not only through 
their direct civic activity—international meetings, appeals, articles, 
but in the first place by using those means of influencing minds that 
are inherent in verbal art. 


Recent histr>rical experiences have shown just how closely the vital 
problems of this century are linked to the cardinal issues of morality 
affecting practically every individual. It is millions, not hundreds of 
thousands, that have had to choose sides. It was a choice between 
joining anti-fascist, anti-imperialist forces, submitting tci these dark 
forces, or living on the it-is-no-business-of-mine principle. The basic 
moral notions, such as hcjnour, duty, dignity, courage, love of 
mankind, have accjuired acutely serial undertones in the modern 
world. And such basic social concepts as peace, war, progress, 
reaction, people, nation, class, arc linked with an infinite multitude <jf 
individual human fates and personal moral decisions. The writer, the 
verbal artist, has possibilities for affecting man’s spiritual world, the 
world of the soul, that are not acccs.sible to the hi.storian or the 
sociologist — precisely because the artist deals, above all, with indi¬ 
vidual human personalities rather than classes and masses. 

Anti-fascist literature, as represented by its best works, 
mobilises the people’s inner strength to oppose this evil. It 
reconstructs the extreme situations in which man’s secret essence is 
laid bare and moral shifts occur that are sometimes unexpected even 
for the given individual. The best anti-fascist bewks carry a powerful 
moral charge. 

Vladimir Pozner, the French writer, using conversations with 
former Auschwitz inmates as his material, wrote Descent to the 
Inferno —a kind of literary montage; the monstrous facts described in 
the bcK>k shake the reader to the core, while the simplicity of tone 
wins his heart. The impac t of the bcK>k is all the greater since the 
writer creates an effect of acute contrast by letting not only the 
victims but also the executioners and their hangers-on speak. 
Pozner’s straddles the borderline, as it were, between documentary 
literature and fiction. Practical experiences show that the modern 
reader needs truthful books about fascism and the struggle against 
fascism of both types—those that contain only facts, and tho.se that 
are based on the artist’s imagination (which also, as a rule, rely on 
facts). The novel-writer has special possibilities for showing the 
sources, the roots, and the forms of manifestation of fascist evil, and 
especially for investigating, in terms of living types, the alignment of 
the social forces which could, under definite conditions, facilitate the 
temporary triumph of fascism. 

It is curious to note that bourgeois sociologists and publicists have 
attributed the rise of fascism to an explosion of irrational forces, a 
rebellion of Philistines gone crazy, or the demoniac properties of a 
fuhrer or a duce. Realistic writers, on the other hand, have long 
identified the principal elements of fascism—the'self-seeking inter¬ 
ests of the upper strata of imperialist -Bbciety, who see^the rise of 
revolutionary movement as a threat to their domination. As early as 
1922, Remain Rolland defined the nature of fascism as the 
"dictatorship of the plutocracy’’. During the very first year of his 
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emigration, Thomas Mann decisively revised the view of fascism as a 
rebellion of the “petty-bourgeois masses against the Spirit”, which 
was then current in the West; he wrote in his diary: “National 
socialism a worldview?! Rubbish! It’s an instrument for upholding the 
economic and social structure threatened by socialism.”* The 
capitalist tycoon closely linked with the highest echelons of the fascist 
hierarchy and secretly or openly financing it, was a familiar figure in 
the anti-fascist prose before and during the war: the Bavarian 
millionnaire Keindl, one of the future fiihrer’s influential patrons, in 
Feuchtwanger’s Success; commendatore Leone Dzara, a powerful 
financier and a personal friend of the duce, in Romain Rolland’s The 
Soul Enchanted; the Prague plutocrat Bondy in Karel Capek’s novel, 
who extracts considerable profit from the population explosion of the 
noxious salamanders; or Kommerzienrat Castrizius, a character in 
Anna Seghers’ novels. In all the works cited here, the imaginary 
characters and situations were very close to the realities of Europe’s 
political life that have now been firmly attested by the most thorough 
of historians. The links between German and Italian fascism and the 
vested interests of monopoly capitalism have been so widely 
recognised in the postwar ‘years that the authors of the latest 
anti-fascist novels, such as Richard Hughes of the United Kingdom, 
William Styron of the USA, or Elsa Morante of Italy, speak of them 
merely in passing, as something that goes without saying. 

During the congress in defence of culture in Paris in 1935, the 
American writer Woldo Frank said that there were certainly 
economic and political grounds for fascism, but that only psychologi¬ 
cal and cultural factors of the whole people could explain its 
development.^ Indeed, what were the ideological and psychological 
factors that led to a resurgence of barbarity in the land of Goethe 
and Kant? German emigre writers were bitterly aware that the <ild 
German traditions of national arrogance and reverence for the 
military were reflected in the Hitlerites’ “cunning programme”. We 
find a reminder of all this in the pictures of Germany of the Kaiser 
times painted in the anti-war novels of Arnold Zweig, and in 
Johannes Becher’s Farewell. On the other hand, Thomas Mann’s 
Doktor Faustus recreates the spiritual atmosphere in which genera¬ 
tions of German intellectuals were raised—intellectuals who proved 
defenceless in the face of the onslaught of the irrationalist and 
anti-humanist ideology of Nietzsche’s followers. 

But what is a fascist as a human type? In the war years and 
especially in the first years after the war, writers from different 
countries, not only German ami-fascists, endeavoured to understand 
the nature of that evil. 

One of the first attempts to show the fascist war criminal in 
close-up, so to speak, was made very far from the theatre of the 
Second World War. In 1949, a volume of short stories by Jorge Luis 
Borges appeared in Buenos Aires; the title of one of the stories was 
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in German — “Deutsches Requiem”. In the Afterword to the 
collection, the author thus commented on that short story: “During 
the last war, no one could have desired the destruction of Germany 
more than I did; no one felt the tragedy of the fate of Germany as I 
did; ‘Deutsches Requiem’ was written with the intention to under¬ 
stand that fate.”^ That story, characterised by Borges’ strict and 
expressive laconism, is a short autobiography of a prominent figure 
in the Reich sentenced to death by an international court. Here we 
have a nazi “with an ideology”, an admirer of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche who became deputy commandant of a major concentration 
camp. He does not repent of anything. “The world was dying 
because of Judaism and because of the morbid offspring of Judaism, 
the law of Jesus; we taught the world violence, that is, the law of the 
sword.” A monstrous confession! 

However, intellectual executioners like the anti-hero of the Borges 
story were an exception rather than the rule even in tlie ruling elite 
of the fascist states. In that environment, more common- were 
individuals like the former SS Standartenfiihrer Judejahn (in 
Wolfgang Koeppen’s novel Death in Rome), former concentration 
camp commandant Rudolf Lang (in Robert Merle’s novel Death Is My 
Trade). Having absorbed the simplistic dogmas of racist theory, the 
cult of violence and amoralism justifying military aggression and 
genocide, they willingly obeyed, without any questioning, criminal 
orders, the more so that those orders accorded with their personal 
base motives: craving for power, vanity, cupidity, adventurist 
inclinations, and sometimes elementary unprincipled cynicism. In the 
works by Koeppen and Merle mentioned here, and in Peter Weiss’ 
drama The Investigation, in novels by Boll, Moravia, Hughes, Styron 
written in the postwar decades, the typology of fascist characters and 
the motives of fascist evil doings have been treated from various 
angles. 

These authors’ books echo the historical experiences of Au¬ 
schwitz, Coventry, Lidice, Oradour-sur-Glane, but they also echo the 
tragedy of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The works of modern writers, 
with their true-to-life characters of fascists, make one think again on 
the acts of those who inflicted destruction on the peaceful people of 
Vietnam, and who now bring death to women and children in 
Lebanon and Libya. The principal feature of fascists, whatever 
country they may come from, is rejection of conscience, of personal 
moral self-control and personal responsibility for their actions. Thus 
in Merle’s novel, Rudolf Lang is guided by the words of Heinrich 
Himmler himself that an SS man must be ready to kill his own 
mother, if his orders were to do so. 

Alfred Andersch’s story “The Father of a Murderer” also 
reminds us of Himmler, one of the most powerful villains of the 
Third Reich. The plot seems to be on a minor scale: a Greek class at 
the Wittelsbach gymnasium. May 1928; the Headmaster comes in. 
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interferes in the conduct of the lesson, and decides on the spot to 
expel two pupils. The author shows masterly skill in painting a 
portrait of this provincial tyrant, pedant, and sadist enjoying to the 
full the sense of power over defenceless adolescents. The title of the 
story can be perceived as symbolic: it was this sort of pedagogues 
who reared future killers (or submissive subjects ready to accept 
anything). But the title also has a literal meaning: the headmaster’s 
name is Himmler, and his son is the future SS Reichsfiihrer. The 
arch-executioner’s father, who held the title of the Oberstudiendirek- 
tor in the German pedagogical hierarchy, was not a Hitlerite 
himself; he was a member of the Bavarian People’s Party. The son 
outstripped the father both in obscurantism and in bestiality. 
Andersch became interested in the personality of the Witielsbach 
headmaster precisely because here lay answers to some historically 
significant questions: how German fascism originated, and what 
national traditions gave rise to it. 

The key figure in Andersch’s last novel Winterspelt is corporal 
Reidel, a common nazi cut-throat. This character is portrayed from 
within, not only in his actions but also in his secret thoughts, which 
makes him appear particularfy authentic. 

Reidel had none of the ideological convictions of a dyed-in-the- 
wool nazi. In 1944, he knew, with as much certainty as did his 
superiors, that the war had been lost. But while it continued, the 
corporal, a skilled sniper, did his best to profit by it most. Reidel’s 
conscience and shame had withered completely; mass murder was 
nothing but a profitable business to him. 

The figure of Reidel adds yet another trait to the portrait of the 
Third Reich; he is one of the millions of Germans that made up the 
mass basis of fascism. 

Already in a report at the Seventh Comintern Congress, Georgy 
Dimitrov commented on the fact that seemed at first sight 
paradoxical: fascism, the worst enemy of the popular masses, 
succeeded in attracting millions of men, not only the urban middle 
class but also a considerable part of the peasantry, and certain 
sections of the working class, including the unemployed. It would be 
wrong to exaggerate (as some people do) the magic impact of the 
’’national idea”: the nazis also used much more prosaic means for 
recruiting supporters, such as terror, intimidation, anti-capitalist and 
chauvinistic demagoguery, corruption on both large and small scale. 

Would it be correct to assume, as some bourgeois sociologists now 
insist, that ninety or^ more per cent of Germans (or Italians) 
unanimously and rapturously supported the fascist dictatorship? 
They obeyed it, they did not resist it, they did not protest—all that is 
true enough. But the shell of obedience could, and did, hide a great 
variety of attitudes: from servile worshipping of the fiihrer or duce 
and calculating time-serving to Philistine indifference, tired scepti¬ 
cism, or hidden disgust. 
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Both before and after 1945, anti-fascist literature comprehensively 
treated the attitude of rank-and-file Germans (and, to some extent, 
of rank-and-file Italians) to fascism: fanatical, idiotically trusting, or 
hypocritical and self-seeking; passively submissive or alienated and 
guarded; ctiloured by despair and humility or by inner protest. A 
differentiated and psychologically detailed picture of the attitudes 
and patterns of behaviour of the Third Reich’s subjects in the best 
anti-fascist novels (in particular, in Anna Seghers’ work) is of 
invaluable significance to those who want to understand what took 
place in Germany in the years of nazi domination. Moreover, it is of 
great significance to those who want to have a deeper understanding 
of the factors and laws controlling the fates of individual men in 
20th-century antagonistic society. 

In the postwar years, several major writers, relying on their 
personal experiences, showed the pernicious influence of fascism on 
the social mores. It was manifested not only in the general climate of 
cruelty, pogroms, and informing. Duplicity became a mass phenome¬ 
non in Hitlerite Germany and in Mussolini’s Italy. Literary types 
were concrete illustrations of that phenomenon. Bernhard Keller- 
mann’s Dance of Death describes an intellectual who does not share 
nazi views yet acts as their yes-man and toady, dancing along with 
them towards his death (tanzt mit, und tanzt sich zum Tode), A similar 
type, rather more painstakingly painted, appeared several years later 
in Alberto Moravia’s The Conformist. Both authors found their 
anti-heroes guilty and undeserving of mercy. 

A less monodimensional psychological conflict is depicted in Elsa 
Morante’s novel La storia. Its main protagonist, the teacher Ida 
Mankuso, a timid and far from clever woman, works in strict 
accordance with what she is told by those at the top. It does not even 
occur to her that she, just as many other teachers, journalists, state 
employees, contributes in her own way to the criminal policies of 
fascism, inculcating nationalistic rhetoric in the pupils’ heads. The 
principal motives of Ida’s actions are her fear for her life and the life 
of her child. In the author’s view, Ida Mankuso and many other 
“small people’’ of Mussolini’s empire belong to the category of 
victims, try as they would to find favour with the powers-that-be. 

Kurt Bachmann, a prominent figure in the communist movement 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, correctly noted in his book 
Truth aboui Hitler that we must not take the fascist documentaries 
uncritically. Untold kilometres of film have perpetuated the crowds 
hysterically applauding Hitler; yet those who did not want to acclaim 
the Fiihrer, who stayed at home, did not get in the frame, and 
neither did hundreds of thousands of inmates of prisons and 
concentration camps, not to mention many thousands of emigres. 
Metaphorically speaking, anti-fascist literature speaks of those who 
were “in the frame’’, but also, and sometimes primarily, about those 
who were not. 
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Active anti-fascists were, of course, in the minority in Hitlerite 
Germany and fascist Italy; they were few in number. But the 
minority did exist, and its activity, in one form or other, was never 
interrupted. The deeds of the anti-fascists, their fates and their inner 
world have been reflected in many works of poetry and prose in 
different countries. The theme of anti-fascist Resistance has by no 
means ceased to be topical, and it continues to be elaborated, 
especially in documentary and memoir literature. 

Recently, the book Red Moles Against SS appeared in France. The 
title does not seem a very apt one to me, but the book in itself is very 
interesting. It is about the fight of German anti-fascists who lived 
during the war in France against the German invaders. Gilles 
Perrault, author and compiler of that book, cites authentic accounts 
by those who participated in these events, alternating them with his 
commentaries. 

The characters of the book include quite a few familiar names of 
cultural figures. The prominent poet Rudolf Leonhard was one of 
the thirty-six escapees from the Castres prison. Harald Hauser, a 
well-known playwright and prose-writer now living in the German 
Democratic Republic, finding a legal cover at the firm of a 
patriotically minded French entrepreneur, produced an anti-fascist 
paper right under the noses of the invaders. Gerhard Leo, at present 
a GDR journalist specialising in international affairs, worked as an 
interpreter at a military transport commandant’s office, passing on to 
his comrades information on the movements of Wehrmacht units; 
later, after a miraculous escape from execution, he fought with the 
Maquis. An attractive feature of the book is the natural intonation in 
accounts of truly heroic deeds. 

At one pole of the present-day literature about the fights and 
fates of anti-fascists are documentary books like those of Pozner and 
Perrault; they appeal to a very wide circle of readers, their strength 
lies in the spontaneity of eyewitness accounts. At the other pole Peter 
Weiss’ monumental work The Aesthetics of the Resistance, extremely 
original in the manner of exposition, and highly complex in its 
structure and problem range, completed not long before the author’s 
death and published both in the FRG and the GDR. In this novel, 
the narrative about real events is interwoven with philosophical and 
historical discussions, dialogues, meditations; it is a unique attempt at 
generalising the experiences of German and, more broadly speaking. 
West European anti-fascists in the prewar and war years. The 
narrator is a fictional character, but very close to the author 
spiritually and, in part, biographically; the action takes place in 
Hitler’s Germany, in Spain, France, and later in Sweden, where Weiss 
permanently lived. 

The novel represents an interweaving of the motifs of anti-fascist 
action and of art. As the author sees it, the world artistic culture in 
its highest manifestations—from the Pergamonaltar sculptures to 
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Brecht’s plays and Picasso’s “Guernica”—is organically necessary in 
the age-long struggle of mankind for its emancipation. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously, writers and artists in general are 
inspired by the liberation movement of the people’s masses, and on 
their part they inspire the masses to oppose exploiters and 
oppressors, helping the people to realise their dignity and purpose in 
life. 

Weiss pays a great deal of attention to the difficulties, losses, 
failures and defeats of the world anti-fascist movement. However, his 
book bears not a trace of a premonition of fatal doom; on the 
contrary, the logic of its action asserts the conclusion addressed to the 
people of today: “create unity”, fight for the consolidation of 
anti-militarist, anti-fascist forces! Even the most tragic episodes of The 
Aesthetics of the Resistance, even the detailed description of the 
execution of the members of the Red Capella ’ underground 
organisation, present an integral demonstration of human strength 
and stubborn resistance, a monument to true, unostentatious 
heroism.® 

Weiss’ novel, whose action ends in 1945, reflects in its own way 
the experiences of the postwar years, nearly up to the present day. 
Hence the undertone of anxiety and reminders of the new dangers 
threatening the peoples of the world. This reminder is expressed 
even more directly in his Notebooks, where he speaks directly of the 
“American form of fascism” hiding exemplary crude violence under 
the guise of liberalism. 

The best anti-fascist books of the past decade are marked by some 
new features which distinguish them from the anti-fascist classics of 
the 1930s and 1940s: the growing analytical potential, the desire to 
get to the very root in denouncing evil, and persistent reminders that 
the evil has not been eradicated. Today, it is no longer a question of 
defending culture but one <)f something immeasurably more impor¬ 
tant — defence of life on Earth. More organically than ever before, the 
anti-fascist theme is interwoven with the anti-war theme. With a great 
anxiety, writers point to the tenacity of fascism, showing the modern 
modes of camouflaging it. 

Significant in this respect is Heinrich Boll’s last novel Women 
Before a River Landscape. Terminally ill, the writer left it unpolished. 
The FRG press found many faults with it, but it unanimously pointed 
out that it was an alarming and highly critical book. “Of all Heinrich 
Boll’s books,” wrote the reviewer of the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, “this one appears to me to be the saddest and the bitterest. 
It is an elegy with bizarre features, a requiem with satirical accents.”^ 

There is no chief protagonist in the book. The subjects are 
Bonn’s ruling circles—Christian Democratic Union figures and their 
wives. With a directness unusual even for Boll, the book points to the 
direct links of continuity between these circles and the Hitler Reich 
regime. These links are not always visible to the naked eye, of course. 



Changing names, whitewashing of biographies—all this is practised 
in the environment portrayed in the book and is not thought to be 
reprehensible at all. 

In his earlier books. Boll had also frequently expressed his ideas 
in terms of object or speech leitmotifs, or stable formulas. Here, the 
formulas require special shock force, the nodal points in the life of 
the characters being linked with them. A banker’s daughter, 
disgusted by the stxriety in which she grew up, keeps saying that it is 
better to die in Nicaragua than to live where she does, and in the end 
indeed leaves for Nicaragua. The formula “the monument of 
disgrace’’ also assumes great significance. The reference is to a vacant 
stretch of land on the bank of the Rhine where a concentration 
camp, or it may have been a prison, stood during the years of fascist 
domination. The legal owner of that property is a youth who grew 
up in emigration, the son and grandsom of former exiles. He is poor, 
but he refuses to sell the property, even for a large sum, for he wants 
the abandoned lot and its ruins to remain as a reminder of the years 
of national disgrace, when the blood of innocent victims of fascism 
flowed on that land. A recurrent theme of the novel is the statement 
that, whatever turn events may take, the major financial magnates 
rule the Rhine state, though they may not reign in it. On more than 
one occasion the author mentions the powerful personalities who 
“greeted missiles with delight’’ (die Raketen herbeigejubelt), and even 
cardinals, as the author points out, never raised their voice against 
bombs and missiles! The Heaven-Hint corporation is also mentioned 
here—the one that promises the shareholders that they will get rich 
quick through the militarisation of space. 

Heinrich Boll, a practising Catholic, declared to be a dangerous 
rebel by his opponents, never glossed over his differences of opinion 
with his colleagues from the socialist world. At the same time, his 
Letter to My Sons, published not long before his death, contains these 
remarkable lines: “You will always be able to tell about a German 
from the way he calls the 8th of May—the Day of Defeat or of 
Liberation. We awaited our ‘enemies’ as our liberators.’’ 

Kurt Vonnegut's entire work is imbued with his anxiety about the 
future of mankind and a desire to present a clear picture of the 
dangers that threaten it. His new novel Deadeye Dick shows the 
tenacity of fascism and the noxious consequences of its spreading far 
beyond the limits of Western Europe. The prehistory of the plot lies 
in the remote past; before the First World War, young Otto Waltz, a 
son of well-to-do parents, goes to Europe to study painting and 
makes friends with the future fuhrer. Under the influence of that 
friendship, Otto Waltz develops a passion for military uniforms, 
rifles, pistols. On his return to America, he starts a collection of 
weapons, and his son Rudy, playing with a gun, accidentally kills a 
pregnant woman. 
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As the action develops, Vonnegut draws a parallel between the 
teenager’s unpremeditated crime with a catastrophe that strikes 
Midland City, Ohio, many years later. Rudy commits a Rouble 
murder through carelessness. And, through someone else’s careless¬ 
ness, a neutron bomb explodes and annihilates the entire population 
of the city. 

But—is this explosion really a result of someone’s carelessness? 
Or could it be an act of evil design? The characters t)f the novel are 
worried, they are lost in conjectures. There is reason enough for 
that: President Kennedy, his brother, Martin Luther King—they 
have all been killed by no one knows whom... Aren’t some forces in 
action here that would have liked to push America back to the times 
of slavery? What are these forces, who are these people? The novelist 
provides no answers to these <juestions. It is more important for him 
to shake the readers up, to bring them out of their state of inertia. 

True, in the Preface to the book Kurt Vonnegut provides a kind 
of explanation in his usual bitterly ironical style: “I also say that a 
neutron bcjmb is a sort of magic wand, which kills people instantly, 
but which leaves their property unharmed. This is a fantasy 
borrowed from enthusiasts for a Third World War. A real neutron 
bomb, detonated in a populated area, would cause a lot more 
suffering and destruction than I have described.” 

Never before has Vonnegut’s satire been so topical. In describing 
what has never been, the writer compels the American public to 
contemplate what is possible. Vonnegut’s witty artistic parable 
demonstrates the link of continuity between nazism and modern 
militarism. 

Siegfried Lenz shows this link in a different artistic form in his 
new novel Firing Ground, fully conforming to the demand for the 
impression of authenticity. Structurally, this work reminds one of 
Lenz’s other novels —German Class and Museum of Local Lore. Here 
t<x), the narrator-hero looks from the present into the past, 
comparing yesterday and today; here too, the objects of denunciation 
are fascism, militarism, and war. 

The firing ground that is the focus of the novel is an extensive 
territory in the north-west of the FRG. During many years prior to 
1945, this territory was used for military purposes: several genera¬ 
tions of young Germans learned to shoot and march here, tanks and 
possibly other types of weapons were tested here. But now there is a 
model garden-and-forestry here, founded on a strip of wasteland by 
Konrad Zeller. The conflict focusses on attempts by the Bundeswehr 
to take possession again of the former firing ground. During 
manoeuvres, soldiers trample the ground, damage plants, break the 
branches of valuable trees. The destiny of the territory of the former 
firing ground reflects the destiny of Western Germany^n miniature, 
as it were. Here lies the acute dramatic quality of Lenz’s narrative. 

The word “fascism” apparently does not figure at all here. The 
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“gentlemen with briefcases” who visit Zeller’s forestry from time to 
time to check whether only “genuine German seeds” are used there, 
and who try to discredit the creative work of the enthusiastic 
gardener, do not, of course, believe themselves to be adherents or 
survivals of the Hitler regime. Essentially, though, their actions prove 
that “ordinary fascism” has not been overcome at all, and that its 
sinister traces are visible in these days, too. 

Lenz’s three novels— German Class, Museum of Local Lore, and 
Firing Ground —form, we believe, parts of a single cycle unified by a 
common problem range rather than common characters or plot. The 
three books complement one another. German Class shows fascism to 
be a force destroying natural ties between men—those of kinship or 
friendship, and hostile to art. In Museum of Local Lore, fascism is 
shown as a force disuniting nations and endeavouring to sow eternal 
strife between the Germans and their closest neighbours, the Slavs. 
In Firing Ground fascism and militarism emerge as the worst enemies 
of nature, a force that brings destruction and death to all that lives 
on the earth. 

There is not a single work of any significance in the literature of 
this century whose author would dare to glorify or justify fascism, 
while anti-fascist literature, which came into being more than fifty 
years ago, and which relies on the best traditions of progressive 
verbal art, continues to develop. 

Among other works, we find evidence of this also in the books of 
the current decade that have been discussed in these notes. 
In one way or another, realistic prose, or prose close to realism, is a 
convinced and convincing opponent, especially in the best samples of it, 
of various forms of rehabilitation of fascism. 

True anti-fascism assumes not only hatred for but also an 
understanding of the nature and roots of fascism, the causes of its 
influence on the masses, its manifestations in these days, and also of 
the ways of fighting it. Books by anti-fascist writers that have 
appeared in recent decades achieve a deeper conception of this range 
of problems, and they raise the question, with implacable acuteness, 
of the responsibility and duty of each individual in the tense times we 
live in. 
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PROBLEMS 

OF WAR AND PEACE 


Hegel’s Social Philosophy 
and the Idea of Interaction 
Between Peoples 

Hem MOTROSHILOVA 


Every historical epoch and every specific social situation lays 
special stress on some of the ideas and concepts in the great Hegel’s 
integral system. In these days, when destruction threatens mankind 
itself and its millennia>long civilisation, attention is more and more 
focussed on the great German philosopher’s ideas on universal, i.e. 
necessary and reasonable, principles of interaction between sovereign 
states which were developed in his doctrine of the objective mind (in 
the philosophy of right) and in his philosophy of history. In the 
present paper, we shall analyse some of these ideas—those that 
appear to be of the greatest importance for Hegel’s views and at the 
same time consonant with the vital problems of our times. 

The topicality of Hegel’s treatment of the problem of interaction 
between peoples has been stressed in a number of works by modern 
philosophers relying on some of Hegel’s principles in substantiating 
the idea of peaceful coexistence between peoples.’ However, since the 
problems of interaction between peoples in the name of peace and 
progress are at the present stage in historical development more 
acute and dramatic than at any time in previous history, a critical 
analysis must be undertaken, I believe, of some of Hegel’s ideas and 
formulations. 


* * ♦ 


In Hegel’s works, and in the first place in T%e PhUosophy of RigfU, 
the theme of the life activity of and interaction between peoples is 
part and parcel of an, integral dialectics of analysis, namely, of the 
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categorial structure of the singular, the particular, and the universal, 
insofar as it is applied to the socio-historical sphere. The subordina¬ 
tion of the philosophy of right (the sphere of analysis of the objective 
spirit), and with it, of the philosophy of world history, to the a priori 
dialectical-logical schema adopted by Hegel, is a well-known fact the 
contradictory significance of which was clearly demonstrated by 
young Karl Marx. On the one hand, the cause of logic, as Marx 
stressed, sometimes subordinated in Hegel the “logic of the cause”, 
i.e. specific analysis of social phenomena, in particular those of state 
and right. On the other hand, the whole study was coordinated with 
a dialectical general design, which proved very fruitful in many 
respects and led Hegel to great ideas that outlived Hegel’s times. The 
great philosopher’s desire to apply the dialectics of the singular, the 
particular, and the universal to problems of historical interaction 
between peoples in itself appears to be a historically promising step. 

The particular and the singular are the categories which Hegel 
used to formulate the question, which was highly important in his 
time and remains topical in these days, of the historical specificity of 
the development of peoplesv'and states, of their unique concrete 
experiences, and of their independence, i.e. their sovereignty. 

In defending the principle of the sovereignty of a state, Hegel 
was inspired, as we know, by the difficult struggles of the peoples of 
Europe (including the German people) for the right to establish and 
maintain their independent states. It is not surprising that Hegel’s 
ideas are still topical in these days when new state entities continually 
come into being and fight for recognition in the arena of world 
history. Significantly, the German philosopher, who ultimately had in 
view the universal as the “goal” and essence of the movement of 
world history, also worked, thoroughly and painstakingly, on 
substantiating the idea of the particular, that is to say, the principle of 
the sovereignty and independence of state entities. “The nation 
state,” he wrote, “is mind in its substantive rationality and immediate 
actuality and therefore the absolute power on earth. It follows that 
every state is sovereign and autonomous against its neighbours. It is 
entitled in the first place and without qualification to be sovereign 
from their point of view, i.e. to be recognised by them as 
sovereign.” ^ 

Hegel stressed the idea that in itself, recognition of one slate by 
another or others is formal in character, while the state’s “content, 
order and condition” determine, more than anything else, “wheth¬ 
er it is actually something existing by and for itself”.* The recogni¬ 
tion by other states is, of course, important, for it attests the state’s 
sovereignty, albeit in a formal and external manner. However, Hegel 
points out, the state’s “strength of existence” “brings with it the 
safeguard of the rect^nition, which need not be expressed”.^ (To be 
fully understood, these propositions must be link^ to other ideas 
and principles of Hegel’s system, such as the implementation in 



reality of some possibilities of law-governed development, the 
“reasonableness” of the real, recognition and “being in recogni¬ 
tion”— Anerkanntsein, etc.) • 

Hegel’s distinction between the “strength of existence”, i.e. the 
actual birth and consolidation of viable state entities, and their formal 
recognition by other states, seems to be theoretically justified and to 
accord with actual historical practice. 

One of the principal ideas of the section on “International Law” 
(Das aiissere Staatsrecht) was the importance of the objective law- 
governed dialectics of the particular and the singular being fully 
taken into account by peoples and states in the implementation of 
their international policy and in the interpretation and evaluation of 
the actions of other states on the international arena. 

The legitimacy of a state is, according to Hegel,, “a relationship 
entirely connected with the inner”, although recognition (or non¬ 
recognition) by other states is also an essential complement' of this 
relationship.From this he deduces the demand that each state 
should respect the independence of other sovereign states. At the 
same lime it is essential for Hegel’s socio-philosophical analysis that 
he goes beyond postulating obligation (though a normative sphere 
like right is closely linked with the obligatory and the desired). The 
particular is in this case embodied, as he believes, precisely in the 
impossibility of eliminating specificity, i.e. in the uniqueness of the 
goals, tasks, and interests of each state entity. “But since the 
sovereignty of a state is the principle of its relations to others, states 
are to that extent in a state of nature in relation to each other. Their 
rights are actualised only in their particular wills and not in a 
universal will with constitutional powers over them.”® In other 
words, Hegel showed (quite realistically, as regards the concrete 
course of contemporary and subsequent history) not only the 
noneliminability but also the growing significance of “the particular", 
i.e. of those differences between the interests, fates, developmental 
tendencies of separate states, which, as a rule, prove to be extremely 
significant. Hegel is also realistic in his emphasis on the fact that the 
particular always assumes the form of “something specific and 
peculiar to itself”,^ it is “concrete wholes”® rather than some 
imaginary abstract states that oppose one another on the internation¬ 
al arena. 

In their very purpose and definition state entities thus proceed 
from their particular and definite interests. “The substantial welfare 
of the state is its welfare as a particular state in its specific interest 
and situation and its no less specific foreign affairs, including its 
particular treaty relations.”® Following Hegel’s logic, it would thus be 
unrealistic to expect sovereign states to neglect their o\^ interests, 
perceived in one way or another. Just and stable relations between 
two states (or two opposing groups of states) are not facilitated by 
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one state feeling that its “particular” and “definite" interest is 
infringed upon. 

Hegel warns against abstract moralism in the evaluation by 
individuals of one state of everything that happens in another state. 
“At one time the opposition between morals and politics, and the 
demand that the latter should conform to the former, were much 
canvassed. On this point only a general remark is required here. The 
welfare of a state has claims to recognition totally different from 
those of the welfare of the individual. The ethical substance, the 
state, has its determinate being, i.e. its right, directly embodied in 
something existent, something not abstract but concrete, and the 
principle of its conduct and behaviour can only be this concrete 
existent and not one of the many universal thoughts supposed to be 
moral commands.” What does that mean? Doesn’t Hegel preach 
here a kind of pragmatist amoralism that rejects moral condemnation 
of any policy that has acquired the force of concrete existence? 

I believe that Hegel merely wants to confirm and develop here 
the thought previously expressed in The Philosophy of Right that a 
given state structure (one th^t has acquired the force of existence, 
that is embodied in reality) has a well-developed system of roots—the 
history and the spirit of the people. “Mind is actual only as that 
which it knows itself to be, and the state, as the mind of a nation, is 
both the law permeating all relationships within the state and also at 
the same time the manners and consciousness of its citizens. It 
follows, therefore, that the constitution of any given nation depends 
in general on the character and development of its self-consciousness. 
In its self-consciousness its subjective freedom is rooted and so, 
therefore, is the actuality of its constitution.”" 

Hegel does not deny the fact, of course, that the attitude of 
separate individuals and of their unions, of various establishments 
(within the country and abroad) to the established state structure may 
vary. Evaluations, including moral ones, may be approving or highly 
critical. However, the philosopher warns against substituting moral 
evaluations for a profound understanding of the real historical roots 
of a definite state, of its domestic and foreign policy. 

The assumption that a sufficiently stable state structure con¬ 
demned by someone in terms of moral values is “merely something 
made” 0loss Gemachtes) is no more than an illusion; for, according to 
Hegel, “it is the work of centuries, the idea and the consciousness of 
the reasonable insofar as it is developed in a given people.”’* That 
was why the Utopian projects of certain reformers “to give a 
constitution... to a nation a priori," as Hegel puts it, to give it a state 
structure that would be more reasonable, just, and free, invariably 
failed in the face of the real solidity of the existing relationships of 
state and law. 

Thus the particular features of the life of individual states and 
their relations with one another are, according to Hegel, the 



necessary and regular principle of socio-historical development. This 
statement is indicative of the philosopher’s considerable historical 
realism. At the same time he takes into account that the inelinfinabili- 
ty of states’ particular features complicates the relations between 
countries and nations, the more so that the particular appears in the 
real historical prcxress only in the form of actions by quite concrete 
individuals, of their concrete unions, establishments, etc. “It is as 
particular entities that states enter into relations with one another. 
Hence their relations are on the largest scale a maelstrom of external 
contingency and the inner particularity of passions, private interests 
and selfish ends, abilities and virtues, vices, force, and wrong. All 
these whirl together, and in their vortex the ethical whole itself, the 
autonomy of the state, is exposed to contingency.’’’* Therefore any 
“excitability”, as Hegel puts it, is compelled “to seek and create the 
material of activity outside”.’^ The past history and the present 
experience support the truth of this observation. 

The singular thus becomes part and parcel of international 
relations and a form of its existence and manifestation. According to 
Hegel, the uniqueness and integrality of the experiences of a sovereign 
independent state at each given moment of its history permits the 
view of the state (that is, properly speaking, of the individuals living 
in it, its government and institutions regarded as a concrete unity) as 
a kind of extra-personal “individual”. “...The state is an individu¬ 
al...,” insists Hegel in this connection, explaining it in the following 
terms: “Individuality is awareness of one’s existence as a unit in 
sharp distinction from others. It manifests itself here in the state as a 
relation to other states, each of which is autonomous vis-a-vis the 
others. This autonomy embodies mind’s actual awareness of itself as a 
unit and hence it is the most fundamental freedom which a people 
possesses as well as its highest dignity.” 

But, granting that the prevalence of the particular in the 
interaction between states is ineliminable, and that it is connected 
with the singular (being complicated by the “play of passions”, by the 
“excitability” of separate individuals or of political forces)—does that 
not mean that the state will ever remain an arena of internal strife 
and unavoidable conflicts, and international politics, the sphere of 
self-seeking interests of states? Does it not follow from this that the 
most acute conflicts between states will be resolved through war? No 
systematically worked out social philosophy could escape these vital 
questions in the epoch of Kant and Hegel. The specificity of Hegel’s 
treatment of these issues must be analysed with a seriousness and 
rigorousness that are demanded of us not only by the criteria of 
thorough historico-philosophical analysis but also by t^je extraordi¬ 
nary acuteness of the problems of war and peace in the present-day 
situation. 
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The socio-philosophical ideas of the classical German thinkers 
took shape under complex and contradictory conditions. It is not 
feasible to consider them all in one article, but one point must 
necessarily be taken into account: history developed in such an 
obviously contradictory, and even paradoxical, manner that opposing 
judgements on war and peace, often expressed in acute polemics, 
proved to be linked with certain actual features of life, with complex 
turns in the course of historical events. Both Fichte and Hegel were 
quite right to stress the special moral significance of a liberating war, 
but so was Kant in his appeal for an “eternal peace” addressed to the 
peoples of Europe that had suffered so much from continual wars. 

Hegel’s views on war and peace are closely interwoven with the 
polemics against Kant’s treatise on eternal peace. There are two sides 
or tendencies to these statements and that polemics that must be 
appraised, in our view, in fundamentally different ways. 

One aspect was connected with Hegel’s desire to rely, in his 
treatment of the war and peace problem, mostly on the necessary, i.e. 
on the law-governed in human history, on the real, on reality. Only 
in the context of the law-governed, the necessary and the real could, 
according to the logic of his reasoning, the accidental, the obligatory 
and the desired, the norms and ideals be understood. Referring 
above all to the reality of the history that he knew (and in no 
essential contradiction, alas, with subsequent history), Hegel asserted 
in Section 334 of The Philosophy of Right: “It follows that if states 
disagree and their particular wills cannot be harmonised, the matter 
can only be settled by war.” It is these words of Hegel that are 
sometimes seen as justification of war as such. I believe, however, 
that here Hegel merely states an t)bvious fact, and the statement is 
nearly a tautology: if states do not settle their conflicts through 
peaceful means, they fight. Hegel tried to show just how obsolete, 
from the standpoint of a deep philosophical theory, the notion was of 
war as an external accident. It is in connection with the problem of 
war that he writes: “Here as elsewhere, the point of view from which 
things seem pure accidents vanishes if we look at them in the light of 
the concept and philosophy, because philosophy knows accident for a 
show and sees in it its essence, necessity.” The desire itself for 
bringing out the essential, law-governed sources of wars was a step 
forward in socio-philosophical theory. It is in this, and only this, 
context that some of Hegel’s statements are of interest, such as the 
view that the policy of a state during a war is essentially a 
continuation of its prewar policy, a realisation of some goals of it 
(“...Successful wars have checked domestic unrest and consolidated 
the power of the state at home”); that during a war “the ideality of 
the particular attains its ri^ and is actualised”; in other words, wars 
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push into the background “the vanity of temporal goods and 
concerns”,'® emphasising the interests of the state whole, etc. 

One other point where Hegel was quite right; wars showed 
especially clearly the fragility of many prewar agreements between 
states. Kant’s views are criticised precisely for excessive faith in such 
temporary and self-seeking alliances between states: “Eternal peace 
is often stated as an ideal towards which mankind must aspire. 
Kant has proposed a kind of alliance of princes that would settle the 
strife among states, and the Holy Alliance had the intention to be 
approximately the same kind of institution. But the state is an 
individual, and individuality essentially contains negation. So, if a 
number of slates form such a family, this union, as an individuality, 
must create its opposite, and produce an enemy.” Hegel had 
reason enough to speak of the self-seeking and instability of 
contemporary European states, so that his political realism and 
closeness to actual historical experiences were superior to Kant’s, who 
linked the idea of “eternal peace” with an “alliance of princes”. 

Thus one aspect of Hegel’s discourse on war and peace, on 
treaties between states, is the tendency towards philosophical- 
historical realism, the search for the laws, for objective and actually 
possible forms of interaction among peoples in the arena of 
contemporary world history. However, we must also take into 
account the second aspect —Hegel’s evaluations of war, including 
evaluations of moral nature. In this respect, his judgements are not 
unambiguous, even within the framework of one and the same work. 
Thus in The Philosophy of Right he defines war as “the state of affairs 
when rights disappear and force and chance hold sway”, simultane¬ 
ously insisting that “the fact that states reciprocally recognise each 
other remains, even in war... a bond wherein each counts to the rest 
as something absolute”.^' In this, Hegel followed similar evaluations 
of other philosophers, e.g. the one that was vigorously and clearly 
expressed by Kant; “One must admit that the greatest misfortunes 
that plague cultural peoples come from war, but not so much from a 
war that is or was fought as from the never decreasing and even 
continually increasing preparations for a future one. All the strength 
of the state, all the fruits of its culture, which could be used for 
building an even greater culture, are wasted on that....”** 

At the same time, in a footnote to Section 324 of The Philosophy of 
Right, Hegel not only repeated but also enlarged on his previous 
statements on the “higher significance” of war. Using the idea of an 
integral and strong state as a cornerstone and unconditionally 
preferring a dynamically developing sovereign state entity to discord 
and chaos or, on the contrary, to stagnation and “foulness”, Hegel 
regrettably began to flirt with the idea of war—in the spirit of the 
worst Teutonic traditions. He wrote that war saved lAtions from 
corruption,** etc. The ideas and formulations of this sort were of 
course affected by the special experiences of a country that had just 
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gone through a liberating war and had indeed suffered in its 
previous history from sluggishness, stagnation, routine. Hegel’s 
statements can also be explained (though not, of course, justified) by 
the fact that his epoch only knew local wars. It may be pointed out 
here that in that same epoch Kant firmly adhered to the as yet 
unreal but highly moral idea of eternal peace. In actual fact, 
however, Kant’s theory contains formulations that also require 
decisive revision—such as this: “Thus, at the stage of culture at 
which the human race still stands, war is an unavoidable means of 
advancing this culture still further; and only at the stage of perfect 
culture (G<xl knows when) would a permanent peace be wholesome 
for us, and it would also-be only ptossible through that stage.’’We 
know that history has disposed of this problem in a different way. A 
durable and permanent peace is now vitally necessary, and not at all 
because mankind has achieved the stage of perfect culture (voUendete 
Kullur). The greatest danger of war, obstacles, despite what Kant 
said, in the way of progress resulting from incredible waste of all 
human resources in the arms race, the threat of nuclear war which 
has become a threat to life itself and progress as such—these are the 
factors that must compel the peoples to choose peace as the only 
possible way out of the present historical situation. 

It should therefore be stressed quite firmly that in the present 
epoch any flirting with the idea of inevitable war, even a purely 
speculative flirting, even hypothetical speculation on “progress” 
connected with war, become fundamentally unacceptable. Justifica¬ 
tion of war, especially of nuclear war, on any grounds whatever, must 
unconditionally be considered today to be an amoral act bordering 
on political irresponsibility or madness. Hegel and his contemporaries 
could not, of course, either foresee or have a presentiment about 
how dramatically and unambiguously would history show the 
impermissibility of war and basic need for peace at the end of the 
20th century. However that may be, Kant’s and Hegel’s statements on 
war cited above cannot but be rejected decisively and irrevocably at 
present. 

At the same time—in no way justifying Hegel’s above-cited 
statements, merely explaining the peculiarities of his position—we 
should take into account the precise stages of the movement of his 
system at which a certain idea is substantiated or a certain train of 
reasoning pursued. Significantly, Hegel’s above-mentioned formula¬ 
tions are used to characterise relations between states before his 
philosophical-legal (correspondingly, philosophical-historical) analysis 
proceeds to the theoretical stage of “world history”. And it is this 
transition that is of crucial importance for Hegel’s solution of the 
problems analysed here. 

In Hegel’s system, world history is a specific stage in historical 
development: history must “shift the accent”, as it were, from the 
particular and the singular, from military conflicts between states, to 
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the universal, i.e., to the “universal mind”, in Hegel's terms. Hegel 
believes that the universal mind was the motive force of historical 
development at the previous stage, too, but at the stage of world 
history it moves into the foreground, as it were. World history, and 
only world history, compels peoples and states to undertake “the 
interpretation and actualisation of the universal mind”.®® True, even 
on embarking on the path of “world history”, the universal mind 
only slowly moves along it, passing first through intermediate, 
imperfect stages. But the demands of the universal are already 
becoming valid. 

The gradualness of the movement of the universal is explained by 
the fact that, according to Hegel’s dialectical view, the universal does 
not develop by itself, in spite of the particular and the singular, 
somewhere apart from them, but only through, the dialectical 
self-development of the particular and the singular. In other words, 
despite Hegel’s flirtation with the theological idea of a “plan of 
Providence”®^ as the motive force and guarantee of movement 
towards the universal, realism and dialectics still carried the day. In 
relation to the problem of world history, or the universal mind, that 
means that the “particular” (and simultaneously individual/singular) 
entities, i.e. the sovereign states themselves, had to work out, at a 
quite definite stage in history, new principles, and to establish new 
relations according with the universal character of history and the 
spirit of the “universal”. The idea of the difficulty yet unavoidability 
of the manifestation of the “universal mind” is thus expressed in 
Hegel: “The principles of the national minds are wholly restricted on 
account of their peculiarity, for it is in this particularity that, as 
existent individuals, they have their objective actuality and their 
self-consciousness. Their deeds and destinies in their reciprocal 
relations to one another are the dialectic of the finitude of these 
minds, and out of it arises the universal mind, the mind of the world, 
free from all restriction, producing itself as that which exercises its 
right—and its right is the highest right of all—over these finite 
minds in the ‘history of the world which is the world’s court of 
judgement’,” ®’ 


He * iK 

Hegel’s theory of world history as the sphere of the universal 
mind undoubtedly comprises objective-idealist, theological and tele¬ 
ological ideas and elements. I believe that history has confirmed, 
among other things, the untenability of providentialism and, in these 
days, the extreme danger of fideistic or simply complacent progres¬ 
sionist hopes for some kind of reasonable “divine design” or an 
allegedly independent “course of events” that works its way 
regardless of how active, reasonable, shrewd or, on the contrary. 
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passive, irrational, and shortsighted the actual historical actions of 
individuals, generations, peoples, or states will prove. 

It should be mentioned, in all fairness, that in stressing the 
objective, necessary and law-governed character of the movement 
towards a unification of the universal with the particular and the 
singular, Hegel is not at all inclined to “emancipate” peoples, states 
or individuals from their own activity in the arena of world history 
and, consequently, from their responsibility for their acts. The world 
mind, in his view, worked its way and administered its own justice, 
but that was not only an impersonal justice of history. Universality, 
according to Hegel, appealed not only to reason as the objective law 
of historical development but also to reason in the more direct and 
narrow sense—to knowledge, to cognition of the universal, to men’s 
rational action brought into harmony with the universal. “Further, 
world history is not the verdict of mere might, i.e. the abstract and 
non-rational inevitability of a blind destiny. On the contrary, since 
mind is implicitly and actually reason, and reason is explicit to itself, 
to mind as knowledge, world history is the necessary development, 
out of the concept of mind’s ffeedom alone, of the moments of reason 
and so of the self-consciousness and freedom of mind. This 
development is the interpretation and actualisation of the universal 
mind.^ 

Thus the development of history itself reveals, according to 
Hegel, the inevitability of, first, a constant interweaving of the 
singular, the particular, and the universal, and second, movement to 
a stage of development at which universality as a latent tendency of 
history must develop into a reasonable necessity, a cognised and, so 
to say, working (implemented) principle of interaction between the 
singular and the particular, i.e. in the present context, between 
concrete sovereign states or nations, the interaction in question being 
real interaction, that is to say, one implemented at a given moment of 
world history. 

In Hegel’s times, however, this conscious interaction of peoples in 
the name of the universal and centred on the universal was not a 
reality yet. The hour or moment of the universal had not yet struck 
then. (To a considerable extent this explains the fact that Hegel’s 
philosophy of right and philosophy of history merely sketched out 
the theme of world history, the philosopher mainly concentrating on 
the historical path gradually leading to it.) Now, we have entered the 
epoch of unprecedented aggravation of conflicts between countries 
and nations in the world historical arena and at the same time an 
epoch of what is undoubtedly xvorld history. The idea of the 
particular and the singular (the sovereign) in the relations between 
countries and nations is more important now than ever before. 

Despite all the differences in the rate of historical development of 
individual countries, states, and regions of the world, sovereignty and 
respect for sovereignty are the equal and recognised rights of oil 
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nations. The objective universal validity of the “strength” of the 
particular and the singular now becomes a real factor of contempor¬ 
ary historical development. However, despite the "strength” pf the 
particular—of the specific interests, rights, and historical experiences 
of individual states, it is precisely the consistent and stable orientation 
of the particular and the singular toward the universal that is 
becoming, for the first time in history, a basic need and the only 
possible way out of the mortally dangerous situation. The “universal 
mind” is not Hegel’s idealistic invention. It is a matter of actual 
conscious cooperation between peoples, of the ideal of all the peoples 
of the world, of concentrating mankind’s spiritual and moral efforts, 
its reason—as a unity and universality—on the task of preventing 
war, in the first place of nuclear war, and ultimately of all military 
conflicts between states. 

It is very important to understand that the 'human spirit 
embodied in the attainments of the human mind and hands is 
universal property. That means that Hegel’s idea of the universality 
of the spirit and of the need for realising and recognising this 
universality today is topical as never before. The interdependence 
between countries and nations in the 20th century, and especially in 
these days, has grown so great that it has become a clear indication of 
the ongoing progress of world history. The objective character of 
world history, and the universality of human civilisation, impose a 
special demand on cognition, on conscious action: the universality of 
the human spirit must be transformed into the spirit of universality. 

Equal danger threatens the whole of mankind and each state, 
nation and individual, the whole of our planet. That is why it is 
especially dangerous in these days to divorce the particular and the 
individual from the universal in international relations, to hope to 
outwit the universality of world history by enforcing the interests of 
the particular. If Hegel’s idea of the “cunning” (List) of the world 
reason does have a historical analogue texJay, that analogue is, in my 
view, the increasingly clear proof, provided by the course of history 
itself, of the direct and the only expediency for each nation—to 
combine its specific interests with those of the whole mankind. And 
that means choosing, consciously and reasonably, disarmament 
instead of further insane arms race; detente instead of irrational 
confrontation; cooperation instead of tension, animosity and mistrust; 
combining forces in solving global problems instead of pernicious 
waste of mankind’s material and intellectual resources. 

Our times have also resolved the controversy between Hegel and 
Kant on the question of treaties between states—by confirming that 
each of them was right, with some reservations. Hegel correctly 
warned against unstable peace treaties which can be rejected by 
certain states in view of “excitation” on someone’s part. But Kant was 
also right when he stressed that an “eternal peace” could not be 
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achieved without mutually agreed obligations which each must 
assume and which must be respected by all states and peoples. 

History has now made the order of the day the question of 
inviolable, solid obligations, of the most comprehensive and effective 
agreements that will result in the development of history without 
war. If such treaties are concluded and become effective, the hopes 
of the peoples and the ideals formulated by great men in our past 
history will begin to be implemented in reality. 
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DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: 
NEW RESEARCH 


The Neocolonialist Division of Labour 

Stanislav BYUNYAK 


“Conducting a policy of neocolonialism,” says the New Edition of 
the CPSU Programme adopted by the 27lh Party Congress, 
“imperialism is seeking to reduce to naught the sovereignty won by 
the young states and to retain and even tighten control over them. It 
is trying to drag them into a militarist orbit and to use them as 
springboards for its aggressive global strategy. In pursuing these 
goals, the imperialists resort to military presence, impose their 
economic diktat and support internal reaction.” ‘ One of the means 
of achieving these ends is the neocolonialist division of labour: 
imperialism seeks to tie the developing countries to the world 
capitalist economy on an unequal basis and counter a radical and 
democratic reform of international economic relations with palliative 
changes. 


3 |< * * 

The collapse of colonialism created the prerequisites for changing 
the economic relations between the capitalist system’s centre and its 
periphery. However, the extent of this change has been limited by 
the continued existence of the world capitalist economy. Neocolonial¬ 
ist relations are a product of the interaction between these two 
trends. The concept of neocolonialism implies both change and its 
limited character. On the one hand, it stands for relations different 
from those inherent in the old colonial system. On the other hand, 
however, there is continuity between new and old economic relations 
which manifests itself above all in the former colonies’ preserved 
economic dependence. 

There are two stages in the evolution of neocolonialist relations: 
from the first signs of colonialism’s collapse to the mid-1960s, and 
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from the mid-1960s to the present. The second stage can further be 
subdivided into a relatively short “pre-crisis” period and that which 
began in the mid-1970s with the structural crisis of capitalism. 

The first stage following political independence and the new 
conditions it brought with it saw the rapid formation of the 
developing countries’ economic system. From then on these countries 
could pursue a more independent economic policy based on their 
vital interests. The socio-economic processes in the politically 
independent states were now affected by outside factors in forms 
different from colonial times. This was a measure of the developing 
countries’ greater economic independence. Although extra-economic 
forms of imperialist exploitation were quickly destroyed, they were 
replaced by neocolonialist relations. The developing countries’ links 
to the world capitalist economy were becoming more direct. These 
countries evolved from mere appendages of the mother country’s 
ec<jnomy into an integral, albeit unequal, part of the world capitalist 
econt)my. 

Despite the numerous differences between neocolonialism and 
colonialism there was little change in the developing countries’ status 
up to the mid-1960s: they remained primarily suppliers of agricultur¬ 
al products and raw materials. Meanwhile the world market was 
expanding mainly as the result of a growing trade in industrial 
manufactures. The process was followed by changes in the role of the 
developing countries (particularly certain Asian states and territories) 
in the international division of labour. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

As in the colonial period, the developing countries today are still 
mainly exporters of raw materials and food. Together these account 
for about four-fifths of their export earnings, while the remaining 
one-fifth is made up of manufactures. Two observations are called 
for, however: first, towards the early 1980s the share of manufac¬ 
tures in the exports of developing countries doubled in comparison 
with the mid-1960s. Second, in the mid-1970s and early 1980s there 
was a sharp rise in oil prices modifying developing countries’ export 
structure in cost terms. It was mainly for this reason that the share of 
oil and oil products in the developing countries’ total export earnings 
grew from about one-third in the mid-1960s to two-thirds in the 
early 1980s. If we exclude oil, then the agricultural products and raw 
materials that accounted for over four-fifths of the total volume of 
exports of the developing countries in the mid-1950s now make up 
one half of the total; the other half is accounted for by industrial 
manufactures.^ One should not overestimate the scale of change, 
however, because the bulk of industrial manufactures are exported 
from a handful of countries. 
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The average annual rate of growth of industrial exports from the 
developing countries was 12.8 per cent in 1970-1980, twice the figure 
for advanced capitalist states.’ The result was a greater share 6f the 
developing countries in world industrial trade. This means that the 
last decade has witnessed certain gains in the developing countries’ 
competitiveness and relative advantage in the production of particu¬ 
lar industrial manufactures. According to an estimate of the 
Geneva-based European Management Forum, South Korea was the 
most competitive of the developing countries studied in 1984. It 
ranked 18th in the world and immediately preceded France, Malaysia 
and Italy (in that order). At the bottom of the list were Brazil, 
Turkey, Spain, Mexico, Portugal and Greece.^ 

It is clear, however, that the developing countries are competitive 
only in a small number of manufactures whose production does not 
require sophisticated technology. Textiles notably account for about 
one-third of these countries’ exports. They are also major exporters 
of such traditional items as ftKjtwear, leather goods, toys, domestic 
electric appliances, watches, optical instruments and other goods that 
are no longer technologically novel and whose production has been 
standardised. The share of the developing countries in total world 
exports was 26 per cent in 1982—a mere 11 per cent in the export 
of industrial manufactures, and 3.5 per cent of engineering exports.’ 

Nevertheless, the developing countries have made clear gains in 
industrial exports. This is largely the result of the priority they gave 
to industrialisation in their development strategies. However, the 
creation of export-oriented industries is a process in its own right. 
The concepts of “principal producers’’ and “principal exporters’’ of 
industrial manufactures are, moreover, not identical in the case of 
the developing world. For example, Brazil is the unchallenged leader 
in the developing world’s industrial production, accounting for over 
one-fifth of the total; yet it is only its sixth largest exporter, 
accounting for six p>er cent of the total exports. Hong Kong in 
contrast holds 12th place in the list of industrial producers but the 
2nd place in the list of exporters. Singapore ranks 16th and 3rd 
respectively. South Korea, Hong Kong and Singapore account for 
almost two-fifths of industrial exports, although they produce less 
than one-tenth of the developing world’s industrial output.^ To a 
considerable extent these discrepancies are due to the fact that while 
in some instances industrialisation strategies targeted comparatively 
large domestic markets, in others short periods of import-substitution 
policies were followed by efforts to promote international specialisa¬ 
tion and export orientation. 

Import substitution was made possible by proteedemist policies 
with their high import tariffs and other non-tariff restrictions. As a 
result, countries adopting protectionist measures register a rise in 
domestic prices which inevitably affects the competidveness of their 
exports through the mechanisms of cross deliveries between their 
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industries. Although there are instances of enterprises switching from 
domestic-oriented production to export-orientation this is a difficult 
transition. It is especially difficult for companies owned by TNCs 
because their operations in foreign markets may affect the existing 
division of the world market. The following general observation 
seems to be true: although there is no insurmountable barrier 
between industrial development oriented, respectively, towards the 
domestic and the international markets the difficulties involved in 
transition from one type of production to the other should not be 
underestimated. 

Several countries with export-oriented industries attach great 
importance to “export zones”. Export zones also exist in countries 
whose industries are not export-oriented, for example India. By the 
early 1980s such enclaves existed in 30 developing states and 
territories. Almost all of them (26) were in Asia. In the first half of 
the 1980s, 30 more zones in approximately 20 developing countries 
were in the making.^ Factories situated in industrial expt>rt zones can 
import goods practically without restrictions and enjoy tax breaks 
and other advantages. Export zones are usually situated in coastal 
areas, which reduces the costs of shipping their products to the 
centres of capitalism, their principal customers. 

In setting up export zones the developing countries pursue the 
following main objectives: first, to gain access to new technology 
through TNG channels; second, to have foreign companies train 
skilled local personnel, engineers and technicians; third, to reduce 
unemployment; and fourth, to earn foreign currency. However, 
technological spin-off from export zones is usually modest. Factories 
in the zone are frequently fully foreign-owned which finders access 
to advanced technology for national capital; and furthermore the 
TNCs operating there are more interested in heavily exploiting 
cheap local labour than in transferring new technology to the host 
country. The conventional technologies generally used in the zones 
do not appreciably contribute to the upgrading of local manpower. 

Similarly, the export zones’ contribution to reducing unemploy¬ 
ment has l^en negligible. In the developing world they account for 
2.5 per cent of the officially registered work force in the manufactur¬ 
ing industries. The notable exceptions are Malaysia—where export 
zones employ one-fifth of the country’s work force—Singapore and 
Hong Kong. 

It seems, therefore, *^that the main attraction of economic zones 
for developing countries is the possibility they offer to increase 
foreign currency earnings. Although their expectations in this respect 
are generally fulfilled, it must be added that Weign-owned exporters 
use considerable amounts of imported raw materials, semi¬ 
manufactures. parts and spares, and this sharply reduces the host 
countries’ foreign currency earnings. 
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While not denying that export zones do play a positive role of a 
kind, UN experts have come to the conclusion that since their 
viability is largely dependent on transnational corporations’ inteptions 
it would be unwise to rely on them in mapping out industrial 
development strategies.® At the same time it is an established fact that 
the export zones* limited contribution to the developing countries’ 
economic progress is the result of the exploitation of workers at 
TNC-owned enterprises. In addition to being paid only a fraction of 
the wages of workers doing comparable work in developed capitalist 
states workers in export zones are completely deprived of social 
rights, including the right to strike. 

Although the developing countries have succeeded in slightly 
modifying their status in the international division of labour these 
changes have left the foundations of economic dependence and 
exploitation intact. However, these same changes • marked the 
transition from a colonial to a neocolonial division of labour.. As a 
result of the restructuring of the world capitalist economy which has 
enabled the centres of capitalism to concentrate on the most 
profitable (science- and technology-intensive) industries the young 
independent states have occupied the lower levels in the world 
capitalist hierarchy. In part, these changes are due to objective causes 
and shifts in productive forces brought about by the impact of 
scientific and technical progress. This restructuring with its 
neocolonialist division of labour has led to crises and conflicts, as a 
result of which exports from the developing countries are obstructed 
by protectionist barriers erected by the West. 

Until recently it was protectionism that was regarded as the sole 
threat to the industrial exports from the developing countries and it 
was believed that the group as a whole had preserved its comparative 
advantage in the production of cheap labour-intensive goods. Now 
they have lost that advantage as a result of the recent introduction in 
developed countries of new labour-saving technologies—micro¬ 
processors, robots, numerically controlled machine tools and flexible 
automated systems. New technology has been said to represent a 
challenge for the developing countries. But how serious is this 
challenge? 

In an interview UNCTAD General Secretary G. Corea was asked 
about the decline in export-oriented industrial production in the 
developing countries as a result of the loss by them of their relative 
advantage. In spite of high technology and robots, he answered, the 
protectionist barriers against textile and other imports frdNjpthe 
developing countries have grown yet higher, not lower. He vvnt on 
to draw the conclusion that at this stage new technology had only just 
taken root and was beginning to propagate.^ Indeed, competitive 
industries do not need protection—unless, of course, they ^e target 
of outright dumping. The very fact that the West protects the 
introduction of new equipment and technology bytiigh import tariffs 
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is evidence that these industries are not yet competitive. They are 
known to be subsidised to all intents and purposes. According to the 
UN 1985 economic survey, to preserve one job in the textile industry 
the USA spends 169,000 US dollars annually and the EEC—124,000 
dollars. M^en the USA completed the modernisation of its steel 
industry it proceeded to adopt even higher tariffs for steel imports. 
UN experts concluded that these measures were aimed at the more 
competitive suppliers from a number of the developing countries.*® 

These structural shifts and the introduction of new technology in 
the West are unlikely to widen the gap between the developing and 
the developed countries. Some authors argue that they will: they see 
the comparative advantage as something permanent that prevents the 
emerging nations from adapting themselves to technical progress.'* 
This grim conclusion is hardly justified, however, by the economic 
experience of the developing countries. What is more, foreign trade, 
or to be more precise, imports, are playing an increasing role in the 
restructuring of,their production potentials now under way.'* 

There is no question that new technology has put scientific and 
technological factors to the fq^efront in the assessment of compara> 
tive advantage in the international industrial division of labour. Thus 
the developing countries are confronted by a number of new and 
complex problems. Discussing the results of the 4th UNIDO General 
Ctjnference (1984) the Development Forum journal observed that the 
introduction of new technology had undeniably hurt the newly 
independent states by undercutting their comparative advantage. As 
a result, they not only find it increasingly difficult to create new 
export-oriented industrial enterprises but are sometimes compelled to 
close down existing ones. The journal concluded that in their 
short-term strategies the developing countries should seek to reduce 
the unfavourable social and economic effects of the introduction of 
new technology before it spreads too far. As for the longer-term 
prospects, the UNIDO conference pointed out that technological 
innovation offered the developing countries certain opportunities for 
speeding up their socio-economic progress.'* 

A major element of these countries’ comparative advantage in the 
production of labour-intensive commodities is cheap labour. Since the 
share of labour costs in the commodity price is sharply reduced by 
the introduction of new technology exporters abruptly find them¬ 
selves at a great disadvantage. However, this is not the only relevant 
factor in their competitiveness and the TNG expansion in the 
developing world. 

One observation is called for in this connection. The transfer 
prices used in settlements between enterprises owned by TNCs 
enable them to turn out a greater profit. This would be impossible if 
all producdon were to be confined to just one country’s territory. 

The TNCs simply have to decentralise production and shift it to 
developing countries since depression cycles normally alternate 



between the capitalist and the developing world. Finally, one should 
not discount political factors, which in some cases exert a decisive 
influence on international trade by promoting or hindering it.* For 
example, South Korea’s progress along the road of export orientation 
has been largely due to the support of its strategic ally, the USA. 
Plans to create a Pacific Community, whose members would include 
those countries of South-East Asia and the Far East which are the 
developing world’s leaders in industrial exports, provide an example 
of the use of the political tool by imperialism for achieving economic 
objectives.* 

Thus the international capitalist industrial division of labour has 
been modified somewhat by the involvement on neocolonialist terms 
of the newly independent states. Another development has been the 
latter’s changing status as traditional suppliers of agricultural 
products and mineral raw materials. 

The dramatic changes in the world trade in agricultural 
commodities have in no small degree been due to the slow 
agricultural growth of the newly free states and low labour 
productivity in agriculture. A parallel process has been the increasing 
use by the West of substitutes for agricultural materials and its 
adoption of effective measures to protect its agriculture. According to 
UNCTAD estimates, a 50-per cent reduction in trade tariffs by 
developed capitalist countries would result in an increase in 
agricultural exports from the developing countries by one-third, 
while a complete liberalisation of trade would increase them by 
two-thirds.*^ 

Changes have been especially striking in the world grain trade. 
Certain developing countries remain major suppliers of grain but the 
developing countries as a whole (including those of Asia and Africa) 
have shifted from being net exporters to net importers of grain. The 
capitalist centre is no longer dependent on its periphery for its grain 
supplies. What is more, neocolonialists increasingly use food de¬ 
liveries as a powerful instrument of pressure against newly free 
states. 

The position of the developing countries in the world’s trade in 
mineral raw materials (other than fuel) has many things in common 
with their status as suppliers of agricultural products. They are 
negatively affected by the growing use of substitutes, the falling 
consumption of raw materials per unit of output, and plummeting 
demand as a result of the depression in the world capitalist economy. 
There are also many similarities in the trends followed by prices of 
agricultural and mineral raw materials. However, for all the 
similarities there are considerable differences, owing primarily to the 
fact that mineral raw materials are non-renewable. 

% 


* “The Pacific Community: Concepts, Realities, Prospects", Social Sciences, No. 1, 
1987. 
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The developed capitalist countnes consume 80-90 per cent of the 
non-socialist world’s mineral raw materials but account for only 60 
per cent of their total extraction and an even smaller share of their 
total reserves. Striving for greater self-sufficiency in raw materials, 
the Western countries stepped up prospecting efforts in their own 
territories and sharply curtailed such activities in the developing 
countries. However, since developed capitalist states have only limited 
resources these measures can only result in a temporary improve¬ 
ment. Moreover, this tactic may give rise to even more serious 
problems for the capitalist world: the prospecting for new raw 
material deposits is in many instances carried out in places where its 
economic effect is not optimal. 

Neocolonialism’s long-term strategy in the raw materials sphere 
reflects the distribution of the reserves of non-renewable raw 
materials between the developed and developing countries, their 
comparable quality, accessibility and so on. That is why the West is so 
interested in stable supplies of raw materials on a long-term basis 
despite the fact that for over 10 years now the raw materials market 
has been a buyers’ market, it is for this reason that forecasts of 
relatively high prices of mineral raw materials made at the time of 
the 1973-1974 primary commodities boom have proved to be wrong. 
What is more, metal prices did not exceed (and in certain instances 
were even below) prices of agricultural products. 

During the 1983-1984 upturn, surprisingly, prices of mineral raw 
materials and metals remained below their depression levels, a 
phenomenon unprecedented in the postwar period. This was due to 
the following causes. The economic recovery in the USA and Japan 
little affected Europe, a major importer of mineral raw materials and 
metals. The dollar remained strong throughout the period, and this 
kept buying down since most raw materials are priced in US dollars. 
Since the bank rate was raised and inflation curbed commodity 
speculators found it unprofitable to invest in stockpiles of material 
resources whose value dwindled as a result. 

At the same time long-term factors will also continue to affect 
prices. Foremost among them are cuts in the consumption of metals 
and other raw materials per unit of output. For example, in the last 
10 years the material consumption per unit of GNP has been cut by 
20 per cent in the USA, while the metal consumption rate dropped 
by 16 per cent.** Production facilities were chronically below capacity 
since investment financing in the raw materials sector was carried out 
in parallel by the TNG* and by the developing countries from their 
own resources and foreign loans. Forecasts of high raw-material 
prices were another stimulating factor. 

In buyers’ market the international commodity agreements and 
buffer commodity stocks called to stabilise prices proved to be 
ineffective. For example, about nine-tenths of the world’s tin is 
mined by the developing countries and, as a consequence, the centres 
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of world capitalism greatly depend on tin deliveries from the 
periphery. Yet towards the end of 1985 the International Tin 
Council found itself facing a veritable crisis. According tq the 
Financial Times the Council had stockpiled so much tin that selling it 
would be a time-consuming process. Since other commodity agree¬ 
ments (OPEC included) also then ran into considerable difficulties 
this mouthpiece of British big business observed, not without malice, 
that most if not all commodity cartels were heading for a crisis.'® 

The changes in the world capitalist energy sector in the 
1970s-1980s were equally striking. Following the first two bouts of 
the oil crisis the situation has largely normalised: the oil market is 
once again a buyers’ market; from a net exporter of capital OPEC 
has become a net importer; and developed capitalist countries have 
succeeded in adapting themselves to change by slashing energy 
consumption. Nevertheless, some of the new developments are rather 
significant. First of all, this relates to the oil price structure. The most 
important is that petroleum-exporting countries can now retain a 
rent previously appropriated by international monopolies. 

The root cause of the raw-material and energy problem is the 
contradiction between the demand for raw materials as the principal 
production input, and the socio-economic conditions in which the 
world capitalist economy develops its raw material resources. One of 
the chief manifestations of these contradictions is the crisis of the 
neocolonialist raw-material sector. Hence the potential of raw 
materials as a source of economic problems; hence the neocolonialist 
strategies’ emphasis on stable supplies of raw materials from 
developing countries. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Skilled workers normally produce a greater surplus value for the 
capitalist. The same applies to the exploitation of the developing 
countries. They have made considerable economic progress since 
independence and are now part of the neocolonialist capitalist 
economy; this enables the imperialist centres to extract much more 
resources from them than in colonial times. 

Naturally this does not preclude the possibility of a country that is 
a victim of neocolonialist exploitation taking advantage of the 
international division of labour to speed up its economic growth. 
Marx wrote that capital invested in foreign trade can generate a 
higher rate of profit, not only for the developed country (which is in 
a more advantageous position because it sells products in the world 
market above cost price), but also to the less developed country. The 
latter gets commodities cheaper than if it produced them itself 
despite its greater labour inputs.'^ In this period of scientific and 
technological revoludon and of increasingly complex forms in the 
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international division of labour this mechanism is more widespread 
and effective than before. 

The process is accompanied by an outflow of resources to the 
West'* and imbalances in the developing countries’ socio-economic 
development. Countries closely integrated in the world capitalist 
economy sometimes register rather high growth rates and their 
movement along the road of capitalist evolution is accelerated by 
outside factors. However, they have a steep price to pay for 
this—S(K;ial inequality, poverty, unemployment, dependence, heavy 
exploitation, and other ills of the capitalist system. 

The developing countries’ integration in the international capital¬ 
ist division of labour has certain consequences for the two groups of 
countries. For the developing world it is accompanied by growing 
neocolonialist exploitation: at the same time it creates certain 
opportunities for speeding up economic growth by using the 
advantages offered by the international division of labour. For their 
part the developed capitalist countries and their monopolies obtain 
obvious strategic and commercial advantages. The end result, 
however, is the growth of contradictions between the centre and the 
periphery of the world capitalist economy and fiercer competition 
between them. 

Integration of the developing countries in the world system of 
monopoly capitalism has played a stabilising role in some cir¬ 
cumstances and was destabilising in others. For example, during the 
1974-1975 depression the developing countries’ imports were instru¬ 
mental in countering the negative effects of overproduction in the 
West. The report of the Brandt Commission pointed out that “if the 
developing countries outside OPEC had cut their imports of 
manufactured goods to meet the increased oil prices of 1973-74, 
there would have been 3 million more unemployed in the OECD 
countries”. The Report went on to stress that the present equilibrium 
of the world economy largely rests on continuing flows of private 
credit to developing countries.'® The stabilising mechanism described 
in the Report simultaneously drew the developing countries into the 
orbit of the world capitalist economy. However, “the equilibrium” 
referred to rested on a shaky foundation and was upset by the early 
1980s crisis. 

Economic depressions in the leading capitalist countries have 
always affected the economies of the developing world in one way 
or another. It is equally symptomatic that many newly free states 
registered good growth' rates even at times of economic depression in 
the West. As a consequence, economic evolution of the developing 
world seemed to be independent of outside factors. This phenome¬ 
non can also be ascribed to the fact that in the 1950-70 period the 
timing of economic depressions in the leading capitalist states did not 
usually coincide. This served to protect the foreign trade of the 



developing countries from cataclysms of the type they were to 
ex|>erience later. 

Subsequently, however, the capitalist centre as a whole followed a 
uniform cycle of boom and slump. In the 1970s, when acute cyl:lical 
and structural crises overlapped, the developing world maintained its 
growth rates of the decade before, which had on the whole been 
favourable for the world capitalist economy. Whereas the economic 
growth of the developed capitalist countries sharply slowed down the 
emergent states succeeded in maintaining their growth rates (see 
Table). This confirmed the impression that their economies de¬ 
veloped more or less independently of outside factors. All the more 
surprising, then, were the after-effects of the second outbreak of the 
energy crisis and the cyclic depression of the early 1980s. That most 
developing countries felt the painful impact of this double crisis is 
evidenced by the sharp decline of their growth rates starting from 
1981 onwards, i.e. with a year’s lag in comparison with the developed 
capitalist countries. 

Table 


GNP Growth Rates 

(per cent) 


Groups of countries 
(by region) 

19(i0-1969 1970-1979 
(annual (annual 
average) average) 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984* 

Developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries 

4.9 

3.5 

1.2 

1.3 

-0.6 

2.3 

4.8 

Developing countries as a 
whole 

5.9 

5.9 

5.0 

2.2 

1.3 

-0.1 

2.6 

Including: 

South-East and East Asia 

7.2 

6.8 

4.6 

5.2 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

South Asia 

4.3 

3.1 

6.7 

5.9 

2.8 

5.7 

4.3 

Near East and North Afri- 

7.6 

8.9 

7.8 

3.1 

1.2 

-4.8 

-0.7 

Africa (south of Sahara) 

5.0 

3.8 

3.6 

1.3 

-1.0 

-2.1 

-0.3 

Latin America 

5.7 

6.0 

5.1 

-0.8 

-1.4 

-2.4 

-2.0 


Source; The World Bank Annual Report, Washington, 1984, pp. 150-151; UNCTAD 
Trade and Development Report, 1985, p. 16. 

Preliminary data. 

** Data for 1983 and 1984 exclude North Africa whose growth rates were 3.2 and 
2.0 per cent respectively. 


The economic crisis of the early 1980$ hit both the centre and 
the periphery of the capitalist world system, although t^ere were 
considerable differences between individual regions and countries 
within the developing world. The differences were clearly due to the 
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developing countries* integration in the .world capitalist economy with 
the help of mechanisms that included the neocolonialist division of 
labour. Whereas in the past the developing countries felt the impact 
of economic depressions in the West primarily through changes in 
the demand and prices paid for their raw materials, today their 
economic growth is heavily dependent on the world industrial 
markets where they figure both as sellers and buyers. Whereas in the 
past the developing countries’ economies were dominated by TNCs 
specialising in primary commodities they are now increasingly 
penetrated by manufacturing monopolies which are notoriously 
unpredictable. Transnational banks which follow on the heels of 
industrial TNCs are also known to grant loans at rates that change 
with the market situation.- Thus the developing countries increasingly 
find themselves at the mercy of the laissez-faire system reigning in 
the international markets of capital, commodities and services. 

That economic cycles in the centre and the periphery of the 
world capitalist economy have overlapped since the early 1980s is 
obvious. However, there is reason to assert that there was also a 
degree of overlap in the middle of the last decade, though it 
manifested itself in a peculiar- manner; not in declining growth rates, 
but in increasing current account deficits. In 1974 alone the deficit of 
petroleum importing countries tripled—an unprecedented develop¬ 
ment. The deficit continued to grow with the degree of variation in 
subsequent years, 1982 included. This meant that the developing 
countries bought much more goods and services (on credit) than they 
produced. Although the barometer of economic growth stood at 
“fair”, the barometer of the balance of payments was dropping 
sharply towards “cloudy”. The grave consequences of this contradic¬ 
tory situation were not to be appreciated until much later, during the 
early 1980s economic depression and the subsequent crisis of global 
indebtedness. The acute problems that emerged in the 1970s were 
not translated into lower growth rates because their edge was blunted 
by massive infusions of outside capital. Later on they revealed 
themselves with a vengeance. 

“By political manoeuvring, blandishments and blackmail, military 
threats and intimidation, and all too often by direct interference in 
the internal affairs of the newly free countries,” says the Political 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th CPSU Congress, 
“capitalism has in many ways managed to sustain the earlier 
relationships of economic dependence. On this basis, imperialism 
managed to create and run the most refined system of neocolonialist 
exploitation, and to tighten its hold on a considerable number of 
newly free states.”*® 

As the developing countries become increasingly integrated in the 
world capitalist economy through a variety of mechanisms, including 
the neocolonialist division of labour, they become more and more 
vulnerable to crisis phenomena and market forces in the advanced 
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capitalist world. The economic process, already extremely unstable as 
it is, becomes further destabilised. However, the economic problems 
and social contradictions brought about by outside cataclysms and the 
developing countries’ inequality in the system of internatibnal 
capitalist economic relations are growing. And the opposition of the 
peoples of the newly free states to neocolonialist policies is becoming 
correspondingly stronger. 
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DIALOGUE 


Technology of Tomorrow 

From the Editors: The following interview was given by First Deputy Director of the 
Kurchatov Atomic Energy institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences Academician 
V. Legasov to A. Chuvelev, special correspondent of Planovoye khozyaistvo 
(Planned Economy) journal. 


A. Chuvelev: The 27th CPSU Congress paid considerable attention to 
the need for the Soviet economy to adopt advanced technologies in order to 
keep up with scientific and technical progress. Does this process have aspects 
specific to the USSR? 

V. L^asov: It definitely does. The scientific and technological 
revolution has vastly different social consequences in the socialist and 
capitalist countries. Under capitalism it leads to growing unemploy¬ 
ment, greater exploitation of working people and to several other 
acute social problems. Under socialism it leads to a steady rise in 
living standards and culture. There are other differences due to the 
specific features of our country’s history, geography and distribution 
of natural resources. The process of technological retooling is also 
under way in other developed countries, which, however, may use 
different approaches to solve their own problems. But there are also 
some similarities stemming from the common laws of the develop¬ 
ment of science and technology. 

The world’s industrialised countries are facing the challenge of 
developing their productive forces by adopting advanced tech¬ 
nologies. The current process of technological change is comparable 
to the industrial revolution of the 16th-17th centuries whkh ushered 
in the industrial stage in the development of mankind’s productive 
forces. Like all preceding stages it is historically inevitable and has 
brought about a great number of economic, social, technical and 
other problems. 

There is an element of contest in the process: those who are 
quicker to enter into the next stage of the scienufic and technological 
revolution will gain additional advantages, and those who are late to 
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do so will face additional problems. The planned socialist economy 
has objective advantages in the implementation of large-scale 
scientific and technical programmes. The 27th CPSU Congress 
emphasised that it is necessary to introduce the scientific and 
technological advances in the economy as quickly as possible, to find 
organisational forms of integrating science, technology and produc¬ 
tion which would minimise the lag between the discovery of ideas to 
their broad application in the economy. The first few steps in this 
direction have already been made; the number of scientific- 
production associations has been growing steadily, and new inter¬ 
sectoral scientific and technical complexes and centres are being 
created. 

Q. What is the difference between this new approach to the development 
of science and technology and the traditional one? 

A. In the prcxress of industrialisation man has developed new 
machinery and technical equipment in every sphere of life and has 
learned how to mass-produce them. Examples include a powerful 
energy sector, motor, railroad and air transport, radio, telephone, 
telegraph, television, a broad range of electronic and electrotechnical 
devices, computers and calculators, chemical fertilizers and plant 
protection chemicals. 

The development of new technologies was accompanied by 
organising their mass production. The prtxess has especially gained 
momentum in the last two-thirds of the 20th century, which account 
for over 90 per cent of the total resources extracted by mankind 
throughout its history. 

It is already clear to specialist and layman alike that if mankind 
continues stepping up the mining and consumption of resources it 
will in 100 years or so be back where it started. Part of the 
explanation is that until recently mankind was primarily concerned 
with developing machines with just one optimal parameter, be it 
power, speed or strength. 

In the traditional approach to industrialisation we believed that 
the more powerful, the faster and the stronger a machine or a piece 
of equipment was, the better. That is one of the principal distinctions 
of industrial development. In the more sophisticated, technological 
approach, before maximising a functional parameter we must decide 
whether it is really necessary to do so, i.e. whether it is optimal in 
given conditions, and what the exercise is going to cost. This 
approach regulates resource utilisation and avoids unnecessary waste. 

Q. A few years ago Ute mass media made much of the energy, food and 
raw materials crises and their catastrophic consequences. Today, when the 
wave of these gloomy predictions abated somewhat, the speciedists are 
wondering whether the word crisis really conveys the essence of the 
phenomena. What can you say on this scare? 
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A. I belong to the gproup of scientists who from the very outset 
said that none of these crises was really inevitable. Today’s wasteful 
consumption of resources by industry did lead to periodic problems, 
local shortages, environmental pollution and so on. The existing 
resources, if used efficiently, can last mankind through several 
millennia. The first reports of the energy crisis which appeared in 
the early 1970s after the first oil price hike by OPEC members were 
at the same time the first warning that the planet’s resources were 
not unlimited. The intensive research and development in the field 
of energy saving that followed marked the beginning of a new 
technological approach. 

Q. You mean that the pri^lem arose not as a result of the shortage of oil 
but because the technology of its utilisation had become outdated and it 
became necessary to devise a new technology of using it more sparingly? 

A. Precisely, and let me give you some examples. Let me start 
with the energy problem. As you know, the efficiency of even the 
best of gas burning electric power stations is about 40 per cent and 
that of nuclear power station^Si 33-34 per cent. This means that in 
electricity generation alone over two-thirds of the burned fuel is lost, 
leading to so-called thermal pollution. If we consider the entire cycle 
from the extraction of fuel to the consumption of electricity by end 
users we will see that the total loss is much greater. Out of a ton of 
fuel 10 per cent of its energy is spent on its extraction, another 
10 per cent is spent on transporting it to the electric power station 
and two-thirds of energy have been shown to be lost in the electricity 
generating process. Another 10-12 per cent is lost in the power 
transmission lines as a result of heating wires (according to Joule’s 
law). Additional losses of energy take place in the distribution and 
consumption of energy. For example, if a technological process 
involves the use of three successive operations with the help of three 
machines with 0.9 efficiency each, the overall energy loss will be 
30 per cent. In this typical example only about 10 per cent of the 
extracted fuel will perform actual mechanical work, while the 
remainder will be discharged into the atmosphere thus aggravating 
ecological problems. 

In summary, the wonderful machines developed by man’s genius 
are based on technologies which make use of less than 10 per cent of 
the total energy spent. 

My second example concerns the expenditure of ener^ resources 
for the production of materials without which today’s civilisation is 
inconceivable: aluminium, steel, cement, oil and paper. A gp’eat deal 
has been said and written about the fact that by and large Soviet 
technology is still lag^ging behind Western technology. However, 
examination of the theoretical and actual energy consumption per 
unit of output by the most advanced Western technologies shows that 
the actual consumption is six times the theoretical figpire in the case 



of aluminium, four times in the case of steel, five times for cement, 
nine times for oil and 125 times for paper! What is worse, no 
engineer in the world knows how to manufacture paper using 
100 times less energy than is used today or to cut electricity 
consumption for the production of one ton of steel by three quarters. 
This example shows how far behind today’s technologies are still 
from the ideal ones and the enormous room for improvement. 
However, gradual improvements will not result in breakthroughs. 
Other, fundamentally different principles are needed. 


Q. Of late there has been a great deal of discussion of flexible automated 
technologies. Why this sudden interest? 


A. To answer this question let us have a look at the evolution in 
the course of this century of the lifetimes of industrial machinery, on 
the one hand, and industrial manufactures, on the o^her. Owing to 
scientific and technical progress lifetimes of industrial machinery 
have been growing steadily reaching the figure of 25-40 years as 
against 2-5 years early in the century. The lifetimes of manufactures 
followed an exact opposite tendency. 

Early in the century machine-tools used to manufacture certain 
products could become completely worn out and be replaced by new 
ones two or three times, while the demand for the product itself 
remained stable. Lifetimes of manufactured goods were measured in 
decades on the average while those of machinery used to produce 
them were measured in years. Certain kinds of garments and 
footwear were even handed down. Many types of machinery and 
technical equipment, in contrast, could sustain several years of 
continuous operation with difficulty. Over the years, however, the 
situation began to change. Lifetimes of marketable goods grew 
gradually shorter. Finally, in the 1960s, the average lifetime of 
producer goods became approximately equal to the average lifetime 
of commodities they were used to manufacture. Today’s market is 
swamped with commodities with lifetimes of less than five or six 
years while the average lifetime of machinery is now between 25 and 
40 years. It should be obvious that it is economically prohibitive to try 
and reduce the lifetimes of machinery and equipment. It is much 
more economical to make this long-lasting machinery flexible, 
readjustable and capable of adapting itself to changing demand. Such 
flexible processes cannot be developed without fundamental changes 
in existing technologies. 


Biological systems offer (deal examples of such flexibility. TllCy 
are so organised that they can use and process different feedstocks 
both separately and in parellel with a minimum loss of energy. 

Such ideal flexibility is hardly feasible in industrial practice. 
However, today’s science and technology are fully capable of making 
mny^^j^LlDiocg^less sensitive to variation in the composidon 

demand. This, however, 


* calls for basically new technological approaches: new technology is 
not enough, what we need now is technologies based on new 
principles. 

Q. Unprecedented growth in the production and consumption of raw 
materials in the second half of this century has led to an unprecedented 
concentration of production capacity and considerable growth of unit size and 
power of industrial plant. Is this concentration trend here to stay? 

A, We need greater unit power or, to put it differently, greater 
productivity of industrial plant in order to reduce the unit cost of the 
end prfxiuct. The greater the productivity, the cheaper the product. 
This is not the case in all instances, however. Experience shows that 
every process and every pi^e of equipment has a certain productivity 
ceiling above which it ceases being profitable. There is a simple 
explanation of this seeming paradox: at a certain high value of 
productivity its further increase calls for considerable additional 
inputs for the creation and maintenance of components which are no 
longer compensated by greater output. 

As a consequence, the process of further increases in unit size and 
power and industrial concentilation in general will continue only in 
instances where this ceiling has not been reached, provided there are 
no changes in the existing technological level. It might be added, that 
new processes will be characterised by new values of this ceiling, 
whose existence is the prime factor preventing the unlimited growth 
of unit sizes of industrial plant. 

The second factor is the much higher accident rate typical of 
large industrial facilities, particularly in the chemical and petrochemi¬ 
cal industries. For example, the output of the US petrochemical 
industry grew 2.6 times in 1950-1980 mainly as a result of the 
doubling and even tripling of the average plant size. As a result of 
this concentration of capacity the number of grave accidents with loss 
of human life increased six times and the average annual accident 
damage 14 times, although the overall accident rate in the industry 
was growing in prop)ortion-to the growth of the total production 
capacity (300 per cent). 

This sharp rise in the accident rate as a result of production 
concentration is a consequence of the fact that enormous amounts of 
feedstock and energy are committed to the technological process. 
This is another argument in favour of the need to change most 
existing technologies. 

The third factor limiting production concentration and calling for 
radically new approaches to new technology is the need to protect the 
environment. It should be clear that ecological problems are a 
consequence of wasteful use of raw materials and energy. Although 
these problems have been Mith us for a long time already, one still 
cannot get used to the fact that more lead has been discharged intb 
the atmosphere during the last decades than in the whole preceding 




history and more cadmium, copper and zinc found their way into the 
air than during the first half of the century. The amounts of certain 
metals discharged into the atmosphere—19 million tons of lead, 14 
million tons of zinc and over 2 million tons of copper—are 
staggering. It is clear that new technologies are needed to reduce 
these discharges. 

Q. You have made a good case for new, more effective technologies. 
What in your view are going to be some of the hi^lights of this 
technological reconstruction? 

A. The highlights are several. Briefly they are: 

First, scientific and technical progress will embrace all sectors and 
branches of the ect>nomy and all other spheres of human activity. 

Second, it will lead to considerable reductions in the energy and 
raw-material consumption per unit of output. , 

Third, the diversification of energy sources and fuels will 
continue. At this stage our civilisation needs different energy 
sources—solar, nuclear, fossil fuel—for different technologies. We 
are close to the end of the era when one single energy source, or one 
single type of fuel provided the whole of mankind’s energy 
requirements. Hydrogen and hydrogen-based synthetic fuels will 
replace natural fuels in many technological processes. 

I would describe the fourth effect as a synergistic one. The term 
is used to describe the phenomenon when the combined effect of 
several interacting agencies of factors is greater than the sum of the 
effects taken independently and a certain new quality appears, for 
example, the combined effect of different muscles in anatomy. When 
appli^ to the economy synergism amounts to the creation of a 
system of interacting industries—not a sum total of separate 
chemical, energy, extracting or metalmaking enterprises, but an 
integral complex of technologies so interrelated and interdependent 
that excess energy, waste and byproducts of some of them can be 
used as feedstock by some others. Although a great deal has been 
said and written about such “waste-free” technologies, the principle 
itself is still a thing of the future. Some writers erroneously believe 
that just any technology, taken separately, can be waste-free. The 
reverse is the case, for a technology can become waste-free only in 
combination with another technology using its waste and byproducts 
for feedstock. This synergistic interaction of different technologies 
will inevitably result in a new quality, namely a theoretically 
polludon-free industry which will be using up its own waste. 

Fifth, the human factor will play a much greater role. To give you 
just one but highly illustrative example. 

Until recently the gross national product (GNP) primarily grew as 
a result of greater inputs of capital and manpower. The picture is 
changing fast, however. For example, in Japan increases in the 
workforce account for only 11 per cent of the GNP growth while 
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technoiogical retooling accounts for 41 per cent and the use of more 
skilled labour for 48 per cent of the total GNP gain. To put it 
differently, Japan, one of the most industrially advanced countries in 
the world, owes almost one half of its GNP increment to higher skills, 
inventiveness and other useful qualities of its workforce. Additions to 
the workforce and technological retooling will not lead to much if the 
country lacks skilled personnel capable of operating modernised 
machinery and equipment. 

Sixth, there will be a sharp rise in the use of chemical processes in 
all branches of the economy. 

It is universally recognised that no major problem today can be 
solved without the help of. chemical technology. The fulfilment of the 
Food and Energy I^ogrammes of the USSR and progress in 
information technology will be possible only on the basis of 
chemicalisation. 

Increases in crop yields, loss-free storage of agricultural products 
and continuing progress in the food industry call for the develop¬ 
ment of new fertilizers and plant protection chemicals. The 
production of organic and inorganic compounds will increasingly rely 
on the use of enzymes. 

The Energy Programme calls for the accelerated growth of the 
coal and nuclear power generating capacity. The growing use of coal 
will mean a gradual increase in coal mining several times. It is 
obvious that it is prohibitive to transport the enormous amount of 
coal from the east to the west where coal consumers are concen¬ 
trated. Although coal can be burned at electric power stations 
situated at mine mouths and conveyed to consumers via power 
transmission lines from the east to the west, it is very costly. What is 
more, large-scale burning of coal just in one place would create 
enormous ecological problems. The solution is to process coal 
chemically on the spot and to transport the energy-intensive chemical 
products thus obtained via pipelines to end users. Chemically 
processed coal could thus supply that part of the energy sector that 
will be its prime user. 

In the longer term nuclear power will account for an ever greater 
share of the energy generated in the country. Before nuclear power 
becomes reliable and economic as a long-term source of energy at 
least two problems will have to be solved. First, breeder reactors will 
have to be developed. In this type of facility uranium-238 is 
transformed into plutonium, which makes it possible to use 
practically the entire stock of naturally occurring uranium for energy 
generation. Such sources of nuclear energy are capable of supplying 
mankind with energy for millennia. The principal components of 
such a nuclear cycle are the extraction of plutonium froin spent 
nuclear fuel, its purification from products of radi<»ctive fission and 
its processing with the help of chemical and chemical-metallurgical 
processes into fuel rods to be installed in a nudear reactor. The 



future scale and efficiency of the nuclear power sector will depend 
on the successful solution of these problems. 

The second challenge is the disposal of radioactive wastes. This is 
essentially a radiochemical problem involving the separation of useful 
radio nuclides from harmful ones destined to be chemically sealed 
and disposed of. 

Solar power also depends on progress in chemical technology. In 
all formats, the use of solar energy will call for the development of 
energy storage devices—chemical, electrochemical and thermo¬ 
chemical systems—making it possible to store energy generated in 
fair weather to be ultimately used during hours of peak demand. 

In summary, in all the long-term scenarios of the evolution of the 
energy sector, the role of chemical technology will be sizeable if not 
decisive. 

A similar situation has emerged in the new area of information 
technology. Its technological base is formed by fast computers and 
micro-processors. Their large-capacity memories use chips made of 
ultrapure materials and alloys produced on a large scale by means of 
sophisticated physico-chemical technologies. Chips production is 
essentially a new chemical prtxress which should be economically 
attractive. 

The seventh factor is the broad use of unconventional machines 
for the pr<x:essing of materials: plasma and ion sources and 
accelerators. To give you an idea of their efficiency, the following 
example will suffice. 

Many thermal processes used in different industries involve the 
removal of moisture. For example, to prevent the compacting of 
fertilizer it should be dried. Conventional drying processes involve 
the use of granulation towers where the fertilizer is heated up to a 
temperature of 200-260® C at which moisture evaporates. The drying 
of the enormous mass of fertilizer is a highly energy-intensive 
process. Our engineers have developed and tested an ultra-high- 
frequency heating technique (UHF). UHF-emission is selectively 
absorbed by different components of an environment. UHF-emission 
of a certain wave length will be absorbed by moisture alone. This 
makes the process highly effective for the treatment of fertilizer. It 
results in a cost reduction by a factor of 30-40 in comparison with 
conventional drying techniques. Now little remains to be done—to 
introduce this advanced technique as quickly as possible. These, in 
my view, are the highlights of the coming technological epoch. 

Q. In conclusion a question to you in your capacity of Member of the 
Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences. It has been asserted that the 
technical lag of our national economy is largely due to tiu ^act that the 
USSR Academy of Sciences has been found wanting in specific and timely 
recommendations? Would you care to comment on that? 
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A. First of all I disagree that our economy lags behind world 
leaders technically. We do lag behind them in technology, not in 
engineering. Many Soviet engineering products displayed at interna¬ 
tional exhibitions have been highly rated. Unfortunately, we are 
sometimes late in introducing them on the required scale and mass 
producing them. 

As for the Academy of Sciences, in my view, its main mission is 
the preservation and stimulation of the country's intellectual poten¬ 
tial. That is why criticism of the Academy of Sciences is called only 
when it fails in this mission. 

The Academy of Sciences should not be overloaded with 
large-scale applied research and engineering problems. Its function is 
to come up with algorithms for the solution of problems, new 
principles of materials science, strategies for the development of 
information technology, and so on. Its recommendations on these 
basic problems should be followed by practical workers and managers 
wishing to keep in touch with general trends in science and prospects 
of technology. How promptly these recommendations are going to be 
implemented and applied is up to the USSR State Committee for 
Science and Technology, the Gosplan of the USSR, branch ministries, 
production amalgamations and enterprises. 



MAN AND NATURE 


Ecology and Culture 

NIUta MOISEYEV 


From tho Editors: We publish below an interview with Academician N. Moiseyev 
conducted by L. Reznichenko, a correspondent of Znanie—Sila (Knowledge Is 
Power) periodical, No. 10, 1986. 


N. Moiseyev: The central task of our present day is the working 
out of a strategy to make use of the vast potential of science and 
technology. To do this we must employ the broadest generalisations 
and constructions: the deductions of natural scientists, mathemati¬ 
cians, economists, s<x:iologists and psychologists all have a place here, 
as do the conceptions of philosophers and even the perceptions of 
poets. 

L. Reznichenko: Judging from what you said in our last 
discussion (see Znanie —5ila, No. 3, 1986), you see the aim of such 
global modelling to be the development of a strategy for mankind’s 
development (in present conditions of scientific and technical 
progress) that would correspond as much as is possible to nature’s 
“own strategy’’. Is there not a contradiction here? After all, the 
strategy of human reason is formed by goals or, in a sense, by the 
future—even if it is only the desired future. Nature, however, is not 
aware of any goals: it does things “because” and not “in order to”. 
Nature’s actions are shaped by past or, rather, by causes and not by 
the future, not by goals. How can we reconcile our “in order to” with 
nature’s “because”? The “nature’s strategy” is an excellent metaphor, 
but science is not made with metaphors. 

N.M.: The issue you have raised is, in essence, one formulation of 
an eternal problem: human reason asks what is its own place in the 
world. The answers given have never been conclusive formulas but 
have been determined by the level at which this {Problem is 
conceptualised and the cardinal idea behind the search for an 
answer. So let us simply consider this question by starting from our 


present level of understanding of nature. And we begin from the 
idea that we last time termed self-organisation. 

Has it not occurred to you what an amazingly improbable world 
we live in? Not strange or wonderful but, quite specifically, 
improbable—or, to be more precise, thermodynamically improbable? 

Modern physics has shown that it is not only at the micro-level 
that matter has been subjected to spontaneous unpredictable changes 
(termed stochastic). Not so long ago situations were discovered at the 
macro-level, for example, where the further course of a particular 
process ceases to be defined by past conditions. In other words, in 
such far from uncommon situations extremely small effects (or 
causes) can lead to the most substantial consequences. 

L.R.: And yet the laws of thermodynamics state unambiguously 
that a world filled with stochastic and spontaneous motions, whether 
in process or potential, must soon be transformed into uniform 
chaos. Our world, however, is quite strongly ordered and moreover 
continues to develop and grow more complicated despite, it would 
seem, such “self-evident” thermodynamic trends. Furthermore, the 
process is too universal to be, considered a fortunate but chance 
occurrence, a lucky win in the' thermodynamic lottery. Obviously it 
reflects quite a common and law-governed tendency. Certain 
universal mechanisms or laws transform the chaotic motion of matter 
into a purposeful evolution towards increasing complexity. To put it 
another way: there is some kind of purposive orientation to the 
future in nature. 

N.M.: Yes, indeed. This is not a new thought and it is not only in 
Aristotle that we encounter it but much earlier, in the most varied 
mythological systems. The contribution made by contemporary 
conceptions of the self-organisation of matter is to direct the search 
for the sources of such an orientation within matter itself. An 
explanation is sought in the mechanisms whereby matter is set in 
motion and not outside the bounds of the material world. 

What are the properties and mechanisms that can endow moving 
matter with such an orientation? It is very interesting that the answer 
was already contained in Darwin’s fundamental investigation into 
evolutionary processes. The three basic principles in any such process 
are heredity, variability and selection. 

Of course today we have a wider conception of the processes of 
evolution and the self-organisation of matter than existed in Darwin’s 
time: for us these three principles acquire a different and more 
profound content. 

We were already talking of variability in its most general form 
when we referred to the stochastic motions of matter. However, this 
property is not absolute. It is quite as evident that the former 
conditions of a material system predetermine its future to some 
extent or other, and that certain features and traits of a given system 
are preserved no matter what changes take place. Having occurred 
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the changes themselves can be consolidated and preserved. This is 
what we call heredity, again in the most general form. 

The interaction between heredity and variability gives rise to 
complex conflicts. Definite and objective causes (laws) render certain 
changes impossible, others improbable and still others “short-lived” 
for the most part: only certain changes, a minority of the total, are 
retained and consolidated. There is no doubt that such laws exist for 
without them we would live in a completely disorganised and totally 
unpredictable world. These laws and principles act through the last 
of the Darwinist triad, the principle of selection. 

To account for the purposeful nature of evolution it is enough to 
propose that among the mechanisms of selection there exist those 
that, with a high degree of probability, act to consolidate changes 
which raise the degree of a system’s organisation. This orientation is 
then seen to be the result of definite “preferential choices” constantly 
being made by nature. The “nature’s strategy” metaphor now 
acquires an entirely real meaning that does not run counter to the 
postulates of natural science. 

Let us try to examine the principles and mechanisms of selection 
operating in nature and society from this point of view. 

We may regard everything that happens in the world, the action 
of all the laws of nature and society, as a constant selection: the 
possible is chosen from the conceivable. This selection takes place 
within the limits of Newton’s laws, of intra-species competition, and 
of the basic proportions of the economy.... Thus all dynamic systems 
are constantly “making choices”. And, “just as with human beings”, 
it is far from always possible to predict beforehand what the specific- 
outcome of that “choice” will be. 

The time has not yet arrived for a fully-detailed classification of 
the mechanisms that cletermine such a “choice”: that would actually 
mean a complete description of all the processes occurring in nature 
and of the sciences that study them. Two types of mechanism, 
however, must be distinguished. 

The first may conditionally be called mechanisms of an adaptive 
type and they include Darwinist principles of natural selection. Their 
basic property is predictability. When mechanisms of this type are at 
work the developing system does not acquire any unexpected or 
principally new properties. 

The other class of mechanisms is of quite a different character. 
What happens under their action is not a slow accumulation of 
changes but an active restructuring. The system experiences such 
reorganisations when the loads it is bearing exceed a certain critical 
threshold. In this case the system loses its stability and faces as it were 
an intersection between several possible channels of evolution. In 
mathematics we call such forks or branches points of bifurcation and 
so we shall term mechanisms of this kind bifurcational. It is not 
possible to say beforehand which of the possible “channels of 
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evolution” the system will chcxjse or what trajectory its development 
will follow after the point of bifurcation. All that we can state is that 
whatever variant it chooses the system has to conform to the “code of 
nature’s laws” which has been drawn up in a strict hierarchical 
sequence. 

This hierarchy begins with the laws of conservation of matter and 
of energy. The remaining possible conditions must pass through the 
filter formed by the quite remarkable laws known as the variational 
laws: for any displacement of a physical point in space and any 
change in physical magnitude over time these laws act as if to select 
the most economical trajectory. Thus the famous law of the reflection 
of light may be formulated in a different way. A beam of light must 
be reflected from a surface in such a way that the overall length of 
the path it travels proves, in the last analysis, to be the shortest. 

Newton’s laws also assume a variational treatment, as was already 
demonstrated in the 18th century. 

In its time the qualification “in the final analysis” presented many 
problems, not only for the mathematicians who had discovered such 
principles but for all naturah scientists and many philosophers. 
Having begun to move it seemed that a physical point adapted itself 
to the end result. Mathematicians wracked their brains for more than 
a hundred years before being convinced that the “intelligence” 
displayed by the laws of mechanics was not connected to any 
distinctive intelligence bestowed on nature from without but flowed 
inevitably from the laws of conservation. The existence of the most 
general and obvious law of the material world—that matter cannot 
be produced or disapp>ear—is sufficient to “force” nature to make 
an “intelligent, purposeful” choice. Which means that there is not 
such an unbridgeable gulf between nature’s “filters of selection” and 
our own “criteria of choice”. 

Doesn’t the metaphor of “nature’s strategy” prove to be 
increasingly accurate and meaningful? 

Yet all these principles are insufficient to explain the development 
of the world, its growing complexity, and what we call the 
self-organisation of matter. We still need at least one more principle 
that would give more complex systems an advantage over their 
simpler counterparts. Modern natural science is paying ever greater 
attention to the empirical principle of “minimum dissipation”. In 
essence this means that among the many possible conditions of a 
system, all equally meeting the fundamental laws of nature, the one 
chosen is that which involves the minimum dissipation of energy (or 
the minimum growth in the system’s entropy, which is the same 
thing). L. Onsager formulated a similar principle in 1931 that was 
applicable to problems of non-equilibrium thermodynamics and 
rigorously substantiated only for a restricted class of problems. And 
perhaps it is not possible to substandate it mathematically. I do not 
know, however, of any examples that contradict this principle and 



would like to think that we have here an individual case of another, 
much more common principle—one we might call the economy of 
entropy. If several kinds of organisation of matter that* do not 
contradict the laws of conservation and other principles are possible 
in these conditions, then the one which allows external energy to be 
utilised on the greatest scale and most effectively will be implemented 
and will therefore retain the best chances of stability and subsequent 
development. 

We cannot give a rigorous proof of this principle either. We can, 
however, at least explain how it operates from a scientific viewpoint 
and even demonstrate its necessity if need be. 

Let us recall how we began our discussion. We started from the 
improbability that our stable, structured and ever more complex 
world should exist, given the action of the secopd law of ther¬ 
modynamics. Probably we are not aware of the thermodynamic chaos 
of our world for the very same reason that we do not notice one of 
the most obvious manifestations of that chaos, the Brownian motion 
of molecules: the greater part of these chaotic motions and changes 
are so ephemeral that the observer at the macro-level simply does not 
manage to notice them—they cancel each other out. As it follows 
from that same second law of thermodynamics, we are only capable 
of perceiving the “islands of stability” that owe their existence to an 
inflow of external energy. Naturally those systems which are able to 
absorb such energy more efficiently have an advantage. And these, as 
a rule, are the systems with a more complex organisation. The 
constant raising of the degree of organisation is thus a very 
important part of “nature’s strategy” and a most important criterion 
in its choices. So here we can already propose the following: the 
principle of the economy of entropy completes, as it were, the “code 
of nature’s laws” by which nature administers selection. From among 
the possible conditions this principle “chooses” the trajectories of 
motion and development that satisfy all the remaining laws of nature. 
It bears the responsibility, in other words, for the purposeful 
character of evolution. 

Yet such an hierarchy in the principles of selection, given once 
and for all, is only typical of inanimate nature. When we turn to 
living matter it is all much more complicated. Here also, of course, 
this hierarchy is retained but now it is far from exhausting all the 
possible variants. These very same laws of nature, for example, 
permit an infinite variety of behavioural reactions in the individual of 
each species. In this case, nature is obliged to “introduce” additional 
limitations connected with the organism’s natural striving to preserve 
homeostasis and its own stability and integrity. This in essence entails 
an entire totality of conditions and requirements, ^he relative 
importance of each of which changes in differing situations. Each 
living creature, population or species appears to seek out the 
optimum system of priorities for itself and “decides” which of its 
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‘'functions it must stake on in the first instance. And natural selection 
(the most important of the filters operating at the level of the biota) 
itself eliminates those which have made a worse assessment of their 
priorities and proved insufficiently adapted to their environment. 
While a living system as distinct from a physical point is not obliged 
to observe an optimum trajectory its chances of preserving homeo¬ 
stasis are sharply reduced to the extent that it diverges from such an 
optimum path of development. Yet just you try to find out what this 
optimum is: there are many criteria—perhaps even infinitely 
many—and some of them directly contradict one another. Moreover, 
their relative importance is changing all the time. 

In such conditions information becomes a vitally important 
condition for the maintenance of homeostasis. By this we mean the 
system’s capacity to change its condition, not under the direct 
influence of certain physico-chemical processes (as a rock “changes” 
as a result of an earthquake, or a forest during a fire), but in advance 
and simply due to the approach of these dangerous or desirable 
influences. Thus in living nature there appears yet another principle 
of selection that is very importztht for us: that of feedback. 

Up to a certain point such linkages, e.g. the conditioned reflexes, 
deal with errors in assessing priorities and with adaptation to the 
environment. Even in a relatively stable environment, however, there 
are certain limits beyond which further specialisation can be more 
harmful than helpful. 

When adaptive mechanisms can no longer ensure the system’s 
further optimisation nature steps in and acts as an experienced 
computer: observing that a logical and exhaustive search will no 
longer increase the precision of the solution, nature brings its own 
equivalent of the roulette wheel into play—the bifurcational mechan¬ 
ism. The consequences are unpredictable and, probably, more often 
than not prove fatal. But nature does not count the cost. It is enough 
that in certain cases the risk proves successful. 

L.R.! You say “win” or “success”? Is this a slip of the tongue or is 
it a viewpoint? Can we really talk of hippopotami having “won out” 
in comparison with amoebae—or is this also a metaphor? 

N.M.: Your question is far from simple. I was talking, so to speak, 
“from nature’s point of view”. If the principle of minimum 
dissipation is truly universal, and if the ensuing rise in complexity 
and organisation, the struggle against thermodynamic chaos (what, in 
a word, we call development) is really inherent in nature, then it 
follows that for nature any new breakthrough is an indisputable gain 
or win: it is a new stride forward in carrying out nature’s strategy. 
Well, but what about these more complicated organisms themselves? 
This is a complex and even perhaps illegitimate question. 

It is obvious from all that has li^n said that development is the 
consequence of selecdon. From that alone we understand that 
systems do not progress because, so to speak, conditions are 



favourable. Perhaps from this point of view those organisms which 
have managed to “opt out” of further development, e.g. termites, are 
in a better position. So what of those that “chose to develop”? They 
are more difficult to evaluate. 

We have already commented that the criteria by which sel¬ 
ection takes place in living nature are in many ways contradicto¬ 
ry. There are indeed a great many contradictions here but 
it seems to me that the most general and drastic of them is as follows. 
On the one hand, the laws of evolution “force” living system to 
constantly strive towards a more effective use of external energy: to 
shift to aerobic respiration, to the active pursuit of nourishment, and 
so on. Those which successfully do so gain additional and highly 
important life-chances in the competition between species. On the 
other hand, however, the more complex a system becomes and the 
more parameters it acquires then the greater are the chances that its 
priorities will be wrongly assessed or it will find itself at a point of 
bifurcation. And bifurcation, as we already said, presents an 
enormous risk. It is better, consequently, for a system that prizes its 
homeostasis and stability to resist further complication. 

If some arc winners in the evolutionary game this is because they 
were able in the given conditions to strike the optimum compromise 
between both these criteria and tendencies. There are no rules 
guiding such compromise—hence the tremendously dramatic nature 
of all of life’s evolutionary processes. 

One example of this. The first creatures we can regard as living 
beings were the prokaryotes: they were able to photosynthesise and 
were immortal. They could be destroyed, of course, like any other 
object but they did not know a natural death. Even to destroy them 
was no simple matter: they had a quite marvellous capacity for 
preserving their homeostasis. The prokaryotes lived in oceans heated 
almost to boiling point in an extremely unstable environment. In all 
probability they were the most viable of any of nature’s species. 

Nevertheless, the future did not belong to them. When the 
prokaryotes had filled Earth’s gaseous atmosphere with a sufficient 
amount of free oxygen the eukaryotes appeared: thanks to their 
aerobic respiration they could make much more effective use of solar 
energy. They paid for this advantage very dearly, with the loss of 
immortality. For evolution, though, this was one of those wins. 

The eukaryotes’ loss of immortality opened up quite unpre¬ 
cedented new possibilities for evolution. Principally new evolutionary 
mechanisms were brought into play that ensured the rapid develop¬ 
ment of species and swift growth in their variety: those were the 
mechanisms of memory. The genetic code was the first form of 
memory. Unlike the infinitely long existence of the individual it 
ensured the variation essential for development and yet, at the same 
time, preserved the traits which had earlier enabled the organism to 
survive. 
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Ano^er example were the feedback mechanisms we mentioned. 
The informational mechanisms of selection provided unprecedented 
possibilities for development, i.e. for a transition to an entirely new 
level of adaptation. They also simultaneously condemned living 
systems of perpetual instability. 

Then it “became apparent” that the usual reflex feedback was 
insufficient for further development. Living creatures learnt to 
consider several means of adaptation at once, to sort out variants, 
and to conjecture—and the process became still more complicated. 
There appeared a capacity to foresee the results of actions and to 
organise behaviour as a definite programme and not just a succession 
of simple reactions to external irritants. In its developed form this 
ability grew into the skill of- relating fragments of information to each 
other, comparing different types of situation, and transferring the 
conceptions and expectations from the class of subjects to others. 
Since information lost its strict connection with a specific action fas in 
the case of the conditional reflex) and thus became aimless, or so it 
might seem, it began to be stored up. This opened up an enormous 
field of new possibilities for qualitatively raising the efficiency with 
which information was used. 

However, this also required that the entire strategy of adaptation 
was fundamentally restructured. It was no longer the conditions of 
homeostasis that were in themselves decisive but the subjective 
conceptions of these conditions and of the means for attaining them. 
Principally new mechanisms of selection were being introduced: in 
essence, it was actually at this stage that selection was transformed 
into “choice”. Once again the efficiency of energy usage grew many 
times over but so did the possibility of a mistake of an inadequate 
response. Only a conscious action, after all, could be inexpedient: 
unconscious or reflex actions are always expedient (for those inclined 
to inexpedient reflexes simply died out). 

In other words, the price paid for the possiblity of finding 
non-trivial solutions was the increased risk of a mistake—and who 
would presume to say where the dividing-line runs between a 
non-trivial solution and a mistake? There was no less severe a price 
to pay for the increased range of possibilities: a far greater risk of 
unfavourable bifurcations. 

There was no choice in the matter, however. From the very 
beginning the fate of the human species was so bleak that it was only 
able to survive by adopting non-trivial soludons. The more effective 
use of energy increased ^ the threat to the species’ homeostasis but 
proved to be the only way of preserving that homeostasis. This stem 
dialectic cost the homeostasis, that is to say, the life of several millions 
of our predecessors. 

L. R.: You mean ancestors surely? 



N. M.: No. I meant just what I said: our pred^iessors. Only those 
who could find a reasonable compromise in this^nife-edge.situation 
became our ancestors.... ^ 

The ability to accumulate information separated from a spjecific 
situation or activity presented our ancestors with an immense 
possibility. Now they could create something that did not exist in 
nature: they could bring into being variations and forms of the 
organisation of matter that would have had a low probability of 
passing through the various filters of selection although they did not 
contradict, at the same time, the laws of nature. Other lines of 
development also became possible for beings endowed with reason 
that would never have been open to those dependent on simple 
reflex mechanisms. Such mechanisms would have given warning that 
a dangerous limit was being approached beyond which homeostasis 
would be disrupted, and would have implacably forced their owners 
to change their behaviour For example, such mechanisms would not 
have allowed man to settle in a cold climate: no primate, in fact, has 
voluntarily settled outside the tropics or, at least, outside the 
subtropics. In the apt words of Kozma Prutkov while man was “not 
clothed by beneficial nature, he received from on high the gift of the 
tailor’s art”. In addition, moreover, he had mastered fire and this 
allowed him to spread over almost all of the planet's surface. But 
when the animals in whose skins he dressed himself had all been 
killed off in the immediate surroundings, man’s position became 
unenviable. In order to survive he had to rely on his wits and think 
up something else thereby raising the efficiency with which he used 
natural resources. The potential threat to homeostasis was repeatedly 
reproduced on a still wider scale while at the same time the balance with 
nature was preserved. 

From the very outset the situation recalled riding a bicycle: to 
keep one’s balance one had to pedal all the time—stop pedalling and 
one would fall off. As a whole, however, mankind as a species 
provided itself with a homeostatic zone of development for hundreds 
of millennia by shifting to these new mechanisms. Over the space in 
time between the first fires and the atomic reactor Homo sapiens was 
able to fearlessly go about his business—the ever fuller use of 
environmental resources. 

Dramatic clashes and conflicts did not disappear. Now, however, 
they occurred between different populations (communities, cultures 
and civilisations) in internpopulation competition and, in this histori¬ 
cally tangible arena of societal self-organisation, these clashes took on 
an unprecedented acuteness. Often the growth in consumption of 
resources and in the complexity of society undermined the system’s 
inner stability. Both states and civilisations fell victim to “barbarians” 
and not to their own more developed neighbours. If* was also 
nevertheless dangerous to lag behind. For every barbarian assault 
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there were a great many cases of successful aggression by advanced 
countries against backward peripheral societies. 

Yet thanks to the great variety within the human species all 
threats affected localised communities, as we have said. Until recently 
mankind was in no way threatened by the growing consumption of 
resources. Today, however, it is no longer possible to “pedal away” 
inattentively, not paying attention to the warning signals. They tell us 
that time is running out for the systemic universal compromise found 
many thousands of years ago. Once more man must face up to and 
resolve that same timeless and dual task: how to combine growth in 
the efficient consumption of resources with the preservation of 
stability 

This is the crux. To reduce growth means to cease functioning. I 
shan’t spend time criticising general conceptions of “zero growth” 
but simply say as a mathematician that the totality of subsystems we 
call human society has reached such a level of self-organisation that it 
already could not halt if it “wanted” to. Yet neither can we enlarge 
the field of homeostasis at the expense of the environment and its 
resources: we have already brought the biosphere close to a critical 
state according to many indicaijors. Overloading, as we know, leads to 
bifurcation—and to unpredictable changes. 

If we recall our analogy, however, a bicycle can be steered as well 
as pedalled. In the course of evolution inertial development has more 
than once led up to a blind alley and systems have had to escape by 
rising to quite a new level. This is the question today. Most 
paradoxical of all, its theoretical solution is obvious: it is already 
contained in that same formulation of the principle of minimum 
dissipation we have repeated several times earlier on—the most 
effective use of energy. This means a transition to an intensive 
strategy in the consumption of external resources and, moreover, a 
sufficiently rapid transition since time is short. 

Judge for yourselves. Man only uses a small proportion of the 
material he takes from the environment, according to UN figures: 
over 100 years the amount of energy expended on the production of 
one ton of wheat has grown a hundred times over. 

Yet at the same time technologies already exist that in many 
spheres allow results to be obtained with a much lower expenditure 
of external resources than is the practice today. For example, there 
are energy- and material-saving technologies and far more economic 
means of irrigation. Much is written about them. The only trouble is 
that they do not prove to be the optimum solutions by present 
criteria and are filtered out in the course of the economy’s “natural 
selection”. It is the other technologies, more effective from another 
viewpoint, which “survive”. 

ll R.: Which viewpoint exactly? 

N. M.: From a consumerist viewpoint, crudely speaking. I mean 
those technologies that ensure the maximum produt^ve output and 
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enable as many “consumer goods” as possible to be obtained with a 
minimum expenditure of labour. It is far from always possible to 
regard the obtaining of such goods as an efficient use of external 
resources: often they contribute nothing to our task of preserving 
homeostasis. 

L. R.: What then is their purpose? Why does man pursue them? 

N. M.: When man broke free from the domain of harsh necessity, 
together with other gifts he also received the “gift” or capacity to 
make inexpedient choices (as we have already remarked). Such 
consumer goods are pursued chiefly so as to gratify the vanity t>f the 
individual or the state, and this activity is one manifestation of that 
“gift” or capacity. Consequently, it is essential today to radically 
change the criteria of selection. We must put in their place the 
critical parameters of the biosphere and the capacity of one or 
another line of development to approach them or move away from 
them. And for this we need universal models. These models should 
become for mankind what feedback mechanisms at one time became 
for living systems: a source of signals that the boundaries of 
homeostasis are being reached, and of knowledge concerning these 
boundaries. 

L. R.: But you yourself have stated that the key problem in 
reaching universal solutions today is not the lack of knowledge as 
such but the lack of wisdom. No knowledge or model will make g(K>d 
such a shortcoming: it belongs to a field of activity of quite another 
informational subsystem of society—what, for want of a more exact 
term, we call culture. It is culture that bestows on man his higher 
criteria of selection even if this is not perceived intellectually. 

N. M.: Your comment leads to another theme that I am now 
thinking about a great deal. Two groups of issues have been clearly 
defined in contemporary globalistics: the search for a compromise 
and the acceptance of the conditions it imposes. Work is already 
proceeding on the first group of issues and the results of such studies 
are also beginning to influence society’s inclination to accept the 
conclusions reached: and that, actually, is what we mean by wisdom. 
The outlook of contemporary civilisation is defined by moral 
imperatives that are intimately and inseparably bound up with an 
understanding of human society’s laws of development; and in its 
turn this understanding is based on scientific knowledge. The moral 
ban on nuclear warfare is not simply the ancient commandment that 
“thou shalt not kill” in modern guise: it is also based on the 
indisputable foreknowledge of the consequences of moving beyond 
the point of bifurcation. 

A radical change in criteria is, of course, no simple matter. 
However, we can here rely on a precedent. Something like this has 
already happened to mankind once before. Man had tq abandon 
intra-species selection, the fundamental principle of selection that 
had determined all development up to then. The adopdon of ethical 
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criteria halted the action of intra-species selection and much was 
sacrificed as a result—even the prospective further biological 
improvement of our species. On the other hand, for the populations 
which accepted the imperative of moral prohibitions new mechanisms 
were introduced that created additional possibilities for their survival 
and development. Those who could not accept such severe restric¬ 
tions are today only known to us through archaeological excavations. 

Furthermore, this volte-face occurred automatically. Inter¬ 
population competition eliminated those who were not able, or did 
not want, to be wise and to recognise the common interest. Today it 
is the homeostasis of the entire species that is under threat, not that 
of separate populations; the era when such a choice could be made 
“automatically” has ended. .All could be eliminated now, the inncKent 
and the quilty. The undeviating and law-governed nature of the 
processes of self-organisation is manifested once again. The “natur¬ 
al” selection of real motions from a multitude of possible motions is 
succeeded by “conscious” selection: now it is not actual behavioural, 
variants but their informational models that are competing. 

At first glance it may seem that the very idea of focussing the 
efforts of ail human societies on any one unifying principle is 
hopeless: just as hopeless, for example, is an attempt to canalise all 
the energy dispersed throughout nature. Human communities, 
however, are not physical systems and quantitative measures of 
entropy are not so applicable here. Human history contains many 
examples of how insignificant fragments of information (in terms of 
programmers' bytes) set enormous numbers of people in motion and 
led to a qualitative restructuring of society. As it happens, I think 
that the world has now reached such a crucial watershed. People are 
already prepared to take a new view of mankind and of all that they 
have in common: they are ready to make compromises and face 
painful changes. 




CRITICAL STUDIES 
AND COMMENT 


How to Master the Devil? 

QmorgI SHAKHNAZAROV 


Readers of Social Sciences will probably recall our response to 
Jonathan Schell’s book. The Fate of Earth} Immediately after its 
appearance in 1982 the book attracted very wide interest among 
readers in the West. Schell finished by acknowledging that he had 
not set out to propose a political solution to the problem; he left it to 
others to draw up such practical measures. 

Now there is a new work. Preventing War in the Nuclear Age, by 
Dietrich F'ischer. The author is an Assistant Professor of Economics 
at New York University and plainly states that he is “taking up the 
challenge posed by Jonathan Schell”. Naturally, we were glad of the 
opportunity to continue the reflections prompted by Schell’s work, an 
intention that was strengthened by Richard Falk’s highly complimen¬ 
tary recommendation: this well-known specialist on international 
politics suggested that the book was “perhaps, the most important ... 
ever written about nuclear war”.* 

It is hardly necessary to state how important any contribution 
towards the solution of this problem is today, however modest it may 
be—for the danger of nuclear war is not simply the most urgent of 
contemporary issues but, perhaps, the most crucial in all of human 
history. We can only productively tackle this problem if we start with 
the proposition that it is possible to do so. That is the first idea worth 
noting in Fischer’s book. From the very outset, he staunchly declares 
that it is possible to attain security in the nuclear age, and here we 
are in full agreement with him. Especially since there are no grounds 
in his subsequent discussion for accusing the author of complacency: 
his optimism is supported by serious arguments and calculations. 

To define the dimensions of the nuclear threat, Fischer sets out 
figures and facts very briefly, saying that they are already widely 
known. His book was published a mere two years after Tfu Fate of 
Earth and yet even that short timespan is enough to assess the speed 
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with which the world has been and still is advancing towards a catastrophe 
and evaluate the extent of the countermeasures —the rate at which 
mankind is mobilising to defend itself. 

These remarks of course do not claim to offer an overall 
assessment of the changing situation. It is, nevertheless, clear that 
physical preparations for war are continuing and even increasing. 

Fischer reminds us that war may begin as the result of human or 
mechanical error. Over the 18 months from January 1, 1979 to 
June 30, 1980, the author states, the computers of the NORAD 
(North American Air Defence Command) system warned 3,804 times 
of a “Soviet nuclear attack”. In four cases nuclear bombers and 
missiles were brought to an advanced state of military readiness due 
to false alarms. On one (Kcasion such an alert was raised when a 
technician inadvertently fed a practice tape carrying signals of a 
nuclear attack into the warning system; many errors arose from 
computer malfunctioning. 

Now that American missiles have been installed in Western 
Europe, Fischer warns, it will only take five minutes for these 
Pershing-2s to reach Moscow. The author concludes: if the possibility 
of errors in the warning system and the shortage of time for error 
verification are considered, then these new missiles have sharply 
reduced the security of the West instead of increasing it. 

There is yet another cautionary consideration. If the probability 
of nuclear war occurring is taken to be two per cent each year, then 
it increases after 50 years to 64 per cent and after 100 years to 87 
per cent and so on. 

The value of such calculations does not lie so much in their 
scientific validity as in the psychological effect they produce. It 
should be clear to everyone that if we continually set aside a 
far-reaching solution of this problem sooner or later a catastrophe 
will occur. The other conclusion to be drawn is that the probability of 
this happening increases as each year passes without such action. 

In recent years a great many American books have appeared, the 
authors of which adopt {X}sitions of an extreme national egocen¬ 
trism—they literally foam at the mouth when they begin talking 
about the Communists they so hate. All of their discussions about 
possible ways of ensuring peace and security are nullified because 
they are thus blinded by hatred. For there is only one way to prevent 
a nuclear catastrophe and that is to negotiate, reach agreements, 
mutual understanding and trust between the two opposing military 
blocs. Negotiations after all, can only be successful when both sides 
try to understand their^ opponent and consider his interests as well. 

In the very first pages of his book, Fischer proclaims this 
principle and conscientiously applies it throughout his work. In the 
introducdon we read that: “The quest for security is by no means a 
‘zero-sum game’, a situation in which one side’s gains are by necessity 
the other side’s losses. To be secure, it is not necessary to make 



potential opponents less secure. In fact, we cannot be completely 
secure as long as others feel threatened by us, for they will naturally 
try to find means and ways to eliminate that threat. It is in our own 
interest that we recognise and respect the legitimate goals of ot|;^ers 
to be secure also.”’ 

Fischer’s position reflects the opinion of many realistic-minded 
scientific and political circles in the USA but is still far from being 
generally accepted. It is, rather, only just beginning to make headway 
against the views of the American ruling elites who have not yet 
grasped the harsh realities of the nuclear age: in many ways the 
latter continue to think in terms deriving from the period of the US 
nuclear monopoly. 

Fischer recalls how he once tried to discuss the issue of security 
with a professor teaching nuclear strategy at the United States 
Military Academy. The professor broke off the discussion with the 
words “Our task is to defend ourselves. How the Russians are going 
to defend themselves is their problem; we cannot figure it out for 
them.”* The author comments that the Soviet side in all probability 
has also taken such a short-sighted view (as the professor likewise 
supposes); the USSR is therefore partially to blame for creating the 
dangerous situation in which we find ourselves. 

We cannot accept this reproach. It has been invariably emphas¬ 
ised during ail of the postwar period that the Soviet Union is not 
trying to resolve the problem of its own security at the expense of 
American security. At his press conference in Geneva Mikhail 
Gorbachev, General Secretary of the CPSU CC, gave a most definite 
and full formulation of this position: “We resolutely stand for the 
achievement of agreements which will ensure equal security for both 
countries... Moreover, I have repeatedly tried, both privately and at 
the plenary meetings, to express our profound conviction that a 
lower level of security on the part of the United States of America as 
compared with that of the Soviet Union would not benefit us because 
this would lead to mistrust and generate instability.”’ 

Together with the necessity of considering mutual interests, 
Fischer argues for what might be called psychological compatibility. 
In order to convince others, he says, we must make efforts to 
understand their own concerns, interests and way of thinking. 
Otherwise, we cannot expect them to listen to us. 

This idea is entirely reasonable. Unfortunately, Fischer is not 
wholly faithful to it in practice. We find almost no reference in all of 
his book to works by Soviet theoreticians on issues of peace, war and 
disarmament, though over the last few years a serious literature on 
the subject has appeared in the USSR. It would help Western 
specialists to understand how Soviet policy in the security field is 
shaped (and what arguments lie behind one or another of its 
propositions) if they were familiar with this literature. Thib Soviet 
studies, it must be said, can be credited with a very attentive 
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approach by our authors to American political literature, and that of 
the West as a whole. And this enables them to avoid a primitive and 
simplified interpretation of the “other side’s” views. 

However, we should draw comfort from Fischer’s conscientious 
consideration of the Soviet political position as it is expressed in the 
official statements of its leaders. In this he differs from many of his 
American colleagues. Further confirmation of his objectivity is shown 
by his firm rejection of the myths created by US propaganda, and by 
his assessment of American policies, which in many cases is 
clear-sighted. 

He takes issue with the view of his fellow Americans Gray and 
Payne that the expansion of US nuclear forces is a response to 
similar Soviet measures. “But in fact the United States has been first 
to deploy most new nuclear weapons, with the Stjviet Union following 
a few years behind,” he objects, “e.g. the atom bomb, hydrogen 
bomb, neutron bomb, submarine-based missiles, MIRVs, and cruise 
missiles.”® Now we must add to this list the intention of the US 
Administration to gain the dubious honour of being the first to 
create and deploy weapons in space. Fischer also notes that attempts 
to Slay ahead in the offensive arms race are reminiscent of the task of 
Sisyphus: each time that superiority seems within reach it slips away 
and new efforts are needed to regain it. Each spiral is more difficult 
and dangerous than the previous one. It is a path that leads to 
self-destruction. 

Fischer gives a quite clear account of the main sources of the 
arms race, among others naming the pursuit of profit by the 
military-industrial complex and also the policy of interfering in the 
internal affairs of other countries. As examples of such interference 
that could have led to a wider war Fischer cites US aggression in 
Vietnam, the seizure of Grenada, and other instances of American 
expansionism. 

We may recall that a feature of Jonathan Schell’s graphic work 
was the almost complete absence of any attempt to relate the problem 
of peace to that of development. Such an approach somehow 
detaches the idea of peace from its setting in the real world. 

It cannot be said that Fischer has given this aspect of the arms 
race its full due. Neither has he been able to provide a serious 
answer to a question that disturbs mankind: how can the two major 
tasks facing humanity be organically combined?, i.e. how can the 
preservation of mankind as a species be linked to the renewal of 
human society and the affirmation of a greater degree of justice and 
equality within it? Fischer dt)es, nevertheless, acknowledge that such a 
problem exists. And he realises that the present world order is far 
from ideal. This American author, in other words, is moving towards 
the recognition that work must necessarily proceed in paraUel to solve these 
two problems: so as to make the world a secure place and, simultaneously, 
transform it. 



Peace, writes Fischer, means something much more than mere 
absence of war: it implies active, mutually beneficial cooperation. He 
further comments that up to the present structural violence has taken 
many more lives than direct violence^ i.e. fatalities from hunger or 
preventable diseases (a consequence of inequality and injustice) were 
far greater than those suffered in wars. According to certain 
estimates, if per capita income has been equally distributed across the 
nations of the world, 14 million deaths could have been avoided in 
1965 (a conservative estimate of structural violence). By comparison, 
about 115,000 people were killed in all international and civil 
conflicts during the same year, less than one per cent of those who 
died from structural violence. Nevertheless, with the possibility of a 
nuclear holocaust, the prevention of direct violence assumes new 
urgency, concludes Dietrich Fischer.’ 

We may add that structural violence is in itself a growing threat to 
peace. The increasing disparity in levels of economic development 
between the imperialist states and the majority of Asian, African and 
Latin American countries is the reason for this. 

How then can direct violence be impeded? Fischer begins with a 
fundamental analysis of concepts. He defines the central concept of 
his work, security, as a country's ability to avoid war as well as the 
probability of its population surviving in case of war} He offers an 
original mathematical criterif)n by which to assess the level of security 
attained; but we would like to discuss another of his propositions in 
more detail. He asserts that national security also depends on a 
nation’s ability to maintain its way of life, free from foreign 
domination. But not under any circumstances, he continues, must 
this concept include the foreign interests of the state beyond its own 
frontiers: if two or more sides fight to defend such interests this will 
inevitably lead to war. 

It is said, notes Fischer, that modern industrialised societies 
cannot survive without a secure flow of raw materials, such as oil, 
various metals and other vitally important types of import and that, 
therefore, these supplies must be guaranteed at any cost—including 
the use of force. This leads to a wider conclusion that merely 
defending national borders is insufficient for society’s survival. Then 
“is it a legitimate goal,” probes Fischer, “to defend sources of raw 
materials abroad?”^ 

Clearly the USA is meant here. It was American oil monopolies 
who extended their tentacles everywhere that oil could be extracted: 
Middle East countries, Mexico and so on. And even the most 
inveterate anti-Communist does not accuse the Soviet Union of such 
types of behaviour. Everyone knows very well that the USSR^relies on 
its own resources of raw materials and will buy something from 
abroad if it feels the need. 



Fischer gives the United States the same simple advice: obtain the 
raw materials you need from other countries through mutually 
beneficial trade and not by using threats and force. 

He is not inclined to support his viewpoint with references to 
morality and decorous behaviour in the international arena. Fischer’s 
approach is purely pragmatic: in our age of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles with nuclear warheads no country can any longer regard 
itself as unassailable. Furthermore, what will happen if other 
countries with claims to sources of raw materials also get the idea of 
“defending” them militarily? According to Fischer, one of the 
scenarios for the beginning of a nuclear war is based on the 
supp>osition that both the United States and the Soviet Union decide 
to “defend” Iran during a crisis within that country. 

The author draws a single conclusion from all these discussions. A 
country that wishes to prevent war must follow only those goals that 
do not hinder other countries from pursuing comparable aims.'® “Do 
as you would be done by”, a Christian maxim: and there is nothing 
wrong in recalling a principle that mankind has worked out. Frankly 
speaking, though, it is not enough in our present age to merely 
reiterate and invoke such a requirement.Let us see, however, if 
Fischer has something rather^ more substantial to propose so as to 
prevent nuclear war. In his book he supports the idea of a nuclear 
freeze in armaments by the USA and USSR, and a total ban on 
nuclear-weapons testing: he proposes a universal obligation on all 
nuclear powers to commit themselves to no-first-use, and he puts 
forward a great many other fairly widely known proposals of this 
type (down to, and including, the purely technical aspects). 

Fischer also suggests that certain measures aimed at confidence¬ 
building between potential opponents would be useful. Since national 
security is an extremely sensitive area, burdened with emotions, he 
notes, it may be useful to spend some effort as well on other areas 
where mutually beneficial cooperation between the two superpowers 
is possible. The exchange of research findings, or direct cooperation 
in a number of fields—say, the peaceful investigation of the space, 
medicine, ecologically pure production technologies, the development 
of new energy sources—would be appropriate examples." 

We cannot help concurring with this judgement. Following the 
Geneva Summit definite encouragement was given to the idea of 
cooperation, and exchanges in cultural matters and between the 
American and Soviet sciences and humanities. One could only 
applaud if the plan for the joint mastery of the thermonuclear 
reaction was successfully implemented; or if the awesome, almost 
science-fictional idea, suggested by Carl Sagan, of organising a joint 
Soviet-American flight to Mars b^ame a reality. 

But let us retum from these dizzying cosmic heights to our 
imperfect and sinful earth. Although Fischer recognises the value of 
su^ measures we must note that he does so in passing. The reason » 



that he has a “superconcept” in store for the reader which, in fact, 
served as the justification for writing the present book. The only 
radical means for preventing war, believes the American professor, is 
total defence or transarmament. , 

Let us try to understand and evaluate Fischer’s reasoning. His 
basic argument is that wars only arise through the use of offensive 
weapons. To build up such weapons (for defensive purposes, also) is, 
therefore. Just like collecting house-breaking equipment in order to 
prevent burglaries. And vice versa: to campaign for a decrease in the 
numbers of purely defensive weapons for the sake of peace is just 
like forbidding the use of locks so as to not tempt burglars. In 
Fischer’s view there is a “more promising” alternative, and that is 
transarmament or the shift from offensive to defensive arms.‘* 

Defensive weapons can strengthen security, thinks Fischer, since 
they do not present a threat to other countries. Exclusively offensive 
weapons threaten the security of others and do not increase that of 
their owners. This argument can be expressed yet more precisely and 
laconically: defensive measures strengthen peace while offensive measures 
threaten if.’’ Hence it is not owning more or fewer weapons that can 
resolve the security dilemma—the weapons themselves must be 
different so as to be usable in repelling aggression but not in initiat¬ 
ing it. 

To avoid misunderstandings the author explains (with a reference 
to the well-known Norwegian sociologist J. Galtung) which weapons 
should be considered offensive, and which defensive. The defensive 
weapon has a small range of effectiveness and is of limited power; it 
can only be used for military actions on its own territory or very close 
to its owner’s own borders. Among weapons of an exclusively 
defensive nature we must include for example, immobile coastal 
defence batteries, fortifications, mine-fields, etc. Among the weapons 
that are chiefly defensive in character we should list, as examples, 
interceptor aircraft or mobile ground-to-air missiles. As far as 
offensive weapons are concerned we should mention, before all else, 
strategic bombers and intercontinental missiles. In the past the classic 
offensive weapon was the gunboat sent by imperialist powers to 
menace the large coastal towns of weaker countries, thus forcing 
them to gfive way. Today the aircraft carrier may be considered the 
successor of the gunboat. 

Of course all these definitions are conditional and Fischer gives 
some examples of this. In itself a bomb-shelter does not threaten 
anyone. However, if a nuclear power begins to use such shelters to 
conceal its population and, moreover, its intercondnental ballistic 
missiles (ICBMs) they become a part of the offensive system. If a 
sensible political leader does not have bomb-shelters for the civil 
population then neither he, nor anyone else in his position, IKrould be 
the first to use nuclear missiles—not, at least, until his country was 
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capable., of destroying all the opponent's missiles: the population 
would be vulnerable to the shattering retaliatory strike. 

In turn those very same aircraft carriers can be used in particular 
cases as supplementary airfields for interceptor planes. Yet no 
analogous transformations of course abolish the basic difference 
between defensive and offensive weapons. 

When discussing conventional weapons we may speak of the 
existence of their defensive and offensive potentials. If we are 
considering nuclear weapons, on the other hand, then we must draw 
a further distinction within the category of offensive potential itself: 
there are first-strike weapons, and there are retaliatory weapons that 
have a deterrent purpose and cannot therefore be considered 
defensive. 

After classifying weapons and analysing the nature of each 
particular category in detail, Fischer arrives at a general conclusion. 
If the defensive potential of both sides is greater than the offensive 
potential of either of them, both are relatively secure. The situation is 
stable if they think it worse to start a war than not to start it, for the 
reason that the other side’s defensive forces are strong enough to 
repwl an attack. 

On the other hand, the situation is unstable if one of the sides has 
a prospect of winning a war if it is the initiator because the opposing 
side would then not be able to defend itself. A comparable type of 
instability also arises when one of the sides does not count on 
“winning” by military means but fears that it would lose more if 
attacked and therefore is inclined to carry out a preemptive strike. 

At first glance these discussions may seem rather banal. Do we 
really need to be so sophisticated about it all, and resort to 
mathematical symbols in order to reach such obvious conclusions— 
“He who fears his opponent will not start a war”? But let us not be 
hasty in our judgements. Let us try to discern the grain of logic 
contained in these artless maxims about international behaviour. In 
the present case, the danger lies in the temptation to carry out a 
preemptive strike because we fear our own vulnerable position. In 
this context Fischer cites the American economist Thomas Schelling 
who formulated the problem as follows: “He, thinking I was about to 
kill him in self-defence, was about to kill me in self-defence, so I had 
to kill him in self-defence.” It is therefore important, Fischer adds, 
for a country’s own security not to threaten a first strike, and not 
even to allow the misperception to arise on the other side that it 
might be preparing for a first strike. 

Yet the author sees the transformation of destabilising offensive 
forces into stabilising defensive forces as the most genuinely radical 
way to strengthen universal security. As we have stated, Fischer terms 
this process transarmament. 

llie picture he draws is idyllic. It only needs all states and 
political figures to comprdliend that security is assured by incre^fig 
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defensive weapons, not offensive forces, for the world situation to 
begin changing. The chain reaction of mutual responses will very 
quickly end when both sides consider themselves sufficiently de¬ 
fended. The arms race will thus eventually stop, writes Fischer, even 
in the absence of any mutual agreement, provided that each side 
seeks only to maintain its own security.*® 

He supports his arguments by quoting the examples of Sweden 
and Switzerland. Since the Napoleonic campaigns neither country has 
participated in any battles, and both of them contrived to remain 
islands of calm when the storms of the First and Second World Wars 
were raging all around them. What is the explanation? After 
cautioning that many factors are at work here, Fischer lays the main 
stress on both countries’ reliance on defence. He recalls that neither 
Sweden nor Switzerland have long-range bombers: instead they 
possess short-range fighter planes, attack and reconnaissance aircraft. 
Since these cannot be used for bombing a potential opponent’s cities 
they do not attract a preemptive strike to remove the threat they 
pose. 

Fischer also recalls that Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Denmark and Norway were all occupied by Hitler’s armies during 
the last war although they were neutral countries. Sweden and 
Switzerland, on the other hand, escaped and he argues that the 
comparative strength of the Swiss army had a part to play in this: 
also the Swiss President warned that the country would fight to the 
finish, including the destruction of its dams and flooding of the 
mountain passes. 

It is truer to say, however, that nazi Germany found it convenient 
not to touch Switzerland because the German monopolies could 
thereby maintain direct or indirect contact through the Swiss banks 
with other powerful financial centres of the capitalist world. 
Informations could be collected on Swiss territory, the intelligence 
service could pul out mutual feelers there, and so on. There was, in 
other words, a political calculation involved here. 

So, Fischer believes that if ail countries adopt a policy of strong 
defence an almost eternal peace will reign on earth without any 
agreements. That is not enough, though. In the event of an attack, 
each country must turn into a fortress that is capable of withstanding 
a lengthy siege. Therefore consideration must be given to the state’s 
economic invulnerability. Here the author names certain tasks: the 
accumulation of vitally important reserves, the creation of surplus 
capacity in industry, the search for possible substitutes, and (in 
extremity) the planning of a reduced consumption of less essential 
products. Switzerland again serves as an example: the country has 
such a plan for food products and for a certain period during the 
Second World War actually implemented it. 

Weil, the holding of reserves has not yet harmed anyone. Yet not 
every country can afford such a luxury. What, we ask, can poor 



countries do? Most of them already pay yearly debts and interest on 
international banking loans as well, so must they further tighten their 
belts and build up reserves? 

To do him justice, Fischer’s book does contain a partial answer to 
this question. In addition to these means of “economic defence’* the 
author recommends each country to prepare for a jjcople’s war, i.e. 
civilian resistance. If poor countries are not able to secure their own 
economic invulnerability they are, at least, capable of preparing their 
population for this purpose. 

All well and good, says the reader. In itself the idea of strong 
defence is entirely justified and can be related to defence against 
imperialist aggression. It makes the potential aggressor think twice 
before embarking on such a venture. The lesson taught to the Cuban 
counter-revolutionaries and their American patrons in the Bahia de 
Cochinos (Bay of Pigs) has not gone unremarked. 

Yet, one asks, what all this has to do with preventing nuclear war? 
If in spite of everything a nuclear war did break out then it is quite 
obvious that no defensive efforts by individual countries could even 
guarantee their survival: radiation, nuclear winter and similar 
phenomena do not recognise .borders or the policy of neutrality. 

One cannot help recalling, once again, the story of the 
“Disarmament Conference’’ written by Yaroslav Hasek, author of 
The Good Soldier Schweik. He describes a conference at which all states 
are invited to provide themselves with roughly equal military forces 
so as to preserve their independence; in this way aggressors will not 
be tempted by the lure of easy gain. Accordingly a small country with* 
less than a million citizens needs an army of more than a million 
soldiers, landlcxrked countries are recommended to have at least some 
battleships, etc. In this biting parody Hasek ridicules the absurd 
formulation of this issue—that armaments are seen as the way to 
reach peace even when we are talking of defensive weapons. 

We have now come to the most important issue, the subject of 
furious f)olitical and diplomatic battles: the Reagan Administration’s 
Star Wars project. As is widely known, the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries have spoken out firmly and categorically in 
opposition to this plan to militarise outer space. Not only would the 
project’s implementation raise the threat of war to the world to new 
and much higher level: it would, in fact, block the way towards 
agreements on other arms issues—and first of all, on the limitation 
and elimination of strategic nuclear weapons. We should note that 
the overwhelming majority of natural and social scientists in the West 
have come out against SDI; and in the USA itself thoughtful 
politicians have called on the Administration to reconsider. 

Thus Congressman Gerry Studds (a Democrat in the House of 
Representativies) considers that the basic proposition of SDI—that if 
both superpowers are covered by an aliMsolutely reliable shield against 
nuclear attack, then the world will be very secure—to be delutttMHt. 



No person who has seriously studied science or military issues 
believes that the USA can be fully protected by a shield against 
enemy nuclear attack, asserts Studds. Even the most ardent 
supporters of SDI recognise that it could not protect America from 
bomber attack or low-flying cruise missiles. Furthermore, expendi¬ 
ture on the realisation of this project will be much higher than Soviet 
spending <jn the creation of new offensive weapons capable of 
penetrating the SDI system, either by numerically overwhelming it or 
by “outwitting” it. 

Studds draws a general and important conclusion. The idea of 
relying on national defensive systems is not now, and never will be, a 
realistic alternative to the traditional US reliance on the creation of a 
counterweight to offensive force. He believes the President’s Star 
Wars dream to be an error that will whip up the arms race, put the 
USA in an ambiguous position, and simultaneously undermine the 
country’s security. 

Yet perhaps the most amazing aspect is the way in which a 
“defensive” weapon is being transformed, in front of our very eyes, 
into an offensive weapon even before it has been made. The basic 
idea of SDI is that lasers based on space stations or the earth will be 
directed by mirrors located in space towards their targets and thus 
can become a part of the defensive shield against enemy missiles. 
Recently, however, new analytical data have been obtained that show 
how powerful laser beams could also be employed for offensive 
purposes: they would be used to start firestorms that could lead to an 
ecological catastrophe like nuclear winter. 

Specialists, writing in the journals of the American Physical 
Society, have shown that a defensive system of lasers that is 
sufficiently powerful to cope with ballistic missiles could also destroy 
the opponent’s major cities over several hours by starting such fires. 
An adviser on nuclear weapons to the Chief of Naval Operations 
made the following declaration: that the use of optical lasers could 
start fires that were more destructive than those which virtually 
wiped Dresden off the face of the earth in the Second World War. 

There’s a “defensive” weapon! 

Yet how does our American author look on SDI? One might 
suppose that the capability of defending oneself against nuclear 
missiles fitted perfectly into his concept of total defence—if indeed it 
wasn’t the most powerful and almost irrefutable argument for SDI. 
Surely such a fervent supporter of total defence as Fischer should 
whole-heartedly embrace the idea of an impenetrable anti-missile 
shield. 

Nevertheless, Fischer comes out against Star Wars, and uses all 
the arguments familiar from discussions in the press. And he cites 
the chief among such objections: instead of eliminating nuejpar war, 
space-based anti-missile laser weapons may serve only to implement a 
strategy of “damage limitation” and “prevailing” in a nuclear 
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exchange;. “That could make a nuclear war more ‘thinkable’ to 
cenain j>eople. Such a course is suicidal.”’® 

In firmly rejecting SDI, Fischer emphasises that the world cannot 
survive long through mutual deterrence. The balance of strategic 
forces is an extremely ill-defined category; either objective factors or 
an ill-intentional striving for military superiority can lead to a 
one-sided advantage and thus in an instant remove this obstacle to 
nuclear war. 

There is probably an element of exaggeration in this discussion 
because up to the present it is “mutual deterrence” that has been the 
only reliable barrier against the use of nuclear weapons. Still, the 
author is right when he says that the world cannot depend on peace 
through fear forever. This is why one of the principles of Soviet 
policy in this field has been to secure a steady reduction in the level 
of military confrontation while preserving a rough parity in military 
forces. And this is still Soviet policy today. 

Fischer reduces the entire range of preventive measures to a 
single tabular formulation. We shall quote it in full. 


A Summary of Proposetf Measures for the Prevention 
of War That Can Be Taken Independently by Nation-States 


For the superpowers 

Abolish first-strike nuclear weapons 
(e.g. MIRVs) while maintaining a 
survivable nuclear deterrent until 
mutual disarmament can be 
achieved. Withdraw “battlefield” 
nuclear weapons, which would lower 
the nuclear threshold. 


For other countries 

To avoid becoming a target in a 
nuclear war, do not permit the 
superpowers to station any first- 
strike nuclear weapons on your ter¬ 
ritory. 


1 ransarm: shift from offensive to defensive conventional arms (e.g. anti-tank 
and atni-aircraft weapons) that can help prevent aggression without being 
useful in carrying out aggression. 


Help allies to become more self- 
reliant in their defence; guard 
against being drawn into a war by a 
belligerent small nation, whether it is 
an ally or an adversary. 

Seek to build good relations with 
popular governments, not with 
"friendly” dictators. 


Keep out of conflict between other 
nations. Strengthen pure self- 
defence. Prepare for self-sabotage 
and guerrilla warfare in case of 
occupation. Avoid being a pawn in 
the global struggle for “spheres of 
influence”. Strengthen internal unity 
by resolving domestic conflicts peace¬ 
fully, striving for economic justice, 
and granting rights to minorities. 


Reduce your vulnerability: increase economic security by maintaining 
stockpiles of vital imports and developing alternative sources of supply. Plan 
to use substitutes and rationing schemes in case of an emergency instead of 
relying on military interventiems to secure foreign supplies. 
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Make yourself useful—even indispensable—to other nations if you are 
left in peace, through mutually beneficial trade, scientific cooperation, 
cultural exchanges, assistance in case of natural disasters, etc. 

Approach negotiations in an imaginative way to obtain agreement by 
having something attractive to offer to both sides. Avoid waiting until conflicts 
reach an acute, violent stage, but seek to anticipate potential problems and 
solve them early, using legal means and fair arbitration whenever possible.’’ 


We can find several practical suggestions in Fischer’s table. 
However, the recommendation to the superpowers to abolish 
first-strike weapons ‘‘while maintaining a survivable nuclear deter¬ 
rent” until mutual nuclear disarmament has been achieved in 
practice shows that the author is powerless when faced with the 
central question. When asked how nuclear war can really be 
prevented—not by retaining the present unstable situation, but in 
the long-term and even for all time—Fischer has to adniit his failure. 
He acknowledges, albeit indirectly, that here his investigation has 
essentially met with a fiasco. 

If governments decide to wait until all countries together 
renounce the use of force, humanity may not live to see that decision 
taken. Therefore, Fischer appeals, any government striving to avoid 
war can adopt measures to this end, without waiting for others to act: 
it could renounce the use of force or of the threat of force in its 
relations with other countries while, at the same time, not allowing 
them to use force against it. 

In other words, the same Christian commandment though 
expressed in a more active and, if one can say so, ‘‘armed” form. 

But why, actually, should governments respond to the appeal 
made by Fischer and other ideologists? No such answer is to be 
found in this book, just as we cannot find even the most elementary 
attempt to conceptualise the differences in nature between states that 
influence the formation of their foreign policy. For Fischer does not 
see states as highly complex social organisms or that their stances in 
the international arena are, before all else, conditioned by class 
relations at a national and international level. For him they appear 
rather to be autonomous standardised units that obey the laws of a 
certain political mechanism. To make mathematically accurate 
calculations of their manoeuvres on the chessboard of international 
politics, therefore, Fischer devises an extraordinarily simple al¬ 
gorithm. 

Such concepts as ‘‘military power”, ‘‘balance of power”, ‘‘military 
superiority”, ‘‘military inferiority” and ‘‘relative strength”, he com¬ 
plains, are used without precision: no consideration is given as to 
whether discussion concerns offensive of defensive strength. To 
avoid the resulting confusion, Fischer suggests using a diagram first 
proposed in 1934 by the Austrian mathematician !^rl Menger. The 
latter classified people according to their character and Fischer 
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transfers this rather simple classification of temperaments to coun> 
tries. It seems that according to this scheme tjfiere are groups of 
compatible and non-compatible countries. Thus if two countries are 
aggressive and vulnerable then it is very likely that they will go to war 
with each other. But if two countries are pacific and invulnerable the 
most stable and secure peace will exist between them. 

Even a person innocent of ail political theory can see that such an 
approach will generate nothing more than the most trivial platitudes. 
But let us conduct a kind of experiment. We shall try to imagine a 
certain self-contained colony made up of 150 people who personify 
all the social, national and other aspects of contemporary humanity. 
One has a gun tucked in his belt, another is ready to “turn the other 
cheek"; one is as strong as an ox while another can barely keep body 
and soul together; one is as rich as Croesus while another wears a 
patched and threadbare jacket. On the basis of an analysis of these 
gentlemen’s varied temper and character we are supposed to pose 
the question: how are they going to behave towards one another? 
What must they do to ensure that not one of them gets the idea of 
exploding a bomb (and blowing the entire colony to smithereens)? 

This simplistic picture hflps us to understand that one of the 
author’s assertions is without foundation. There are tho«te who see a 
far greater divide between “hawks" and “doves” than simply a 
difference in their interpretations of defensive and offensive strength 
as concepts, but Fischer accuses them of conceptual confusion. As a 
matter of fact the analysis of the issue of war and peace cannot be 
reduced to that of definitions. It is essential to uncover the deeply 
rooted class interests behind political positions. 

This is a far from simple task. There are, after all owners of 
industrial weapons-producing enterprises and the workers they 
employ. Among the former, there may be quite reasonable people 
who do not look very favourably on their own activities. And among 
their workers, on the other hand, there may well be those who are 
influenced by chauvinist propaganda to take up aggressive and 
nationalist positions and act as outspoken supporters of the arms 
race. At times metamorphoses also occur at the level of high politics. 
A recognised “hawk” suddenly makes peaceful overtures; or, on the 
contrary, a convinced “dove” turns into menacing carrion-crow. 
None of this, of course, changes in the slightest the underlying and 
dominant tendency in economic, social and political affairs. To be 
peaceable or war-thirsty are not ethical qualities of human nature, if 
we take them at the social level and not on the individual plane. 
They are not personified in states but result from their class essence. 

Yet does this mean that the world is doomed to destruction? One 
might think so: because there are opposing states with different 
systems, capitalist and socialist; because there is a no less deep 
opposition in practical terms between the interests of the economical¬ 
ly developed capitalist countries and those of underdeveloped 



countries; because there is a division v^ithin the imperialist camp, in 
the final instance, betvkreen richer and poorer states. We are 
convinced, however, that this is not the case. All of us, no matter 
what our tribe or clan, want to live and we all possess sufficiont 
intelligence to make this immemorial and entirely comprehensible 
wish a reality. To do so we must first of all appreciate the most 
profound interdependence that binds together all nations and countries 
at the end of the 20th century. 

To be fair to Dietrich Fischer, he does not sidestep this question. 
He himself asks which is better: a reliance on one’s own forces or the 
creation of a more interdependent world? A higher level of 
integration in the economic and other fields gives rise to common 
interests and better mutual understanding. 

On the other hand, Fischer himself raises the objection that wars 
are frequently fought over foreign sources of raw materials. For 
example, if the USA were to feel strongly dependent on dil from the 
Persian Gulf, and considered it essential to intervene there if the flow 
of oil was interrupted, this could lead to a war involving the Soviet 
Union. If, however, the USA relied on its own capabilities in energy 
supplies—by retaining part of its oil reserves in Alaska against such a 
critical situation, for example—this could strengthen peace. 

Which of these two variants is preferable? Fischer formulates his 
answer very equivtK'ally. Mutually beneficial trade relations and other 
ties must be strengthened “but not to make oneself or others so 
vitally dependent f)n those relations that they would risk war to 
restore or to preserve them’’.'" 

Outwardly this seems a thoroughly wise position. Unfortunately, 
there are not very many countries in the world who could follow this 
advice—and they are themselves continually decreasing in number. 
Interdependence is in fact not only the result of our subjective wishes 
but arises from the objective and, in many cases, even undirected 
internationalisation of the economy and indeed of all human s(x:ial 
activities. This process (as Marx, Engels and Lenin showed) begins 
with capitalism and finds its widest opportunities under socialism. 

In his address to the participants of the Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the US-USSR Trade and Economic Council, Mikhail Gorbachev said: 
“In this day and age each country and nation—the smallest as well as 
the big ones—regard independence as their highest value and spare 
no effort to defend it. And yet we witness the growing interdepen¬ 
dence of states. This is an objective consequence of the development 
of world economy today and, at the same time, an important factor 
for international stability. Such interdependence is to be welcomed. It 
can become a powerful incentive in building stable, normal and—I 
would even dare to say—friendly relations.”'* 

That is the situation today. Moreover, when we talk of security in 
the nuclear age the idea of interdependence takes on a defmite and 
invariable meaning. 
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Because of the arms race unleashed by the USA and NATO all 
countries and nations of the world find themselves in the same boat: 
they must either perish together or together save themselves. Here 
we can see the conceivable limit to a dependence on each others’ 
intentions and actions. Here is the elevated necessity to appreciate 
one’s responsibilities towards one’s partner (competitor or potential 
opix>nent) and to accept mutual obligations. It is a necessity that is 
dictated by an interest in one’s own survival and in the continuing 
existence of the entire human species. 

The nuclear age gives new meaning to concepts that have become 
fixed over the centuries and this applies, more than anything else, to 
the concept of security. In our day and age even those countries able 
to ensure their own self-sufficiency are dependent, whether they like 
it or not. If a nuclear war breaks out their people will freeze to death 
with the rest of mankind or die of hunger. If there is an ecological 
catastrophe of continental or global dimensions they will inevitably 
suffer very high mortality. 

For all his good intentions, Fischer does not go beyond the same 
polar opposition of either defence or attack in his thinking about 
military strategy. (Many other''American political scientists exhibit the 
same limitation in their theoretical quests.) It is unquestionably 
preferable to adopt a defensive strategy in the nuclear age, but that 
also is no solution. The answer to the choice between defensive and 
offensive weapons should be: neither one nor the other but 
disarmament. 

A profound characterisation of the present era was given in the 
Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee delivered to the 
27th Party Congress. This assessment of contemporary realities 
determines the sole reasonable and responsible course of behaviour 
in international relations. The first conclusion reads as follows: “The 
character of present-day weapons leaves any country no hope of 
safeguarding itself solely with military and technical means, for 
example, by building up a defence system, even the most powerful 
one. The task of ensuring security is increasingly seen as a political 
problem, and it can only be resolved by political means.’* ^ 

Postwar history has not witnessed a more important political 
document than Mikhail Gorbachev’s Statement of January 15, 1986. 
Here the concept of total disarmament was set out and offered 
mankind a unique opportunity to rid itself of the threat of nuclear 
war. By implementing these proposals humanity could resolve the 
problems it faces: by fpllowing a difficult, complicated but peaceful 
path to their resolution it could avoid the horrors of nuclear 
destruction. 

In concluding our reflections on Dietrich Fischer’s book we 
should say that while it attracts well-founded criticism the work’s 
humanitarian concern does much to compensate for these shortcom¬ 
ings. The author himself defined the main idea of his book by saying 
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that, in our own interests, we should not be a threat to others. The 
sooner and more deeply this thought possesses the minds of the 
American f)eople, the better it will be for the world and for the USA 
itself. 

For our part, we can declare that the “Soviet threat” is a myth. 
The Soviet people, perhaps, more than any other, are devoted to the 
idea of peace and to the striving to master the “nuclear devil” after 
their terrible experiences in the last war when they lost so many 
millions of their near and dear ones. 

The Reykjavik Summit revealed that it is truly possible to advance 
towards a world without nuclear weapons. At the same time it 
showed how hard it is to reach agreement when the US Administra¬ 
tion stubbornly adheres to the Star Wars project and plans to 
militarise outer space. We are now faced by a determined struggle 
for survival in which scientists and journalists will «11 have an 
important role to play. 
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YOUTH AND SOCIETY 


On a System of Youth Indicators 

Mikhail VENEDIKTOV 


According to UN estimates, the number of young people in the 
world in 1984 was 922 million or 79 per cent greater than in 1960 
(515 million) and 39 per cent greater than in 1970 (661 million). It is 
assumed that by the end of the 1980s the number of young people 
will exceed a thousand million, reaching 1,062 million by the year 
2000. 

I believe that this circumstance is by itself impressive enough to 
draw world public attention to the problems of the younger 
generation as a whole. It should make specialists concentrate on a 
more profound and comprehensive study of young people’s specific 
social problems, behaviour and value orientations, as well as 
considering the difficulties and conflicts they encounter at the start of 
their independent lives. 

The present article is intended to outline the results of research 
into a universal system of statistical indicators to obtain comparative 
data on the complex phenomena that reflect the process of 
socialisation of youth as a specific age group. In our view, this system 
permits us to objectively ascertain the general features characterising 
young {>eople. It should be noted that the problem of youth 
indicators has not just been considered in recent years by numerous 
individual researchers: institutes and other establishments, including 
various departments and specialised institudons of the United 
Nations both on the national and international levels have also been 
involved. 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 

The technical report prepared by the UNESCO Secretariat for 
the Regional Workshop on Elaboradon and Promotion of Indicators 



in the Analysis and Planning of Programmes for the Youth 
(Colombo, 1983) pointed out that there is no international consensus 
as to the meaning of the term “youth”. The greatest difficulty lies, as 
a rule, in the definition of age limits, since different traditions exist 
in the various countries and regions of the world. Thus in Asian 
countries youth is variously defined as the age range from zero to 25 
(Thailand), 15 to 25 (the Philippines), 15 to 30 (Bangladesh), 15 to 
35 (India), and 10 to 24 (Pakistan). 

According to the specialists, another, no less difficult problem is 
t<j determine at what point young people’s socialisation begins. 
According to the International Labour Organisation, 52 million in 
the under-15 age group are at work in the developing countries, 
while in the developed countries, nearly 55 million under 16 had to 
work in the early 1980s.' Thus, to judge by their age, these members 
of the workforce can be classed as children, but economically they are 
young people. 

Thus youth as an age group is not conceptually identical with the 
younger generation: generations differ from one another not only in 
age but also in their work and living conditions, social experiences, 
and specific social attitudes and values.^ This was pointed out, in 
particular, at the World Congress on Youth convened in 1985 in 
Barcelona within the framework of the International Youth Year. 
Members of one of the working committees of that congress stated in 
their final report that a universal definition of “youth” had not been 
found; the term was variously interpreted depending on place of 
residence, cultural conditions and epoch.^ 

Still, most researchers (including UNESCO experts) are inclined 
today to see the age period between 15 and 24 as decisive in 
characterising youth. In their view, this facilitates the gathering of 
suitable statistical data covering, on the one hand, the problems of 
instruction and education of young people and, on the other, their 
economic socialisation. Soviet specialists believe that this analysis must 
begin from the concept of the younger generation as a part of the 
social structure, as a special social group. 

None of this, of course, eliminates the problem of youth 
socialisation, which continues to give rise to difference of opinion and 
acute controversy. Let us consider some of the aspects of this debate. 

In the opinion of the West German researchers Lessing and 
Liebig, the concept of youth is a mere analytical construct: in real life 
the existing concepts of class, power and economic development are 
much more decisive than the explanatory power of the concept 
“youth”.'* The other extreme can be found in theories by certain 
researchers which claim, on the contrary, that all conflicts in society 
can be explained by the underlying tensions between youth and other 
population groups. Suffice it to recall here Herbert M9rcuse, who 
declared students to be the only real heirs of the revolutionary spirit 
iii an industrially developed society. This certainly flattered leftist 
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youth movements and was used by them to justify their adventurist 
goals. 

Charles Reich, Professor of Law at Yale, propounded the theory 
of new youth consciousness as an unformed expression of the 
spontaneous rebellion of the younger generation against the corpo¬ 
rate state. He also contributed to a definition of youth, by stressing 
such traits of the young as their inclination towards extravagance in 
dress, preference for pop music, and ability to be guided in life by 
their own needs only. 

The Swedish sociologist Jurgen Hartmann believes that youth is a 
real force in society. The living conditions and range of problems 
experienced by young people are precisely those factors which 
establish them as a social group comparable in this respect with other 
age-related (as well as ethnic, religious, etc.) groups in society. In 
his view, the existence of definite social factors affects the evolving 
homogeneity of both individual youth groups and of whole youth 
strata in different countries at various stages in their historical 
development. 

Over the past few years, an international group of young 
researchers has worked, unden'Hartmann’s guidance on problems of 
youth integration. They approach youth as, above ail, a social 
category produced by the economic and political structure of a given 
society and continually varying in size and importance.* 

F. Mahler, a Rumanian sociologist, analysed the various ap¬ 
proaches by researchers to young people and their place in modern 
society. He concluded that different authors expressed directly 
opposing views in their assessments. Some assert that youth is ,a 
collective historically-active subject: it is capable of autonomous 
political action together with other social political forces, and the 
social behaviour of young people essentially depends on that of 
society as a whole. Others insist that youth is not a collective 
historically-active subject: its behaviour is determined rather by 
age-related biophysiological and anthropological features. 

Some assert that the solution of the specific problems connected 
with the interests and needs of youth is a part of the solution to 
general social problems; others believe that, since most young people 
ignore these wider problems, their solution cannot affect their 
behaviour. 

In his further analysis of societal value orientations Mahler 
indicates both the socio-political activity of youth and its openness to 
many social problems ih different political systems. The young are 
able to combine their needs with the requirements of different social 
systems and, on other occasions, exhibit a lack of interest in social 
problems; individualistic interests predominate in their choice of 
value orientations, and they reject the existing order and display 
anti-social and criminal behaviour.^ 
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An international research project “Youth’s Paths in Life in 
Socialist Society” is being conducted within the framework of the 
Research Committee for Multilateral Cooperation Between the 
Academies of Sciences of the Socialist Countries: its theme Is the 
Working Class in the World Revolutionary Process. A Soviet 
participant, researcher V. Shubkin, believes that youth-related prob¬ 
lems reflect all of society’s conflicts. This is evidence of the 
exceptional role young people are playing in the modern world—in 
the solution of problems of economic growth, social equality, the 
development of democracy, assimilation of past culture, and person¬ 
ality formation.’ 

Many Western specialists agree that the process of youth 
integration can develop normally only if its needs and requirements 
are treated with respect; only if society takes specific measures to 
meet youth’s requirements, considered in the bro^d context of 
universal scK'ial problems, can they be successfully integrated. 

These are, in the briefest outline, the approaches and criteria 
suggested and employed at present in the analysis and characterisa¬ 
tion of youth and the process of its socialisation. 

It is clear that young people are the product, first of all, of the 
entire system of social reproduction: and, at the same time, they are 
a real force that has an independent significance especially at times 
of social change and reform. The members of the European 
Regional Meeting on the Integration of Youth in Society (organised 
in 1984 by the European Centre for S(x:ial Welfare, Training and 
Research) stated that youth should be considered as a transitional 
period preparing the individual for social maturity. Young people, 
they said, played a great role in the processes taking place in society.^ 
Therefore, to understand these processes and the prospects of young 
people in the 1980s, specialists endeavour to study the entire 
diversity of conditions under which the young live (including levels of 
family, educational system, work, and leisure). Neither do they forget 
that young people today are the children of the young people of the 
1960s. In the developed countries, the parents of today campaigned 
against the war in Vietnam and actively participated in the student 
unrest; in the developing countries, they fought in the national 
liberation movement. Naturally, parents pass on part of their 
experience to the children, although each generation, of course, has 
its own problems. 


INDICATORS AS UNIVERSAL PARAMETERS 
OF YOUTH SOCIALISATION 

In order to comprehend the interconnections b«itween the 
problems of youth and society—both within the framework of a 
single social system and at the international and regional levels—it is 
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necessary, in our view, to use a system of specific indicators. Without 
such a system it is difficult, if not impossible, to evaluate the social 
changes in the position of young people in their entirety and 
diversity, and in the specific historical perspective. Besides, here we 
must not forget that in studying a certain problem sociologists usually 
select, from a whole range of existing indicators, those that best 
answer the purpose of their inquiry. The systems approach to 
indicator selection, on the other hand, permits a fuller reflection of 
the affinities and differences between the individual groups of young 
people; it allows us to identify the actual socio-economic problems 
which they come up against in the process of socialisation. 

The possible ways of developing an indicator system can be 
largely based on the experiences of the youth statistics compiled by 
the United Nations and other international organisations and 
research institutes. The United Nations sees young people as one of 
the largest population groups. Accordingly, one of the most 
important elements of its policy is the involvement of young people 
in development through mobilising all the available resources. In this 
connection the United Nations recommends governments, first of all, 
to provide jobs for young people. This must be done by creating an 
infrastructure that would guarantee youth its right to education and 
occupational training, ensure the socio-economic and political rights 
of ethnic and other minorities, provide medical education and basic 
medical health services, and increase youth well-being as a whole. In 
assessing the position of young people, the United Nations also takes 
into account the need for a cultural environment that will help 
involve young people in the consolidation of peace and security 
throughout the world, and encourage youth exchanges at the 
national, regional and international levels. 

The problems of young people as a population group with certain 
specific needs have frequently been considered at the United 
Nations: in the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Commission for Social Development, and also in the relevant , 
specialised UN institutions and regional commissions. 

In selecting a system of indicators, UN specialists take into 
account factors reflecting the entire diversity of the categories and 
social groups of youth: differences between regions, countries, 
geographic areas, and the disparities between town and country, 
women and men, settled and migrant groups of young people, etc. 
The figures of these indicators reflect the fates of nearly a thousand 
million inhabitants of this planet. 

A UN document states that youth should not be regarded as a 
special object of development. But that does not mean, of course, 
that there is no need to develop programmes specifically involving 
youth. Youth participation in all areas of life at the local, national 
and international levels must be an inalienable part of the world 



outlook, of society’s policy and programme; youth policy must be 
worked out in a way that would reflect its real hopes and needs.^ 

In 1985, International Youth Year, the United Nations Statistics 
Department prepared, for the first time in UN history, a book of 
statistics on the youth of the world. It comprised 40 indicators 
reflecting the situation in 40 countries and indicator selection was 
made on the basis of methods used in the United Nations social, 
demographic and economic statistics as a whole. Most indicators in 
the data book need no comment, as their role and significance in the 
overall system of statistical data on world population (171 countries) 
are obvious. At the same time the indicator tables for many countries 
are blank, there being no statistical data available. In many cases this 
is because certain important indicators suggested by the United 
Nations as measurements of youth socialisation were simply n<jt used 
when population censuses were conducted in various countries. Yet it 
is precisely the need for comparing the data obtained that makes 
obligatory the application of indicators for youth (as well as for other 
population groups) by all the statistical services and organisations 
involved in censuses. 

The statistical services producing UN demographic yearbooks 
mostly rely on censuses conducted in different countries on average 
once every decade. The aforementioned data book therefore contains 
two principal temporal indicators and one intermediate (1970, 1980, 
1985). The data book can be seen as a model of the youth indicator 
system used by the United Nations. Prominent in this system are 
demographic indicators like population size, population growth rates 
in different youth age groups, nationality, relationship to town and 
country, education, economic activity, etc. Nearly half the indicators 
are related to family problems, child-bearing capacity, infant mortali¬ 
ty and the death rate among the young as a whole. These indicators 
are particularly important when considering the position of youth in 
the developing countries. 

At the same time UN indicators do not fully reflect socio¬ 
economic problems particularly the problems of youth socialisation in 
the capitalist and developing countries, or the position of marginal 
youth groups (migrants, ethnic minorities, the unemployed, the 
homeless, young drug addicts, criminals, etc.). Although some of the 
United Nations reports and studies contain data on the position of 
various youth groups, they are often selective and do not reflect the 
actual problems of young people in all their diversity. The lack of 
social and political rights, absence of free access to education and 
culture, limited employment of young people, and other specific 
problems are to some extent reflected in the reports and documents 
of the separate specialised UN institutions (UNESCO, ILO, WHO, 
and others). The UN Secretariat’s statistical bodies as a whole, 
however, have so far largely neglected these problems. 
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The statistical data and tables published by the United Nations 
are often purely academic in character. They comprise mostly 
demographic data and do not draw the public attention to the real 
needs and requirements of young people, or to their role and 
position in different social structures. A universal system might be 
suggested for the idendfication and classification of numerous real 
youth problems: youth participation in polidcs, and in particular in 
the running of state and society; young people’s concern about the 
problems of peace, detente, disarmament; data on the level of 
international cooperation. The regional UNESCO Workshop on 
Youth Indicators in Colombo in 1983 pointed out the need for 
creating just such a complex system of indicators. It was stressed that 
the work must be done by carefully selecting existing indicators that 
reflect the levels of youth socialisation. The participants in the 
Workshop pointed out that the indicators could fully be used only if 
their total number was reduced. 

Many seminars and conferences within the UN framework and at 
other levels have also pointed out the need for standardising the 
system of indicators. This would permit us not only to identify the 
specific traits of young people as a population group, but also to 
improve evaluation methods and to compare their position in 
different countries and regions of the world. This universal youth 
indicator system would further promote the development of national 
statistics, which is especially important for the developing countries. 

The author has made a comprehensive analysis of the existing 
youth indicators at present used both at the United Nations and in 
other international organisations and establishments. On this basis he 
suggests below a number of ways to further develop and classify a 
system of indicators that would p>ermit youth to be regarded as a 
special social age-related group and to evaluate it in two dimensions: 
as both an object and a subject in the system of social relations. The 
scope and universality of this system make it possible not only to 
comprehensively evaluate the position of the younger generation but 
also to identify the various socio-economic and socio-political 
characteristics of young people. 

The possible ways to develop and classify an indicator system 
suggested here could serve to define the role and place of young 
people and their organisations in the achievement of the goals of 
national development, and in the control of social processes. They 
could help in forming a concept of the socio-political and economic 
rights of youth as a whble and of the various categories of young 
people. Besides, the suggested approach facilitates the conduct of 
complex statistical studies in the framework of each individual 
country or separate region every five or ten years, so that tendencies 
in the development of youth as a social group can be defined. Each 
tendency in the system of indicators practically has no limits; they can 
be detailed and specified both along the horizontal and vertical axes. 
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Each indicator considered separately constitutes a system of new 
trends which could be studied in accordance with the goals of each 
investigation. » 

The interdependence of every aspect of youth socialisation is 
quite obvious. No hard and fast lines can be drawn between its 
various elements, as can be demonstrated by considering the three 
most important: education, occupational training and employment. 
The interconnection between them is so strong that even small 
changes in one almost simultaneously manifest themselves in the 
other two. 

In terms t)f the indicator system suggested here, the problems of 
youth scKialisation are seen as a dialectical unity of three elements: 



The interconnections between the processes in this ^stem do not 
prevent their separate consideration; the establishment and evalua¬ 
tion of young people's objective position, their role as the subject of 
development, etc. 




POSSIBLE TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF A SYSTEM OF YOUTH INDICATORS 


The system of indicators suggested here is universal in character. 
It permits a complex comparative analysis of the existing problems of 
the younger generation correlated with the problems of society as a 
whole (at the local, national, regional and international levels) within 
the framework of a concrete historical period. A thematic classifica¬ 
tion of indicators can elucidate the dynamics of youth socialisation 
both in the past and in the future. 

One of the principal goals of the suggested indicator system is to 
define the position of youth in comparable temporal phases and the trends of 
its development. Comparative analysis (at ten-yearly intervals at the 
least) offers the possibility of tracing the dynamics of the youth 
six'ialisation process. This analysis is only possible if there is conceptual 
clarity: which population group showing similar specific features is to 
be regarded, in a given country and a given region, as youth. A 
definition of the concept of youih that takes into account its national and 
regional specificity is a stardng point for the given system of 
classification. The position of youth cannot be revealed without a 
proper regard for the demographic tendencies and demographic statistics 
that establish the correlations between youth and the population as a 
whole, or without due attention to changes within the group itself. 

An important element expanding our conception of the readiness 
of the younger generation to participate in the development and 
solution of society’s basic tasks is its level of education. This important 
component of the indicator system does not merely demonstrate the 
degree to which one of the basic human rights—the right to 
education—has been fulfilled; it also permits us to establish the level 
of youth socialisation, i.e. of its ability to panicipate in the economic, 
social, political, and cultural life of the country or region. 

Finally, this system of indicators makes it possible to define the role 
of young people as the carriers of socio-economic problems and tendencies of 
social d^elopment. 

The system suggested here permits youth and youth problems to 
be viewed in two principal dimensions: young people as an object of 
social development, and as a subject standing in a certain relation to society. 

The first dimension assumes a specification of the place and role of 
youth in the social infrastructure: economics, management, politics, 
science, culture, sports, and non-governmental organisations and 
movements. 

The second dimension includes the concept of nationalities policy 
in relation to youth. It deals with the character of the existing 
legislative norms regulating the rights of young people and their 
organisations, and the activity of state and non-govemmcntal 
institutions with regard to young people. 
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General socio-economic, political, cultural and sporting programmes and 
projects for die young and with possible participation by the young, as well 
as their financing, can also be described by separate indicators along 
the stx:iety-youth vector. 

The system of indicator selection can, of course, be developed 
and improved. Yet its general character must not, we believe, change 
in the direction of increasing the number or diversity of the 
indicators or else it will lose its flexibility and universality. The three 
principal parts of the system have quite clearly marked boundaries— 
although, as wc have stressed, they are not separated from one 
another by hard and fast lines. It is the special angle from which a 
definite indicator or problem is viewed that permits their different 
aspects to be evaluated in terms of the youth’s position in society and 
the attitude of stx:iety towards youth. This approach enables us to 
form a comprehensive conception and evaluation of the very 
complex concept of youth: for young people are not only socially 
significant in the historical sense as the future members of any 
society, but also in terms of present-day socio-economic reality. 

“The youth—the students, and still more so the young workers— 
will decide the issue of the whole struggle,” wrote Lenin." It is 
precisely this approach to the problems of young people, to the 
analysis and assessment of its position and role in society that 
compels us to sec a system of indicators as a way of understanding 
youth as a social phenomenon. Their potential and prospects are 
determined by the class that gave them birth and by the development 
of class relationships in the social system. 

:¥ Af * 

The Soviet Encyclopaedic Dictionary defines “youth” as a socio- 
demographic group distinguished by an ensemble of age characteris¬ 
tics, by the specific features of its social position, and by socio- 
psychological properties that derive from these two other factors— 
properties linked to the social structure, culture, form of socialisation 
and education in given society.'* Owing to the universality of this 
formulation, this concept can be used in any scx:io-poiitical context. 
At the same time, however, “the specific features of social position... 
linked to the social structure” lend it a clear class and social 
orientation. 

“The young people of the 1980s,” pointed out Mikhail Gorbachev 
at the 27th CPSU Congress, “are broad-minded, well-educated and 
vigorous. I should say, they are ready for action and look for a 
chance to show their worth in all areas of public life.” 

Youth socialisation in many other countries is different in 
character in view of the difference in the conditions,^of social 
development. Taking all these differences into account, the present 
author has attempted, by generalising the basic characteristics, to 
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indicate the possible directions in the development and classification 
of a generally acceptable system of youth indicators. In his view, it 
could be used to assess the position of this population group not only 
in the socialist but also in the capitalist and the developing countries. 
We have endeavoured to focus attention on the social heterogeneity 
of young people in class society, on differences in age, financial 
position, and the historically concrete character of social relations in a 
given country. 
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SCIENTIFIC LIFE 


Scientific Foundations of Acceleration 


A general meeting of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences was held in 
Moscow between March 10 and 12, 
1987. 

President of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences Academician G. Marchuk 
opened the meeting and emphasised 
that the January (1987) Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee highly appraised the role of 
science in the acceleration of the 
social and economic development, in 
the reconstruction, renovation of 
Soviet society, and set important 
tasks before ail scientists. That de¬ 
mands improvement of the stan¬ 
dards of Soviet research along all 
main lines to reach the world stan¬ 
dards and a sharp increase in the 
results of research. A resolute turn is 
needed to a new mode of work, to 
efficiency and honesty. The Presi¬ 
dent highlighted most outstanding 
scientific achievements of the year 
and the major trends in priority 
research. 

The results of research of the past 
year were summarised by Section 
Chairmen of the Presidium of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, its Vice- 
Presidents E. Velikhov, Yu. Ovchin¬ 
nikov, A. Yanshin, P. Fedoseyev. 


A report on the work of the 
Academy’s Presidium was made by 
its Chief Academic Secretary 
G. Skryabin. 

Vice-President of the Academy 
V. Kotelnikov delivered a report on 
priority directions in the develop¬ 
ment of Soviet science. Speaking 
about the scientific theory of the 
development of socialism, he formu¬ 
lated the grand tasks in developing 
that theory, which arc now facing 
social scientists. Unfortunately, he 
said, the latter are not always ready 
to meet the requirements of life. 
That is why the methtxi of trial and 
error is still used in economic deci¬ 
sion-making. Economists, lawyers 
and other social scientists will have to 
elaborate effective methods of 
economic management. Today, as 
never before, the speaker continued, 
grows the role of sociology, which is 
an effective instrument of carrying 
out an active social policy in the 
conditions of reconstruction. 

The speakers, who joined the dis¬ 
cussion. noted that even major dis¬ 
coveries, as they were, do not yet 
present a picture of over^l advance, 
however high they raise the prestige 
of Soviet science. They expressed 
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*' concern about the situation stience 
(particul^ly scKial science) had 
found itself in as a result of the 
administration by mere injunction 
and the lack of discussions on 
theoretical issues. Hence the growth 
of stagnant phenomena in siience. 

The scientists noted that the resol¬ 
ute normalisation of the situation 
had been facilitated by the restruc¬ 
turing which had affected not only 
the organisation of rese;trth but 
primarily the philosophical and 
meth(xlological problems being sol¬ 
ved by stx'ial scientists. Under the 
impact of the ideas of the 27th 
CPSU Congress the thesis about new 
thinking in most diverse spheres of 
life; economics and philo.sophy, his¬ 
tory and international relations, has 
assumed fundamental significance 
both in the USSR and other coiiri- 
iries. The attractiveness of the new 
political thinking has most vividly 
manifested itself in the Soviet initia¬ 
tives aimed at making our planet 
free from nuclear weapons. 

Academicians A. Prokhorov, Ya. 
Zeldovich, N. Blokhin, V. Goldans- 
ky, A. Obukhov, V. Avduyevsky, 
L. Koshkin also took part in the 
discussion. They spoke about the 
first results of the reconstruction 
which had begun within the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, and made 
proposals aimed at a more rational 
use of the strong research potential 
of academic science. 

The meeting paid much attention 
to the consolidation of science in 
such important regions as the Far 
East and the Urals. A decision was 
adopted on the establishment of the 
Far Eastern and the Urals Divisions 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences on 
the basis of the existing science 
centres. That is prompted by the 
need for the further development of 
fundamental and applied research 


for raising its efficiency, for ac¬ 
celerating scientific and technical 
progress in thtise regions. Academi¬ 
cian V. Ilyichev was elected Chair¬ 
man of the Presidium of the Far 
Eastern Division t>f the Academy and 
Academician G. Mesyats—Chairman 
of the Presidium of its Urals Divi¬ 
sion. Academician A. Aganbegyan 
was elected Academic-Secretary of 
the Econcjinics Department of the 
Academy. 

The general meeting unanimously 
adopted the text of a telegrammc to 
Dr. Charles Hyder, in which Soviet 
scientists share the concern expres¬ 
sed by the American physicist about 
the future of our planet. They appe¬ 
al to Dr. Hyder to discontinue his 
iiunger-sirike in order to restore his 
strength and return to the anti¬ 
nuclear struggle and scientific work. 

Gold mc'dals and prizes of the 
Academy were then presented. The 
Academy’s highest distinction, the 
Lomonosov Gold Medal, was 
awarded to Soviet ophthalmologist 
Corresponding Member of the USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences 
S. Fyodorov, and to the prominent 
bicKhemist, President of the Czechos¬ 
lovak Academy of Sciences J. Riman. 
Both, according to tradition, deli¬ 
vered scientific reports. 

Member of the CC CPSU Polit¬ 
buro, CC CPSU Secretary 
E. Ligachev; Alternate Member of 
the CC CPSU Politburo. CC CPSU 
Secretary N. Slyunkov; Alternate 
Member of the CC CPSU Politburo, 
First Deputy Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers, Chairman of 
the USSR State Planning Committee 
N. Talyzin, and Deputy Chairman of 
the USSR Council of Ministers, 
Chairman of the USSR State Com¬ 
mittee for Science and Technology 
B. Tolstykh took pan in the 
meeting. 
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A Qualitatively New Stage 

in the Soviet^Indian Cooperation in Science 

From the Editors: In the spring of 1987, Soviet and Indian academics met in 
Delhi to sign documents on the long-term scientific and technical cooperation 
between India and the USSR. 

V. Korovikov reported about that event in the Pravda of March 30, 1987. 
Here is a summary of his report. 


Professor Ch. Rao, who headed 
the Indian delegation, pointed to the 
interest among the academic com¬ 
munity of his country to the achieve¬ 
ments of Soviet science. 

He also noted that the cooperation 
programme outlined at the Delhi 
meeting embraces all most promising 
fields of science and technology. The 
practical application of scientific 
achievements is vitally important to 
India which is living through a 
period of a broad introduction of 
modern machinery, computers and 
technologies and carrying out the 
“green revolution” in agriculture. 
The cooperation with Soviet science 
will speed up the solution of many 
complex problems India is facing 
today. 

The important discussions held 
both at the negf>tiaiion table and at 
various institutes and laboratories 
will make it prjssible to specify the 
priorities of the cooperation. They 
are: biotechnology and immunology, 
solid state physics and lasers, 
catalysis, the use of various types of 
radiation for technological purposes, 
the study of water resources, etc. 
The new cooperation programme 
also gives much attention to a 
number of fields in mathematics, 
geophysics, radiophysics, and to 
problems of geology and of the 
environment, to the study of the 
Ocean and the atmosphere. The 
mere enumeration of those fields of 
cooperation shows how broad the 


cooperation between scientists of the 
two countries is. 

Academician G. Marchuk shares 
the opinion of his Indian colleague. 
Here is what he said: 

— Our visit was a result of the 
agreement between Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi and Mikhail Gorbachev 
about the elaboration of a long-term 
comprehensive programme of scien¬ 
tific and technical cooperation be¬ 
tween our states. Our itinerary was 
extremely tight. We have visited 
India’s major science centres and 
discussed important and promising 
areas for joint research with rep¬ 
resentatives of Indian science. 

The USSR Academy of Sciences 
and other Soviet research institutions 
have a long record of successful 
cooperation with their Indian coun¬ 
terparts. Meant now, however, is a 
qualitatively new stage of scientific 
and technical cooperation. Scientists 
of the two countries will carry out 
joint comprehensive research, elabo¬ 
rate and introduce up-to-date tech¬ 
nology, and the task is to surpass the 
world’s best achievements in a 
number of specific fields of science 
and technology. 

The composition of scientific 
forces will accelerate economic de¬ 
velopment and promote solution of 
many outstanding problems both in 
India and in the U^R. The protocol 
signed in Delhi oudines three main 
lines of joint efforts: mastering of 
the latest technology: elaboration of 
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technologies of the future; funda¬ 
mental research in the natural sci¬ 
ences. 1 should like to emphasise the 
friendly, warm atmosphere of our 

The Yearbook History of 

The history of socialist thought is 
an important field of Soviet his¬ 
toriography and presently is drawing 
the constant attention of Soviet social 
scientists. This is shown not only by 
an interest in the legacy of social 
thinkers, but also by the growing 
number of specialists in the field and 
the appearance of new works exa¬ 
mining various aspects and stages 
in the development of social 
theories. 

History of Socialist Theories oc¬ 
cupies a special place among these 
publications. This is the only publica¬ 
tion in this country containing study 
and theoretical material on the his¬ 
tory of utopian socialism and social 
Utopias. It is intended, primarily, for 
historians, philosophers, sociologists, 
and all those studying or interested 
in the problems of the history of 
social thought. The orientation of 
study in this publication has been set 
by Academician V. Volgin (1879- 
1962) and continued by B. Porshnev 
(1905-1972). At first. History of 
Soci^ist Theories was published ir¬ 
regularly in the form of individual 
collections (in 1962, 1964, 1976, 
1977, 1981, 1982), and then in 1983 
it became a regular Yearbook. Four 
issues have bi^n published since 
1984. The fifth is now in print. The 
Yearbook is edited by L. Chikolini, 
D.Sc.(Hist.). The publication is sptm- 
sored by the Institute of World 
History, USSR Academy of Scienc'es, 
and is based on research done by 
associates of the Sector of the His¬ 
tory of Social Thought. Also in¬ 
volved in the work are specialists 


meetings with India’s outstanding 
scientists, and our mutual desire to 
cooperate, said Marchuk in conclu¬ 
sion. 

Socialist Theories 

from other research and study insti¬ 
tutes in the country. 

Works included in the Yearbook 
are devoted to the genesis, formation 
and development of socialist and 
communist ideas and theories during 
the period prior to the emergence of 
scientific socialism. As well as to 
works by the outstanding utopian 
socialists A. Saint-Simon, C. Fourier, 
R. Owen and their followers, consid¬ 
erable attention is devoted to social 
thinkers of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries who developed egalitarian 
and communist ideas (works by Th. 
Chubb. Ch. Hall, R. Southey, 
W. King, Th. Skidmore, and 
£. Cabet criticising the social systems 
in Britain, France and the United 
States and advancing proposals for 
social and political changes), which 
have not been adequately studied by 
Soviet and foreign scholars to date. 
Turning to them now makes it 
possible to see better the picture of 
painstaking search and acute 
ideological struggle accompanying 
the emergence and formation of 
utopian socialism. A connection is 
revealed between economic processes 
and social movements and the world 
outlook and projects of social theor¬ 
ists. The Yearbook shows how their 
ideas were disseminated in Europe 
and the countries of America, in 
various social strata and groups, 
their role in the confrontation of 
political and class forces, and also 
how they were received by their 
contemporaries and expressed and 
reflected in the subsequent develop¬ 
ment of socialist and communist 
thought (articles by K. Anderson, 
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E. Vallich, G. Galkin, G. Kucheren¬ 
ko, A. Revyakin, V. Sogrin). 

The chronological boundary of 
investigations determined mainly by 
the mid-19th century is relative, 
since various forms of utopian social¬ 
ism continued to exist later, losing, 
in some instances, their progressive 
trends. The yearbook also examines 
the views of such controversial 
theoreticians as T. Carlyle and 

F. Lassalle, whose role in the history 
of socialist thought still breeds con¬ 
tention (articles by I. Osinovsky and 
N. Fedorcjvsky). There is material 
showing that the formation of Mar¬ 
xism pnnreeded alongside the over¬ 
coming of utopian ideas in the con- 
sciousnc.ss of the proletariat, and al.so 
the place r>f the analyses of the 
various trends of scxialism in writ¬ 
ings and social activity of Marx and 
Engels (articles by V'. Maikov, 
V. Smirnova, L. Tupoleva and 
I. Shikanyan). 

Considerable space has been allot¬ 
ted in the Yearbook U) the study of 
the specific features of social Utopias 
at the various stages of historical 
development. The importance of 
their thorough investigation lies not 
only in the fact that the predecessors 
of scientific socialism based them¬ 
selves on writers in ancient times, the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
and on the Utopians of the begin¬ 
ning of the modern era. Such bor¬ 
rowings also give grounds for vari¬ 
ous comparisons, especially wide¬ 
spread among foreign scholars, in 
which the specific features of uto¬ 
pian socialism and its conditionality 
by a definite stage in the develop¬ 
ment of capitalist relations—the 
emergence of the proletariat as an 
active and independent force in the 
social struggle—are concealed. 

The Yearbotjk also contains arti¬ 
cles on the cultural and historical 
significance of some Ancient Greek 
descriptions of an ideal mode of life 


(the so-called Utopias of lambulos 
and Euhemeros); on Renaissance 
theories of the best social structure 
and perfect standards of relations 
between people (Marsilio Ficino, 
Guillaume Bude, Theophrast 
Paracelsus, Hans Hergot, Francesco 
Pucci, Giovanni Battista Gelli), and 
on projects of radical social changes 
in the Utopias of the 17th century 
(Johann Valentin Andreac, Gerrard 
Winstanly). Of particular importance 
are works by Thomas More and 
Tommaso Campanella and their in¬ 
fluence on social thought in Eng¬ 
land, France and Spain in the 16th- 
18th centuries. The comprehensive 
study of the ideological heritage of 
these thinkers required the tapping 
of additional little-known sources, 
and in some instances the painstak¬ 
ing textual investigations, which 
made it possible to define or radical¬ 
ly revise some points of view ac¬ 
cepted in .science. Thus, a connection 
has been established between Hel¬ 
lenistic Utopias with some <|uite defi¬ 
nite trends of socio-political and 
spiritual life of late antupiity, the 
ideas of community and projects of 
an ideal state of the Renaissance 
epoch and the beginning of the 
contemporary epoch and the socio- 
religious movements and cultural 
and scientific development of the 
same epexh, which represented a 
reflection in the world outlook of the 
formation shift cx'curring at the 
time. All these investigations shed a 
new light on the history of the 
creation of certain works (such as 
Utopia) and reveal the specific fea¬ 
tures, conditioned historically, of the 
essence of such fundamental notions 
as social justice, equality, community, 
the attitude of the Utopians to the 
family, property, and exploitation 
(articles by V. Balakin, V. Volodars¬ 
ky, V. Kareva, O. Kudryavtsev, 
V. Mordvintsev, T. Pav(|^va, M. Tro¬ 
fimova, L. Chikolini, A. Stdckli). 
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Togettifr with works on specific 
subjects, the Yearbook also publishes 
articles of a general and the<jretkal 
nature. They deal with approaches 
to the study of sixial Utopias as a 
specific pheimmenon of social 
thought and their typology (articles 
by L. Chikolini). Of primary' signifi¬ 
cance for the methodology of the 
studies of the history of socialist and 
communist ideas are works by the 
founders and classics of Marxism- 
Leninism. A thorough study of 
everything written by Marx» Engels 
and Lenin on these problems and of 
their dialectical-materialist method 
contributes to a better understanding 
of various phenomena of siK'ial 
thought, and above all, to a scientifi¬ 
cally correct solution to the question 
of the character, place and historical 
boundaries of utopian socialism (^.rti- 
cles by N. Kolpinsky, N. Ter- 
Akopyan, A. Stdckli). At the same 
time, this enables one to disabuse 
oneself of certain superficial assess¬ 
ments originating from the previous 
vulgar materialist concepts of the 
historical process. This is why the 
publication of historiographical ma¬ 
terial (articles by V'. Ilyin) of a 
polemical character is (]uite impor¬ 
tant, for it traces the ideological 
scjurces of these views (in works by 
Russian populists and K. Kautsky) 
and shows their theoretical bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

ScK'ial historictgraphical reviews ac¬ 
quaint the reader in greater detail 
with works on the various aspects of 
the history of socialist and commun¬ 
ist ideas. Along with classical works 
on histcjry, much attention is devoted 
to new research works published 
abroad (articles by S. Gavrilchenko, 
T. Samsonova, M. Sokolova). Practi¬ 
cally every work published in the 
Yearbook gives an idea of the state of 
investigation in a particular field, is 


based on the results already 
achieved, points to drawbacks and 
distortions in historiography, and 
maps out promising fields for scien¬ 
tific inquiry. This and later issues 
contain reviews critically analysing 
the latest works (monographs, 
sources, collections and individual 
articles) on the prf>blems "History of 
Socialist Theories”. 

An important place in the Year- 
botik is occupied by the publication 
of sources in Russian translation. 
There arc documents on the history 
of French and German utopian 
socialism and communism, the 
Utopias of the 16th-l7th centuries, 
ancient descriptions of ideal com¬ 
munities, etc. They are accompanied 
by detailed introductions and com¬ 
mentaries. Some documents from 
Soviet archives are published for the 
first time. 

The \’earb<K>k outlines new ap- 
pntaches to the investigation of so¬ 
cial Utopias, formulates ideas about 
their place in the stnial thought of 
their epoch, and connections w'ith 
the general trends of serial and 
cultural development. The matenal 
contained in the Yearb(x>k is most 
useful for writing works on the 
history of socialist theories and com¬ 
prehensive study and methodological 
aids. It can also be used in preparing 
lectures and work for conducting 
seminars. 

Much has been done but there is 
still a lot to do in order to fill the 
gaps in the subjects of research, to 
improve dialectical-historical 

methcxlology in evaluating the 
phenomena of social thought, and to 
continue to study the subject on the 
basis of a comprehensive and 
thorough analysis of sources. 

O. Kudryavtsev 
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Main Editorial Board for Oriental Literature, 
Nauka Publishers, in 1987 


1987 marks the 70th anniversary 
of the Great October ScK'iaiist Re¬ 
volution, an event which has exerted 
an enormous influence on the de¬ 
velopment of the colonial and de¬ 
pendent peoples. A number of 
works prepared by institutes of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences examine 
the path traversed by Asian and 
African countries since 1917 and 
describe what is new and characteris¬ 
tic of the present situation. 

The book Dissemination of Mar¬ 
xism-Leninism in Africa prepared by 
the Institute of Africa (USSR 
Academy of Sciences) deals with the 
spreading of the ideas of scientific- 
socialism on that continent. Its au¬ 
thors—Soviet and African scho¬ 
lars—discuss such crucial problems 
of t)ur ept)ch as the combination of 
scientific socialism with the national 
liberation movement of African 
countries and the significance r)f 
proletarian internationalism, and 
then also criticise modern bourgeois 
theories of social development. 

The work Revolutionary Movements 
and the Imperialist Counterrevolution 
(the J970s-early 1980s) gives a his- 
torico-sociological analysis of the re¬ 
volutionary process in a number of 
Asian, African and Latin American 
countries and discusses the specific 
features of imperialism’s struggle 
against the progressive regimes on 
these continents in our time. 

A most important work is the 
monograph The 27th CPSU Congress 
and Pressing Problems of the Economic 
Development of Newly Free Countries 
written by a group of research as¬ 
sociates of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies (USSR Academy of Sciences). 
It examines the problems facing the 
newly free countries in overcoming 
their economic backwardness, fight¬ 


ing neocolonialism and stren^hen- 
ing their ties with socialist states. 
Among works on the problems of 
the international communist move¬ 
ment mention should be made of 
one by 1. Kovalenko, The Communist 
Party of Japan. Historical Essays. In it 
the author traces the formation of 
the party in 1922 and its develop¬ 
ment. 

Yu. Ivanov’s book The October Re¬ 
volution and the East (in English) has 
been specially written for the 70th 
anniversary of the Revolution. It 
discloses the international signifi¬ 
cance of the initial stage of socialist 
construction in the Soviet Central 
Asian republics, which has antici¬ 
pated, to a certain extent, the range 
of modern stKio-political problems 
facing the newly free countries of 
the East. The monograph NatiomU- 
Democratic Revolution: Essence, Laws 
and Defence of Its Gains, by 
Z. Gafurova, analyses the pressing 
problem of the creation and activities 
of the armed forces of a national- 
democratic revolution. 

Questions of atheism and religion 
in Asian and African countries oc¬ 
cupy an important place in our 
publications. R. Sharipova’s monog¬ 
raph Pan-Islamism Today examines 
the theory and practices of the 
League of the Islamic World—the 
leading organisation of the modern 
movement of “Islamic solidarity’’. 
The reference book Religions of South 
Asian Countries by G. Shpazhnikov 
describes the religious situation and 
religious composition of the peoples 
of the South Asian countries. 
Another book in the series “Relig¬ 
ions in the 20th Century’’— 
Buddhism —examines the place and 
role of Buddhism in •the modern 
world, as well as the history of its 



emergence; it also examines its foun¬ 
dations, main tenets and varieties 
(Lamaism, Zen-Buddhism). By 1988 
work will have been completed on 
the book /slam in this series. A 
collection of articles Socio~PoliHcal 
Concepts in Islam. History and Our 
Epoch critically analyses the essential 
political ideas of Islam and shows 
their influence on modern socio¬ 
political concepts, giving rise to 
sharp ideological struggles. We hope 
that the readers' attention will be 
drawn by Yu. Kobishchanov’s 
monograph The History of tiu Dis¬ 
semination of Islam in Africa. A. Ig¬ 
natovich has written an interesting 
work— Buddhism in Japan (an essay on 
the early history). The book describes 
the history of Buddhism in the 
country in the 6th-8th centuries, and 
als<} its specific features in Japan 
which turned it into state ideology. 

In the series “The USSR and 
Countries of the East" fhe following 
volumes are due to appear: The 
USSR and India, The USSR and 
Japan, as well as S. Chimitdorzhiyev’s 
monograph Russia and Mongolia. 

Among the works on the history 
of Ancient Orient mention should be 
made of S. Kuchera’s monc^raph 
Most Ancient and Ancient History of 
China. It is based on the results of 
the latest discoveries of Chinese ar¬ 
chaeologists. A group of authors has 
prepared a work Irderstate Relations 
and Diplomacy in the Ancient Orient, 
which examines, on the basis of 
extant documents, certain specific 
features of the diplomatic practices 
of ancient Oriental states. 

Books in the series “Tracing the 
Lost Cultures of the Orient" will 
continue to be published. An inter¬ 
esting work has been prepared by 
I. Kosikov— Ethnic Processes in Kam¬ 
puchea. In it the author uses widely 
the field material he collected during 
his stay in that country. P. Puchkov’s 
book. The Ethnic Dei^elopmerU of Au¬ 


stralia is the first work in Soviet 
scientific literature on the subject, 
based on a vast amount of statistical 
material. Hie work focuses on the 
intra-ethnic consolidation of the 
Anglo-Australian nation, the assimi¬ 
lation of various immigration 
groups, and the ethnic development 
of the Australian aborigines. 

In 1987 a number of works on 
economic subjects are to be pub¬ 
lished. Among them one by B. Bolo¬ 
tin and V. Sheinis— The Economies of 
Developing Countries in Figures: a 
Reference and Statistical Abstrcxt. It 
contains summary data on the 
dynamics of the population and pro¬ 
duction of 140 countries and ter¬ 
ritories over the past 40 years. It also 
contains the necessary scientific ap¬ 
paratus for continuing statistical in¬ 
vestigations in the future. The bcxik 
Industrialisation of Minor Asian Coun¬ 
tries is most timely, for the number 
of small and medium-sized countries 
on that continent is rather large, and 
their role in regional politics and 
economics is growing. V. Ulyakhin’s 
work Petty CapiuUist Enterprise in 
Eastern Countries examines the pres¬ 
ent stage of that structure and the 
social strata connected with it. 

The Development of CapUalism in the 
Arab World at the I^esent Stage is the 
first comprehensive work showing 
the place of the Arab community in 
the system of world capitalism and 
disclosing the speciHc features of 
their socio-economic structures. 

Several monographs to be pub¬ 
lished in the near future are devoted 
to international relations. Among 
them a collection of articles *'The 
Islamic Factor" in International Ra¬ 
tions in Asia, IrUemational Relations in 
South-East Asia, The UN and the 
Problems of the Restructuring of Inter¬ 
national Economic Relations. Mention 
should also be made of the work by 
S. Gasratyan—/srori and the RSA: 
Aims and Forms of Cooperation, 



M. Amvrosova’s The African 

Policy of Scandinavian Countries, and 
A. Knyaze\’’s work Egypt After Nasser. 

The monograph The Contemporary 
History of the Arab Countries of Asia 
(1917-1985) written by a group of 
authors is a result of the many-year 
painstaking work of several sihoiars 
of the Arab worlfl. A wealth of 
Soviet and foreign material on Arab 
studies and many documents have 
been used. 

The work Indonesia: Laws, Trends 
and Prospects of Development written 
by L. Demin, A. Drugov and 
G. Chufrin analyses the specific fea¬ 
tures of the economic, political and 
scK'ial evolution of the country dur¬ 
ing the years of independence. The 
l«>ok The Contemporary History oj 
Kampuchea gives a broaci overview of 
the countiy’s development fi'om 
1917 to the present day. 

Publication cemtinues of the year- 
b(K)ks India, The People’s Republic of 
China, Japan, Africa in Soviet Studies 
(in EnglLsh); and another yearbook. 
Soviet Oriental Studies, is to be pub¬ 
lished in English. 

Among works on linguistics and 
philology, mention should be made 
of the last vcriumes of the Tibelan- 
Russian-English Dictionary coinpilc'd 
by Professor Yu. Roerich; the origi¬ 
nal work Systems of Personal Names 
among the Peoples of the World; Gram¬ 
mar of the Tamil Language by M. An¬ 
dronov; and the regular issues cjf the 
material of a joint Soviet-Vietnamese 


linguistic expedition. The series 
“Languages of the Peoples of Asia 
and Africa” (there have been 125 
issues since 1958) has already pub¬ 
lished essays by A. Aleksakhin The 
Hakka Dialect (the Chinese Language); 
S. Yankiver— The Guanchow (Canton) 
Dialect of the Chinese Language; 
V. Vydrin —The Looma Language 
(African Languages); M. Dyachkov— 
Creole Langtiages; the book Afraisian 
Languages by the well-known scholar 
I. Dyakemov (in English). 

Among works on literature we 
would like to list L. Cherkassky’s 
book Russian Literature in the East: 
Theory and Practice of. Translation; the 
memograph The Cultural Heritage of 
the Peoples of the East and the Present- 
Day Ideological Struggle written by a 
group of authors; the book Basic 
Categories of Clossical Indian Poetry by 
P. Grintser. Volumes of the series 
“Epics of the Peoples of the USSR” 
continue to c'ome off the press: the 
second volume of the* Kirghiz epic 
Manns and the epic of the Komi 
people. Volumes of Khakassian and 
Karelian epics are in print now. 
Georgian, Japanc.se and Kurd fairy¬ 
tales are to be published in the series 
“Tales and Myths of the Peoples of 
the East”. BcM>ks in the series 
“Storic*s About Eastern Countries" 
and works of classical and modern 
literature of the East are al.so pub¬ 
lished. 


O. Dreycr 



Congresses •Conferences •Symposiums 


A Giant of Russia and World Science 


Th<* 275th anniversary of the birth 
of Mikhail Lomonosov (1711-17(>5) 
was widely celebrated in the Soviet 
Unitm in November 1986. 

I’he jubilee celebrations were at¬ 
tended by outstanding scientists 
from abroad; winner of the 
Lomonosov Gold Medal of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and foreign 
member of the IISSR Academy «>f 
Sciences and Fellow of the Royal 
StK’iety, Ms D. Hfxtgkin (Britain); 
foreign member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and member of 
the Presidium of the Academy of 
Sciences of the GDR, H. Klare; 
foreign member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and member of 
the Czechoslovak Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, V. Zoubek; E. Nardi (Italy); 
and also delegations of scientists 
from Bulgaria headed by the Corres¬ 
ponding Member of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences C. Ivanov, 
from the GDR headed by the Vice 
President of the GDR Academy of 
Sciences W. Bahner, from Poland 
headed by the Vice President of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences K. IJr- 
banik, from Czechoslovakia headed 
by the Vice President of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences 
V. Barus, from Hungary headed by 
Academician L. Leindler, from Mon¬ 


golia headed by the Vice Pie.sidcnt 
of the Mongolian Academy of Sci¬ 
ences S. Natsagdorj, from Vietnam 
headed by the Vice President of the 
National Resean h Centre of Vie¬ 
tnam Nguyen Van Tien, from the 
People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea headed by the Vice President 
of the .Academy of Sciences of PDRK 
Sin Mun Guyu, from Rumania 
headed by Corresponding Member 
of the Rumanian Academy of Sci¬ 
ences V. Sahini. 

* * * 

A celebraticm meeting was held at 
the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow at¬ 
tended by M. Gorbachev, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee, members of the Politburo of 
the CPSU Central Committee 
A. Gromyko, E. Ugachev, N. Ryzh¬ 
kov and V. Vorotnikov, members of 
the All-Union Jubilee Committee, 
scientists, workers in culture and the 
arts, representatives of the public 
and numerous foreign guests. 

The meeting was opened by 
Academician G. Marchuk, President 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
The versatile activity of the founder 
of Russian science, he said, answered 
the vital needs of Russian scK'iety. 
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Lomonosov advanced Russian sci> 
ence to the forefront. He did much 
to develop education in Russia and 
the training of Russian scientists. 
The theoretical foundation of 
Lomonosov’s philosophical and 
natural scientific ideas was the gen¬ 
eral law of conservation, which he 
discovered, pertaining fo matter and 
mcjvement; this law has become a 
basis of modern science. Lomonosov 
was a truly encyclopaedic scientist. 
An ardent patriot, he called for 
peace and cooperation between all 
peoples, considering peace to be the 
necessary condition for the people’s 
welfare and the development of edu¬ 
cation and science. 

The paper “M. V. Lomonosov, 
the Founder of Russian Science” was 
read by Academician 1. Frolov, Vice 
President of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. The life and work of the 
great Russian scientist, he said, rep¬ 
resented a whole eptxrh in the de¬ 
velopment of Russian and world 
science and culture. The speaker 
dwelt in detail on all stages of 
Ix>monosov’s activity, describing his 
major scientific discoveries. His con¬ 
temporaries highly assessed his con¬ 
tribution to science and the arts. He 
was elected an honorary member of 
the Swedish Academy of Sciences, of 
Accademia di Bologna (Italy), and of 
the St. Petersburg Academy of Arts. 

In his speech the First Secretary of 
the Arkhangelsk Regional Party 
Committee P. Telepnev said that 
Lomonosov’s life and work had been 
closely connected with the Russian 
North in the region where he had 
been born. In his lifetime he studied 
the scientific problems of the de¬ 
velopment of the natural riches of 
the North. His dream of turning his 
native Arkhangelsk area into a de¬ 
veloped region of the country has 
come true in Soviet times. The 
speaker described the present state 
of the economy and culture of the 


Arkhangelsk Region, which was a 
multibranch, dynamically developed 
complex, organically combining the 
raw material and manufacturing in¬ 
dustries and power production, ag¬ 
riculture, ramified transport and 
communication network, and re¬ 
search centres. 

Lomonosov’s role as the founder 
of the Russian literary language was 
discussed by A. Mikhailov, Secretary 
of the Board of the Soviet Writers’ 
Union. 

In conclusion Academician 
G. Marchuk said that the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and the jubilee 
meeting had received numerous 
messages of greetings from Soviet 
and foreign public and scientific- 
organisations, including one from 
the Director General of UNESCO 
A. M. M’Bow. The USSR Academy 
of Sciences’ President expressed 
gratitude to all who had sent con¬ 
gratulations on this momentous cKca- 
sion in the history of Russian and 
world science and culture. 

* * * 

A jubilee meeting was also held in 
Leningrad. It was opened by 
G. Marchuk, President of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. The paper 
“The Significance of Lomonosov for 
the Development of Russian Science 
and Culture” was read by Academi¬ 
cian I. Glebov, Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Leningrad Science 
Centre of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. The speaker said that 
Lomonosov’s contribution to the 
spiritual culture of our people could 
hardly be overestimated. His patriot¬ 
ism, his selfless service to his people, 
to the development of science fill us 
with a feeling of profound gratitude. 
Lomonosov’s contribution to world 
science, to the ideals of peace and 
friendship among the p^ples were 
described by the President of the 
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Uzbek Academy of Sciences 
P. Habibullayev. On behalf of 
foreign guests a speech was made by 
Academician V. Zoubek (Czechos¬ 
lovakia). The jubilee meeting was 
attended by the First Secretary of 
the Leningrad Regional Party Com¬ 
mittee Yu. Solovyov, Candidate 
Member of the Politburo of the 
CPSU Central Committee. 


* ♦ ♦ 

In Arkhangelsk, a jubilee meeting 
was held in which, along with rep¬ 
resentatives of the publi<' in the 
region, a delegation of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences headed by 
Academician N. Zhavoronkov, mem¬ 
ber of the Presidium of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, took part, as 
well as a group of Soviet whters, 
foreign scientists and their counter¬ 
parts from many Union and Au¬ 
tonomous republics and cities of the 
country. The meeting was opened by 
the Chairman of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Arkhangelsk Regional 
Soviet of People’s Deputies V, Tre¬ 
tyakov. The main paper was deli¬ 
vered by Academician N. Zhavoron¬ 
kov. Messages of greetings were read 
by A. Mikhailov from the Soviet 
Writers’ Union, and by Academician 
K. Urbanik (Poland) on behalf of 
foreign scientists. 

Celebrations were also held in 
Kholmogory, the native heath of the 


first Russian academician. They were 
attended by Soviet scientists and 
their counterparts from Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Mongolia and Poland. By 
tradition, the Lomonosov Readings 
were delivered there. Professor 
V. Kuznetst>v, Acting Director of the 
Institute of History of Natural and 
Technical Sciences (USSR AS), 
Member of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences I. Lyashko, and Secretary 
of the Arkhangelsk Regional Party 
Committee Yu. Sapozhnikov spoke. 
These readings were also given in 
the village of Lomonosovo. 

* * * 

At the Lomonosov Readings in 
Moscow on the theme “Pomorye— 
Lomonosov’s Birthplace" the follow¬ 
ing papers were read: "Pomorye, 
Lomonosov’s Native Country, an Im¬ 
portant Economic and Cultural Dis¬ 
trict” delivered by Yu. Sapozhnikov, 
Secretary of the Arkhangelsk Reg¬ 
ional Party Committee; "Lomonosov, 
Patriot of His Motherland”, by 
G. Frumenkov; “The Fuel and Ener¬ 
gy Resources of Timan”, by 
N. l,averov, Corr. Mem., USSR AS; 
“Lomonosov and the Forest Prob¬ 
lems of the North”, by Member of 
the All-Union Academy of Agricul¬ 
tural Sciences 1. Melekhov; “De¬ 
velopment Prospects of the Soviet 
Arctic”, by A. Chilingarov; and 
“The Artistic Culture of the North”, 
by N. Meshko. 


International Forum of Economists 


The 8th World Economic Con¬ 
gress was held in Delhi between 
December 1 and 5, 1,986. It was 
sponsored by the International 
^onomic Association (lEA), its sub¬ 
ject being "The Balance Between 
Industry and Agpicukure in 
Economic Development”. The Con¬ 


gress was attended by about 800 
scholars and expens from more than 
60 countries. More than ISO papers 
and communications were submitted 
to the two plenary sessions and 
meetings of 18 sections. They dealt 
with various aspects of the principal 
subject of the Congress; branch 



proportions and ettmomic develop¬ 
ment; general growth rales and their 
connection with the growth rates of 
sectors; teihnologkal links between 
agriculture and industry; economic 
development and scnial justice; 
prices of agricultural and industrial 
products; the interbranch distribu¬ 
tion of resources; world trade and its 
impact on the (orrelation of agricul¬ 
ture and industry; protectionism in 
agriculture and industry; industrial¬ 
isation in the export sector of ag¬ 
riculture; the influence of demog¬ 
raphic policy on the correlation of 
agriculture and industry. A special 
se.ssion was held to discuss the prob¬ 
lems of India's economic develop¬ 
ment. 

The plenary sc*ssion.s heard papeis 
that set the tone for the discussions. 
The two principal papers on the 
main subject of the Congress wc*re 
read by former President of the 
Indian Economic AsscK'ialion 
V.K.R.V. Rao and Academic iati 
O. Bogomolov (USSR). 

'I'he Indian .scientist noted in his 
papc‘r that in presc'tii conditions 
economic growth ratc*.s were con¬ 
nected not so muc h with the propor¬ 
tion of the different .sectors in the 
country’s economy (industry, for ex¬ 
ample), as with the methods and 
technologies used in production. 
Special attention was devoted to the 
need to achieve a balanced economic 
development thanks to which the 
prcKess of continuous imprc*vement 
of the population’s cjuality of life 
could be ensured. This problem is 
bcx'oming fairly acute, inasmuch as 
industrialisation, as a rule, leads to 
the deterioration of the human 
habitat. I’his is why the correlation 
between agriculture and industry 
should also be examined from the 
point of view of the impact of these 
sectors on the state of the ecosphere. 

On this subject, O. Bogomolov- 
stressed that at present ideas about 


the interconnection of the agrarian 
and industrial sectors of the 
economy were changing, as the pro¬ 
cess of integration and the formation 
of national agro-industrial complexes 
arc under way. Characteristically, ag- 
ricultural technicjue itself is increas¬ 
ingly acc]uiring the features of indus¬ 
trial technologies. As a result, gov¬ 
ernment agricultural policy is becom¬ 
ing richer, and is bt*ginning to em¬ 
brace the most important interc;on- 
nections in the entire agro-industrial 
complex. At the same lime, the 
problem of the relationship betw-een 
the two sectors is increasingly charac¬ 
terised by a global aspect. This is 
why all states, especially those ex¬ 
porting agricultural products, .should 
better coordinate their policies and 
action.s. In view of the looming 
disarray in the wcjrld economy the 
Soviet Union is calling on the intcr- 
naiicjnal ccjmmunity to elaborate 
measures to ensure the economic- 
security of countries through collec¬ 
tive control over the dangerous 
trends of world development, the 
abolition of protectionist and dis¬ 
criminatory restrictions, and the re¬ 
nunciation of economic pressure and 
blackmail. 

Several papers at the ses.sions of a 
number of panels were devoted to 
a concrete analysis of economic de¬ 
velopment frotn the point of view of 
the c c>i-relation between agriculture 
and industry. They discussed exten¬ 
sively the experience of scx'ialist 
countries, and this was of great 
interest to representatives of de¬ 
veloping states. This was due to the 
fact that unlike papers by scientists 
and experts from industrial capitalist 
countries, which were often of an 
abstract theoretical character, the 
representatives of socialist states gave 
concrete analyses to economic prob¬ 
lems and recommendatidhs for solv¬ 
ing them. 
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Academician T. Khachaturov 
(USSR) read a paper on the “Inten¬ 
sification of Soil Utilisation in the 
Soviet Union”, which emphasised 
the connection between the acceler¬ 
ated development of agriculture and 
a solution to the problem of improv¬ 
ing land utilisation. The main trends 
in land reclamation in the USSR 
were disclosed, and facts and figures 
cited concerning the assessment of 
land for its efficient utilisation. 

Long-term trends in the growth t)f 
industry and agriculture, and the 
connection between them and their 
influence on the general econcjmic 
development rales of the USSR were 
analysed in L. Nikiforov’s paper. It 
was noted that despite a decline in 
the share of agriculture in the coun¬ 
try’s econ<»my under present condi¬ 
tions, it is still playing a greater role 
in the stKio-economic life of society. 

V. Kiselev’s communication, “Mo¬ 
dem Tendencies in the Indus¬ 
trial and Agricultural Production 
Pricing in the USSR and Their 
Impact on PriKluction Efficiency”, 
evoked mtich interest. He showed 
that the priority growth of the prices 
of the means of prt>duciion for the 
agro-industrial complex is one of the 
main reasons for a rise in the cost of 
agricultural products and, according¬ 
ly, a decline in the profitability of 
production. Parity of prices can be 
achieved, on the one hand, by the 
synchronised movement of the prices 
of industrial and agricultural com¬ 
modities, and on the other, by a 
reduction in the costs of agricultural 
production, which could be achieved 
through a complex of measures to 
raise its efficiency. 

The discussion of the papers sub¬ 
mitted by representatives of the 
USSR and other socialist states 
showed that their conclusions had 
practical value for economists from 
developing countries. Capitalist mod¬ 
ernisation of industry and agricul¬ 


ture in those c{>untries is accom¬ 
panied by the exacerbation of un¬ 
employment and poverty among the 
masses. Not a single industrial 
capitalist state has the experience of 
solving these problems in a histori¬ 
cally short period of time; such 
experience lies beyond the sexial 
potential of capitalism. 

It is not surprising therefore that 
many papers read by representatives 
of developing countries contained 
premises that were at variance with 
the concepts of economic growth put 
forward by Western economists 
(N. Kaldor, S. Kuznets, W. A. Lewis, 
H. B. Chenery, and others). It was 
emphasised in the aforementioned 
paper by V.K.R.V. Rao that develop¬ 
ment could not be reduced to just 
the growth of the gross domestic 
product. Development deals with 
people, and economic grc»wth should 
en.sure prcxluctive emplcjyment for 
the able-btxlied population. It fol- 
Icjwed from the paper that the de¬ 
velopment strategy of the Third 
World countries should differ from 
that in industrial capitalist states. 

In this connection mention should 
be made of the re-evaluation of the 
role of agriculture in the socio¬ 
economic development of newly free 
countries, especially those where a 
greater part of the gainfully emp¬ 
loyed population is drawn to the 
agrarian sector, which was touched 
upon in a number of papers and 
communications. The data obtained 
by an expert at the World Bank 
Cheng Hua, showed that in those 
countries the growth rates of agricul¬ 
ture were an important factor in the 
varying growth rates of industrial 
production, playing a considerable 
role in raising labour prcxluctivity in 
ail spheres of material prexiuction, 
which was no less important than the 
organisation of production for 
expon. 
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A theoretical substantiation of the 
“Agricultural Development Led In¬ 
dustrialisation (ADLI)" concept was 
given in the paper read by J. Wael- 
broeck and I. Adelman (USA). It is 
based on the following premises: 
1) the development of links between 
agriculture and industry sets in mo¬ 
tion the multipliers of the growing 
demand for the commodities pro¬ 
duced in both sectors; 2) capital in¬ 
vestment in agriculture leads to grea¬ 
ter employment than corresponding 
investment in industry; 3) capital 
investment in agriculture depends 
less on an increase in the import of 
materia] and technical resources as 
compared with industry; 4) the high 
efficiency of capital investment in 
agriculture is, at the very least, not 
lower than in industry. At the same 
time (this was also emphasised in 
other papers) a policy oriented to 
the accelerated development of ag¬ 
riculture creates conditions for rais¬ 
ing the incomes of the rural popula¬ 
tion and reducing the scale of mass 
poverty. 

The agrarian sector is playing an 
exceedingly important role in the 
socio-economic life of the Third 
World countries. Its allround de¬ 
velopment creates the prerequisites 
for industrialisation. However, pre¬ 
mature industrialisation isolated 
from the development of agriculture 
and at the expense of the flow of 
resources from the agrarian sphere 
can give rise to stagnation not only 
in agriculture itself, but in industry 
as well. But these papers did not 
provide an answer to the question of 
how it would be possible to moder¬ 
nise the agrarian sector and raise 
agricultural output on that basis. 

The American scientist J. Mellor 
examined in his paper the concept 


of the strategy of acceleration in 
agricultural production. Sp>eciai at¬ 
tention was paid to the need for the 
technological re-equipment oi^ the 
agrarian sector of the developing 
countries* economies and the lower¬ 
ing on that basis of the cost of 
agricultural products. An example of 
such technology is the “green re¬ 
volution” in some Asian developing 
countries. However, it was pointed 
out in the paper by A. Sizov (USSR) 
that the process of modernisation of 
agricultural prcxluction in these 
countries is distinguished by an in¬ 
complete, stagnant character, inas¬ 
much as the major, part of the 
economies, due to their scK'ial and 
economic position, is unable to 
switch over to a relatively broad and 
optimum use of modern agrotechni- 
cal means. Tcx'hnological mrxlernisa- 
tion is impossible without the moder¬ 
nisation of the stK'io-economic struc¬ 
ture of the agrarian sector in de¬ 
veloping countries, which is a prere¬ 
quisite of technological rearmament. 

The Congress contributed to the 
broad exchange of views of rep¬ 
resentatives of different trends and 
schools of economic thought on the 
topical problem of the correlation of 
agriculture and industry in countries 
at various levels and stages of socio- 
ectmomic development. 

The Executive of the International 
Economic Assm iation elected Profes¬ 
sor A. Sen (India) President of lEA 
and Academician B. Csikos-Nagy 
(Hungary) Vice-President. Academi¬ 
cian O. Bogomolov (USSR) was 
elected to the Executive, and 
Academician T. Khachaturov 

(USSR) was appointed counsellor of 
the Executive. 

A. Sizov 
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The Historical Lessons of the Nuremberg Trials 


In 1985-1986 progressive-minded 
people throughout the world 
marked the 40th anniversary of the 
trial of the chief nazi war criminals. 
The International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers sponsored a 
special conference, held in Nurem¬ 
berg in November 1985, devoted to 
the anniversary. In 1986 internation¬ 
al meetings and gatherings were 
organised in Warsaw and Paris. A 
conference in Moscow on November 
11-13, 1986 was one of this series of 
events discussing the historical les¬ 
sons of Nuremberg. 

The latter forum was organised 
jointly by the Institute of the State 
and Law (USSR Academy of Scien¬ 
ces), the Soviet Peace Fund, the Asso¬ 
ciation of Soviet Lawyers, an^ the 
Union of Soviet Societies of Friend¬ 
ship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. It was attended 
by more than 50 guests from 22 
countries: lawyers, historians, jour¬ 
nalists, former members of the In¬ 
ternational Military Tribunal and 
former inmates of the nazi concent¬ 
ration camps. 

The Chairman of the Forum’s 
Organising Committee, Academician 
V: Kudryavtsev (Director of the In¬ 
stitute of the State and Law), spoke 
about the lessons of the Nuremberg 
Trials. It was the first historical 
precedent of trying and punishing 
the most dangerous war criminals, 
he said. The political figures, state 
functionaries and members of cer¬ 
tain organisations of the fascist Reich 
were found guilty of unleashing war 
and perpetrating other international 
crimes and were condeipned to just¬ 
ly severe punishment. The Nurem¬ 
berg Trials implemented the princi¬ 
ple that states and specific persons 
could be held responsible for carry¬ 
ing out a policy of aggression. It 


demonstrated the political, legal and 
moral inadmissibility of such a poli¬ 
cy. The principles outlawing aggres¬ 
sive war have not grown obsolete 
during the past four decades: quite 
on the contrary, they have acquired 
an especial urgency in the present 
difficult international situation. They 
are contributing to the formation of 
a new legal and political outlook in 
tune with the realities of the nuclear- 
space age. 

Those attending were addressed 
by J. Nordmann (France), the Presi¬ 
dent of the International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers, and a 
former member of the Resistance: 
and by G. Mueller (USA); 
A. Lopatka (Poland); G. Wendland 
(GDR); M. Hirsch (FRG); 
S. McBride (Ireland); G. Williams 
(Switzerland); and G. Shaffer (Bri¬ 
tain). 

The following papers were read at 
the plenary sessions: "Lessons of the 
Second World War and the Struggle 
Against Militarism, Fascism and Re¬ 
vanchism", P. Zhilin (Corresponding 
Member, USSR AS), Director of the 
Institute of Military History (USSR 
Ministry of Defence); “The Inviola¬ 
bility of the Nuremberg Principles 
and the Cooperation of States in 
Hunting Down Nazi Criminals", 
N. Bazhenov, First Deputy Pro¬ 
curator General of the USSR; 
"People Remember!”, E. Dolmatovs¬ 
ky, poet and Deputy Chairman of 
the Soviet Peace Committee; "The 
Lessons of Nuremberg and Our 
Epoch”, V. Pustogarov, Deputy Di¬ 
rector of the Institute of the State 
and Law. 

More than 50 Soviet and about 30 
foreign participants in the confer¬ 
ence took part in the proceedings of 
its three sections. The following sub¬ 
jects were discussed: the results of 
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the Second World War and the 
setting up of the International Milit¬ 
ary Tribunal; the criminal character 
of nazi ideology and policy; the 
criminal methods and means they 
used to wage war; the influence of 
the Nuremberg principles on mod¬ 
ern international and national laws; 
the concept of international crime in 
the context of the Nuremberg prin¬ 
ciples; the Nuremberg principles in 
the modern world and the preven¬ 
tion of nuclear catastrophe; cfx>pera- 
tion between states in combatting 
crimes against peace and humanity, 
and the role of the United Nations. 
These subjects were all discussed in 
the context of the principal task now 
facing the peoples of the world: to 
unite their opposition to the new 
common enemy of mankind—the 
threat of nuclear cataclysm. The 
problems of Nuremberg were ex¬ 
amined in close connection with the 
history of the Second World War, its 
main results and lessons. 

The rout of nazism and fascism 
showed that effective Joint action by 
slates with different social systems 
was possible in fighting the common 
enemy. The holding of the Interna¬ 
tional Military Trial of the chief nazi 
war criminals was a manifestation of 
cooperation between the Great Pow¬ 
ers, during the war and immediately 
after it had ended. In accordance 
with the London Agreement of Au¬ 
gust 8, 1945 between the USSR, the 
USA, Great Britain and France (later 
signed by 19 other states) an Inter¬ 
national Military Tribunal was set 

“P- . 

It is alleged in reactionary Western 
historiography that the trials were 
“anti-German", and simply a tradi¬ 
tional meting-out of punishment by 
the victors to the vanquished. In 
reality, however—and this was vivid¬ 
ly shown by those speaking at the 
trials—it was the nazi ringleaders 
not the German people who had 


been brought to account. It was they 
whcj had irresponsibly turned the 
entire state into an instrument of 
their crimes, including crimes com¬ 
mitted against the German people 
themselves. In Nuremberg, human 
justice punished those who had con¬ 
temptuously disregarded the princi¬ 
pal legal standards of human civilisa¬ 
tion. 

The histcjric significance of the 
Nuremberg Trials lies in its vividly 
shown demonstration to the whole 
world of the bestial face of nazism. It 
was irrefutably proved that the nazis 
had quite consciously, and in a 
planned manner, unl^^ashed an ag¬ 
gressive war in Europe; secondly, 
they had not only brought the hor¬ 
rors and misfortunes of war to 
inncxeni peoples, but al-so perpet¬ 
rated unprecedented crimes. The 
nazis disregarded all international 
legal standards and conventions in 
their treatment of POWs and the 
civil population of the tKcupied 
countries. They pursued a monstr¬ 
ous pcjlicy of annihilating and enslav¬ 
ing entire nations. 

The speakers emphasised that the 
aim behind the creation of the Inter¬ 
national Military Tribunal was not 
only to establish guilt and punish the 
chief war criminals. No less impor¬ 
tant was to be its contribution to the 
strengthening of peace. The verdict 
of the Nuremberg Tribunal and the 
ensuing trials of nazi criminals were 
part and parcel of the efforts under¬ 
taken to restore democracy in Ger¬ 
many, achieve a just settlement in 
Europe, and eliminate nazism. 

It was pointed out at the confer¬ 
ence that during all four postwar 
decades, the USSR and other Euro¬ 
pean socialist countries had been 
consistently and unswervingly fulfil¬ 
ling their international commitments 
to track down and punish former 
nazis and their accomplices. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the same cannot be said of 
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the Wettem countries. Disregarding 
the Nuremberg decisions, and ignor¬ 
ing the fact that there is no statute 
of limitations for such crimes, the 
United States and some of its NATO 
allies have time and again refused to 
extradite war criminals to be tried in 
the countries where they had com¬ 
mitted their murderous crimes. 

The conference participants re¬ 
jected the thesis, propounded in the 
West, that it was now time to bury 
past crimes in oblivion or that talk 
about Nuremberg prevented closer 
understanding between nations. In 
fact, however, such systematic and 
conscious silence about Nuremberg 
could only encourage militarism and 
revanchism. 

The sentence passed on Oc¬ 
tober 1, 1946, naturally dealt with 
individual criminals. This is anc im- 
mutable principle of criminal re¬ 
sponsibility. At the same time, as 
many speakers noted, the Nurem¬ 
berg Trial verdicts had a more 
general “political implication”, as 
was shown by their assessment of 
nazi ideology, an ideology of viol¬ 
ence and genocide. The verdicts 
condemned racism as a criminal 
concept and practice impermissible 
in human society. 

The principles of Nuremberg now 
unite all who advocate legality, peace 
and cooperation between the peoples 
of the world. These principles were 
thoroughly discussed at the confer¬ 
ence. The speakers noted their con¬ 
temporary relevance when the im¬ 
perialists were committing new 
crimes against peace and humanity, 
and when racism and neofascism 
were becoming active in many coun¬ 
tries. 

In accordance with the Charter of 
the International Military Tribunal, 
the unleashing and waging of an 
aggressive^ war were considered a 
crime against humani^; so were its 
planning and preparatmn, including 


war propaganda. It was pointed out 
at the conference that the USSR and 
other socialist states advocated the 
adoption and observance of interna¬ 
tional laws that contributed to the 
preservation of world peace; they 
insist that private citizens and states¬ 
men inciting war and preparing it 
materially and ideologically be strict¬ 
ly brought to account. 

The conference has shown that 
the Nuremberg Trials and the 
Tokyo Trial of the chief Japanese 
war criminals are objects of consunt 
academic interest. We must have a 
proper grasp of the principles un¬ 
derlying these trials, since a great 
number of new types of weapons of 
mass destruction, primarily nuclear 
weapons, have subsequently come 
into being. 

The International Military Tribun¬ 
al in Nurembetg exposed the false 
attempts of the nazi militarists to 
present their aggressive wars as 
“preventive”. And today as well 
some politicians overseas are talking 
about a preventive nuclear war and, 
under the pretext of the “strategic 
defence initiative”, begin a new, 
extremely dangerous round of the 
arms race. 

The speakers noted that it was 
necessary, on the basis of the princi¬ 
ples of the Nuremberg Trials, to 
define the concept of international 
crime in the nuclear-space age. Its 
most characteristic feature is that it is 
spearheaded against the vital inter¬ 
ests of the international community, 
irrespective of the affiliation of states 
to one or another social system. The 
principle of individual responsibility 
for crimes against peace and human¬ 
ity realised in Nuremberg should be 
further developed. The significance 
of that principle is growing as milit¬ 
ary hardware is computerised. Some 
Western lawyers maintain that in 
sudi circumstances the responribility 
of particular individuals for starting 



a global nuclear conflict and for 
assuring the future destiny of man¬ 
kind is removed and instead placed 
on anonymous computer program¬ 
mes. Such view is immoral. Techni¬ 
cal progress does not remove the 
responsibility of those men who use 
it to the service of war and deliber¬ 
ately create a chaotic, uncertain and 
unpredictable atmosphere in interna¬ 
tional relations; on the contrary, it 
greatly increases it. 

New forms of international crime 
have now become widespread—the 
use of mercenaries, state terrorism 
and the waging of undeclared wars. 
International criminal law should 
therefore be elaborated further. The 
role of the United Nations in this 
respect, might be strengthened and a 
judicial body which could specifically 
deal with crimes against peace and 
humanity might be established. 

Another subject that drew the 
attention of the conference particip¬ 
ants was Nuremberg and education 
in the spirit of peace. The speakers 
reminded the conference that the 
Nuremberg Trials had become a 
milestone in increasing the peoples’ 
realisation of the pernicious charac¬ 
ter of wars and aggression, and had 
contributed to the emergence of 
mass anti-war movements. Texiay the 
anti-militarist potential of Nurem¬ 
berg was still far from exhausted. Its 
principles and experience could ac¬ 
tively be used in educating young 
p>eople. 

A constant theme of all the papers 
and communications read at the 
conference was that the Nuremberg 
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Trials had been an unforgettable 
and important event, in human his¬ 
tory, for mankind had paid tcxi high 
a price for the nazi crimes^ The 
historical significance of the Nurem¬ 
berg Trials was not just that they led 
to the punishment of the chief nazi 
criminals: it also greatly helped to 
create the new principles of relations 
between states. The verdict of the 
International Military Tribunal is 
still relevant: it calls on the peoples 
of the world to be vigilant and 
intolerant of each and every form of 
racism and militarism, and to pre¬ 
vent the unleashing of a new world 
war. The Soviet-sponsored program¬ 
me for the elimination of nuclear 
weapons before the year 2000 is 
aimed at the creation of a world 
without wars and the establishment 
of universal security. 

The participants in the conference 
expressed the hope that, all difficul¬ 
ties notwithstanding, the Soviet- 
American dialogue would produce 
positive results and contribute to the 
establishment of a new world order, 
ensuring life without wars. 

The concluding plenary session of 
the conference adopted a Message to 
peaceloving people the world over. 
It emphasised that the Nuremberg 
Trials at the time provided a vivid 
example of effective cooperation be¬ 
tween lawyers from the countries of 
the anti-Hitler coalition. Today also 
the Nuremberg legal principles are a 
firm basis for cooperation in the 
name of peace. 

Yu. Shulzhenko 


♦ Held in Moscow the All-Union attended by representatives of the 

Conference of Social Scientists was USSR Academy of Sciences, 

_ Academies of Sciences of Union 

The review covers the events of republics, the Academy of Social 

November-December 1986 and January Sciences, the Institute of Marxism- 

Leninism under the CC CPSU, and 



lecturers at higher educational in¬ 
stitutions. Academician P. Fedoseyev, 
Vice-President of the USSR AS, 
stressed in his paper that the all- 
Union conference of heads of social 
sciences departments held between 
October 1 and 3, 1986 did much to 
raise the role of science and to 
further develop the Marxist-Leninist 
theory. He cautioned against con¬ 
tentment with the recent positive 
changes in social science. On the 
whole, this sphere of research, 
economics and philosophy in par¬ 
ticular, df>es not meet the demands 
of the present stage of society’s 
development. They lack profundity 
when dealing with many a complex 
problem of stx'ial development in the 
world and in the socialist community 
countries. Forecasts made by .srxrial 
scientists still lag behind the' real 
developments, sfx'ial science still 
being divorced from reality and li¬ 
mited to descriptions. The Academy 
of Sciences, Fedoseyev continues, is 
changing the organisational pattern 
and enriching the content of scien¬ 
tific quest. The Academy’s depart¬ 
ments and institutions have received 
broader rights in planning and cfx>r- 
dinating their activity and in training 
young researchers. They established 
closer links with higher educational 
institutions. 

The discussion of Fedoseyev's 
paper attracted Academicians 

S. Tikhvinsky, B. Rybakov, V. Vin¬ 
ogradov, I. Mints, A. Aganbegyan, 

T. Khachaturov, 1. Lukinov, 

V. Kudryavtsev, A. Rumyantsev, and 
Yu. Bromley: Corresponding Mem¬ 
bers of the USSR AS P. Nikolayev, 
A. Krushanov, B. Lomov, V. Chich- 
kanov, G. Starushenko, and A. Dere¬ 
vyanko; Academician of the Latvian 
Academy of Sciences V. Steinbergs; 
Director of the Institute of Sociologi¬ 
cal Studies, USSR AS, V. Ivanov; 
acting Director of the Institute of the 
History of Natural Science and 


Technology, USSR AS, V. Kuznet¬ 
sov; S. Schmidt, D. Sc. (Hist.), and 
L. Stanis, D. Sc. (Philos.). 

A meeting of the Scientific Council 
on Problems of Peace and Dtsarmament, 
USSR AS, the USSR State Committee 
on Science and Technology and the 
Soviet Peace Committee was held at 
the Presidium of the USSR AS in 
Moscow. It was dedicated to the 
anniversary of M. Gorbachev’s State¬ 
ment of January 15, 1986. Op)ening 
the meeting. Academician 
P. Fedoseyev, Vice-President of the 
USSR AS, said that the year 1986 
was marked by an active and consis¬ 
tent struggle of the CPSU, the Soviet 
Government and the Soviet people 
for a decisive impnivement of inter¬ 
national relations. Academician 
G. Arbatov, Director of the Institute 
of US and Canadian Studies, USSR 
AS, read his paper “A New Political 
Thinking and the Struggle Against 
the Threat of War”. Academicians 
E. Primakov and M. Markov, 
I. Frolov, Corr. Mem., USSR AS, 
and M. Titarenko, Director of the 
Institute of the Far East, USSR AS, 
spoke about the role of the Soviet 
academic community, of the nations 
of the world in the struggle fur 
peace and disarmament. They dwelt 
on the tasks of the Scientific Council 
in generalising the Soviet peace in¬ 
itiatives. The meeting adopted an 
Appteal to the international and na¬ 
tional scientific organisations and to 
the scientists of the USA, Great 
Britain, France and other countries 
to use their authority to stop the 
nuclear arms race while there is a 
unique opponunity to do so. 

sH Late in 1986 the Soviet public 
marked the I20tk birth anniversary of 
Sun Yat-een (1866-1926), the outstand¬ 
ing Chinese revolutianary-demoertd. 

The Jnstkute of the Far East, USSfl 
AS, convened a seienHfk eonfevmee bn 



the occasion in Moscow. It was 
opened by Academician S. Tikhvins¬ 
ky, Secretary of the USSR AS De¬ 
partment of History. He delivered 
the main paper “Sun Yat-sen—the 
Great Chinese Revolutionary- 
Democrat and a Friend of the Soviet 
Union”. Papers were delivered also 
by: M. Titarenko, Director of the 
Institute of the Far East, “Sun Yat- 
sen on Social Progress"; A. Kartuno- 
va, “Lenin and Sun Yat-sen”; L. De- 
lyusin, “Studies of Sun Yat-sen's 
Views in the PRC (1978-1986)”; 
L. Borokh, “The ’Datong’ Tradition¬ 
al Ideal and Socialist Searchings of 
Sun Yat-sen (the Xinhai Period)”; 
A. Meliksetov, “Sun Yat-sen’s 
Economic Programme”; A. Pisarev, 
“Sun Yat-sen and the Agrarian- 
Peasant Question”; G. Sukharchuk, 
“Authority of the Revolution 
Leader”; N. Samoilov, “Studies of 
Sun Yat-sen’s Life, Activities and 
Ideas in Research Institutions of the 
Guangdong Province”; L. Berezny, 
“Sun Yat-sen and the Problem of 
Reestablishing the National State¬ 
hood”; M. Yuryev and A. Pantsov, 
“Cooperation Between the Chinese 
Communist Party and Sun Yat-sen”; 
R. Mirovitskaya, “On the First Dip¬ 
lomatic Contacts Between Sun Yat- 
sen and the Soviet Government”; 
A. Semenov, "Sun Yat-sen and Liao 
Zhongkai”; N. Kalyuzhnaya, “Zhang 
Binglin, a Man Who Agreed with 
Sun Yat-sen and Oppos^ Him at 
the Same Time”; F. Belelyubsky 
and E. Ghapkevich, “Sun Yat-sen 
and Revolutionary Russia”; 
£. Konovalov, “The Means of 
Transportation in Sun Yat-sen’s 
Economic Programme”. Chinese 
participants delivered the following 
papers: Liu Danian, “Times and 
People”; Li Kan, “Sun Yat-sen and 
the Confudan Philosophic Tradi¬ 
tion”; Li Fenling, Counsellor-Envoy 
of the PRC’s Embassy in the USSR 
also attended the conference. 


« * * 

A muting of the Moscow puUic 
sponsored by the Presidium qf the 
Union of the Soviet Societies of 
Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries and by the 
Central Board of the Soviet-Chinese 
Friendship Society heard 
M. Titarenko’s paper “Sun Yat-sen, 
the Great Chinese Patriot, Revolutio¬ 
nary, Democrat and Friend of the 
Soviet Union”. The speaker de¬ 
scribed Sun Yat-sen as a fighter for 
national independence and revival of 
China who strove to see her a great 
and independent country, an equal 
member of the international com¬ 
munity, and who favoured friend¬ 
ship and cooperation between China 
and the Soviet Union. U Zewang, 
the PRC’s Ambassador in the USSR 
was present at the meeting. 


* * « 

Academician S. Tikhvinsky, Chair¬ 
man of the Soviet-Chinese Friend¬ 
ship Society, took part in the fes¬ 
tivities dedicated to Sun Yat-sen held in 
the PRC. 

The Guangdong province wel¬ 
comed an International Scientific 
Conference organised by the Chin¬ 
ese Society for Studying Sun Yat- 
sen’s Legacy. Besides Chinese scho¬ 
lars it was attended by researchers 
from Australia, Canada, France, 
GDR, Japan, PDRK, the Philippines, 
the USA, the USSR and by scholars 
of Chinese origin who live outside 
the PRC. Tlie plenary session heard 
S. Tikhvinsky’s paper “Sun Yat-sen 
and Soviet Russia”. 

At the reception which followed 
the gala meeting Tikhvinsky pre¬ 
sented the sponsors with the book 
Testament of the Chinese Revolutionary 
(Sun YaUsen: Life, Strug^ and Evolu¬ 
tion of Pditical Views) issued late in 
1986. 
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^ New Delhi was the venue of the 
SixA Plenary Session of the Indo^Soviet 
Joint Commission for Cooperation tn 
Social Scierues. The Soviet side was 
represented by G. Kotovsky, Deputy 
Co<hairman of the Commission, 
G. Bongard-Levin (Corr. Mem., 
USSR AS), R. Munchayev, T. Sha- 
humyan, S. Molodtsov, and 
F. Varikov. Participating in the Com¬ 
mission’s work from the Indian side 
were G. Parthasarathi, Co-chairman 
of the Commission, Moonis Raza, 
Ravindra Kumar, D. D. Narula, 
C. N. Chakravarty, V. S. D.’Souza, 
Naseem Bhatia, T. R. Sareen, Iqbal 
Narain, R. Barman Chandra, Vinod 
K. Mehta. The parties stressed their 
desire to expand and deepen the ties 
between social scientists of both 
countries. The session summarised 
the Commission’s activity in 19^5- 
1986 and adopted a plan for the 
next three years. It envisages twelve 
joint seminars on history, economics, 
international relations, literature, 
geography, etc. to be carried out in 
1987-1989. Some of them will be 
held within the framework of the 
festivals of India in the USSR and 
the USSR in India. The agreement 
has been reached on joint research 
in “Cultural Plurality and National 
Integration’’ and “C^est for Peace 
and Development: Role of India and 
the Soviet Union”. The sides plan to 
conduct joint research in the 
Sanskrit studies and archaeology, or¬ 
ganise a broader exchange of resear¬ 
chers and literature, and issue joint 
publications. 

Ht The FourA Congress of Ae USSR 
PhUosophic SociOy was held in Mos¬ 
cow. V. Stolyarov, Vice-President of 
the Society, reported on the Society’s 
work. In the discussion that followed 
some SO participants stressed that 
(rfiUosophy is expected to be a 
theoretical instrument of the qualita¬ 
tive changes under way in our socie¬ 


ty. They noted that it, however, has 
failed so far to meet the new de¬ 
mands posed by the CPSU and by 
the life of Soviet society. I. Frolov 
(Corr. Mem., USSR AS) was elected 
President of the Society. 

♦ In Moscow, the Institute of 
Philosophy, USSR AS, and the USSR 
Philosophic Society sponsored an All- 
Union Conference “'The 27A Congress 
of the CPSU and Topical Problems of 
Ae ^rug^ Between Ae Two 
Ideologies". N. Lapin. Director of the 
Institute, opened the conference. 
The plenary session heard the fol¬ 
lowing papers: “The Role of the 
Strategy of Acceleration in Realising 
the Advantages of Socialism and the 
Ideological Struggle” (K. Mikulsky, 
Deputy Director of the Institute of 
the Economy of the World Socialist 
System, USSR AS); and “Ideological 
Subversion in the Strategy of Im¬ 
perialist Propaganda” by D. Tol- 
stukhin. Deputy Director of 
the Institute of S^iological Studies, 
USSR AS. Then the work of the 
conference proceeded in four 
panels: general problems of the 
dialectics of social development in 
the conditions of struggle between 
the two ideologies; dialectics of the 
present stage of the development of 
socialist society and ideological strug¬ 
gle; specific features of ideological 
and theoretical crisis of present-day 
capitalism; the ideologic^ struggle, 
psychological warfare and ideological 
subversions. Sixty-odd papers were 
heard at the panels’ meetings. 

4s "The Dialectics of Socialist Deoelop- 
merU of the PreserU &age" was the thenu 
of an Alt-Union Coordination Session 
held in Moscow at the Institute of 
Philosophy, USSR AS. N. Lapin, Di¬ 
rector of the Institute, delivered a 
paper “The Dialectics of Renewal of 
Socialism”. Co-papers were read by 
Yu. netnikov, “Along the Road of 
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Acceleration: Dialectics of Productive 
Forces and Production Relations”; 
V. Guliev, “Detn<icratisation of Stxri- 
ety and Intensification of the 
Human Factor” and V. Mezhuyev, 
“Philosophy and Social Practice of 
Socialism”. Then the work of the 
session prtx'eeded in four panels: the 
dialectical nature of acceleration and 
approach to revealing its stages; the 
essence of reconstructing economic 
and social structures as an objective 
basis fur acceleration; democratisa- 
tion of socialist society and intensifi¬ 
cation of the human factor; the role 
of philosophy in the strategy of 
acceleration. More than 90 papers 
were read. 

ik Commemorative readings dedicated to 
Academician B. Kedrov (1903-1985), 
outstanding Soviet philosopher and his¬ 
torian of science, were organised in 
Moscow by the Department of 
Philosophy and Law of the USSR 
AS; the Institute of Philosophy, 
USSR AS; the Institute of the His¬ 
tory of Natural Science and Technol- 
ogy, USSR AS and the Soviet Na¬ 
tional Union of Historians of Natur¬ 
al Science and Technology, USSR 
AS. Academician A. Egorov, 
Academician-ScxTetary of the De¬ 
partment of Philosophy and Law 
made the introductory speech. The 
papers were read by Academician 
A. Yanshin, “On the Time of the 
Emergence of Life on Earth” and 
Academician N. Moiseyev, “Al¬ 
gorithms of Evolution”. 

♦ A congress on the subject “Falsifica¬ 
tions in the Middle Ages" held in 
Munich and sponsored by the 
Munich Institute “Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica” brought together 
600-odd academics from 26 coun¬ 
tries, including Czechoslovakia, 
GDR, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
USSR, and Yugoslavia. Tlie particip¬ 
ants heard 27 papers, including the 


communication by S. Kashtanov (the 
Institute of the History of the USSR, 
USSR AS) who treated the falsifica¬ 
tion of acts in Russia in the I4th- 
16th centuries. 

5k Paris was the venue of an interna¬ 
tional scientific colloquium “The 
People’s Front: National Distinctions 
and International Aspects" which at¬ 
tracted historians from 20 countries, 
including Bulgaria, China, GDR, 
Hungary, and the USSR. Soviet 
scholars read the papers: “Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the People’s Front: 
Some Aspects of the Socio-Political 
Struggle”, T. Timofeyev (Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS); “The National 
and the International in the Process 
of Elaborating the Policy of the 
People’s Front in the 1930s” 
(L. Minayev); "The Lessons of the 
People’s Front Today” (G. Vtxl- 
olazov); “The Role of Mass Actions 
in the Formation of the People’s 
Front” (A. Semenov). 

ife Copenhagen played host to the 
First Soviet-DaniA Historians Collo¬ 
quium organised by the Danish Com¬ 
mittee of International Cooperation 
of Historians and the USSR National 
Committee of Historians. The Soviet 
side submitted the following papers: 
“Kiev and Constantinople: Cultural 
Ties Before the 13th Century” 
(Z. Udaltsova, Ck}rr. Mem., USSR 
AS); “The General and the Specific- 
in the Development of the Russian 
Town in the 9th-12th Centuries” 
(A. Sakharov); “The Early Feudal 
Town in Eastern Europe” 
(A. Novoseltsev, Corr. Mem., USSR 
AS); “Typology of the Beginning of 
Mediaeval Town: Formation in 
Europe and Scandinavia” 
(A. Svanidze); “Towns in North-East 
Russia in the 13th-15th Centuries” 
(V. Kuchkin): “Novgorod: Some 
Problems of the Town’sl*SociaI Struc¬ 
ture (the 10th-15th Centuries)” 
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(V, Yanin, Corr. Mem., USSR AS); 
“Recent Archaeological and Ar¬ 
chitectural Investigations in Staraya 
Ladoga" (A. Kirpichnikov); “Genesis 
of the Livonian Town in the 13th 
Century” (A. Tarvel). The Danish 
side presented the papers: “‘The 
Mediaeval Town’—a Project Com¬ 
bining Historical and Archaeological 
Investigations of the History of Dan¬ 
ish Towns” (O. Olsen); “The Origin 
of Township in Denmark” (I. Skov- 
gaard-Petersen); “Property and So¬ 
cial Structure” (Th. Jexlev); “About 
Church-Topography and Mediae¬ 
val Urbanisation” (E. Nyborg); 
“Privileges and Legal Rights for 
Provincial Boroughs” (I. Dubeck); 
“The Foreigners and Aliens in Dan¬ 
ish Mediaeval Towns” (Th. Riis); 
“Early Ribe. Its History from the 3th 
to the 12th Century” (M. Bencard); 
“Liubice of King Heinrich of the 
Obodrites in Regional History Prior 
to the 12th Century” (H. Andersen); 
“Arhus—a Fortified Town of the 
Viking Perkxl” (H. Madsen). 

^ A scientific conference marking the 
30th anniversary of heroic expedition of 
“Granma" (1956) was sponsored in 
Moscow by the USSR AS Institutes 
of Latin America, of the Economy of 
the World Socialist System and of 
World History and by a number of 
public organisations. The plenary 
session was opened by Pilot- 
Cosmonaut V. Shatalov, President of 
the Soviet-Cuban Friendship Society. 
The papers were read by; A. Be- 
karevich (Institute of Latin America, 
USSR AS), “‘Granma’: Its Historical 
Experience and Significance Today”; 
and Rafael Marrero, “The 30th An¬ 
niversary of ‘Granma’ and the Re¬ 
volutionary Armed Forces of Cuba”. 
The work of the conference pro¬ 
ceeded in two panels: the historic 
signiBcance of ‘Granma’, and social¬ 
ist Cuba—embodiment of the ideals 
of ‘Granma’ where some 30 papers 
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and communications were heard. 
Isabel Alliende, Counsellor-Envoy of 
the Embassy of Cuba in the USSR 
took part in the conference. 

^ An international conference of the 
Club of Rome “The African Predica¬ 
ment in Modem Global Society" which 
was held in Yaounde (Cameroon) 
attracted about 120 representatives 
from 11 African and 11 West Euro¬ 
pean countries and from China, the 
USA and the USSR. The particip¬ 
ants discussed papers dealing with 
the following subjects; “The Geo¬ 
strategic Role of Africa in the 14 
Coming Years”, “Potentialities of Af¬ 
rica in Scientific and Technological 
Development”, “Managing Drought 
and Famine in Africa”, “Revising 
the Lagos Plan of Action”, “Reflec¬ 
tion on the African Debt Problems”, 
“New Strategies for Rural Develop¬ 
ing Policy”, “The African Enter¬ 
prises and Their Management”. The 
conference was concluded with the 
adoption of the Yaounde Declara¬ 
tion. A researcher from the Institute 
of Africa, USSR AS, V. Baskin took 
part in the conference. 

sk “The Questions of Development (of 
the Newly Free Countries): Dimensions, 
Results and Perspectives" was the theme 
of an international cdloquium which 
took place in Tunis and brought 
together representatives from 
Algeria, Belgium, Egypt, France, 
FRG, Kuwait, Morocco, Switzerland, 
Syria, Tunisia, and USSR. Some 30 
papers were submitted. V. Kukush¬ 
kin, a researcher from the Institute 
of Africa, USSR AS, read his paper 
“The Development and Utilisation 
of Natural Resources: Problems of 
the Power Policies of the Arab Coun¬ 
tries”. 

Ht “International Relations and Burn¬ 
ing Problems of insuring Peace and 
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Security in the Far East’" was the theme 
of an international conference held in 
Moscow by the Institute of the Far 
East, UtSSR AS, with the participa¬ 
tion of academics from Bulgaria, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, GDR, Hun¬ 
gary, Mongolia, Poland, USSR, and 
Vietnam. I. Kovalenko, deputy head 
of the International Department of 
the CC CPSU, and M. Kapitsa, De¬ 
puty Foreign Minister of the USSR, 
delivered their speeches at the open¬ 
ing of the conference. Thirty-six 
papers on two subjects were submit¬ 
ted: general problems of the present 
internatif>nal-politicaI situation in the 
Asian-Pacific region and an analysis 
of the foreign policies of certain 
states in this region. The Soviet 
participants read the following pap¬ 
ers: “The Soviet Strategy of Peace 
and the Asian-Pacific Region” 
(M. Titarenko); “The Military- 
Political Situation and the Ways to 
Relaxing Tension in the Asian- 
Pacific Region” (A. Nikonov); 
“Mutually Beneficial Economic 
Cooperation as the Way to Peace 
and Security in the Asian-Pacific 
Region” (V. Khlynov); “Improve¬ 
ment of the Soviet-Chinese Relations 
as a Factor of Shaping the Interna¬ 
tional-Political Situation in the Asian- 
Pacific Region” (A. Yakovlev); “An 
Approach of the Japanese Ruling 
Circles to the Problems of Peace and 
Security” (D. Petrov); “New Initia¬ 
tives of the People’s Democratic Re¬ 
public of Korea on Strengthening 
Peace and Security on the Korean 
Peninsula” (Yu. Ognev). Foreign 
participants submitted the following 
papers: “Mutual Dependence of Sec¬ 
urity of Europe and Asia" (M. Mat- 
ous, Czechoslovakia); “For Peace, 
Security and Development” (M. Her- 
nandes, Cuba); “The Initiative of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, an Im- 
ponant Contribution to Searching 
the Ways of Strengthening Security 
in Asia” (D. Maam, Mongolia). 


♦ The First Asia Pacific Round-Table 
on Confiderue Building and Conflict 
Reduction in the Pacific held in Kuala 
Lumpur (Malaysia) by the Msflaysian 
Institute of Strategic and Interna¬ 
tional Studies brought together par¬ 
ticipants from 15 countries, includ¬ 
ing China, People’s Democratic Re¬ 
public of Korea, USSR, and Viet¬ 
nam. G. Chufrin (the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, USSR AS) deli¬ 
vered his paper “Korean Peninsula: 
Mounting Tension”. G. Trofimenko 
(the Institute of US and Canadian 
Studies, USSR AS) participated in 
discussing the problem of the Soviet- 
American relations* in the Asian 
Pacific region. 

ik Geneva hosted a session of the 
Pugwash Workshop which discussed 
the problems of stopping the nuclear 
arms race, preventing the militarisa¬ 
tion of space and averting the threat 
of nuclear war. The session gathered 
representatives from 14 countries, 
among which were China, Poland 
and USSR. The Soviet delegation 
was represented by Academician 
M. Markov, Chairman of the Soviet 
Pugwash Committee (delegation 
head). An. Gromyko (Corr. Mem., 
USSR AS), N. Chervov and V. Pav- 
lichenko. 

4c Dacca played host to an Inteima- 
tional Seminar on the Security of Small 
States organised by the Bangladesh 
Institute of International and 
Strategic Studies which attracted 
academics from 15 countries, includ¬ 
ing the USSR. P. Sadykhov, a re¬ 
searcher of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, USSR AS, read his paper 
“Soviet Initiatives on Security in the 
Asian Region”. 

4c Moscow was the venue of a ses¬ 
sion of experts within the framework 
of the pn^t of tiu Euro^an Coordina¬ 
tion Cintrr for Research and Documen- 
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tation in Social Sciences (Vienna 
Centre) “SemUaks tn Comparative 
Studies. A Dictionary of International 
Relations Terms: the Fined Act on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(Helsi^i, 1975)". It brought to¬ 
gether experts from 10 European 
countries, including GDR, Hungary, 
USSR, and Yugoslavia. The particip¬ 
ants discussed questions related to 
preparing a six-volume glossary and 
a collective international monograph 
on the problems of security and 
cooperation in Europe. The- papers 
were read by L. Kyuzajyan (USSR), 
M. Lesage (France) and T. Parkhali- 
na (USSR). In the context of the 
Vienna Meeting of the Countries- 
Parties to the Conference on Securi¬ 
ty and Cooperation in Europe which 
is now in progress the project ac¬ 
quires a special significance: it can 
tangibly contribute to broader coop¬ 
eration between academics of the 
socialist and the capitalist countries 
of Europe and improve understand¬ 
ing between East and West. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Vienna welcomed a session of the 
Coordination Committee of the Project 
attended by representatives of 
France, FRG, GDR and USSR. The 
session elaborated in detail the struc¬ 
ture of the collective monograph and 
entrusted the Coordination Commit¬ 
tee with the task of writing a model 
chapter. 

"The Participation of the Working 
People in Technological, Organisational 
and Social Changes in Production" was 
the theme of the Soviet-West German 
symposium sponsored by the Fried¬ 
rich Eben Research Centre (Bonn) 
in Saarbrucken. The Soviet side sub¬ 
mitted the folloMring papers: “Plan¬ 
ning of Social Processes and Sociolo¬ 
gy" (V. Ivanov, delegation head. Di¬ 
rector of the Institute of Sociological 


Studies, USSR AS); “Managerial 
Labour under Socialism: Problems 
and Prospects" (A. Andreyev); 
“Socio-Psychological Reserves of 
Health and Quality of the Labour 
Potential among Various Socio- 
Demographic Groups in the USSR" 
(A. Antonov); “Participation of the 
Working People in Determining 
Perspectives of Technological De¬ 
velopment. A Theoretico-Methodo- 
logi<^ Aspect” (Yu. Davydov). 
The West German participants 
read the following papers: 
“Participation of the Working People 
in Managing Plants and Other 
Enterprises. History, Perspectives 
and Its Significance for Work¬ 
ers” (H. Kotthoff); “Modern Tech¬ 
nical and Oi^anisational Processes at 
Enterprises and the Future of 
Labour Policy” (U. Jurgens); “Joint 
Management and Region: the Im¬ 
pact of the Crisis in the Steel Making 
Industry on Different Regions and 
the Potentiality Limits of Overcom¬ 
ing It Through Legal Measures En¬ 
suring the Participation of the Work¬ 
ing People in Managing the Steel 
Making and Mining Enterprises" 
(E. Fricke); “The Possibilities for 
Raising Skills of the Working People 
at a Large Enterprise in the Condi¬ 
tions of Technological Changes” 
(H. Wiedemann); “Participation of 
the Working People at West 
European Enterprises. The Results 
of the Empirical Research Project" 
(W. Schuchardt). V. Kudinov, a re¬ 
searcher from the Institute of 
Sociological Studies, USSR AS, par¬ 
ticipated in the symposium. 

The Ilth Congress of the Interna¬ 
tional Society of Social Defence (ISSD) 
on the subject “The International 
Dimension of Contemporary 
Societies in the Field of Criminality 
and the Responses of the Movement 
of Social Defence" gathered in 
Buenos Aires more than 400 dele- 
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gates from 33 countries of Europe, 
Africa, Asia, North and South 
America, including China, Cuba and 
the USSR. The Institute of the State 
and Law, USSR AS, a member of 
ISSD, was represented by E. Mel¬ 
nikova, a senior researcher of the 
Institute, Deputy Secretary-General 
of ISSD. The Soviet side prepared 
and submitted the general regional 
paper “The Present-Day Global Pro¬ 
cesses and the Prevention of Crime 
in Socialist Society” (authors— 
Academician V. Kudryavtsev and 
E. Melnikova). The report asserted 
the basic propositions of the socialist 
conception of crime prevention in 
the context of ISSD’s activity and 
contributed to interpreting the 
humanist and democratic ideas of 
the socialist criminal law and crimi¬ 
nal policy. The key concept of the 
Soviet paper has been reflected in 
the final document of the congress. 

♦ The 3(Hh Annml Meeting of the 
Soviet Association of International Law 
was held in Moscow. The following 
papers were heard: “Setting up a 
Comprehensive System of Interna¬ 
tional Security and International 
Law” (G. Tunkin, Corr. Mem., 
USSR AS, Chairman of the Associa¬ 
tion); “New Tendencies in Interna¬ 
tional Legal Regulations” (G. Ig¬ 
natenko and S. Malinin): "New Fea¬ 
tures in Exercising International 
Law” (1. Lukashchuk); “Legal As¬ 
pects of International Economic Sec¬ 
urity” (M. Boguslavsky). The meet¬ 
ing reviewed the activity of the 
Association’s Executive Committee 
for the period of 1984-1986, heard 
the information on the work of the 
Editorial Council of The Soviet Year¬ 
book of International Law, and elected 
a new Executive Committee. Tunkin 
remained the Association’s Chair¬ 
man. V. Vereshchetin and A. Mov- 
chan were elected Deputy Chairmen. 
Experts in international law from 


Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
GDR, Poland, and Rumania partici¬ 
pated in the meeting. 

# 

He An international conference of Af¬ 
ricanists dedicated to ike memory of 
A. Klingenheben and H. Stumme 
sponsored by the Karl Marx Univer¬ 
sity in Leipzig attracted linguists 
from Austria, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, Poland, and USSR. 
The Soviet side was represented by 
researchers from the Institute of 
Linguistics and the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, both of the USSR 
AS. The comparative-historical 
studies (mainly studies in Afro-Asian 
languages) were in the focus of the 
conference. The Soviet Africanists 
read the following papers: “Structur¬ 
al and Typological Classification of 
the Berber Languages” (A. Aichen- 
vald): “On Deciphering the Libyan 
Inscriptions in the Libyan Desert 
and on the Canary Islands” and 
“The Tuaregs of the Canary Is¬ 
lands” (A. Militarev); “Typology of 
the Nominal Classes in African Lan¬ 
guages” (N. Okhotina); “The Chad 
Languages and Their Role in Afri¬ 
can Linguistics” (V. Porkhomovsky). 

He The Fourth IntematiotMl Conference 
‘‘The Basic Questions of the Theory of 
Trarulation" held in Leipzig by the 
section of Theoretical and Applied 
Linguistics of the Karl Marx Univer¬ 
sity brought together 200 linguists 
from Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechos¬ 
lovakia, Finland, FRG, GDR, Hun¬ 
gary, Italy, Poland, Sweden, and 
USSR. Soviet linguists submitted the 
following papers: “Social Determin¬ 
ants of Translation” (A. Shveitser); 
“The Semantic and the Cognitive in 
the Text: a Problem of Equivalence” 
(V. Komissarov); “Translation as a 
Special Type of Speech Activity and 
Its Model” (N. Ryabtseva): “A Com¬ 
municative Structure 5f the Text 
and the Problem of Translation” 
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(B. Kandinsky); ‘‘Translation and 
Perception in the Context of Interre¬ 
lation Between Languages and Liter¬ 
atures at the Present Stage” 
(N. Zimomrya). 

H* Hochiminh hosted the Fourth In¬ 
ternational Symposium on Theoretical 
Problems of Asian and African Lan¬ 
guages of Linguists from the Socialist 
Countries. Delegates from Czechos¬ 
lovakia, GDR, Kampuchea, Laos, Po¬ 
land, USSR, and Vietnam partici¬ 
pated in the event. The plenary 
sessions heard the following Soviet 
papers: “Monosyllabism and Isola¬ 
tion” (N, Solntseva and V. Solntsev, 
Corn Mem., USSR AS); "Causative- 
Transitive Morphemes in the Iranian 
Languages” (M. Bogolyubov, Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS); "Standardisation 
of the Language of Inter-EtHhic 
Communication in a Newly Free 
Polyethnic Country” (L. Nikolsky). 
The Soviet side submitted the follow¬ 
ing papers to the panel meetings: 
"The Language Standard in Japan 
Today” (V. Alpatov); “The Ethnicon 
‘Tatars' and Ethnogeny of Eastern 
Peoples” (M. Zakiyev); "A Complex 
Sentence in the Tangut Language" 
(K. Keping); “Problems of the Gen¬ 
eral and the Particular in Isolating 
Languages" (Yu. Plam); “The Func¬ 
tion of Intonation in Communica¬ 
tive-Semantic Differentiation in the 
Sentence (the Mongol Languages)” 
(G. Pyurbeev). The participants dis¬ 
cussed and adopted a final docu¬ 
ment on the perspectives in coopera¬ 
tion between scholars of the socialist 
countries in studying the topical 
problems of Oriental studies, par¬ 
ticularly the language situation in the 
Asian and African countries. 

^ Delhi was the venue of an interna¬ 
tional seminar dedicated to the Indian 
poet Mina Ghalib (1797-1869) who 
wrote in Urdu and Persian. Literary 
critics and philosophers from Bang¬ 


ladesh, India, Pakistan, and USSR 
took pan in the seminar. A Soviet 
researcher A. Sukhochev (the Insti¬ 
tute of Oriental Studies, USSR AS) 
delivered a paper "Translation and 
Studies of the Works of Ghalib and 
His Contemporaries in the Soviet 
Union". 

“The Role of Literature as Integrat¬ 
ing Force in Multi-Ethnic Society 
(India and USSR)" was the tiume 
of an Indo-Soviet seminar organised 
in Delhi in the framework of the 
Indo-Soviet Joint Commission for 
Cooperation and Social Sciences. It 
was opened by the speeches of 
M. R. Anand, Iqbal Narain and 
G. Koiovsky. From the Soviet side 
reporting were: A. lezuitov, "Litera¬ 
ture as Integrating Force”; S. Belza, 
"Interaction of Literatures as a Prin¬ 
ciple of the Development of the 
Socialist Culture"; L. Aganina, 
"Postcolonial Pericxi: Interlingual 
Literary Communities Take Shape in 
the East”; A. Chagin, “The Role of 
Soviet Multi-Ethnic Literature in the 
Development of Spiritual Affinity of 
the Society”; G. Kotovsky, “Litera¬ 
ture as a Factor in a Socio-Political 
Process”; A. Sukhochev, “National 
Liberation Movement and the All- 
India Literary Process”; A. Sen- 
kevich, “The Role of Russian Litera¬ 
ture as Integrating Force in the 
Development of the Multi-National 
Soviet Poetry”; G. Bongard-Levin 
(Corr. Mem., USSR AS), “‘Kalidasa’ 
in Russia”; V. Shoshin, “The Con¬ 
ception of the Unity of Mankind and 
Literature about India”. The Indian 
scholars submitted the following 
papers: “Literature as an Integrating 
Force in Multi-Ethnic Society of 
India and the USSR” 
(M. R. Anand); “The Continuity of 
Indian Epics” (Sisir. K. Das); “Litera¬ 
ture as a Secularising Force: the Age 
of Enlightenment” (Bhisham Sahni); 
“Integrating Role of Literature and 



Critical Consciousness: Social Condi¬ 
tioning of the Literary Response” 
(P. C. Joshi); “Literature and 
Religious/Ethnic Fundamentalism” 
(A. A. Engineer): “Economic- 

Change and the Contemporary In¬ 
dian Literature: Reflections on Some 
Bengali Novels” (B. B. Bhat- 
tacharya); “Integrative Role of Pun¬ 
jabi Literature During the Late 18th 
and Early 19th Centuries” 
(J. S. Grewal); “Dalit Literature in 
Maharashtra: Literature of Social 
Protest and Revolt” (Gail Omvedt); 
“Tradition, Village and Contempor¬ 
ary Russian Literature” (H. Ch. Pan- 
dey); “The Peasant in Literature: 
Response to Rural-Urban Divide” 
(K. A. Paniker); “Unity in Diversity 
in Folk and Oral Literature with 
Special Reference to Pahari Litera¬ 
ture” (Mohan Upreti); “Unity in 
Diversity in Folk and Oral Litera¬ 
ture” (Indra Deva). 

The Gorky Institute of World 
Literature, USSR AS, hosted in Mos¬ 
cow a Soviet-American symposium “Leo 
Tolstoy and the USA" which has 
become a preparatory stage in creat¬ 
ing a joint Soviet-American work Leo 
Tolstoy and the USA. It will generalise 
and compile all the known materials 
on the subject. The Soviet literary 
critics submitted the following pap¬ 
ers: “Leo Tolstoy and American 
Writers” (D. Urnov, delegation 
head); “Current Problems in Study¬ 
ing Tolstoy’s Creative Work” 
(K. Lomunov); “Structures of the 
Soviet Portion of the Soviet- 
American Work Leo Tolstoy and the 
USA" (L. Gromova-Opulskaya); 
“American Journalists and Guests of 
Tolstoy” (V. Alexandrov, and 
A. Nalepin). From the American 
side the following participants took 
the floor: F. R. Silbajoris, “The Or¬ 
ganisation of Future Conferences on 
Tolstoy at Kennan Institute and the 
American Association for the Ad¬ 


vancement of Slavic Studies: Prob¬ 
lems in Joint Publications of Docu¬ 
ments”; W. Edgerton, “A History of 
Joint Soviet-American Avchaeog- 
raphic and Textological Work”; 
E. Kasinec, “Tolstoyian Manuscripts 
and Archives in New York Met¬ 
ropolitan Area—Collections and 
Problems of Access”; R. A. Kar- 
lowich, “American Scholarship on 
Tolstoy and Translations of His 
Writings into English; the Heuristics 
of Compilation and Biblic^raphical 
Survey”. 

A Soviet~American symposium on 
comparative-historical linguistics was 
held in Austin (Texas). The Soviet 
side reported on: “Comparative Re¬ 
construction and Typological Verifi¬ 
cation: an Indo-European Problem” 
(Academician T. Gamkrelidze); “A 
Syntactic Typology of Indo- 
European Languages (with Refer¬ 
ence to Celtic. Baltic and Germanic 
Languages)” (V. Yartseva, Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS); “Lexical Entries in 
Major Sentence Types of Proto- 
Indo-European” (Yu. Stepanov, 
Corr. Mem., USSR AS, delegation 
head); “Ways to More Profound 
Etymological Studies of the Indo- 
European Lexicon” (A. Melnicuk, 
Corr. Mem., USSR AS); “Minor 
Indo-Europiean Languages and 
Their Role in Comparative Indo- 
European Grammar” (V. Neroznak, 
D. .Sc'. (Philol.)). The American scho¬ 
lars read the following papers: 
“Comparative Linguistics” (W. P. 
Lehmann, delegation head); 
“The Reconstruction of Indo- 
European Culture and Comparative 
Linguistics” (E. C. Polome); “Poly¬ 
synthesis and Deep Genetic Re¬ 
lations in North America” 
(M. Mithun). 

The commission on the history of 
culture of the USA *’and Canada 
under the USSR AS Scientific Coun- 
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cil on the History of World Culture 
occasioned a conference “Image and 
ReiUiij in the Arts and Social Thougla 
of the USA’\ The participants heard 
and discussed 20-odd papers, includ¬ 
ing: “Ethnic Stereotypes” (Sh. Bogi¬ 
na); “American Indian Folklore and 
Its Transformation in the American 
Social Thought” (A. Vashchenko); 
“An Image of Freak in 20th-Century 
American Literature” (Yu. Sokh- 
ryakov); “Traditional Images in the 
US Drama (the Images of Jungles 
and Angry God)” (M. Koreneva); “A 
Hero of the American Lirical Song 
of the 1930s-1950s” (E. Vasilchen¬ 
ko); “Artistic Image and Social Mo¬ 
tives in T. Williams’ Drama” 
(V. Shamina); “The Non-Objective 
Art. Its Social Stand and Search for 
Synthesis with Science” (O. Tugano- 
va); “The American Image ip the 
World” (G. Gachev); ‘‘Anti- 
Urbanisin in the US Social Thought” 
(S. Shvedov). 

Moscow was the venue of a confer- 
ence “Literature and Art in the System 
of Culture" timed to the 80th birth 
anniversary of Academician 

D. Likhachev which was sponsored 
by the USSR AS Scientific Council 
on the History of World Culture. Its 
participants heard some 50 papers, 
including: “On the Specific Feature 
of Literary Development” (Yu. Vip- 
per, Corr. Mem., USSR AS); “From 
the Ethnographic Commentaries to 
an Old Russian Chronicle” (N. Tol¬ 
stoy, Corr. Mem., USSR AS); “Indi¬ 
vidual Style in the Classic and Byzan¬ 
tine Theory” (S. Averintsev); “Prob¬ 
lems of the Comparative Studies of 
Mediaeval Narrative Literature” 
(E. Meletinsky); “Literature, Art, 
and Culture in th^ Works of 
D. Likhachev” (T. Knyazevskaya); 
"Leo Tolstoy in the Socio-Culturid 
Consciousness of the World Contem¬ 
porary to Him. The Shaping of the 
Phenomenon of Tolstoy’s World 


Fame in the Late 19th-Early 20th 
Century” (V. Lakshin); “Literature 
and Art in the Culture of Old Rus” 
(V. Bychkov). 

♦ The Institute of the History of 
Natural Science and Technology, 
USSR AS, held in Moscow a session 
dedicated to the 100th anniversary of 
Esperanto. The papers were read by: 
L. Medvedev, “The Use of Esperan¬ 
to in Science and Technology”; 
S. Kuznetsov, “Esperanto as a Lan¬ 
guage of Science: Linguistic As¬ 
pects”; N. Gudskov, “The Concept 
of International Language of Science 
(Historico-Scientific Analysis)”; 
S. Kontsebovsky, “Language Bar¬ 
riers in the Science on Earth and the 
Ways of Overcoming Them”. 

Varna (Bulgaria) played host to 
the Second Bulgarian-Soviet Symposium 
“Psychology and Practice". Its plenary 
session heard the papers of the 
Bulgarian delegates: “Psychological 
Knowledge and Psychological Tech¬ 
nologies” (G. lolov); “The Role of 
Practice in Developing Psychological 
Methods” (G. Piriov); “Methodologi¬ 
cal Approaches in Labour and En¬ 
gineering Psychology” (Z. Ivanova); 
“A Psychological Substantiation of 
the Mf^el of the Socialist Organisa¬ 
tion of L£d>our” (I. Kosev); and pap¬ 
ers of the Soviet panicipants: “A 
Theoretical and Practical Potential of 
Social Psychology” (E. Shorokhova); 
“The Impact of the Manager’s Per¬ 
sonality on the Style of Managing” 
(A. Zhuravlev). The following 
thematic sessions took place within 
the framework of the symposium: 
“Psychological Problems of Labour” 
(the paper of the Soviet delegate 
L. Dikaya “The Functional Condi¬ 
tion and Activity: Problems of Activi¬ 
ty and Management”), “Socio 
Psychological Problems of Practice”, 
“location. Creativity and Com- 
putarisation”, “The Study of Person- 
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ality of a Criminal Offender”, 
“Methods of Psychological Re¬ 
search”, “Psychological Problems in 
Sports”, “Psychology and Medical 
Practice”, “Psychological Examina¬ 
tion of Personality”, “Psychological 
Problems of Controlling Social Prac¬ 
tice”. In all the symposium heard 
and discussed 70-odd papers. 

The ^’Current Problems of Social 
Psychology” was the theme of an all- 
Union symposium held in Kostroma 
by the Institute of Psychology, USSR 
AS, and the Kostroma Pedagogical 
Institute. The plenary session was 
opened by B. Lomov, Corr. Mem., 
USSR AS, Director of the Institute of 
Psychology. V. Veselov. Vice Rector 
of the Kostroma Pedagogical Insti¬ 
tute, read his communication “Coor¬ 
dination of Scientific Research as a 
Factor of Its Efficiency”. 
E. Shorokhova, Deputy Director of 
the Institute of Psychology, read her 
paper “Current I^oblems of S<x‘ial 
Psychology in the Light of the Deci¬ 
sions of the 27th CPSU Congress”. 
Then the work of the symposium 
proceeded in the panels: “Theory 
and Methodology of Social Psycholo¬ 
gy”, “Socio-Psychological Aspects of 
the Economy and Management”, 
“Social Psychology of Communica¬ 
tion”, “The Socio-Psychological 
Problems of the Individual’s De¬ 
velopment in the Conditions of the 
STR”, “StKial Psychology of Joint 
Activity”, “Socio-Psychological Prob¬ 
lems of Education and Upbringing”, 
“Socio-Psychological Training: Ex¬ 
perience and Problems”, “Methods 
and Methodology of Stxrio- 
Psychological Research”, “Problems 
of a Production Collective”, “Socio- 
Psychological Problems of the 
Ideological Activity”, “Large 
Groups, Inter-Group Relations and 
the Way of Life”, “Socio- 
Psychological Aspects of the Ac¬ 
tivities of the Social Development 


Services”. In ail the panels heard 
and discussed some 60 papers. The 
symposium ended in a round-table 
discussion “Socio-Psychological prob¬ 
lems of Using Computers for 
Training”. 

H* “Ethnocultural Processes. Traditions 
Today” was the theme of a conference of 
scholars of the socialist countries which 
was carried out in Lvov by the 
Institute of Ethnography, USSR AS, 
and the Institute of the Studies in 
Art, Folklore and Ethnography of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 
Academician Yu. Bromley, Director 
of the Institute of «Ethnography, 
made the introductory speech. In 
discussing the theme “Ethnography 
and the Studies of National Culture. 
Methodological and Historico- 
Ethnographic Aspects” the following 
papers were read: “The Ethnic 
Functions of Culture and Ethnog¬ 
raphy” (Yu. Bromley); “The Scxial- 
ist Way of Life and National Cul¬ 
tures” (B. Filova, Corr. Mem. of the 
Slovac Academy of Sciences, 
Czechoslovakia); “Ethnocultural 
Traditions and the Problems of Ar¬ 
chaic Ethnic Communities” 
(D. Treide, GDR); “Ethnocultural 
Traditions in the Present-Day Mora¬ 
vian Village” (V. Florec, Czechos¬ 
lovakia); “Ethnographic Studies of 
the Way of Life of the Arab 
Nomads” (L. Stein, GDR); “Modern 
Prexesses of the Ethnic Consolida¬ 
tion among the Slovaks and Regional 
Cultural Traditions” (N. Gratsians¬ 
kaya, USSR). The Soviet participants 
submitted 14 papers for the discus¬ 
sion of the theme “Ethmxultural 
Traditions and Further Development 
of the Socialist Way of Life”. The 
following foreign participants read 
their papers on the subject: 
Academician V. Khadjinikolov, 
D. Todorov and T. Todorov from 
Bulgaria; A. Barta, Hofer, 

1. Kriza, A. Paladi-Kovacs, and 



P. Szabo from Hungary; I. Wikkel- 
mann, G. Gripentrog, M. Kasper, 
U. Morrmann and H.-Y. Rach from 
the German Democratic Republic; 
Academician W. Hensel, M. Bier- 
nacka, S. Mossakowski, W. Paprocka, 
A. Szyfer, and Z. Jasiewicz from Po¬ 
land, M. Lecak and J. Podolak from 
Czechoslovakia. 

♦ The Academy of Finland spon¬ 
sored an international symposium 
"Culture and History in the Pacific" in 
the framework of the Soviet exhibition 
"Journey to Oceania" held in Helsinki 
and prepared by the Institute of 
Ethnography, USSR AS. Specialists 
from Australia, Denmark, Finland, 
Great Britain, Italy, New Zealand. 
USA and USSR took part in the 
symposium. The Soviet participants 
submitted their papers: “Mikl(puho- 
Macklay and the Oceanian Collec¬ 
tions in the Museum of Anthropolo¬ 
gy and Ethnography of the USSR 
AS” (R. Its and T. Shafranovskaya); 
“Typology of the Ethnic Processes 
among the Peoples of Australia and 
Oceania” (Academician Yu. Bromley 
and P. Puchkov); “On the Problems 
of the Origin of the Austronesian 
Languages” (A. Kuznetsov); “The 
Emergence of Class S<K'ieties and the 
Differentiation of Culture among the 
Peoples of Oceania” (V. Shnirel- 
man); “One Hundred Years after 
Miklouho-Macklay: Social and Cul¬ 
tural Change in the Bongu Village” 
(D. Tumarkin); “Ancestor Cult in 
New Guinea” (E. Soboleva); “Com¬ 
munity and Man's Graded Societies 
in Melanesia (A. Azarov); “Folklore 
of the Easter Island (Rapa-Nui) as an 
Ethnohistorical Source” (I. Fyodoro¬ 
va); “Decipherment of the Easter 
Island (Rapa-Nui)* Script” 

(N. Butinov); “Megalithic Culture of 
Northern Luson (Towards the Prob¬ 
lem of Cultural Affinity of Oceania 
and the Philippines)” 

(M. Stanyukovich); “Wallacea: Pers¬ 


pectives of Anthropological Study of 
a Contact Zone” (M. Chlenov). 


9k Moscow welcomed an international 
scientific conference "Cultun Processes 
in the Developing Countries" spon¬ 
sored by the USSR AS Scientific 
Council on the Comprehensive Prob¬ 
lem “Problems of the Developing 
Countries Today", by the Institute 
of Oriental Studies, the Institute of 
Africa, both of the USSR AS, and 
the All-Union Association of Orien¬ 
talists. The conference brought to¬ 
gether scientists from Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, GDR, Hungary, and 
USSR. The plenary session heard 
the following papers of the Soviet 
participants: “The Development of 
National Cultures in the Newly Free 
Countries” (E. Chelyshev, Corr. 
Mem., USSR A.S); "The Tasks of 
Researchers of Cultures of the 
Newly Free Countries” (B. Erasov); 
“Capitalism and the Socio-Cultural 
Make-Up of Developing Societies” 
(V, Sheinis); “Studies of the De¬ 
veloping Countries: Formational and 
Cultural Aspects” (M. Cheshkov); 
“Socio-Cultural Heterogeneity in the 
Modernisation Process” (B. Staros- 
tin); “Methodological Problems of 
Oriental Cultural Studies Today” 
(A. Tursunov); “Religious and Cul¬ 
tural Traditions in the Present-Day 
East” (L. Vasilyev). D. Bellmann, a 
.scholar from the GDR, read hb 
paper “Present-Day Culture of Arab 
Countries and the Struggle Against 
Imperialist Expansion”. The par¬ 
ticipants heard seven communica¬ 
tions. Then the work of the confer¬ 
ence proceeded in the panels: "Gen¬ 
eral Theoretical Problems of Cul¬ 
ture”, “Cultural Changes in the 
Newly Free Countries”, “Interaction 
of Cultures in Our Time”, “Proces¬ 
ses in Artistic Culture”, and "Educa¬ 
tion and Cultural Process in the 
Developing Countries”. 



iK Montevideo played host to an 
inUmational sym^ium of researchers of 
Latin America on the subject “Trans- 
nationalisation and Dependence in 
Latin America" which was attended 
by researchers from Argentina, 
Chile, Cuba, GDR, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and USSR. The sym¬ 
posium was op>ened by the well- 
known Uruguayan scientist 
J. L. Massera. The Soviet particip¬ 
ants spoke: on the general crisis of 
capitalism, present-day imperialism 
and Latin America (V, Volsky, Corr. 
Mem., USSR AS, Director of the 
Institute of I^tin America); on the 
process of demcx'ratisation and the 
problem of alternatives of the socio¬ 
economic development (P. Boiko); 
on foreign debt, modernisation, de¬ 
pendence and public sector 
(I. Sheremetyev); on shifts in the 
social structure and the problem of 
the working class’ allies (B. Merin); 
on a new thinking in the nuclear 
age, international relations and Latin 
America (A. Glinkin); on the alterna¬ 
tives to development and disarma¬ 
ment (P. Yakovlev). 

9k An aU-Union symposium dedicated to 
the 50th anniversary of the anti-fascist 
war in Spain and death of Federico 
Garcta Lorca was sponsored in Mos¬ 
cow by the commission on the com¬ 
prehensive studies of cultures of the 
peoples of the Iberian Peninsula and 
Latin America under the USSR AS 
Scientific Council on the History of 
World Culture. The introductory 
speech was delivered by N. Balashov, 
Corr. Mem., USSR AS. General of 
the Army N. Lyashchenko and Rear 
Admiral A. Kruchenykh read their 
communications on the Soviet volun¬ 
teers in the anti-fascist war of the 
Spanish people. The following pap¬ 
ers were submitted to the plenary 
session; “On the Character of Anti- 


Fascist War in Spain” (S. Pozhars- 
kaya); "Cultural Revolution in Re¬ 
publican Spain, 1936-1939" 
(D. Pritsker); “From the History of 
International Brigades in Spain” 
(M. Meshcheryakov); “Spanish Sci¬ 
ence in the Anti-Fascist War Years 
and Its Ties with the Soviet Studies 
on Spain” (O. Vasilyeva-Shvede); 
“The National Question in the Bas¬ 
que Country (1936-1939)” 
(S. Gabunia); “Mikhail Koltsov’s 
Spanish Diary. Some Questions of Its 
Publishing History” (E. Teper); 
“Spanish Civil War in Social Con¬ 
sciousness Today” (V. Kuleshova). 
Then the work of the symposium 
prcx;eedcd in the panels: “The Anti- 
Fascist War in Spain and Interna¬ 
tional Solidarity with the Spanish 
People”, “Cultural Processes in the 
Years of the Anti-Fascist War in 
Spain”, which heard and discussed 
15 reports and communications. 

To the plenary session on the 
subject “Creative Work of Federico 
Garcia Lorca and Culture of His 
Time (for the 50th death anniver¬ 
sary of the poet)” the papers were 
submitted by: V. Siliunas, “Lorca’s 
Drama and Specific Features of the 
Drama”; N. Malinovskaya, 

“F. G. Lorca. Poetry and Life” and 
“A Collection of Lorca’s Poems The 
Poet in New York. An Experience of 
Monographic Research”; N. Rudina, 
“La Barraca Theatre and the Front 
Theatrical Brigades in Republican 
Spain”; Z. Plavskin, “The Classic 
Cultural Heritage in Republican 
Spain”; V. Grigoryev, “The Spanish 
Romance of the 1930s in the Con¬ 
text of 20th-Century Spanish Cul¬ 
ture”; V. Pogorelsky, “Dionisio Rid- 
ruejo’s Road from Fascism to Crid- 
cism of the Regime as an Expression 
of Intellectual Crisis of the Francoist 
Intelligentsia”. 
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N. M. DRUZHININ, Selected Works. 
The Revolutionary Movement in 
Russia in the 19th Century, ^os> 
cow, Nauka Publishers, 1986, 
488 pp. 

The life and work of Academician 
N. Druzhinin (1886-1986) reflected 
the social life of several generations 
of the Soviet scientific intelligentsia. 
A participant in all Russian revolu¬ 
tions and the Civil War, a historian 
of great erudition and wide interests, 
he was chiefly interested in two 
major problems, which were the 
subject of his long, painstaking and 
fruitful investigations—Russia’s re¬ 
volutionary past and the fate of its 
countryside. 

The book under review includes 
works devoted to the liberation (for 
the most part Decembrist) movement 
and advanced ideology in Russia in 
the 19th century. Among them, the 
most noteworthy is the work "De¬ 
cembrist Nikita Muraviev". It was 
written in the early 19S0s and is 
distinguished by the fundamental 
character of its sources, the clearcut 
theoretical and methodological posi¬ 
tion of the author, his great abdides 
as a researcher and his superb liter¬ 
ary style. 


Nikita Muraviev interested 
N. Druzhinin both as a political fig¬ 
ure (he was the leader of a secret 
society) and as the author of a 
revolutionary constitudon. He 
wanted to describe him as a dynamic 
figure developing in a concrete his¬ 
torical situation. 

Tracing the ideological develop¬ 
ment and maturity of his subject, the 
author writes that Muraviev’s interest 
in revolutionary ideas was formed 
under the influence of the Patriotic 
War of 1812 and the foreign cam¬ 
paigns of the Russian Army. But 
definite views could only take shape 
under the direct impact of Russian 
reality. 

In Druzhinin’s opinion, the years 
1818 and 1819 witnessed the height 
of the organisational and propagan¬ 
da successes of the Union of 
Welfare. However, the growth of 
the Union was attended by the 
exacerbation of inner contradictions 
of an ideological character. The 
monograph correctly assesses the 
St. Petersburg conference of 1820, at 
which N. Muraviev came out resol¬ 
utely in favour of a republic and 
regicide. Muraviev’s trip to the south 
in the summer of 1820 and the 
coordination of his own tacdcal posi¬ 
tion with that of Pestel were, in 
Druzhinin’s view, the high points of 
Muraviev’s revolutionary fervour; 
after that he began to advocate a 
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more moderate solution to political 
issues. 

In the early 1820$ Nikita 
Muraviev, while adhering to the 
dfK'trine of liberal individualism, re¬ 
tained, in Druzhinin’s view, his ear¬ 
lier sympathies for republicanism, 
but t(H>k a different political stand 
from that of Pestel and his closest 
ass<x.'iates, and revised his taitical 
concepts with regard to regicide and 
revolutionary dictatorship. The au¬ 
thor defines Muraviev’s new orienta¬ 
tion as the tactics of (onstitutional 
consensus, also shared by S. Trubeis- 
kt)i, N. Turgenev and M. FonvizJn. 

The bcK)k traces the history of the 
creation of Muraviev’s constitution 
and establishes the dates of the 
different versions and the names of 
those participants in the movement 
who left their notes on copies of the 
document. 

After analysing Muraviev’s con¬ 
stitutional projects, N. Druzhinin 
came to important conclusions. First, 
he maintained that the four years of 
concentrated work had resultt*d in 
the appearance of a constitutional 
project, but its internal legal sub¬ 
stance had changed but little as far 
as his principal foundation was con¬ 
cerned. Muraviev outlined the prin¬ 
ciples of a bourgeois state free of 
any restrictions of caste or estate and 
opening up broad vistas for capitalist 
development. Secondly, Druzhinin 
noted, Muraviev’s constitutional pro¬ 
ject was not a fortuitous work by a 
political dreamer, but had evolved in 
a definite scxial medium and re¬ 
sulted from a continuous collective 
exchange of views. Thirdly, the last 
version of that constitution could be 
regarded as a result of different class 
trends existing within the framework 
of the Northern Sexiety of Decem¬ 
brists. According to Druzhinin, it was 
the programme of an unofficial and 
unstable bloc dominated by 
Muraviev’s bourgeois-landlord 


grouping, in which the revolutionary 
petty-bourgeois stream of Ryleyev 
played a secondary role. Pressure 
from its left-wing ally was reflected 
not only in stxrial concessis>ns on 
tjuestions of agrarian reform and an 
electoral system, but also in 
Muraviev’s principal premises con¬ 
cerning civic e(|uality and a republi¬ 
can altitude to monarchy. The con¬ 
clusions drawn by N. Druzhinin give 
an exhaustive socio-political and or¬ 
ganisational programme characteiis- 
tic of Muraviev’s constitutional 
project. 

The monograph alsf) describes the 
noble behaviour of Muraviev during 
his interrogations, •his life in the 
Chita and Petrovsky prisons, and in 
exile. 

The monograph has a rich appen¬ 
dix containing important and inter¬ 
esting sources. 

Other works by N. Druzhinin in 
this volume are also distinguished by 
their originality. Novelty of subject is 
combined with the thorough elabora¬ 
tion of the themes. Among them are 
the history of Pestel’s ideological 
quest and his efforts to m.ister the 
“Three Virtues’’ masonic kxlge 
(which had to serve as a camouflage 
for the Union of Salvation), and an 
original portrait of the Chernyshev 
family through which emerges the 
essence of the Southern Sexiety’s cell 
in the Cavalry Guard regiment, and 
a subtle source study analysis of 
S. Trubetskoi’s reminiscences. 

The volume also contains the essay 
“Tlte Decembrist I. D. Yakushkin 
and His Lancaster Schex)!’’ on his life 
and activity in exile. Druzhinin bril¬ 
liantly reveals the influence of West 
European enlightenment on Yakush- 
kin’s pedagogical views and the 
specific features of the Lancaster 
system of the Decembrists. The De¬ 
cembrists’ readiness to sacrifice ev¬ 
erything for the sake of the people’s 
happiness testified to tIVeir loyalty to 
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the ideals of their revolutionary 
youth. Yakushkin’s pedagogical prin¬ 
ciples are examined by Druzhinin in 
the context of his socio-political 
views. 

The article “A. Guksthausen and 
Russian Revolutionary Demcx-rats” 
merits attention because it discusses 
the ideology of the right-wing camp, 
which h;is so far been insufficiently 
studied by our historiography, on 
the example of the reactionary 
monarchist Gaksthausen. 

An article about A. Yakimova, a 
member of the Executive Commit¬ 
tee of the “Narodnaya Volya” 
(People’s Will), whom the author 


knew personally, examines the 
Populist movement against the back¬ 
ground of the stK'ial struggle of the 
time and reveals certain trends in its 
ideology. 

The publication <)f Academician 
Druzhinin’s Selected Works is a 
momentous event in Soviet historiog¬ 
raphy. It is the duty of the educated 
Soviet public to exert every effort to 
expedite the publication of the au- 
th»>r’s subsequent writings in order 
to perpetuate the memory of this 
outstanding Soviet scholar. 


I. Porokh 
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The Non-Aligned Movement, Moscow, 
Department of Oriental Litera¬ 
ture, Nauka Publishers, 1985, 
421 pp. 

The non-aligned movement em¬ 
braces about half of all mankind, 
being an influential political force of 
«>ur day and the largest international 
alliance of the newly free countries. 

The formation and development 
of this remarkable phenomenon is, 
naturally, a subject for .systematic 
and thorough examination by Soviet 
scholars. It can safely be said that a 
new trend of research has taken 
shape in our science, in which a 
large group of specialists (political 
scientists, philosophers, economists, 
legal experts and diplomats) is fruit¬ 
fully working. A number of pro¬ 
found works on the problems of 
non-alignment has been ^published 
Recently, another fundamental 
monograph written by a team of 
authors was added to the literature 
on the subject. 


On the basis of a wealth of materi¬ 
al, sometimes little known to the 
broad reader, the monograph de¬ 
scribes the history of the emergence 
and the rapid growth of the non- 
aligned movement, examines its mul¬ 
tifaceted activity in the international 
arena (notably, in the UN), its at¬ 
titude to and relations with the 
crucial problems of world politics, 
and shows its place and significance 
in defending universal peace and 
security and the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence cjf the peoples. The reader 
will find here exhaustive information 
about the legal foundations, the 
forms and methods of activity, and 
the role of non-aligned countries in 
the struggle against racism and racial 
discrimination, for the creation of 
zones of peace, and the restructuring 
of world economic relations on a just 
and democratic basis. There is a 
chapter devoted to the position of 
the Soviet Union and other stx ialist 
countries with regard to the non- 
aligned movement; they highly value 
its positive role as an important 
factor of world politics. 

In the years of its existence the 
movement has traversed a long and 
difficult path and has become a large 
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and influential political force, unit¬ 
ing in its ranks more than a hundred 
Asian, African, Latin American and 
European states. The authors of the 
monc^aph, on the basis of the 
Marxist-Leninist principle of histori¬ 
cal approach, are trying to disclose, 
above all, the essence of this com¬ 
paratively young phenomenon of 
contemporary international life, 
trace its ideological and political 
sources, and reveal the prerequisites 
of its growing role, influence and 
prestige in world affairs. These pre¬ 
requisites, as the tKX)k notes, consist 
in that non-alignment objectively ac¬ 
cords with the vital interests of the 
newly free nations that are striving 
to overcome the heavy burden of the 
colonial past and march ahead along 
the road of strengthening pKilitical 
independence and achieving 
economic independence and social 
progress. Countries that formerly 
were kept outside the framework of 
historical progress by the colonialists, 
have now turned from an object of 
policy into its active maker and have 
begun to play an important role in 
deciding the destiny of the world. 
The success of the movement is 
largely conditioned by the fact that it 
is closely connected with the upsurge 
of the national liberation struggle 
and relies on the moral and political 
support of the advanced, progres¬ 
sive-minded forces of our planet, 
and primarily of the scxialist com¬ 
munity. 

The non-aligned movement was 
born during a difficult peritxl of 
modern history, in the years of the 
cold war, when imperialism coun¬ 
tered the powerful onslaught of the 
national liberation drive with an 
aggressive netKolonialist policy in an 
attempt to force on young indepen¬ 
dent states new forms of political 
and economic domination and draw 
them into its military blocs. The 
struggle against such imperialist 


policies, against financial bondage, 
for the establishment of a just world 
economic order, and for the destruc¬ 
tion of the last bastion of colonialism 
and racism, which the Pretpria re¬ 
gime represents, is continuing to this 
day. This is shown by the documents 
of the 8th Conference of Heads of 
State or Government of Non- 
Aligned Countries held in Harare in 
1986. 

Due credit should be given to the 
far-sightedness of the founders of 
the movement who, opposing the 
policy of the imperialists and defying 
the “divide and rule” principle, have 
put forward the idea of non¬ 
participation in the* West’s aggressive 
schemes and declared their readiness 
to pursue unity and solidarity in the 
name of peace and the freedom of 
the peoples. However, their determi¬ 
nation not to adhere to imperialist 
pacts did not mean for them passive¬ 
ness or isolation in international 
affairs. They saw in it, first and 
foremost, a positive essence, an op¬ 
portunity to pursue jointly an active 
policy and influence in a constructive 
manner international affairs in the 
interests of the peaceful future of all 
humanity. 

The authors of the monograph 
turn their attention to the fact that 
along with the evolution of the 
movement, its ideas and aims have 
become richer, the range of political, 
economic, and social problems dis¬ 
cussed at conferences and meetings 
has become broader. The forms of 
cohesion and unity of action of the 
non-aligned countries have been de¬ 
fined in greater detail and improved. 
These processes have contributed to 
the consolidation of the movement 
on the platform of anu-imperialism 
and anti-colonialism. 

At the same time one cannot but 
see that the movement is quite a 
motley, complex and contradictory 
community. It reprftents a very 
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broad range of countries differing in 
their social pattern, forms of govern¬ 
ment, political orientation and 
ideological outlooks. Naturally, such 
heterogeneity cannot but have an 
effect on the movement and its 
principles and the alignment of 
forces. The enemies of non- 
alignment are trying to make use ctf 
this in their attempts to split the 
movement, exacerbate centrifugal 
tendencies in it and weaken its con¬ 
nections with other advanced forces 
of our time, primarily with the 
socialist states. 

However, with all their multifor¬ 
mity and heterogeneity, there are 
factors uniting and consolidating the 
non-aligned countries. The affinity 
of historical destinies, the common 
tasks of national development and 
the common enemy—imperialism, 
and also concern for the strei^hen- 
ing and preservation of peace—all 
this creates a stable foundation for 
political interaction and ccxiperation. 

Analysing these trends the authors 
come to the conclusion that the 
political prestige, influence and effi¬ 
ciency of the movement depend, 
first and foremost, on how firmly 
and consistently its participants pur¬ 


sue their anti-imperialist and and- 
colonialist course, fight for the estab¬ 
lishment of the principles of the 
freedom and independence of the 
peoples in the international arena, 
work for halting the arms race and 
the prevention of a world nuclear 
catastrophe. 

The vital interests of the non- 
aligned movement require its further 
cohesion, and the strengthening of 
unity and solidarity which are impor¬ 
tant requisites of the past and future 
successes. It is on that road that the 
movement can raise its prestige still 
higher, enhance its influence, and 
make a worthy contribution to the 
defence of peace and the struggle 
against imperialism, colonialism and 
racism. 

This new work of Soviet scholars is 
another important step forward in 
the theoretical and practical general¬ 
isation of the many-year experience 
of non-alignment, its essence and 
characteristic features, and an 
analysis of the objective laws and 
trends of contemporary international 
relations. 


Academician S. Tikhvinsky 
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Space Arms: Security Dilemma, Ed. by 
E. Velikhov, R. Sagdeyev, 

A. Kokoshin, Moscow, Mir Pub¬ 
lishers, 1986, 182 pp. 

The policies of the present US 
Administration has created, as never 
before, the real threat of escalating 
the arms race into outer space. This 
problem is primarily connected with 


SDI, or the “star wars” programme, 
which is aimed at creating a large- 
scale anti-missile defence with ele¬ 
ments of space basing. The prog¬ 
ramme is without doubt oriented to 
achieving military superiority over 
the Soviet Union and to bleeding it 
white economically. 

The results of the Soviet-American 
summit at Reykjavik have convinc¬ 
ingly demonstrated the negative role 
of SDI. That meeting demonstrated 
two opposing approaches to world 
polidcs, including on such questicms 
as banning nuclear weapons, halting 
the arms race, and stopping its 



escalation into outer space. The 
American pursuit of “star” phantom 
goes too far, complicating and 
poisoning the international situation 
to an ever greater extent. The unwil¬ 
lingness of the US Administration to 
ban the development, testing and 
deployment of a large-scale anti¬ 
missile defence system with space 
echelons is an unprecedented man¬ 
ifestation of imperial ambitions. 

Ever broader sections of the world 
public are joining in the active strug¬ 
gle for security on Earth and in 
outer space, and for the preservation 
and strengthening of the USSR-US 
Treaty on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems of 1972. The 
role of scientists in this struggle has 
greatly increased lately. 

Sinte Reykjavik the American 
political circles connected with the 
military-industrial complex, which is 
amassing huge profits from military 
orders, have been doing everything 
in their power to mislead people, to 
place the sentiments of a considera¬ 
ble part of the world public under 
their control, tt) suppress their desire 
for peace, and to prevent the gov¬ 
ernments of other countries from 
adopting clear-cut positions at this 
decisive moment in history. 

In this connection the bcKjk Space 
Arms: Security Dilemma edited by the 
Chairman of the Soviet Scientists’ 
Committee for the Defence of Peace, 
Against Nuclear Threat, Academi¬ 
cian E. Velikhov, Vice President of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, and 
his two deputies in the Committee— 
Academician R. Sagdeyev and 
A. Kokoshin, D. Sc. (Hist.), attracts 
the attention of the public. The bfx>k 
sums up, as it were, investigations 
conducted over a period of four 
years. Contributors to the book in¬ 
clude both outstanding Soviet scien¬ 
tists and young researchers. 

The work which has been written 
by a large team of authors thorough¬ 


ly analyses a wide range of ques¬ 
tions: the potential strike compo¬ 
nents of the space echelon of a 
large-scale anti-missile system (vari¬ 
ous types of laser weapons, Iseam 
weapons, kinetic weapons, and 
weapons which have an effect similar 
to electromagnetic impulses of nuc¬ 
lear explosions), possible variants of 
space combat stations, as well as an 
anti-missile system, their technical 
and operational reliability, special 
aspects of building up a system of 
intercepting ballistic missiles at the 
terminal phase of their trajectory by 
land- or space-based means. 

A special chapter is devoted to 
possible measures and means of 
countering a first-strike space 
weapon. This part of the analysis by 
the Committee of Soviet scientists 
draws the attention of Western ex¬ 
perts more inasmuch as it scientifi¬ 
cally backs the idea of the impossibil¬ 
ity of creating some “absolute mis¬ 
sile-defence shield”. The bfwk con¬ 
sistently analyses a wide range of 
potential measures and means the 
victim of aggression may resort to in 
order to retain the ability to deal a 
crushing retaliatory blow in case of 
any variant of a nuclear attack. 

The counter-measures discussed 
by Soviet scholars show the illusory 
charat:ter of the US militarist forces’ 
hopes to gain any superiority over 
the USSR through the implementa¬ 
tion of SOI. It should be borne in 
mind that the cost of the com¬ 
prehensive system of measures and 
means opposing it can amount only 
to several per cent of the cost of a 
large-scale missile-defence system 
with space-based elements. Some 
other variants and combinations of 
the means of neutralising a missile- 
defence system are more expensive, 
especially when due account is taken 
of the measures for increasing their 
ability to withstand the fi^ist strike of 
the other side. However, in any 
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combination these means are much 
cheaper than SDL Besides, they are 
less vulnerable and more stable tech¬ 
nically than a large-scale missile- 
defence system with space weapons. 

A special chapter of the book 
analyses the combat capabilities of a 
space echelon to deal blows at 
ground and air targets. It is con¬ 
cluded that this is not a defensive 
means, its main aim is to deal 
preemptive, “blinding” strikes simul¬ 
taneously at all components of the 
command and control system of the 
potential enemy forces. 

The authors point to a special 
danger posed by deploying nuclear 
weapons on orbital platforms, which 
is prohibited by the 1967 Treaty. 
Regrettably, the first step in this 
direction is already being planned in 
c-onnection with the developnw^nt in 
the USA of an X-ray laser for a 
space nuclear-pumped missile- 
defence system. Besides, the experts 
of the Committee of Soviet scientists 
write, the missiles deployed on plat¬ 
forms in outer .space under the guise 
of “defence” weapons can be equip¬ 
ped with nuclear warheads for deliv¬ 
ering “space-to-surface” strikes. It 
would be very difficult to detect 
them with the help of national tech¬ 
nical means. 

The lxx>k also analyses the legal 
aspects of SDFs correspondence to 
international law. The authors em¬ 
phasise that SDI poses a direct threat 
to the Treaty on the Limitation of 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems, which 
is regarded everywhere as the corner¬ 
stone of the entire system of interna¬ 
tional agreements on arms limitation 
and reduction. A special role of this 
permanent treaty is t|iat it legally 
consolidates the objectively existing 
organic link between the limitations 
and reduction of strategic offensive 
weapons and the limitations of 
strategic defensive weapons, which 


the US Administration is trying to 
break. 

The Treaty prohibits the deploy¬ 
ment of an anti-ballistic missile sys¬ 
tem in a country’s territory and the 
creation of a base for such defence. 
Besides, it prohibits the creation of 
space-based systems or components 
of anti-ballistic missile defence. The 
book convincingly demonstrates that 
SDI has from the very beginning 
been aimed at searching for ways 
and means of creating such a system 
prohibited by the Treaty. As the SDI 
programme is being realised, it will 
increasingly contradict the Treaty 
and will ultimately lead to its abroga¬ 
tion. 

Apart from that Treaty, SDI also 
runs counter to a number of multila¬ 
teral agreements: the Treaty on 
the Prohibition of Nuclear Weap¬ 
ons Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer 
Space and Under Water the Treaty on 
Prohibiting the Placing of Nuclear 
and Other Types of Mass Destruction 
Weapons in Earth Orbit or on Celes¬ 
tial Bodies (1967), the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons (1968). 

Revealing the aggressive and de¬ 
stabilising character of the plans for 
the realisation of the SDI program¬ 
me, the book shows that the Soviet 
Union has sufficient ways and means 
to prevent the violation of the exist¬ 
ing military-strategic balance in 
favour of the USA. We have all the 
necessary economic, scientific and 
technical resources for this. Howev¬ 
er, a new situation would be consid¬ 
erably less stable than the present 
one. Inasmuch as the space anti- 
ballistic missile system, especially its 
means of control, will inevitably be 
less stable, for the danger of an 
accidental outbreak of war due to 
the “removing the safety pin'from a 
powerful space mine, or self- 



acdvisation of the “defence” system 
will become much greater. 

The book is a scientific challenge 
to the myths about SDI being a 
“peaceful defence” programme 


designed to “strengthen” political 
equilibrium. 

N. Chervov, 
Depanment Head, General Headquaners 
of the USSR Arm^ Forces 
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Demographic Encyclopaedia, £d. by 
D. I. Valentei, Moscow, Sovets- 
kaya entsiklopedia Publishers, 
1985, 608 pp. 

The CPSU and the Soviet govern¬ 
ment have been paying constant 
attention to pK>pulation problems, 
which became acute in the 1960s- 
1970s. These problems now occupy 
an important place in the Party’s 
social policy, as is shown by the 
decisions of the 27th CPSU Con¬ 
gress. 

The present demographic proces¬ 
ses and trends and their complex 
consequences continue to be of seri¬ 
ous concern to specialists and give 
grounds for considering the demog¬ 
raphic situation to be unfavourable. 

This is primarily expressed in the 
fact that in most families typical of 
many regions of the country today 
there is only one child. Consequent¬ 
ly, our children will probably als(} 
orient themselves on the same 
model. Moreover, the children of 
city dwellers often take jobs in the 
non-productive sphere; this means 
that “non-prestigious” fields and 
branches may not attract the atten¬ 
tion of our grandchildren either. 
The school’s efforts in the field of 
professional and occupational orien¬ 
tation are often cancelled out by the 
atdtude of the family. We should 


also take into account among others 
the socio-hygienic and genetic conse¬ 
quences of an unfavourable demog¬ 
raphic situation. 

What are the main specific fea¬ 
tures of the existing situation? What 
prospects are there for remedying it? 
What is the state ^of demographic 
science here and abroad? The book 
under review—the first ever encyc¬ 
lopaedic, fundamental work on de¬ 
mography—provides much informa¬ 
tion on these and other questions. It 
has been prepared by the Sovetskaya 
entsiklopedia Publishers jointly with 
the Centre for the Study of Popula¬ 
tion Problems at the Economics De¬ 
partment of Moscow State Universi¬ 
ty. About 270 scientists, scholars and 
experts have contributed to this fun¬ 
damental work. Some articles have 
been written by demographers from 
socialist countries. The publication is 
based on the structure of demog¬ 
raphic science, while at the same 
time discussing the main population 
problems as they are dealt with in 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy, political 
economy, the theory of scientific 
communism, and the entire range of 
sciences and scientific trends in¬ 
cluded in the system of demographic 
knowledge. 

The demographic factor, along 
with social and national factors, is a 
major component of social develop¬ 
ment. It is with this aspect that the 
book deals. The reader will also find 
articles on Marxist-Leninist popula¬ 
tion theory and on works by Marx, 
Engels and Lenin dealiiig with these 
problems. 
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Th? work reflects the present state 
and development of Soviet demog¬ 
raphic science and related sciences. 
The members of the editorial board 
of the publication are correct in their 
claim that “this encyclopaedic work 
is not only to reflect the present level 
of scientific knowledge, but also to 
contribute to revealing and establish¬ 
ing its trends towards positive de¬ 
velopment”. 

There are articles devoted to the 
fundamental questions of the theory 
and methodology of the study of 
population trends. They adequately 
reflect the state of theoretical re¬ 
search into this field in the USSR. 

The articles on the branches of 
demography merit special attention. 
They include material on historical 
and economic demography, theoreti¬ 
cal demography, and the hisilbry of 
demography with well-substantiated 
criticism of bourgeois concepts, and 
on methods of applied demographic 
research. 

After reading the main articles in 
the book, one is convinced that the 
present development of demographi- 
cal knowledge is moving towards 
integration and specialisation, and 
that together with a subject ap¬ 
proach to the study of the birth-rate, 
the family and migration processes, 
more attention is paid to a problem 
centred approach, which, regretta¬ 
bly, has not yet been widely practised 
in demography. This can be seen in 
the example of the family. The work 
examines it from the demographic 
point of view, as well as from the 
point of view of the legal and other 
sciences. This is an example of a 
subject approach. Generalised scien¬ 


tific recommendations are needed, 
which could help efficiently solve the 
tasks of creating mure favourable 
conditions for the development of 
the family and rendering necessary 
assistance to elderly couples. This is 
also true of the solutions to other 
problems concerning all age groups 
in the population: children, the 
economically active, and pensioners. 

Articles characterising the popula¬ 
tion of the USSR as a whole, as well 
as the Union and autonomous re¬ 
publics, autonomous regions and 
areas contain many interesting facts 
and figures. Unfortunately, there are 
no articles about cities with popula¬ 
tions exceeding one million, though 
their number in the country is stead¬ 
ily growing, as is the proportion of 
the urban population to that of the 
country as a whole. It is clear that 
these cities will be the main type of 
urban populated centres. This is a 
complex problem, but it obviously 
has great economic and social signifi¬ 
cance and calls for greater attention 
on the part of demographers. 

Information is provided in the 
work on the population of almost 
every country, as well as on die 
international organisations dealing 
with these problems. 

The work under review deals with 
questions of great social, economic, 
political and ideological significance, 
and will be a useful handbook for all 
those interested in population prob¬ 
lems. 


S. Sbwtalin, 
Corresponding Member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
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CmpoHta, u Hapodvi. Hayuno- 
nonympHoe eeoepa^o- 

smHozpa^MecKM uadanue e 20 
mOMOX. M., H 3 A-BO «Ml>lCAb», 

1978—1985 (o63<»p). 

Countries and Peoples. Popular-Science 
Geographical and Ethnographical 
Publication in 20 volumes, Mos¬ 
cow, Mysl Publishers, 1978-1985 
(Survey). 

The concluding volume of the 
20-volume series “Countries and 
Peoples” came off the press in 1985. 
The series began in 1978 with the 
volume The Earth and Humanity. A 
General Review. So far there has been 
nt) such comprehensive description 
of the world as a whole, all countries 
(there are now more than 200 of 
them) and the peoples inhabiting 
them. Mysl Publishers have invited a 
large team of experts (more than 
250 geographers, ethnographers, 
historians, economists, journalists, 
and cartographers) to contribute to 
the series. They were headed by an 
authoritative group of scientists and 
scholars presided over by Academi¬ 
cian Yu. Bromley. 

The broad panorama of the world 
presented to readers as it was, and 
is, in the 1970s-1980s has been 
drawn according to a strict, uniform 
plan. Several volumes devoted to one 
or another part of the world or a 
large region give a general outline. 
Then there are essays about coun¬ 
tries containing general information 
about them, characteristics of their 
nature, economies, population, polit¬ 
ical and ethnic history, and cultures. 

The geographical aspect of the 
publication deserves high praise. 
The same can be said about how the 
population of the globe, regions and 
countries is characterised. The prob¬ 
lems of the population take up to 
40-45 per cent of the whole text. 
Each essay on a given country con¬ 


tains clear-cut information on the 
racial, ethnic, linguistic and confes- 
.sional composition of the population. 
Naturally, the correlation these 
subjects depends on the peculiar 
features of the country under re¬ 
view. When a country has a complex 
racial composition or the problem of 
race is of an acute character, the 
authors devote more attention and 
space to the anthropological charac¬ 
teristics of the population. The eth¬ 
nic and linguistic structure, as well as 
interethnic relations are dealt with in 
the essays on multinational countries. 
The confessional structure is 
thfiroughly examined in the essays 
concerning multireligious popula¬ 
tions (as, for example, in the United 
States). The approach is often a 
comparative one; an important as¬ 
pect of the work is that its authors 
wanted to show the processes at 
work in each country or region in 
relation to other aspects (ethnic, 
cultural, demographic, racial, etc.). 

The sections of the work devoted 
to culture (region, subregion or 
country) describe essential compo¬ 
nents of modern professional culture 
(education, science, literature and 
the arts), and also the major features 
of the traditional material and 
spiritual culture of the population. 
Such attention to traditional culture 
is justified, for it constitutes the 
treasure-store of each people, stamp¬ 
ing its imprint on its modern man¬ 
ifestation, largely determining the 
inimitable features of each ethnos. 

Our world consists of countries 
belonging to different socio-political 
systems, and this is reflected in the 
characteristics of one country or 
another. The essays about socialist 
countries, for example, contain im¬ 
portant information about the pro¬ 
found socio-economic and political 
transformations they have under¬ 
gone and how they have*VesuIted in 
the formation of a new culture, 
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socialist in content, in which the 
broad popular masses are actively 
involved. They also describe how 
these transformations have influ¬ 
enced the solution of the 
nationalities problem. 

The essays on the leading industri¬ 
al countries of the capitalist world 
show the character of national con¬ 
tradictions and the reasons for the 
exacerbation of the nationalities 
question in some of them in the 
recent past. The status of foreign 
workers and other immigrant groups 
in a number of large imperialist 
countries presents a special problem, 
and this subject is thoroughly dealt 
with. 

Texlay, the developing countries 
comprise the biggest group of states. 
The essays devoted to them describe 
the multifarious transforniati«ms at 
work in ail spheres of life, their 
people’s efforts to overt oine 
etonomic and political dependence 
on industrial capitalist countries, and 
the Soviet Union’s disinterested assis¬ 
tance to the young states of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. These 
slates are increasingly beconting at- 
tive participants in the modern his¬ 
torical process. 

Special mention should be made 
of the three volumes on this country 
(the volume containing general in¬ 
formation about the USSR and 
characterising the six republics in the 
European part of the country; the 
volume about the Russian Federa¬ 
tion, and the volume about the 
republics of the Transcaucasia, Cen¬ 
tral Asia and Kazakhstan). On the 
basis of vast factual material the 
authors describe the historical 
achievements of socialism, the solu¬ 
tion of the nationalities problem, the 
elimination of national oppression, 
the legal and actual inequality of 
nations and nationalities, the forma¬ 
tion of a new type of relationship 
between peoples—the fraternal 


friendship, close cooperation and 
mutual assistance of the peoples 
united in a single multinational state. 
The volumes show the rapid 
economic, social and cultural prog¬ 
ress of remote and formerly neg¬ 
lected national enclaves and the 
flourishing of the national cultures 
of all the peoples of this country. 

The introductory and concluding 
volumes of the series deserve special 
mention. They give an integral pic¬ 
ture of the Earth and mankind. 
Chapters in the introductory volume 
contain global characteristic's of the 
natural environment, population, 
culture, and the geography of the 
world economy. There are chapters 
tracing the geological and geographi¬ 
cal history of the Earth, the origin of 
man, the formation of human scx'iety 
and its s<xio-econi»mic development. 
The authors of the volume adhere 
strictly to the Marxist premise con¬ 
cerning the unity of mankind and 
the natural environment in which it 
lives and develops. The central 
theme of the volume is a thorough 
description of the multilateral in¬ 
teraction of nature and society. The 
authors make able use of illustrative 
material—maps, diagrams, charts, 
and photographs, which help the 
reader orient himself in the wealth 
of material charting the formation of 
life on our planet, the development 
of mankind as a whole and its 
regional specificities. 

The volume contains the idea of 
the integral character of the material 
and spiritual culture of mankind. It 
shows the false character of 
bourgeois science in its assertion that 
the inter-national culture formed in 
the 20th century is created exclusive¬ 
ly on the basis of the culture of the 
capitalist West. In fact, this culture is 
a product of the interaction of cul¬ 
tures created by all peoples con¬ 
tributing as they do to world civilisa¬ 
tion. 
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The series concludes with the vol¬ 
ume The Earth and Mankind. Global 
Problems. It defines the major global 
problems of the modem world. It 
also makes substantiated projections 
about the future of nature and 
humanity. The authors of this vol¬ 
ume include outstanding .scientists 
and scholars. They give the reader 
an idea of the unity and enormous 
multiformity of the Earth-mankind, 
nature-society system in its entire 
dialectical complexity. Developing 
and generalising the ideas put for¬ 
ward in the essays on regions and 
countries, the chapters of the con¬ 
cluding volume help better under¬ 
stand and assess the individual and 
particular (countries, regions, conti¬ 
nents) against the background of the 
general. 


One of the most imponant conclu¬ 
sions of the volumes under review is 
that humanity, despite its racial, na¬ 
tional and cultural multiformity and 
its division into social classes, profes¬ 
sional and other groups, is an integr¬ 
al system. This is why an obvious 
condition for the struggle against the 
growing threat of a global ecological 
crisis is close cooperation between all 
countries and peoples. The peaceful 
coexistence of states with different 
social systems is today a necessary 
and natural prerequisite for the solu¬ 
tion of all global problems in the 
interests of the fruitful development 
of all peoples. 

I. Grigulevich, 

Corresponding Member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 

S. Koxlov 


B. B. BOPOHLIOB. MuccwmeptA u 
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Kuman. M., noAHTH34aT, 1986, 
239 c. 

V. B. VORONTSOV. Missionaries 
and Their Heirs. Vagaries of US 
Policy Towards China. Moscow, 
Politizdat Publishers, 1986, 
239 pp. 


The book dwells on almost the 
entire history of ties between the 
USA and China. The title shows the 
angle from which the author ex¬ 
amines many historical facts in the 
almost 200 years of Sino-US rela¬ 
tions. It should be said that the 
influence of the “missionary corps" 
on shaping American policy with 
regard to China has been, and re¬ 
mains, a factor of considerable im¬ 
portance. 


The book describes in detail the 
history of American missionary activ¬ 
ity in China and the ways in which it 
scored the interests of American 
capital. 

Special attention is given to the 
period of the collapse of the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime in China. That stage 
of US policy was characterised by 
attempts to render effective 
economic assistance to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime and the growing 
influence of the missionary corps on 
American policy. American ruling 
circles regarded economic aid to 
China as a means of influencing the 
country’s political development, striv¬ 
ing to weaken the anti-imperialist 
movement and isolate the revolutio¬ 
nary forces. 

But nothing could save the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime. The victory of the 
popular revolution in China in Oc- 
toter 1949 determined^ the new 
character of relations between the 
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two countries. The author notes that 
US ruling circles were extremely 
alarmed by the victory of the Chin¬ 
ese revolution. “The ideology of 
anti-communism," the book em¬ 
phasises, “continued to be a major 
factor in shaping US policy with 
regard to China. The rejection of 
the events that led to the formation 
of the People's Republic of China 
reflected the increasing opposition of 
the West to the world socialist 
system.” 

That rejection of the Chinese re¬ 
volution had resulted in a long 
perirxl of confrontation between the 
US and China. The book cites a 
wealth of material showing the role 
of American diplomacy in provoking 
the conflict in Korea and unleashing 
the Korean war. During that period 
American diplomacy, and especially 
the US military in the Far East, 
counted on the Chiang Kai-shek re¬ 
gime that had entrenched itself in 
I'ttiwan. They even nurtured the 
idea of using Kuomintang troops in 
the Korean war. 

It should be added that after the 
termination of that war, the United 
Slates continued its bitter confronta¬ 
tion with the People’s Republic of 
China. In 1953, President 
Eisenhower authorised the US 7th 
Fleet not to prevent Chiang Kai-shek 
attack on the People’s Republic of 
China. Moreover, American military 
planes bombed some targets in Chin¬ 
ese territory, and US diplomats even 
resorted to threats to use the atomic 
weapon against the People’s Republic 
of China. 

The official stance of the 
Eisenhower Administration towards 
China was based on the uncondition¬ 
al refusal to have any cbntacts widi 
the country. US propaganda con¬ 
tinuously harped on the theme of 
the threat po^ by world commun¬ 
ism, of which China was an impor- 
unt part. In 1958, a new crisis broke 


out in Sino-American relations. It 
was connected with the strained situ¬ 
ation in the Formosa Strait, and the 
actions of Chiang Kai-shek's sup¬ 
porters and the US 7th Fleet. At the 
time the US forces in the Far East 
were put on “combat readiness 
No. 1" to make nuclear strikes 
against China, whom Washington 
threatened "to return to the Stone 
Age”. 

From the early 1960s American 
diplomacy set itself the task of 
searching for a mutually acceptable 
compromise in US relations with the 
People’s Republic of China. The 
author considers in detail US ac¬ 
tivities in searching for such solu¬ 
tions, the revision by American dip¬ 
lomacy of Dulles’ concepts with re¬ 
gard to Asia as a whole, and China 
in particular. The struggle within US 
ruling circles to reshape American 
policy towards China ultimately led 
to President Nixon’s visit to Peking 
in 1972. This new chapter in Sino- 
Ainerican relations would certainly 
have been impossible, had not the 
government of the People’s Republic 
of China, for its part, undertaken 
steps that met the Nixon Administra^ 
don’s initiadves halfway. Analysing 
the actions of the US, Vorontsov 
cimcludes that the sponsors of 
Washington’s “new policy” towards 
China wanted, above ail. to find the 
“most acceptable ways of influencing 
many independent ‘fields of forces’ 
and using the Chinese side as an 
instrument, as it were, for bringing 
pressure to bear on the world of 
socialism, and the Soviet Union as 
the leading force in this world”. 

Full American-Chinese diplomatic 
relations were established on 
January 1, 1979, under the influence 
of the US military-industrial com¬ 
plex. The Carter .^ministration re¬ 
nounced the policy of “equidis¬ 
tances”. However, the development 
of American-Chinese military ax>p- 
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eraiion, which the book discusses at 
length, ran into serious difficulties. 
It was influenced by both the colli¬ 
sion of interests in bilateral relations 
(the Taiwan problem) and doubts in 
US ruling circles as to the advan¬ 
tages for Washington of a long-term 
programme of cixiperation with 
China. 

With the coming to power of the 
Reagan Administration, the influ¬ 
ence of the hawks in US policies in 
the Asian and Pat ific region has 
increased. A characteristic feature of 
the Reagan Administration’s policy is 
the growing pressure being brought 
to bear on the stx'ialist world. The 
book also notes the inten.sive charac¬ 
ter of Sino-US contacts at govern¬ 
ment level. Th<* Reagan Administra¬ 
tion has considerably expanded all 
ties with China, stressing its desire 
for an improvement in relations 
between the two countries. 

The present policy of the White 
House towards China is based on the 
“tlual tontept” of the ‘‘balanced 
sales of arms to both Peking and 
Taibei”. This policy proceeds from 
the assumption that the People's 
Republic of China is more interested 
in the development of Sino- 
American relations than the United 
States. This, in the view of the White 
House representatives, would allow 
Washington to preserve its strategic 
relations with China, on the one 
hand, and on the other, to keep the 
promises by Ronald Reagan during 
his election campaign concerning re¬ 
lations with Taiwan. 

It should be noted that the rela¬ 
tions of both the USA and the PRC 
with the USSR are an important 


aspect of Sino-American relations. At 
present, these relations are develop¬ 
ing against the background of the 
successful defreezing of all fields of 
Soviet-Chinese relations, and the 
steady growth of economic coopera¬ 
tion between the two countries, as 
well as their scientific, technical and 
cultural ties. It is indicative that 
during President Reagan’s visit to 
China in April-May 1984, the Chin¬ 
ese side did not give any support to 
the anti-Soviet course of the present 
US Administration. 

The book ends with a chapter on 
future trends in Sino-American rela¬ 
tions, a major aspect of which, in 
Vorontsov’s view, is the ideological 
basis of contacts between the two 
countries. From the first missionaries 
right up to the recent visits of US 
presidents to China, the American 
side has always tried to exert a 
massive ideological influence on 
Chinese s<K;iety. But is the “mass 
culture” of the “consumer scK'iety” 
compatible in China with the trend 
to preserve the best revolutionary 
traditions of the Chinese people and 
the rich heritage of Chinese culture? 
This question is currently being dis¬ 
cussed in the Chinese press. 

As historical experience shows, the 
coexistence of two states with oppos¬ 
ing scK'io-economic systems is not 
only possible but necessary, and can 
be successfully implemented. In this 
context, the development of Sino-US 
relations on the basis of the five 
principles of peaceful coexistence 
accords with the interests of security 
in the Asian and Pacific region. 

V. Myasnikov 
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A. <I>. ACX^EB. Mcmopun anmuMHou, 
* icmemvxu. B 6-rH roMax. M., 
H34-BO «HcKyccTBo», 1963 - 1985 . 

A. F. LOSEV. A History of Graeco- 
Roman Aesthetics in six volumes. 
Moscow, Iskusstvo Publishers, 
1963 - 1985 . 

Has Man ever had a moment of 
enlightenment—when, looking 

around himself, he suddenly saw the 
beauty of earthly life? This question 
might seem superfluous, for an ap¬ 
preciation <if the beaudful is for man 
as natural as life itself... Yet, there 
has probably been such a moment of 
truth; and if he did not see anew, at 
least he comprehended the aesthetic 
nature of his being in different 
terms. Having comprehended it, he 
proceeded further. We do not know 
everything there is to know about 
that journey in the comprehension 
and mastery of the beautiful, but we 
know a great deal. This is largely 
due to the work of such single- 
minded scholars as Professor Alexei 
Losev, whose works on the history of 
Graeco-Roman aesthetics have virtu¬ 
ally become classics. 

It is in the Graeco-Roman world, 
which did not know the special 
science of aesthetics, that the con¬ 
cepts of the beautiful, the elevated, 
the tragic and the comic took shape; 
it was then that art was com¬ 
prehended as a special way of “im¬ 
itating” reality. The actual term 
“aesthetics” was coined in modern 
times (the word has Greek roots) and 
quite a few Graeco-Roman aesthetic 
ideas have retained their significance 
to our day. 

The highly-developed aesthetic 
consciousness of people in the 
societies of classical antiquity was 
expressed, as is known, in many 
ways: their mythology, philosophic^ 
and hutorical treatises, in works on 
mathematics, astrology and music 


(then considered a discipline of the 
mathematical cycle), and in wonder¬ 
ful works of art and literature. It was 
all the “finest matter”, difficult to 
catch and perceive, what Plotinus 
called the flowering of being. To 
correctly perceive and comprehend 
such complex material, without over¬ 
simplification, a modern researcher 
should have a subtle and penetrating 
artistic sensibility and he should 
simultaneously be an art scholar, a 
philologist, a historian and a 
philosopher. He should not be con¬ 
fused by the mathematical calcula¬ 
tions of ancient savants and their 
astronomical and astrological sub¬ 
tleties; he should not be baffled by 
cryptic lines in ancient hymns and 
incantations, or in the intricate for¬ 
mulas of the sophisticated Ancient 
Roman legal ctxles. He should have 
an outstanding memory and be ex¬ 
ceptionally erudite, for the period of 
his research covers at least 1,200 
years, and contains hundreds of 
names and thousands of texts; he 
must have uncommon analytical 
capabilities in order to keep his head 
“above the water” in this boundless 
sea of theories, concepts and facts... 

But that is not all. A crucial factor 
is the knowledge of ancient lan¬ 
guages, and the ability to read and 
understand classical texts. Any au¬ 
thentic translation of these texts 
should organically combine a strictly 
scholarly interpretation with an in¬ 
tuitive artistic comprehension of 
their meaning. 

The subject of investigation, as the 
Ancient Greeks themselves consi¬ 
dered, is almost unfathomable—for 
one person, at least. A whole team of 
scholars is needed, and if only one 
person does the work, his knowledge 
and erudition should be similar to 
that of the legendary "giants of the 
Renaissance”. Indeed, the history of 
world scholarship hardly knows 
another such precedent as the 
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phenomenon of Professor Losev: he 
has devoted more than 60 years of 
his life to the painstaking study of 
classical culture and is now nearing 
his 9Srd birthday. 

The size of his History of Graeco- 
Roman Aesthetics —six volumes, so far 
roughly 7,000 written pages (his 
work still continues!)—and the scope 
of the material included are truly 
impressive. He covers all extant 
Greek and Latin texts pertaining to 
the aesthetics of the period starting 
in the 8th century B.C. and has 
himself translated many of these 
texts into Russian for the first time. 
Nothing of this kind can be found 
elsewhere in the research into his¬ 
tory and aesthetics. 

What courage and profound faith 
in human reason, and what determi¬ 
nation and conviction of the necessi¬ 
ty of one's work for the creation of a 
new culture one should have—to be 
able to sit up all night long during 
the hungry, difficult post¬ 
revolutionary years over Greek and 
Latin texts (and in the daytime work 
for the crust of bread)! To work on 
the classical concepts of man’s high 
purpose, beauty and reason during 
the grim years of the Great Patriotic 
War when part of one’s flat was 
destroyed by a direct bomb hit and a 
great many books and manuscripts 
perished; to write page after page 
for decades and only in the 1960s to 
at last have the opportunity to regu¬ 
larly publish this gigantic work, A 
History of Graeco-Roman Aesthetics, 
volume after volume. 

The monograph is innovatory in 
many respects, llie author was one 
of the first to have applied the 
method of dialectical materialism to 
his analysis of Graeco-Roman aesthe¬ 
tics. Complex processes during the 
more than a thousand-year-old de¬ 
velopment stage of non-material cul¬ 
ture are closely connected with the 
development of the socio-historical 


foundation of the society of classical 
antiquity. 

Reading volume after volume one 
can easily trace how the idea» about 
the beautiful, and about aesthetic as 
a whole, change their character and 
forms of expression depending on 
the dominant social ideology of their 
time. In the early classical period the 
“astronomical character’’ of aesthetic 
ideas and the aesthetics of nature 
were predominant; then the sophists 
and Socrates discovered an¬ 
thropological aesthetics (the aesthe¬ 
tics of man) which continued for 
centuries, right up to the epoch of 
the Renaissance. Mato’s aesthetics 
were centred around the problem of 
the relation of the idea to matter, 
the expression of an idea. In Plato’s 
view the entire being was com¬ 
prehended and interpreted as artistic 
reality in which art as such was far 
from occupying the most prominent 
place; the symbolics of light, love 
and beauty in all their aesthetic 
modifications were brought to the 
fore. 

The socially- and politically- 
flavoured aesthetics of Aristotle con¬ 
stituted the next stage. He devoted 
his main attention to art and artistic 
activity. Aristotle’s poetics, theory of 
drama, and rhetoric; his theory of 
music and education by art; his 
concept of imitation as a principle of 
any artistic activity: these not only 
formed the nucleus of all Graeco- 
Roman aesthetics, but also underlay 
numerous subsequent theories, right 
up to the 20th century. Plotinus’ 
aesthetics and neo-Platonism were 
the crowning development of 
Graeco-Roman aesthetics. They re¬ 
vealed the hierarchic character of 
the levels of beauty, and its connec¬ 
tion with art. 

One might gain the impression 
that Losev’s work is of a purely 
academic character. ThA u not at all 
the case. Its vivid language and the 
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f bsence "of pseudo-scholarly com- 
lexity make it accessible to a wide 
readership. Many of its pages, espe¬ 
cially the chapter about S^rates in 
the second volume, resemble the best 
classical literature in their colourful 
and impassioned style. 

The all-embracing onslaught of 
the scientific and technological re¬ 
volution in our age contains a 
danger; that man will be isolated 
from nature, and from the cultural 
values we have accumulated, and will 
lose his profound moral orientations. 
The study of history and the history 
of culture and aesthetics helps op¬ 


pose this danger and guide modern 
man back to the essential complex of 
philosophical, ethical and aesthetic 
values. 

Losev’s multi-volume opus is a 
treasure store of the human values 
created by the society of classical 
antiquity that can now enrich our 
scxrialist culture. These fresh ideas by 
one of the doyens of Soviet scholar¬ 
ship about an epoch which might 
seem forgotten will not, I am sure,, 
pass unnoticed by our contem¬ 
poraries. 

V. Bychkov 


A. MYAilPHHK. Cnop udem o 
ueJioeeKe. O numepamype CIUA 
emopou nojioeuHU XX eeva. M., 
H34-BO «CoBeTCKHfi nHCaXCAbw, 
1985, 360 c. 

A. MULYARCHIK, The Individual 
in the Spotlight. US Literature in 
the Second Half of the 20th Cen¬ 
tury, Moscow, Sovetsky pisatel 
Publishers, 1985, 360 pp. 

This is the first Soviet study to 
deal with the evolution of the Ameri¬ 
can novel from the end of the 
Second World War to the present. 
The material is presented chronolog¬ 
ically and spotlights the key prob¬ 
lems in each historical period, reveal¬ 
ing the deep-going trends which are 
viewed against the background of 
the relevant socio-political scene. 
The book looks at the complex 
dialectical ties existing between the 
American novel and the American 
society. 

The general idea of tHe author’s 
research is already defined in the 
first chapter, ’’The Writer and Life 
in America’^ Drawing on numerous 
examples from literary history, 
Mulyarchik illusi;rates the many waya 


in which the realist novel interacts 
with reality and shows the vitality of 
the realist tradition and its impact on 
the other cultural and intellectual 
processes. It had been feared that 
the new audio-visual means of com¬ 
munication and the entire mass 
media would push the living word 
into the background and make the 
novel redundant and obsolete. These 
fears proved to be groundless. The 
novel is still very much alive today 
and its vogue variations, such as 
“super-prose”, “black humour”, fic¬ 
tion of the absurd, etc. turned out to 
be short-lived. They failed to under¬ 
mine the realist art which had ab¬ 
sorbed the entire range of political 
and public concerns and become 
politically-oriented. This has been 
graphically illustrated in the book 
under review. The role of writers in 
the intellectual life of society has 
likewise grown. Moreover, significant 
new changes have been observed in 
the novel’s form. Traditional genre 
limits have been considerably ex¬ 
tended and original new variants of 
the realist novel have appeared, siidi 
as novel-reporting, the nem-fiedon , 
novel, the novel^narrative in¬ 
terspersed with joumaJistic commen- 
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taries, various stylisations (the pastor¬ 
al, "actualised" historical novel, etc.)- 
Not only the form but the structure 
of the novel has undergone notice¬ 
able change with each new period. 
The McCarthy years—the “frigh¬ 
tened fifties”—were dominated by 
the parable and the allegory, with 
their coded presentation of political 
problems, or utter subjectivity and 
precKcupation with intimate 
psychological problems completely 
alienated from any public life. In the 
“stormy sixties” the individualistic 
exclusiveness gave way to openness 
of the writer’s public stand. The 
mid-1970s are characterised by an 
epic treatment of artistic imagery 
with historical chronicle and family 
saga being the predominant genres. 

Analysing the various literary 
phenomena, Mulyarchik notes the 
characteristic signs of the times as 
they manifest themselves in the 
novel. He traces the evolution of 
Angstrom, the hero of Updike’s tril¬ 
ogy about Rabbit, pondering on the 
problem of the relationship between 
Man, the times and society—the key 
theme in the monograph, exhaus¬ 
tively treated from every angle and 
in relation to every important period 
in the country’s history. 

The critic constantly stresses the 
controversial nature of the literary 
process in the USA which cannot be 
reduced to any cut-and-dried for¬ 
mulae. The realist novel experiences 
occasional rises and falls but it invar¬ 
iably retains its effectiveness even in 
the most difficult periods such as the 
fifties when social criticism became 
muted amidst the general stagnation 
and fear (the chapter: “From Con¬ 
formism to Anxiety”). However, 
even in those years motifs of protest 
could be found not only in the 
radically-minded writers (Alexander 
Saxton, L. Brown, L. Lawrence) or 
the authors of the so-called anti- 
McCanhy novel (Martha Dodd, 


D. Jackson). Disillusionment with 
American reality also features, 
perhaps a little less prominently, in 
the novels and stories of John 
Cheever. 

American literature continued to 
be concerned with socially significant 
themes but the nature of their 
aesthetic presentation changed and 
in some resects became more com¬ 
plex. This has been corroborated by 
Mulyarchik’s analysis of the novels 
that could be described as belonging 
to the “centripetal” trend, in par¬ 
ticular Saul Bellow’s Herzog, Joseph 
Heller’s Something, Happened, and 
some works by Philip Roth (the 
chapter on “The Seismograms of the 
Troubled Conscience”). 

Mulyarchik observes that the wri¬ 
ters’ complete immersion in the 
inner world of their characters, the 
portrayal of psychological nuances, 
detailed recreation of the characters’ 
personal microcosms, and the use 
of a wide range of subjective narra¬ 
tive devices—all these have certainly 
enriched the realist art but, on the 
other hand, the writers thus run the 
risk of finding themselves in a world 
of their own, alienating their heroes 
from any social milieu, and making 
them conform to existential ideas of 
their own. These motifs and trends 
can be found in William Styron’s Set 
This House on Fire. Norman Mailer’s 
An American Dream. James Baldwin’s 
Another Country, Walker Percy’s The 
Last GerUleman, and Lancelot, to name 
a few. 

The 1960s and 1970s saw the rise 
of another literary trend—writers 
more and more often turned to the 
theme of the life and aspirations of 
“the other America”, Le. the millions 
of working people. This period is 
reviewed in the chapter “America’s 
Working and Business Worlds”. The 
various aspects of othis range of 
problems has been reflected not only 
in the progr^ive writers but, sig- 



nificantly, in the works of such 
writers as Philip Roth (When She Was 
Good) and Joyce Carol Oates (A 
Garden of Earthly Delicts, Them). At 
the same time the anatomy of the 
business world has been masterfully 
depicted and to some extent critically 
dissected by John O’Hara (The Lock¬ 
wood Concern) and certainly by Ar¬ 
thur Hailey. 

The author of the monograph also 
pays much attention to another im¬ 
portant aspect of the “stormy six¬ 
ties”: namely the interaction of the 
realist novel and “counter-culture” 
and the effect on the novel of the 
various forms and manifestations of 
the radical-anarchist protest. Also 
reflected is the problem of the gen¬ 
eration gap (John Hersey’s Too Far 
to Walk), an attempt at philosopj^ical 
interpretation of the protest action 
(James Jones’ The Merry Month of 
May), the juxtaposition of two 
ideologies and two ways of life (Elia 
Kazan’s The Assassins), and last but 
not least, the search for a moral 
counterbalance to spontaneous nihil¬ 
ism (Saul Bellow’s Mr. Sammler's 
Planet, j[ohn Gardner’s The Sunli^ 
Dialogues). One could not agree 
more with the author’s conclusion 
tliat contact with youth consciousness 
has left its imprint on US culture 
while the thought-provoking 
polemics with counter<ulture has 
done much to consolidate and ren¬ 
der more precise the aesthetic posi¬ 
tions of American realist writers. 

Commercialisation of the verbal 
arts is another subject that is discus¬ 
sed in the book. This incurable 
disease has long afflicted America’s 
writing world. Tlie critic looks at the 
various facets of this phenomenon: 
openly pornographic literature of 
the times of the “sex explosion", 
imitations of the classics with preten¬ 
sions to depth, super-modem 
bestsellers speculating on tc^ical 


political issues and false docun^tal- 
ism while their conservative and 
anti-Soviet essence sticks out. 

In his review of the theme of 
racism in US literature, ever topical 
in the United States, Mulyarchik 
focuses on how this theme is re¬ 
flected in the work of contemporary 
Afro-American authors, such as 
Tony Morrison, best known for his 
novels Song of Solomon and Tar Baby. 

The present lively literary process 
is considered in the chapters: “The 
Challenge of the 1980s” and “After 
the Period of New Conservatism”. 
The serious realist literature of 
today, contrary to neo-conservatism, 
promotes genuine humanism and 
defends true human values. From 
this angle Mulyarchik examines such 
interesting works as The Hotel New 
Hampshire by John Irving, Dinner at 
the Homesick Restaurant by Anne 
Tyler, Oh What a Paradise It Seems, 
an artistic behest by John Cheever, 
The Color Purple by the talented 
Black writer Alice Walker. The dis¬ 
cussion of these works also corrobo¬ 
rates the general conclusion of the 
book that in the post-war decades, 
the, realist literature responded read¬ 
ily to the challenge of the times and 
exhibited a heightened sense of re¬ 
sponsibility as a result of growing 
civic-mindedness among most 
American writers. 

Despite the fact that certain ideas* 
expressed by the author in this 
monograph, incorporating a huge 
body of material, are debatable while 
some of his critical appraisals might 
have been expressed in more precise 
terms, on the whole this is a defini¬ 
tive study offering a wealth of inter¬ 
esting observations and opinkms, 
rich in factual material some of 
which is published in scholarly litera¬ 
ture for the first time. 

B. cmentom 
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A. A. Agzamkhojayev, Embodiment 
of Socialist Internationalism in the 
Soviet Multinational State, Tashkent, 
Affiliation of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, 1984, 220 pp. 

The author pays sp>ecial attention 
to the development of the Soviet 
multinational state since the adop¬ 
tion of the new Constitution of the 
USSR in 1977, and new Constitu¬ 
tions of the Union and autonomous 
republics in 1977-1978. He shows 
the correlation of the standards and 
premises of the Constitution of the 
USSR and republican Constitutions, 
the specific features of the constitu¬ 
tional regulation of social relations 
on the level of a Union republic, and 
the forms of the participation of the 
USSR state bodies in tackling ques¬ 
tions within the competence of the 
federation. 

N. A. Aivazyan, The Competence of 
the Union Refndtlic and the Constitu¬ 
tional Mechanism of Its Realisaiion, 
Erevan University Press, 1985, 
114 pp. 

The book discusses the< compe¬ 
tence of the Union republic as a 
sovereign state, which is part of a 
single multinational state—the 


USSR. There are three types of 
competence: the exclusive compe¬ 
tence of the USSR, the sphere of the 
joint competence of the USSR and 
the Union republic, and the exclu¬ 
sive competence of the Union re¬ 
public. 

N. A. Bobrova, Guarantees of the 
Realisation of State-Legal Standards, 
Voronezh University Press, 1984, 
163 pp. 

The 1977 Constitution of the 
USSR considerably enlarges the 
socio-economic, political and person¬ 
al rights of citizens and broadens the 
state-legal guarantees for their im¬ 
plementation and protection. The 
bcx)k examines the development of 
the democratic principles of Soviet 
constitutional legislation for ensuring 
the equality of Soviet citizens. 

The Code of Laws of the Soviet State 
(Theoretical Problems), Moscow, 
Yuridicheskaya literatura Publishers, 
1981, 254 pp. 

The adoption of the 1977 Con¬ 
stitution of the USSR was a prere¬ 
quisite for the beginning of the work 
on the creation of a Cd0e of Laws of 
the USSR. Tlie book is a first 
monograii^hic work on the questknis 
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of the^codificadon of S(>viet laws. It 
examines the following problems: 
the concept of the Ctxle, possible 
ways of the improvement of acts, a 
system and methods of codifuaiioii. 

Collection of Normative Acts on 
Soviet State Imm), M<}scf)w, Yuridiclies- 
kaya literal ura Publishers, 1984, 
832 pp. 

The publication of the collection 
has been prompted by the systc*ins 
character of the normative founda¬ 
tion on the state-legal regulation of 
social relaticjns. The collet lion con¬ 
tains 147 acts of vatious levels. 

The Constitution of the USSR and the 
Legislation of Developed Socialism, 
Yuriditheskaya literal ura Puhli.shcrs, 
1984, 272 pp. 

The book examines the essence, 
main features and laws of de\jc*lop- 
ment of Soviet legislation at the stage 
of mature socialism. It shows the 
legal foundation of the Constitution, 
the theory and practice of its realisa¬ 
tion, the limits and levels of constitu¬ 
tional regulation, the c orrelation anci 
comparability parameters of constitu¬ 
tional and current legislation, and 
the forms of constitutional-legal in¬ 
fluence on scK'ial relations. 

The Constitution of the USSR. 
Politico-Legal Commentary, Mosc ow, 
Yuridicheskaya literatura Publishers, 
1982, 398 pp. 

This book comments cm the 1977 
Constitution of the USSR. The au¬ 
thors examine the history of the 
emergence of constitutional institu¬ 
tions, constitutional regulation, the 
scKio-political sources of each con¬ 
stitutional standard, the political sys¬ 
tem, work team, and public organisa¬ 
tions. 

V. V. Egorov, The Right to Work of 
Indtushial and Office Workers: Theory 
and Practice, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1986, 177 pp. 

On the basis of an analysis of 
articles of the Constitution of the 


USSR the book describes the con¬ 
stitutional right to work as one of 
the major basic rights of industrial 
and office workers. Questions are 
discussed on the basis of a vast body 
of historical material and examples 
of the implementation of the right to 
work in socialist society. 

N. P. Farberov, The Constitutional 
Foundations of the Structure of die 
Soviet State of the Entire People, Mos¬ 
cow, Natika Publishers, 1982, 

221 pp. 

The auihoi examines the consiitu- 
tionai premises consolidating the 
functioning of the political system of 
socialist societ) and the interaction of 
its elements: the structure of the 
inc'chanistn of power and manage¬ 
ment, the national-state system, the 
rights, freedoms and duties of citi¬ 
zens. 

V. E. Guliyev, F. M. Rudinsky, 
Democracy and the Dignity of Man, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1983, 

166 pp. 

The book discusses, in the context 
of the 1977 Constitution of the 
USSR, the glowing role of the i<>n- 
stitutional concept of “dignity”; the 
position of the individual in the 
country, which is determined by 
socially useful labour and its fruits; 
the mechanism of the right to the 
legal protection of dignity envisaged 
in Part 2, Article 57 of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the USSR. 

International Significance of the Con- 
stitution of the USSR, Moscow, Mezh- 
dunarodniye otnosheniya Publishers, 
1982, 253 pp. 

The Ixxik describes the essence 
and foundations of constituuonai 
theory and the consolidation ajl4 
deepening of the demcxrratic basis of 
the constitutional status of the Soviet 
citizen. The book also outlines the . 
main functions of the state of the 
whole people in the sphere of 
foreign policy: the struggle for peace 
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and the peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems. 

V. V. Kopeichikov, The Constitu- 
turn of Developed Socialism: Theoretical 
Foundatums, Essence, Functions, Kiev, 
Vishcha shkola Publishers, 1979, 
174 pp. 

The book discusses the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of the constitution of 
a socialist state and traces the de¬ 
velopment of constitudonal princi¬ 
ples. The author emphasises the 
significance of the Constitution as a 
political and legal act, expressing the 
unity of society and the state, and 
characterises the funcuons of the 
Constitution. 

Yu. A. Korolev, The Constitiuion of 
the USSR, a Legal Foundation of 
Marital and Family Relations, 
Moscow University Press, 1981, 
192 pp. 

The significance of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the USSR in this sphere of 
law is manifested, in the author’s 
view, in two aspects: it formulates 
the legal principles of the creation of 
the family, and builds its economic 
foundation. The legislation based on 
the Constitution consolidates the 
equality of man and woman in fami¬ 
ly relations. 

A. H. Koryakova, WoHiers in Local 
Soviets of Siberia (1960s-1980s), 
Novosibirsk, Nauka Publishers, 
Siberian Affiliation, 1984, 161 pp. 

The author discloses the role of 
the working class in state manage¬ 
ment, the multifaceted activity of 
workers in Soviets of People’s De¬ 
puties, and the significance of the 
socio-political and labour activities of 
workers-depu ties. 

V. M. Kuritsyn, The Development of 
Ri^Us and Freedoms in the Soviet Shite, 
Moscow, Yuridicheskaya literatura 
Publishers, 1983, 190 pp. 

The work analyses the crucial pre¬ 
mises of the concept of the rights 
and .freedoms of a new socialist type 


formulated in the decrees of the 
October Revolution, in the Ccmstitu- 
tions of 1918, 1924 and 1936, the 
Constitutions of the Union ^eput^cs, 
and then developed in the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1977. 

A. T. Leizeroy, The Constitutional 
Principle of Openness in (he Work of 
Soviets of People’s Deputies, Minsk, the 
Byelorussian University Press, 1981, 
173 pp. 

This monograph elaborates the 
problems of openness in the opera¬ 
tion of the higher and local bodies of 
state power in the USSR. Disclosing 
the constitutional character of the 
principle of openness in the work of 
Soviets, the author analyses articles 
5, 7, 8, 48, 49, 94 and 114 of the 
Constitution of the USSR. 

A. I. Lukyanov, The Development of 
Legislation on Soviet Representative 
Bodies of Power (Questions of History, 
Theory and Practice), Moscow, 
Yuridicheskaya literatura Publishers, 
1978, 352 pp. 

The monograph is a fundamental 
work on the emergence and develop¬ 
ment of the legislation of Soviets 
throughout the history of the Soviet 
state. The adoption of the 1977 
Constitution of the USSR, the author 
notes, signified the further develop¬ 
ment of socialist democracy and a 
more efficient control of the popular 
masses over Soviet bodies of power. 

N. A. Mikhaleva, The Socialist Con¬ 
stitution (Problems of Theory), Moscow, 
Yuridicheskaya literatura Publishers, 
1981, 152 pp. ,, 

The author discusses general laws 
and national specific features in the 
formulation and development of the 
Constitution of the USSR and the 
Constitutions of the Union republics. 
On the basis of a thorough examina¬ 
tion of constitudonal problems she 
makes a comparadve ansdiysis of the 
basic legislation of the USSR and ' 
that of other sociaUst countries. 



'» L. A. Morozova, ConstitutioiuU Reg- 
ulation in the USSR, Moscow, 
Yuridicheskaya literatura Publishers, 
1985, 143 pp. 

The author analyses the specific 
features, methods and means of 
constitutional influence on the de¬ 
velopment of social relations, disting¬ 
uishes constitutional regulation from 
other methods of legal regulation, 
and examines the principle of the 
direct operation of the standards of 
the Constitution. 

S. V. Polenina, Theoretical Problems 
of the Soviet Legislative System, Mos¬ 
cow, Nauka Publishers, 1979, 

206 pp. 

In connection with the adoption of 
the 1977 Constitution of the USSR 
and the preparation of the Code of 
Laws of the USSR, the author em¬ 
phasises, the role of legislation in the 
state of the entire people has grown. 
The book shows the two trends in 
Soviet legislation: differentiation and 
integration of legal regulation, and 
suggests ways to improve the sys¬ 
tematisation of normative acts. 

Political and Legal Problems of De¬ 
veloped Socialism, Moscow, Mysl Pub¬ 
lishers, 1984, 236 pp. 

The book characterises the Con¬ 
stitution of the USSR and a new 
stage in the activity of Soviets of 
People's Deputies and their role in 
economic and social development, 
the strengthening of legality and law 
and order, and the increasing func¬ 
tions of control. 

The PuUicedion of Normative Acts, 
Moscow, Yuridicheskaya literatura 
Publishers, 1978, 168*pp. 

The need for an analysis of 
theoretical and practical aspects of 
the publication of normative acts is 
connected with the interpretation of 
Article 4 of the Constitution of the 
USSR on sodalist legality as a univ¬ 


ersal principle on whose basis the 
Soviet state and all its bodies 
operate. 

The Realisation of Citizens" Ri^Us 
Under Developed Sciolism, Moscow, 
Nauka Publishers, 1983, 264 pp. 

The monograph examines the 
mechanism of the implementation of 
the legal standards of the state and 
how the latter ensures the realisation 
of subjective rights and the fulfil¬ 
ment of legal obligations by all par¬ 
ticipants in socialist social relations. 

V. A. Rzhevsky, The Social System 
of Developed Socialism (Constitutional 
Essence, Structure, Regulation), Mos¬ 
cow, Yuridicheskaya literatura Pub¬ 
lishers, 1983, 245 pp. 

The author analyses the socio¬ 
political features of the social system 
of developed socialism as reflected in 
the preamble to the 1977 Constitu¬ 
tion of the USSR. Attention is paid 
to the problems of constitutional 
regulation in the sphere of such 
social institutions as the power and 
sovereignty of the people. 

M. A. Shafir, The Administrative- 
Territorial Structure of the Soviet 5iote, 
Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1983, 
175 pp. 

The book describes, in a general¬ 
ised form,' the theoretical develop¬ 
ment and practical application of the 
legislation on administrative- 
territorial division of the USSR. It 
also contains elaborate commentaries 
on the Constitution of the U3SR and 
the Constitutions of the Union re¬ 
publics. 

Soviets of People's DeptUUs (Comditu- 
tional Foundations of (^anisation and 
Activity), Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1981, 383 pp. . 

The work shows the significance 
of the 1977 Constitution of the 
USSR in the growing role of Soviet 
representative bodies in the state 



mechanism and the entire political 
system. It analyses the constitutional 
consolidation of the CPSU’s leading 
role in socialist society, the const itu- 
tioVial foundations of the democratic 
procedure of the formation of 
Soviets, the status of a people's 
deputy, and the system of the organ¬ 
isational and legal forms of the 
activity of Soviets of People’s De¬ 
puties. 


I. M. Stepanov, Ckmstitution and 
Politics, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1984, 173 pp. 

The “Constitution-Politic^’ prob¬ 
lem is examined in three aspects: 
what is regulated, by what it is 
regulated, and how it is regulated. 
The author emphasises the unity of 
the constitutional-legal institution of 
the social system and policy of the 
USSR. 
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and developing countries; took part in the work of the UN Secretariat 
in preparing and carrying out the International Youth Year (1985). 
Autnor of several articles on the subject. 
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prestige, directors of Soviet research institutes and ^itors of leading 
academic journals. 
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democradc and national liberation movements, in trade unkma, youth and 
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The Editorial Board draws your attention 
to its publications planned for 1988 


**Problems of the Contemporary World*' 

Series 

THE HISTORICAL COMPETITION OF THE TWO WORLD SYSTEMS 

in English HK 87-03 (245) II quarter 

Throughout human history obsolescent and nascent economic- 
formations have always competed with one another. The competition 
of scxialism with capitalism is a special form of the class struggle 
between the two systems in the econcjmic, political and ideological 
spheres and is based on peaceful coexistence. ScKialism proves its 
advantages not by force of arms, but by its achievements in all 
spheres of .social life: econcimic, scientific, and cultural progress; 
higher living standards; broader socialist democracy, and by its 
con.sistent struggle for peace and the security of nations. I’he 
rcmtributcjrs to the collection, prepared under the editorship of 
Academician A. Rumyantsev, discuss the gains of the scxialist 
countries. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND WORLD POLITICS 
in English HK 87-03 (246) II cjuarter 

To what extent is the existing system of international relations 
effective in ensuring the security of the international community and 
individual regions and countries? What are the ways to achieve 
normal, civilised relations between states with different scxiopolitical 
systems, and guarantee e(}ual security and peaceful cooperation? 
How can the vital requirements of nations for a comprehensive and 
stable ccK)peration in economy, science, culture, and politics be 
realised? How can controversial global and national problems be 
solved? 

Leading Soviet scholars discuss whether the basic theoretical 
models of international relations can be applied to the solution of 
these problems, and above all, whether they can contribute to the 
non-use of nuclear weapons, a radical armaments reduction, the 
dismantling of military blocs and a setUement of regional conflicts. 
The collection is timed for the 14th World Congress of Political 
Science (Washington, August 1988) and is prepared^ under the 
editorship of G. Shakhnazarov, D.Sc. (Law), and Yu. Krasin, D.Sc. 
(Philos.) 
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, POLITICAL SCIENCE: INTEGRATION OF RESEARCH 

in English HK 87-03 (251) III quarter. 

Timed for the 14th World Congress of Political Science (Washing¬ 
ton, August 1988), this collection expounds the views of Soviet 
scholars on the issue to be discussed at the Congress, the role of 
political science in the world today. Soviet research in pKilitical science 
is marked by an interaction and integration of theoretical and 
methodological aspects. The collection, which is prepared under the 
editorship of G. Shakhnazarov, D.Sc. (Law), reflects an interdiscipli¬ 
nary approach, offers political scientists’ views on the government of 
states, discusses the structural, institutional and procedural aspects of 
the Soviet political system, the participation of citizens in policy¬ 
making and the role of public opinion under socialism, ^veral 
articles are devoted to regional research. 


THE PROBLEM OF MAN IN PHILOSOPHY 
in English ^ HK 87-03 (242) II quarter 

The collection, which is prepared under the editorship of 
Academician Th. Oizerman, deals with the theme of the 18th World 
Philosophical Congress (Brighton, Great Britain, August 1988), “The 
Philosophical Comprehension of Man”. 

Modern social practice charges philosophy with the task of 
comprehending ever new aspects of man as a social being. An 
accelerated socio-economic development puts to the forefront -the 
human factor, which adds to the importance and urgency of thfe 
study of man. These articles by leading Soviet philosophers present 
new material and discuss a whole range of problems tackled by 
philosophical thought today. The collection shows how the problem 
of man is studied by Soviet philosophers, and critically examines 
bourgeois approaches and solutions to this problem. 


HISTORY, SOCIETY, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
in English HK 87-03 (243) III quarter 

The collecdon is timed for the 18th World Philosophical Congress 
(Brighton, Great Britain, August 1988). The reader wdl find in it the 
Marxist-Leninist interpretatimfi of the theoretical and practical aspects 
of the dialectics of the social and the individual in the historical 
process and of the current development of socio-cultural phenomena 
and the individual. The authors acquaint the reader with their 
research into the problems, posed by accelerated socio-economic 
development and with the philosophic conceptual comprehension ol" 



the task of the allround improvement of socialism formulated by the 
27th Congress of the CPSU. 

Special attention is devoted to the philosophical aspects of 
ideological struggle between the two world systems. The humaniltic 
content of history and the humanistic essence of socialist society are 
analysed; also considered are the historical destinies of human 
civilisation and culture, and problems of war and peace. The 
collection, which is prepared under the editorship of Corresponding 
Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences M. Mshvenieradze, is, in 
fact, a well-substantiated dispute with bourgeois philosophers of 
history and social philosophers. 


"‘History of the USSR: New Research"’ 

Series 

« 

SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE SOVIET BALTIC REPUBUCS 

in English HK 87-03 (241) I quarter 

« 

The collection prepared by the Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian 
Academies of Sciences tells of the enhanced role of the social sciences 
in the socio-economic development and in the entire life of the 
peoples of the Soviet Baltic Republics. The collection contains 
materials about their historical past, their achievements in socialist 
construction and the advance of their science and culture. The 
authors regard the results achieved in the economy and other 
spheres of life as a starting point for the forthcoming serious efforts 
to accelerate the development in the conditions of the scientific and 
technical progress, to change the psychology, methods and style of 
management. The articles in the collection are marked by the 
topicality of research, the use of the latest means and methods. The 
collection is prepared under the editorship of Academician A. Drizul 
of the Latvian Academy of Sciences, Corresponding Member of the 
Lithuanian Academy of Sciences J. Macievicius, and Academician 
J. Kahk of the Estonian Academy of Sciences. 


“Soviet Economic Science’’ 

Series 

THE ECONOMIC STRATEGY OF THE CPSU 
in En^i^ HK 87-03 (250) I quarter 

The supreme goal of the economic strategy of the Communist 
Party of the USSR has always been the steady rise in the material and 
cultural standards of th^ Soviet pcbple. lliis calls for accelerated 
socio-economic development and greater efficiency of prb^ucdon 



based on scientific and technical progress. The leading Soviet 
economist!^ contributing to the coUecdont which is prepar^ under 
the editorship of Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences L. Abalkin, examine the transfer to a better-organised 
economy with comprehensively developed productive forces, mature 
socialist production relations, and a well-adjusted economic mechan¬ 
ism; this will provide an opportunity to double the country’s 
production potential and radically renovate it in qualitative terms 
before the year 2000. 


THE SOCIAL POLICY OF THE CPSU 
tn English HK 87-03 (249) IV quarter 

The CPSU regards social policy as a powerful means of 
accelerating the Soviet Union’s development, forming the New Man, 
and consolidating the socialist way of life; it is a major factor in 
society’s political stability. The collection, which is prepared under 
the editorship of A. Amvrosov, D.Sc. (Philos.), examines ways of 
solving the mam task of the Party’s social policy: an improvement in 
living and working conditions; a fuller implementation of the 
principle of social justice; the drawing closer together of classes, 
social groups and strata; the overcoming of essential distinctions 
between the town and country, and between mental and physical 
labour; and the perfection of national relations. The accent is made 
on the search for effective means of accomplishing the social tasks 
facing the society. 


**Soviet Ethnographic Studies” 

Series 

THE STUDY OF THE CULTURES OF THE SLAVONIC PEOPLES 
(THE EXPERIENCE OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN 

UNESCO) 

tn English HK 87-03 (244) I quarter 

This collection, prepared by associates of the Institute of Slavonic 
and Balkan Studies (USSR Academy of Sciences), shows the timely 
character of comprehensive research into the history of the cultures 
of the Slavonic peoples throughout their entire historical develop¬ 
ment. Articles by Academicians D. Likhachev and D. Markov, Cor¬ 
responding Member of Ithe USSR Academy of Sciences N. Tolstoy, 
1. Belza, D.Sc. (Art), and other eminent ^viet scholars reveal the 
significance of the Slavonic cultures and their influence on the world 
cidcural process. Scholars of various countries cooperated in the 
realisation of the UNESCO Slavonic Project which aimed to 
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thoroughly study Slavonic cultures and disseminate objective know¬ 
ledge about them in the modem world; the results of their work as 
well as the methods and forms of this fruitful cooperation are of 
considerable interest. The collection is prepared under the editorship 
of, Academician D. Markov and V. Zlydnev, D.Sc. (Philos.). * 


**USA: Soviet Research** 

Series 

SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS: PAST AND PRESENT 
in Engluh NK 87-03 (247) III quarter 

In examining the major functional aspects of Soviet-American 
relations—military-strategic, economic, scientific-technical and cultur¬ 
al—the contributors to the collection, which is prepared under the 
editorship of Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences V. Zhurkin, trace their main developmental stages: from the 
joint struggle against Hitler’s nazi Germany and militarist Japan in 
the Second World War, and the cold war, through the shift from 
confrontation to a search for compromise in the 1960s, and the 
detente of the 1970s, to the complicated realities of the Soviet- 
American dialogue today. Soviet experts in US affairs mainly 
concentrate on the development trends in relations between the 
USSR and the USA, for they are of crucial importance not only for 
the peoples of these two countries, but for the entire world 
community. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS IN THE USA: 

PROBLEMS AND.CONTRADICTIONS 

tn English HK 87-03 (248) III quarter 

In this collection of articles, which is prepared under the 
editorship of A. Kokoshin, D.Sc. (Hist.),' Soviet scholars offer their 
views on the difficulties encountered by the American economy at a 
new stage of the sciendfic and technological revolution. They write of 
the structural shifts and their social consequences, of the interconnec¬ 
tion between new technologies and *‘structural” unemployment, and 
of the “managerial revoludon” and the nadonal trade-union move¬ 
ment. They further analyse certain objective factors that restrict 
^sciendfic and technical progress under capitalism, and expose the 
socio-polidcal foundations of Big Business-oriented “ReagMiomics", 
and its effect on different social groups in the United States; 
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^*The Far East: Studies by Soviet Scholars** 

Series 

THE MODERN LITERATURE AND ART OF CHINA 
in English HK 87-03 (252) IV quarter 

The collection, which is prepared under the editorship of 
V. Sorokin, D.Sc. (Philol.), is the first scholarly analysis in world 
Chinese studies of the crucial problems of literature and the arts in 
the People’s Republic of China during the last decade (1976-1985). It 
examines the specific ways in which the recent tragic past of China 
and its changing present-day reality are reflected in various spheres 
of artistic creation. Drawing on very extensive materials the authors 
show the richness and variety of the literature, theatre, cinema and 
fine arts of China today and the problems facing their funher 
development. 

‘^Developing Countries: Problems and Perspectives** 

Series 

G. BONDAREVSKY, THE NON-AUGNED MOVEMENT 
in English HK 87-11 (291) IV quarter 

Today the states united in the non-aligned movement have a say 
on all issues of world importance. The movement which embraces 
practically half of the world’s population has become a powerful 
political force that opposes war and aggression, imperialism, colonial¬ 
ism, and racism; it i« a force enhancing the potential of peace, reason 
and good will. 

In critically an«:!/’^(iig what bourgeois authors have to say about 
the movement, expounding the views of Soviet scholars, the 
collection, which is prepared under the editorship of G. Shirokov, 
D.Sc. (Econ.), examines the main stages, successes, difficulties and 
unresolved problems in the development of the movement, and 
identifies its friends and foes. The collecdon also shows how the 
diplomacy of the socialist and developing countries interacts in the 
struggle W peace, disarmament and for an end to all situations of, 
crisis and conflict. It denounces thd-*^ schemes of imperialism, US 
imperialism above aU, aimed at splitting the non-aligned movement. 
Special attention is paid to the results of the 8th Conference of the 
Heads of State and Government of Non-AHgned Countries held in 
Harare (Zimbabwe). 
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Station Road, P.O. Alamnagar, 
Rangpur; 

Jhinuk Pustika 

3/10 Johnson Road (Top Floor), 
Dhaka; 

Hakfcani Publishers, 

20, Payari Das Road, Dhaka-1; 
Jatiya Shahitya Prakashani, 

51. Purana PaUan, Dhaka‘2. 


BURMA 

Paper, Stationery, 

Prinf^ Matter a^ Photographic 
Stores Ctoporation, 

550/&52 Merchant Street, 
Rangoon. 


CANADA 

Ukrainska Knyha, 

962, Bloor Street 
West, Toronto, Ont., 

Canada M6H 1L6; 

Troyka Limited, 

799, College Str,, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada M6G 1C7; 

Northern Book House, 

PO. Box 1000, Gravenhurst, 

Ont., Canada POC IGO; 

People’s CoH>p Bookstore, 

1391 Commercial Dr., 

Vancouvei, B.C., V5L 3X5; 
Progress Books, 

71, Bathutst Street, 3rd Floor, 
Toronto, Ont., 

Canada M5V 2P6; 

Editions Nouvelles Fronderes Inc., 
185 rue, Ontario est., 

Montreal, P.Q., 

Canada H2X 1H5. 

CYPRUS 
Sputnik Ltd., 

Const. Paleologou 19, Nicosia. 

DENMARK 

Akademisk Bc^handel, 
Universitetsparken, 

8000-Aarhus C; 

Sputnik International Import 
Og Boghandel, 

Vester Voldagbe 11, 

1552 Copenhagen K; 

Slavish Boghandel 
Rosenkildc Og 
14, Hauaer Plads, 

Cc^>enhagen. 



FINLAND 

Suomalainen Kirjakauppa Oy» 

Subscription Dept.. 

P.O. Box 2, 01641 Vantaa 64; 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 

Postilokero 128, 

00101 Helsinki 10; 

SN-Kirjat Oy, 

Tuippatie 8, SF-00880, Helsinki; 

Vastovoima Oy, 

Kopnetintie 4, 

00380 Helsinki. 

GHANA 

Science Spot Book Shop, 

P.O. Box 10331, Accra North. 

GREECE 

“Kultura**, 

10, Tsimiski Street, Thessaloniki; 

**Sinchroni Epoch!*’, 

Str. Solonos 130, Athens 145. 

GUYANA 

The Michael Forde Bookshop, 

41, Robb Street (Freedom House), 
Lacy town, Georgetown 13. 

HONG KONG 

Apollo Book Co., 

27, Kimberley Road, 

P.O. Box 95710 Kowloon; 

Great Eastern Book Co., 

123, Henessy Road, 

13/F.P.O Box 20005. Hong Kong 

INDIA 

Navchetan Books 

(P.) Ltd., Rani Jhansi Road, 

New" Delni-110055, 

Grams ’’Qaumikitab"; 

P.PJI. Show Room, 

2, Mazina Arcade, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi-110001; 


Magazine Centre, 

2nd Floor, M.C.D. Bldg., 

D.B. Gupta Road, Pahargan^ 
New Delhi-110055; 

Sahityalaya, 

56/5, Sirki Mohal Chauraha, 
Kanpur-208001; 

Punjab Book Centre, 

S.C.O. 1126-27, Sector 22-B, 
Chandigarh-22; 

Lok Vangmaya Griha (P.), Ltd., 

85, Sayani Road, Prabhadevi, 
Bombay-400025, 

Grams "Loksahitya"; 

People’s Book House, 

Piramshah Manzil. Relief Road, 
Ahmedabad-380001; 

Vi jay Stores, 

Commissariat Bldg., 

1st Floor, 231, D.N. Road, 
Bombay-400001; 

Magazine Centre, 

2nd Floor, Ganapathi Bldgs., 
B.V.K. Iyengar Road, 
Bangalore-560053; 
Navahamataka 
Publications (P.), Ltd., 

B.R.C. Complex, S.C. Road, 
Bangalore-560009, Karnataka; 

Branches: 

1. Kempegowda Circle, 
Bangalore-560009, 

2. K.S.R. Road, 

Mangalore-575001, D.K. District; 

Manisha Granthalaya (P.), Ltd., 
4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta-700073, 

Grams “Mangrantha"; 

National Book Agency (P.), Ltd. 
No. 2 Surya Sen Street, 
Calcutta-700012, 

Grams "Marxistlit”; 

Branch: 

Nachan Road, Benachiti, 
Durgapur-4; 

Bingsha Shatdbdi, 

75/C, Park Street, 
Calciitta-700016; 



VisalaanJhni Publishing House, 

Vignan Bhavan, 

4-1-435, Bank Street, 
Hyderabad-500001, 

A.P. India. 

Branches: 

Visalaandhra Book House, 

Sultan Bazar, 

Hyderabad-500001; 

Visalaandhra Book House, 
Visakhapatnam, 

Opp. Super. Bazar; 

Magazine Centre, 

54, Abid Shopping Centre, 

Chirag Ah Lane, 

H yderabad-500001; 

New Century 
Book House (P.) Ltd., 

New Century Bldgs, 41-B. 

Sidco Industrial Estate, 

Ambattur Madras-OOOOOS, 

Grams “Newlit”; 

Branches: 

80, West Tower Street, Madurai-1, 
I9M3. Big Bazar Street, 
Coimbatore-1, 

Singarathope, Tiruchirapalli-8, 

Bus Stand, Tanjore, 

Cherry Road, Salem, 

123, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Pondicherry; 

Prabhath Book House, 

Head Office: Prabhath Buildings, 
Vanchiyoor 

Trivandrum-695024 Kerala, 

Grams “Prabhath”; 

Branches: 

Prabhath Bocdc House, 

Trivandrum-1, 

Cannonshed Road, Emakulam-1, 
Mullakkal Road, Alleppey, 

Near* Pauls Corner, 

Cannanore, Udyogmandal, •Quilon; 
Vijay Stiures, 

62, Kalyan Bhuvan, 

Ahmedabad-l; 

Vijay Stores, 

Stwon Road, Anand (W. Rly); 


Rjasthan People's 
Publishing House, 

Chamliwala Market, 

M.I. Road, Jaipur-302001. 

IRELAND 
Repsol Ltd., 

30, Gardiner Place, Dublin 1. 

JAPAN 

Nauka Ltd., 

2-30-19, Minami-Ikebukuro, 
2-chome, Toshima-ku, 171 Tokyo; 
Nisso Tosho Ltd., 

1-5-16, Suido, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo; 
Kaigai Publications Ltd., 

P.O. Box 5020. 

Tokyo International, Tokyo 100-31; 
Far Eastern Book-Sellers, 

Kanda, P.O.B. 72, Tokyo 101-91. 

JORDAN 

Jordan Distribution Agency, 

P.O. Box 375, Amman. 

KUWAIT 

OM Alkora Bookshop, 

P.O. Box 18130, Al-Farvanija. 

NEPAL 

Baje Ko Pasal, 

Bank Road, Biratnagar, P.O. 1, 
Biratnagar; 

Mutual Book Centre, 

Ram Shah Path, Katmandu; 

Nepal Progressive Book Centre, 
P.B. No. 3688, Pipal Boi. 

New Road, Katmandu; 

Saraswati Bookstore, 

Dhulikhel, Kavre District. 

NETHERLANDS 

<*P^us” Boekhandel, 

Leidsestraat 25, 

Amsterdam, 1017 Nl. 


SSI 



NEW ZEALAND 

Socialist Bookshops, 

P.O. Box 1987, Auckland 1; 
Gordon and Gotch (N.Z.) Ltd., 
P.O. Box .584, Auikland; 
Gordon and Gotch (N.Z.) Ltd., 
P O. Box 1959, Wellington; 
Gordon and Gotch (N.Z.) Ltd., 
P.O. Box 1462, Christ<hui< h. 


NIGERIA 

Progressive and Socialist 
Book Depot, 

P.O. Box 4<)5.S. 

U.I. Pom Office, 

Ibadan. 

NORWAY 

Narvesens A.S., 

Bertrand Narvesens \t*i 2. 
Poslboks 6125, Oslo 6; 
Tidsskrift-Sentralen Tanum A/S, 
P.O. Bejx 1177, Sc'ntrum, Oslo 1. 


PAKISTAN 

People’s Publishing House, 
4-Begum Road, 

P.O. Box 862, 

Lahore; 

Standard Publishing House, 

Fatima Jinnah Road, 

Karat hi-4; 

Maktaba Afkar-E-Nau 
Progressive Publications Centre, 
Saddai Road, 

P.O. Box 288. 

Peshaw,ir; 

“Classic” 42, 
Shahrah-E-Quaid-E-Azam 
(The Mall), 

Lahore*3; 

Mian Traders, 

Rehmat UUan Road, 

Sahiwal. 


P.D.R.Y. 

The 14th October Printing, 
Publication, Distribution 
and Advertising Corporation, 

P.O. Box 4227, Aden. 

SRI LANKA 

People’s Publishing House 
124, Kumaian Patnam Road, 
Coloinbo-2, 

Lake House Bookshop, 

100, Chittam{).<lain Gardiner, 
Mawatha, Colombo-2; 

McCallum Book Depot, 

77, 01(«)it Mawatha, Colornbo-11. 

SWEDEN 

Wennergren-Williams A.B., 

Box 30004, SI04-25, Stockholm; 

Inter*Bok A.B., 

Fleinminggatan, 85, Box 490 79, 
S-lOO 28, Strxkhoini; 

Gleerupska Universitetsbokhandeln 
Box 1722, S-221 01 Lund 1; 
Fbrbundet Sverige-Sovjetunionen, 
Box 15096, S-104 65, Stockholm; 
Esselte Tidskriftscentralen, 
Subscription Services, 

Box 45L50, S-104 30, Stockholm. 


IANZANIA 

Tanzania Standard 
(Newspapers) Ltd., 

P.O. Box 9033, 

Dar es Salaam. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Central Books Ltd., 

14 The Leathermarket, 
London SEl 3ER; 

Collet’s Holdings Ltd., 
Denington Estate, * 
Wellingborough Northans, 
NN8 2QT. 



USA 

Imported Publications Inc., 

320 West Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60610; 
EBSGO Industries, Inc., 

1st Ave, North at 13th Street, 
Birmingham, 

Alabama 35203; 


Znanie Book Store, 

5237 Geary Boulevard, 

San Francisco, Ca. 94118; 

Victor Kamkin Inc., 

12224 Parklawn Drive, 

Rockville, Maryland 20852; 

Total Circulation Services, Inc., 

300 Hudson Street, 

Hackensack, New Jersey 07601. 









